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COUNCIL  OF  1&06-1807. 


HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING, 
■grtsibtnt. 

"hTb  royal  highness  the  pbince  of  wales,  E.a,  G-C.M,g, 
t>i£i-})itsibtnlfi. 

FIELD- JtAliSiliL  U,B.H,  THE  DUKE  OP  GO^JKAtlOHT,  K,g..,  O.C.M.O. 
H.K.H.  PKDJOK  CHHISTIAK,  K.G.,  G.O.V.O, 
nCKH  OP  AROTI,!.,  C.T„  G.O.H-II-,  O.C.V.O, 
DUKB  OT  IIEV[iN3UIKE,  K.0-. 

mjKic  fjf  WARi.r.rjiioiJiiH,  k.g. 

MiKQUE33  OF  I;I.\LlTHeOW,  K.T.,  O.C.M.Q-,,  O.O.T.O, 

EABL  OP  ABKltDEEN".  U.C.M.G. 

EARL  f>F  CBAHBRQOK.  G.O.P.r, 

EAltL  OP  DUNttAVKN,  K.P„  O.XLG, 

S!,UU,  (;i(]iT,  (J.tMta. 

KAKL  OF  JEBSBY.  G  C.B..  Q.CJt.H. 

EAKL  OF  MINTO.  0.(3^.1,  G.C.U,a,C;. CLE. 

EARL  OF  UNJiLUW,  (J.QM.G, 

BABL  OF  ROSBBERY,  K.Q.,K.r. 

LOKD  URASSF.Y,  Hi.O.B. 

LORD  HTKATKOO-VA  ANU  MOUNT  KOYAL,  Q.CU.O. 

BUiHT  H("i«.!iIR  GEonnB  TAUBJIAN  GOLDIE.  K.O-M.O. 

HIQHT  HOK,  SIR  TECI  L  t'LKMKNTI  SillTH,  Gl.C.il.0, 

BIB  UBMRY  B.  G.  BirLWIB,  C.O.M.S. 

BIS  FBEBIBICE  YODHO,  E.O.M.B. 

Csnnriilors. 


AnimR*iStHNi.ra.v(nE].Bon-LE!J-SMirii, 

K.C.B. 
Thb  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Braesey. 
ALLiy  Caufbell,  Esq. 
Sir    Geohhe    H.    Ci.abke,    G.C.M.O., 

FIi.H. 
J.  G.  CoLHOis,  Eaq.i  C.M.G. 
F.  H.  Danqui,  Ehq.  ' 

Frederick  Dottdn,  Esq- 
Iit.-Obnbbai.  Sib  J.  Betas   Edwxsdb, 

E.CM.G.,  C.B. 
Sib  TunMAB  E.  Ftru-nn,  K.C.H.G. 
Sib  Jaubb  Garrick.  K.C.M.G. 
MjunB-GsNEFiAL    SiB  Henhy    Gbbkh, 

K,C.S.I.,  C,B. 
AuBED  P.  H1L1.IE8,  Est).,  B.A.,  M.D. 


Ht.  Hok.  Sm  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G. 

WALrEU  H.  J.tMKS,  Esq.,  K.C. 

Sir     Hceert     E.     H.    JEEBiNGaAU, 

K.C.M.G. 
WiLUAM  EBEiwice,  Eag.,  Bd.P. 
Sia  Nbvilb  iiDBBOoi,  K.C.M.G. 
Sin  Gedbob  3.  Macsbnzib,  K.C.M.G., 

C.B. 
S.  Vaoqham  Mobqak,  Eog, 
Sir  E.  Moktaoue  Nelson,  E.C-M.O. 
GtmiflE  E.  P.*TH!ra,  Ebcj.,  C.M.G.,  M.A., 

LL.D. 
Sir  WKflOTiy  B.  fsBOBVAL,  K.C.M.G. 
Bt.    Hon,    Sin  J.    West    Eiikjiway, 

G.C-M.G..  K.CB..  K.C.S.L 
Majok-Gehkbal  C.  W.  EoBiKMiK,  CB. 


PDnoiarfi  Causuirr. 
Bib  Momtaod  P.  OuiURmf!,  G.CM.G.,  K.C.B.,  1.8.0. 

3.  B.  O'Hallobin,  G.U.G. 

^ibTBiian.  £i^uf  itUik. 

Jkiae  R.  Booai.  WdLUu  0.qaudeiu^ik> 

l^snkerg. 

tlARBOH  AKB  WCBTUlKST^n  Ba»B,  1  Bt.  JaUI^'G  S^QOS,,  %^  ■ 


Kmtoratji  (CorKsponliinj  Stcrttariea. 


AnBTitAlJ&;  W.  Xi.  Dookkr,  Esq., 
Stdnbt,  New  Booth  Waues, 

HoK.  W.  F.  TA7L0B,  M.L.C.,  M.D., 
Bbibbamk,  Qubgnslakd. 

J.  EswiN  Ihouas,  Esq.,  Adelaidb, 
Sooth  Acstralu. 

Hon.8ibNeilE.Lbwi8,K.C.M.G., 

HOBABT,  TaBUANIA. 

HsDtEif    ii,    W.    Button,    Esq., 

Ladncebton,  Tabuania. 
Jaueb     Morbibon,     Esq.,     J.P., 

PeBTH,  WeBTEKH  AUBTIUIJA. 

Bahahas:     Hon.    Jahes    H.    YouNa, 

M.E.C.,  NAsaic. 
Borneo:  H.E.  E.  P.  Gubritz,  Esq., 

Sansaeak. 
Bbitibh  Ociana:  Hon.  C.  B.  Haiol- 

lON,  C.M.G.,  Gkoegktowm. 
Bbitibh     Hondobab  :     It.     Dbnbioh 

Phiu,ipb,  Ebq.,  Stann  Cbbee. 
Canada  :     Sib      Sasdfobd     ELEunta, 
K.O.M.G.,  Ottawa. 
Gboboe  Eaoue,  Esq.,  Montbeai.. 
IJBNBsi  B.  C.  Haninoton,  Esq., 
M.D.,  VtCTOBU,  Bbitibh  Coldu- 

BU. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  W.  Lonoley, 

Haupax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Hbnby  N.  Paint,  Esq.,  Point  Ttte- 

PEE,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 
Thomas  Robhisos,  Esq.,   Winni- 

PEO,  Manitoba. 
John  T.  Smau,,  Esq.,  Tobohto. 
Caps  Cotoui :  W.  F.  Cranswice,  Ebq., 

J. P.,  KlUBEBLEY. 

Owen   8.  Chbistuh,  Esq.,  Post 

ElilZABBTH. 

Harby  Gibbon,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Gape- 
town. 
Major   Fbedebick  A.  Sauhdebb, 
P.B.C.S.,  Geahaubtown. 
Ceylon:  Hon.  J.  Fbroubon,  O.M.G., 

M.L.G.,  Colombo. 
CiFBUs:  F.  H.  Pabkeb,  Esq.,  M.A., 

Nicosu. 
Eoyft:    Ralph     C.     CBAfTOM,    Esq., 
Bauueb,  Alexandria. 
H.  Boyd-Cabpenteb,  Ebq.,  M.A., 
Cairo. 
Falkland IsLANm:  H.E.  W.  L.  Allar- 

DYCE,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Stakley. 
Federated  Malav  States  :  Sir  W,  T. 

Taylor,  K.C.M.G.,  Selanoor. 
Fiji  :  Hon.  John  K.  M.  Boss,  M.E.C, 
ScvA. 


Gambia:  Hon.  P.  Bibset  Archer. 
Gold  Coast  Colony  :  H.  E.  Babeeb, 

Esq.,  Accra. 
HoNO  EoNO  :  Hon.  H.  E.  Pollock,  K,C., 

M.L.C. 
Jauaica:  Fbank  Cundall,  Esq.,  Eihob- 

TON. 

Leeward  Islands  :  H.E.  Sib  E.  Bick- 

HAM  Sweet  Ebcott,  K.C.M.G.,  An- 

TiauA. 
Malta:    Hon.   E.    M.    Merewetheb, 

C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 
MAHRrnDB :  Donald  C.  Caueboh,  Esq., 

Poet  Lodis. 
Natal:  Williau  Falubr,  Ebq.,  J, P., 

I>UBBAN. 

New    Zbaland  :  Jaueb    Allen,   Esq., 
M.H.B.,  DuNZDiN. 
Alexandeb  H.  Tubhsull,  Esq., 

Wbixinoton. 
Hon.  C.  C.  Bowbn,  M.L.C,  Mid- 

DLETOK,  ChBISTOHUBCH. 

B.  B.   Douolab    McLean,    Esq., 
Napieb. 

H.  G.  Skth  Smith,  Esq.,  Adck- 

IiAND. 

NiOEBiA,  Northern  :  William  Wal- 
lace, Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Zunoerd. 

NiGERU,  Sodthebn  :  Hon.  Ma.  Justice 
J.  WiHsriELD,  Cai^bar. 

C,  V.  Bellamy,  Esq.,  M.Inat.C.E., 

Laqob. 
Oranob    Biveb  Colony  :  C.  P.  Beck, 

Esq.,  Bloemfontein. 
Bhouesu  :  Thomab     Stewabt,     Esq., 
M.B.,  CM.,  Salisbdby. 
E.  H.  Milleb,  Esq.,  Bulawayo. 
Seychelles:    H.E.  W.  E.  Davidson, 

E>jq.,  C.M.O.,  Mah£. 
Sierra  Leone  :   Hon.  W.  T.  Prout, 
C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Free- 
town. 
Straits  Settlements  :  E.  L.  Brock- 
man,  Esq.,  Sinoapobe. 
Transvaal  :  Alvbed  E.  J.  Prince,  Esq., 

JOHANHESBUBa. 

The  Hon.  J.  Bichabd  Stopfobd, 
Pretoria. 
Trinidad  :  P.  Carmody,  Esq.,  F.I.C., 

F.C.S..  PoBT  ojT  Spain. 
Uganda  Protectorate  :  Oeorok  Wil- 
son, Esq.,  C.B.,  Kampala. 
WlKDWABD     IsiANDs:      HoN.     P.     A. 
Onoley,    M.L.C,     St.    Geobqe's, 
Obbnada. 


Telegraphic  Address :  "  BEorrAL,  London." 
Tel^Jtone  No.  6637, "  Gebbabd." 


THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


FOUNDBD  1868. 
INCORP0BATB3J  BIT  BOTiL  OHABTEE  Ifl&a. 


i^oTTo-   xnTiTEinD   lEiwrT'naE." 


To  provide  a  pUea  of  meeting  for  all  geDtlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonieg  aud  Britisli  ludia,  and  otberB  tailing  an  latereHt 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  oiFairs ;  to  esl>&bllsli  a.  Rending  Room  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjeetg  may  be  eonstantSy  available,  and  a  Museum 
for  the  collection  and  eshihitJon  of  Colonia,!  and  Indian  prodiictiona ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiencea  amongst  persona  representing 
all  the  Dopendenoiag  of  Great  Britain;  £o  afford  opportunitiea  for 
the  raading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discuasions  upon  Coloniai 
and  Indian  Hubjecta  generally  ;  and  to  undertake  acientific,  literary, 
and  etatiatioal  investigations  in  conneotiou  with  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discnaaion  bo  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  ta  th«  lustitutg  a.  piirt^  character. — (Bule  1.) 


JJIimbcrsljip. 

There  are  two  claasee  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  Subjocla), 
Reaidertt  and  Non-Eesident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the 
nomination  of  Two  Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  leaat  must  sign  on 
persona!  knowledge.  The  former  pay  an  eutraiiioe  fee  of  £S  and 
an  annual  aubacription  of  £i  ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is. 
(whichiaincreased  to  £3wheata.kiQg  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  Kingdom)  and  an  annual  Bubeeription  of  ^1  Is.  {which  ie 
increased  to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  more  than  three 
months).  Besident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  annual  aubscrip- 
tion  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five  yeara'  annual  subscriptiong 
of  £2  on  payment  of  i^l5 ;  and  Non-ReaidentFellowa  can  compound 
lor  the  Noil- Besident  annual  gubacriptjon  on  payment  of  i'lO. 


Boyal  Colonial  Inaliiute. 


JBiibiltgte  of  J'dlotos  lu^esc  Sabstriplione  art  not  in  %nmt, 

Th*  priTilegea  of  Fellows,  whoae  aabactiptioQs  are  not  ia  arrea.r, 
include  the  uee  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprisea  Beading, 
Writingt  and  Smokiiig  Roonia;  a  Library  nontaLEing  over  62,000 
volumes  and  pSrmpUets  relfLtrng-  to  the  tustoEy,.  government,  trade, 
reeources  and  d^T^topmeiit  of  the  British  Colonies  and  India  ;  and 
a  Newspaper  Boom  in  which  the  principal  JoumalB,  Magazinea, 
aiid  HevJews — Home,  Colonial,  and  Indian— ar^  regularly  leceived 
and  filed.  Boolis  may  be  bocrow^d  --Bubject  to  the  Library  Regula- 
tions— and  the  correspondence  o(  FellowB  may  be  addreased  to  the 
cars  al  the  Institute. 

The  Journal  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Prooeedinga  are  forwarded 
to  all  Feliowa  whose  addrcBaes  are  known. 

FellowB  ar«  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
and  Lo  inlroduae  one  visitor ;  to  h&  present  sX  the  Annual  Gonvei' 
Bazione,  and  to  introduoe  a  lady.    The  Institute  ia  open  on  week-  ' 
days  from  10  A.u.  to  S  p.m.,  except  during  August  amd  Beptember, 
"nhen  li  is  closed  at  6  f.u. 


The  support  of  all  British  Subjectst  whether  reaidiug  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Coloniee— for  the  Institute  ia  intended  for 
both — is  earnestly  dealred  in  promoting  the  great  ohjecta  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  varioua  portione  of  the  £mptre,  and  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  ita  permanent  unity. 

Contribntiona  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received, 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 

SecTE-iary. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


{  btqUtat^  the  Bum  of  £  to  the  Botai.  Coloniaii 

Inbtitutb,  Inoorporated  by  Boyal  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  disoharge  for  the  said  Bequest, 
^hioh  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  months  after  my 

decease,  without  any  redaction  whatsoeTer,  whether  on  account  of 
Legacy  Duty  thereon  or  otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate 
as  may  be  lawfully  applied  for  that  purpose. 


Tliose  persons  who  feel  disposed  to  benefit  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt 
tlte  above  Form  of  Bequest. 


FORM  OF    CANDIDATE'S    OEBTIFICATE. 


CERTIFICATE  OP  CANDIDATE   FOR  ELECTION. 


Name 

Title  or      1 
FiofesBion  J 

Residence 

a  British  subject,  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Boyal 
CoiiONiAL  Ikbtithtb,  we,  the  undersigned,  recommend  him  as 
eligible  for  Membership. 

Dated  this  day  of  19 

F.B.C.I.,  from  personal  knowledge. 
F,R.C.I.. 


Proposed  19 

Elected  19 


The  Description  and  Residence  of  Candidates  must  be  clearly 
stated. 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 


SESSION     1905-1906. 


FIBST  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  14, 
1906,  when  a  Paper  on  "The  Anglo- Australian  Position  from  an 
Australian  Point  of  View  "  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sowden. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  1S9 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  36  Resident,  103  Non-Reaident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Field-Marshal  B.R.H.  tlie  Duke  of  Connaughl,  K.O.,  6.C.M.G.,  Frederick 
A.  Anatm,  M.A.,  RobeH  Ballanlyne,  Bev. Henry  E.  Beech,  M.A.,  Ernest  Clark, 
Wm.  J.  T.  Clarke,  Edward  Guy  de  Mattos,  Major  E.  H.  M.  Elliot,  Henry 
Taughan  Ellis,  Reginald  F.  Lyne  Freeman,  David  Sydney  Graves,  B.  -H. 
Qrenfell,  Frederick  J.  Horn,  Richard  Jebb,  Hon.  John  G.  Jenkins  {A0cnt~ 
General  for  South  Australia),  Henry  Douglas  King,  R.N.B.,  Max  Landau, 
Eastings  Likely,  Joseph  Maby,  Frederick  A.  McKemie,  William  McKerrow, 
J.  M.  MacMartin,  Donald  Macmaster  (K.C.  of  Canada),  Wm.  Stepney  Rawxon, 
M.A.,  M.I.E.E.,  George  Roger,  J.  E.  Scantlebury,  Frank  Schillitig,  Janies  W, 
Sidey,  Litidsay  Clive  Smith,  Harold  C.  Stewart,  Sydney  de  Coicrcy  Tliompson, 
F.Z.S.,  George  A.  Touch,  Frederick  N.  Tucker.  Frederic  J.  Walden- Stevens, 
A.M.LM.E.,  A.M.I.E.E.,  Fabian  Ware,  Frederick  WhiU. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Courtney  Acutt  (Transvaal),  Kenneth  J.  Allardyce  (Fiji),  Herbert  H. 
Aipinall  (Victoria),  Arthur  T.  Babbs  (Cape  Colmty),  Cluirles  E.  Bemiett  (Gold 
Coast  Colony),  William  E.  Bennett  (Sudan),  Harold  G.  Bennetts,  M.B.  (New 
South  Wales),  0.  L.  Boag  (Lagns),  Frederick  Wm.  Bolt  (Orange  River  Colony), 
George  Bottoms  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Mather  H.  Bunihmn  (Transvaal),  Colonel 
James  Bums  (New  South  Wale.i),  John  Carlner-Dyer,  C.E.  (Cape  Colony), 
John  D.  Carfwright,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  Andrew  C.  Chrisllieb  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  F.  S.  Cochrane  (Lagos),  Comr.  Robert  M.  Collins,  B.N.,  G.C.M. 
{Victoria),  Rev.  Canon  William  H.  Cooper  (New  South  Wales),  Hon.  A.  Adair 
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Coubrongh,  M.L.C.  (Fiji),  C.  K.  Dnivi  {Uganda).  JncciJms  P.  De  Villisis  {Cape 
Colony),  JaviesA,  Douglas,  M.A.  i Southern  N-igeTia),  James  Henrij  Doyle  {New 
South  IPfiJcs),  Sir  Cliarles  J.  Dudgeon  (Shangliait,  Abraluxni,  A.  Djiring  {Cape  i 
Colony),   Ernest  Edwnrds  {New  Zeirland).  Henry  Jt.  Ellis,  M.B.    {Lkgos),' 
Norman  B.  FisJirr,   B.Sc,  M.E.  {Kew  Zeala-iid),   W.   RobcTt  de  B.  Foran 

! British  East  Africa),  Percy  J,  Francis  {Cape  Colonii),  Charles  Friedlajidcr 
Cajje  Colony],  John  Garlick,  M.L-A  ■  {Ca-pc  Colony),  TAoiimh  B.  Gilchrist,  M.D, 
(Traisviial),  t^e-nry  E,  Ou-kisfailh,  F.R.M.S-  {S'^ii(j  Ktyni/),  Win,  Ijitwson  Grant, 
M.A.  (Cemada),  Ftanf!  J.  H.  Grc'O!  (Transsaal),  Get>rg/f  Grettishi^ld)!  {Falkland 
Islande),  fiobgrf  T.  Hawi^s  {Victcyia),  Mobert  W.   O.  Haimlttm   [UkftdeAa), 

George  A.  Rarru-on  {Rhodi^aia},  Clement  P.  Harltej/  {Transvanl),  Reginald  ^f. 
SETon  (SohilHTK  Ti-UjsTia),  Raber!  C.  Norton.  {New  Zealand),  E.  A.  Johnson 
Pasha  [Egiipt),  Major  Adolph  B.  Jos/rp  (Fyi),  ErtustA.  Kessing  INeio  Zealand), 
Pestonjee  D.  Khan  iCeyhn),  Capt.  Cliarles  E.  H.  Lmighlin  {Uaanda),  Henry 

William  Laws  {Northern  Nifferia),  Percy  Tf,  Lawsan.  {Saiitheni  Niiferia,), 
Eniauuet  Lasariis  {Trausrraal),  Major  E.tl.  M.  Leggelt,  R,E.,  D.S.O.,  {TraTis- 
vaal),  Ghristojfel  Ldhbrayvii  (Cope  CQli}mi),Leanard  Loven'-'Ore  {British  North 
Borneo),  Tlmntas  J.  Macltay  {Cape  Coltrinj),  U.  J.  Eardley  Mara  ^i^'(Weaia■l , 
C  A.  Massiah  (Logiis),  Edivard  Maiilbif  {Transraal) ,  Thomas  D.  JfAJiueij 
(Southern  Nigaria),  Lor^nso  NnuJi'  {^Trnnsvaalj,  Fmnk  A.  Niroii  {Transvaal), 
Ernext  Oppenheinrer  {Capi  Colony],  Aila^  C.  Parsmn,  M.E.C.S.  {Southcra. 
Nigeria),  Frtnicia  T.  Peacock  {Canada],  Bdherl  C.  Petherbridgo  {Federated 
Malay  States),  Hetirji  D.  Phittiin  {Briiish  HundiiTos],  Ca2ittiin  Frederick  C. 
Poole,  R.A.,  D.S.O.  {Korlhern  Nigpria),  Frank  W.  Prianix  (Cape  CofO'i)/), 
James  E.  Fiircell.  A.HLlnst.CE.  {IrnJjQn),  Willifim  J.  Eeeders  (Transvaal), 
Jacobus  P.  Belief  {Cape  Colonri}.  H.  M.  Eidge  {Ncui  South  WaJes],  Philip  A. 
RivastCajm  ColoiiTi).  Hurbcrt  Itoberts  (Transvaal),  li,  W, Robins  {Cape  Ca^tvy], 
Franlv'W.  Hall  {British  Calunibia],  Albert  V.  Basettetisiein,  J.P.  {Transvaal), 
J.  W.  H.  liiisaouK  (Cape  Colon]!],  BohM  S^tk  {Gold  Coast  Colony],  E.  B. 
Sari/anl  {Bas^tl'-'li'nd),  Octaviiis  B.  Sheffield  {India),  H^nry  A,  Sniallwond 
(CffpruA),  W.  Gnrdiin  Hpf-igg,  J.P.  {Transvaal),  William,  Stay!  [Transi^aai), 
Per/Hj  E.  Stir  ton  \Ns.io  Si>uth  WaUs],  Willinni  F.  StfplM'.^  {.'iu.iian],  Fr-i^dfrick 
W.  Stokes  {Tmnsvaat),  Ww.  Hiiiih  Tamier.  P.A.S.I.  i^Brilish  East  Africa), 
Hedley  W.  Thoriie  {Uganda).  John  B.  Trcvseti,M.n.C.S.E.,L.lLC.P.  {Fanninif 
Island),  Ifon.  Dnnial  T.  Tudor.  M.E. C.  {Gre}mdti),  A.  M.  Dalwmj  Tumbull 
{British  Central  Africa),  Edwin.  K.  WalUn  (Russia).  Wm.  Lau'es  Ware 
{South  Aiislratia).  tlr,giiiald  J.  JT.  Whitcman,  M.D.,  CM.  (Nciu  Sottlh  Wales), 
Wm.  L.  Wkiifakf.r  (Niilaf),  Fredtriok  C.  M.  Wienani  {Cdpe  Colony),  Saa. 
0.  A.  Saiiaru'  Williami!,  M.L.C.  (Laijaa),  Jvhn  E.  Wolflmgcn,  M.B.,  CM. 
{Taamaiiia),  Mat^<;regor  Woodbv,m  {Transvaal),  C,  ]Voods  {Transvaal),  R. 
Tirkc  Worth  install  {Natal). 

lb  was  also  annoiinccci  tbab  Doimtions  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  Ac,,  haS  Leen  received  from  the  various  GoTernm^ntg  of  tb« 
Colonies  anil  tadia,  Eiocieties,  anS  public  bodies  both  id  the  United 
KJngdoin  and  the  CoLonies,  and  from  Fellowa  of  thfl  Institute  and. 
others, 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  now  my  privilege  as  Cbairmaa  to  open 
anoliher  BeBsion  of  this  Infitituto.  I  tbink  I  may  say  of  all  past 
seasions  that  they  have  been  auceeeaful  ahuoet  beyond  expectation. 
We  have  never  had  a  session  which  baa  not  produced  many 
interesting  papers  and  much  valitablo  discusE'ion,  and  I  may 
confidently  claim  that  ourmDOtings  are  helpful  indifl'iiBing  through - 
out  thi)j  old  country  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Daughter 
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states  of  which  we  are  bo  proud.  In  fact,  I  may  say  Of  the 
Institute,  tbat  it  ia  really  one  of  the  links  of  the  noble  Empire  to 
wbicb  it  ia  our  great  privilege  to  belong.  Th^  Paper  of  this 
e.T&nin^  ia  by  Mr.  Sowden,  a  name  known  to  all  dwellers  in 
Australia  as  for€moat  in  the  prnfession  of  journaliBm.  I  Ho  not 
think  aay  intelligent  Australian  omibe  as  a  dnty  to  read  tlse  South 
Australian  Hegister.  When  I  waa  serving  as  Governor  in  Victoria 
and  deeire'?  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  suggestion  and  criticiam, 
I  -was  a,  'Constant  reader  of  this  journal.  Tb£  press  of  Australia  is 
admirably  conducted,  All  the  time  I  was  prii-olpged  to  serve  In 
AuBtralia  no  question  nver  aroae,  whetlier  of  local  or  of  general 
l>oliti<Mkl  interest,  with  which  the  press  of  Ansttalia  was  not  fully 
ablu  to  deal.  The  Australian  jounialiats  were  fuUj  informed  as 
to  the  facts,  and  perfectly  able  to  crititise  and  to  suggest.  They 
could  do  all  that  the  Press  ought  to  do  in  the  formation  of  a  sound 
public  opinion.  Before  sitting  down  I  ahoukl  refer  to  an  incident 
that  must  necessa-nly  excite  tho  warmest  »nthuaiagin  on  the  part; 
qE  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute.  1  refer  to  the  journey  to  India 
which  is  now  iu  its  first  stage,  and  in  which,  as  we  all  know,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  will  admirably  fultil  the  duties  of  the 
exalted  position  they  oeeupj.  The  deseriptiona  we  have  read  of 
the  niB^nificent  reception  accorded  to  them  are  a  happy  au^fury,  and 
I  am  expressing  what  you  all  feel  when  I  say  we  ennfidenilj  believe 
that  the  journey  of  their  Royal  HighneEses  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India  will  be  marked  at  every  stage  by  the  utmost  tact 
on  their  part.  Speeches  such  as  the  Prince  of  Wales — who,  as 
yon  know,  ia  pEGsident  of  this  Institute^ never  fails  to  deliver  on 
important  ooCBsions  will  be  of  fajr-reachiiig  influence  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view. 

The  Chiiirman  then  called  apon  Mr.  W.  J.  Sowden   to  read  liia 
Paper  on 

THE    ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN   POSITION  FROM 
AN   AUSTRALIAN  POINT   OF   VIEW. 

Befohe  applying  rayself  more  parttcularlj  to  the  subject  of  my 
address  this  evening,  I  may  be  permitted  to  expieea  my  sense  of 
p^fluliar  gratification  on  account  of  the  fact  (hab  so  eminent  an 
authority  on  Anglo -Australian  and  other  national  affairs  as  Lord 
Brassey  baa  honoured  the  Royal  Colonial  Inatitute  and  myaelf  by 
occupying  the  chair  on  tbin  occasion.  Atistralians  are  Bpeeially 
indebted  to  his  Lordship  noft  only,  and  not  chiefly,  because  he  per- 
formed with  diatingui&hed  abihty  Viceregal  duties   in  the  State  of 
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Victoria,  but  mainly  owing  to  his  constant  expreseion  of  broad 

Imperi&l  -viewa,  and  to  liia  strong'  and  consistent  inaistflnce  during 
many  years  upon  a  rational  policy  concerning  the  relations  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  AuattaJia,,  eapecin.lly  in  matters  of  defence. 
If  I  might  coin,  an  additioticil  title  for  his  Lordship,  it  would  be 
that  of  "  A  Great  Pan-Britannlear."  In  "  Tlie  Nsbval  Annual " 
he  was,  I  believe,  tlis  first  promincint  Englishman  to  encourage  the 
statesmanlike  idea,  that  (^ontributioas  o£  trained  men  from  the 
Commonwealth  to  His  Majesty's  Navy  would,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Empire,  be  more  valuable  than  any  mere  monetary  subscription. 
Long  was  that  doctrine  in  securing  offieia.1  reeognHion,  and  even 
yet  it  ia  not  enjoying  &  full  piactical  application ;  but  at  least  a 
beginning  baa  been  made,  and,  now  that  the  ihiu  end  ot  the  wedga 
has  been  inserted,  the  ultimate  desideratum  is  clearly  in  sight. 

Another  source  of  aatisfactory  reflection  to  me  is  that,  in  tie 
presence  of  a  lajge  and  brilliant  audience  of  tbe  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute,  I  am  speaking  to  the  most  representativa  nou-oftioial  body 
of  Colonial  influence  wLicli  now  is,  or  ever  has  been,  in  existence. 
Ab  an  Austmlian  native,  a-nd  one  who  lias,  howevtr  maworthily, 
enjoyed  the  ([iiite  unique'  privilege  of  having  for  flva  years  held  th& 
position  of  Chief  President  of  the  Australian  Natives'  Association 
in  South  Aufitralia,  I  wish  at  tho  outset  to  acknowledge  with  due 
gratitude  the  good  work  which  the  Soyal  Colonial  Institute  baa 
accomplished  and  is  acGomplishing  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Pebsonal. 

And  now  permit  me  to  introduce  myself  to  this  typical  Brifciah- 
Colonial  audieuee  more  intimately  than  would  be  justified  if  only  mj 
individual  personality  were  concerned.  I  am  to-night  charged  with 
the  duty  of  expressing  Certainly  only  my  own  seutiments — opinions 
for  which  no  one  but  myself  is  responsible — but,  in  order  that  you 
may  judge  whether  they  are  likely  to  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Australian  National  Party  geDerally,  I  should  explain  that,  besides 
being  foi'  five  years  the  South  Australian  head  of  the  great  organisa- 
tion named — a  non-partisan  Society,  wlneb  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth numbers  its  bra,iicbea  by  the  hundreds  and  its  members 
by  tens  of  thousands' — I  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Australian 
Natives'  Interstate  Federal  Convention,  which,  after  having  been 
originated  in  Adelaide,  met  in  Melbourne  in  the  year  1890,  and  by 
the  propagandist  work  then  authorised  succeeded  in  pirecipitating 
federation  from  the  clouds  in  which  it  bad  been  suspended,  and  in 
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removing  from  the  federal  path  the  lious  that,  according  Lo  iin  emU 
neat  staitfiBman  of  the  day,  were  hoptlesalj  obstructing  the  advance 
towards  iinirta,     Subsefjuently  the  speaJrer  of  to-night  waa  one  o£ 
the  founders  and  the  first  Chairma.n  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
South  AuatraJia  of  the  Federation  League,  which  waa  an  offehoot 
of  the  Australian  Natives'  Association,  and  over  which  Sir  Joaiah 
Bymon,  the  brilliant  barrister  wbo   until  recently  was  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Commonwealth,  presiJeil  with  bo  much  zeal  and 
power.      And  in  tha  retrospect,  now  that  the  battle  is  finiBhed  and 
done  with,  I  do  not  regret — nor  do  nitray  other  Australian  nativea 
regret — that  the  eiforta  of  the  Association  and  of  the  League  were 
Bueoaaafully  conaummated  i  n  the  ea  tabliahment  of  an  alliance  which 
welded  together  the  aix  Australian   States.     We  conct'de  that  the 
expeninent  has  not  run   so  ag-rceably  an  some  of  its  proposers 
had  expected.     We  admit  that  we  had  credited  the  mass  of  Austra- 
lian Legislators  with  more  self- sacrificing  patriotism  and  a  smaller 
desire  fot  personal  advantage  at  th€  people's  expense  than  3om€ 
of   them  have   exhibited  ;    we  remember,    however,   that  human 
nature  is  but  human  nature,  wherever  it  may  be  dieplayedf  and 
that  ii  we  were   to  judgo  Bome   of  the  leading  statesmen  even 
in  England  by  the  charges  they  oceaalonally   bring  against  each 
other    we    should   have   to    coaclnde    that    it    la    expedient    for 
th^ir    hoateasea    to    count    the.    apoona,       After   all,   history   has 
only  repeated   itself  in    the    Commonwealth,    and  the   Australian 
record  ia  probably  better  than  that  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.      In  other  than  personal  matters  federation 
haa  not,  since  its  inauguration,  produced  the  enormously  substan- 
tial coueec[uencea  whic-h  its   optimistic   advocates  promised  to  the 
people  in  the  Commonwealth.       Those  who  forget  that  the  growth 
of  the  best  things,  from  the  English   oak  downward,  is  proverbi- 
ally slow,  and  that  it  is  a  mists.ke  to  be  for  ever  puUing  up  the 
tree   to  ace  how   its   roots    are   progreasing,    also   ignore   the  fa^jt 
that  in  the  ante-federation   days    the  various  independent  State« 
of  Australia  were  developing  conditions  o£  mutual  hostihty  which, 
if    not    checked,    could   scarcely   fail   eventually   to   have   serious 
resulta.     Federation  ahould  he  measured  not  alone  by  the  standard 
of  what  it  hfia  done  actively,  but  by  the  eriterion  of  what  it  hag 
preventedj  with  its  freeing  of  the  States  from  fiscal  fetters,  with  its 
organising  of  &  system  of  national  defence,  and  with  its  facilitating 
and  cheapening  communication  by  poat  and  telegraph.     Gradually 
these  facts  will  be  impreased  upon  the  minds  of  the   Australian 
people,  who,  grieved  and  hitteriy  disappointed  by  unworthy  displays 
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on  tbe  pat't  of  a  sslf-geeliing  minority  in  the  Commonwealth  Fbj'- 
liament,  might  to-day  vote  in  a,  large  majority  for  the  revocation  of 
the  Union.  And  so  I  believe  that  five  or  ten  jears  hence  the 
AusbrB-liaD  federal  compact  will,  by  the  consent  of  Australians,  be 
made  practically  irrevocable.  To  that  end  will  be  given  the  aid  of 
the  Australian  Natives'  Aaaociatioo,  whicli,  having  been  practically 
the  creator  of  the  Federation,  T?iil  be  also  its  pieserver,  and  will  see 
it  through. 

The  AusTEALriN  N*TrvBa'  Assooiation. 

The  pnrpogea  of  the  "  A.N.A." — as  the  Australian  Natives'  Asso- 
ciation ia  termed,  from  New  Guinea  to  Ilobart  and  from  Kimberley 
to  "Wilson's  Promontory — have  been  greatly  miaunderBtood  and 
misrepresented.  It  has  been  regardad  even  as  an  inatitution  formed 
mainly  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  black  aborigines  of  Aus- 
tralia :  and  on  one.  oficaaioa  during  my  prea-idency  I  received  from 
a  philanthropit;  lady  in  England  a  letter,  in  which  she  said  that 
she  had  heard  with  interest  and  admiration  of  oar  work,  and  would 
be  happy  to  send  to  us  every  year  at  least  one  iloaen  blue  blankets  and 
several  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  henalit  of  our  poor  black  nicmbera, 
Supposing  that  such  an  offer  had  been  made  to  the  Primrose  League, 
or  the  Liberal  Association,  or  the  corresponding  Radical  body  ? 
Well,  it  would  have  been  not  more  appropriate  than  it  was  when 
flddresaed  to  the  Australian  Natives'  Association,  which  is  a  patriotic 
union  of  native-born  Austvaliaaa — not  neceSHarily  black,  not  one  of 
them  more  ebony-hued  than  I  am — eatablished  to  promote  and 
advance  an  AustraUan  national  policy  under  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain.  I  omphasise  this  fa<:b  because  the  Assooiaiion  h&a  been  sadly 
slandered  by  writers  in  London  magaaineg  and  newspapers.  Some 
years  ago,  for  instance,  a  very  well-known  Enghsh  man  of  letters, 
aftep  a  ppoloQged  vi&it  to  Australia,  in  which  he  saw  many  things 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  opeca-glaaBSs,  pronounced  in  an 
exceedingly  inEueutial  magazine  the  amazing  dictum  that  the 
A.N.A.  hated  the  Mother  Country  and  wag  egasntially  a  aepara- 
lionist  body.  "  Oniy  let  a  crisis  arise  in  the  affairs  of  the  parent 
land,'"  said  he  in  effect,  "and  Australia,  led  by  the  A.N.A.,  will 
rise  against  her  and  go  on  its  own  courHe  towards  independent 
nationhood."  Now,  that  pronouncement  was  nonsensft — pure  and 
unadulterated  nonsense.  But  when  the  A.N.A.  sought  to  vindt- 
cate  its  poaition  in  the  magazine  in  which  it.B  loyalty  had  been  «o 
outrageously  impugned,  it  was  denied  a  hearing.  The  editor  of  the 
journal   explained   that  his  official  duty  was  not  afFcQted  by  the 
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Australian  point  of  view.  He  professed  to  gtats  only  tha  English 
opinion.  He  seemed  to  believe  that  there  could  be  no  other 
opinion.  In  other  words,  bis  journalistic  Court  waB  a  tribunal  for 
compl&inanta  only.  For  ycBTB,  iherelois,  the  A.N.A.  had  to 
remain  in  England  under  the  monstrous  stigma  of  being  a  disloyal 
orgaiiisa.tion.  But  an  hour  of  triumph  c&niQ  at  laet.  With  the 
passage  of  time  the  national  cride  which  had  been  predicted  hy  the 
veracious  chronicler  arose,  and  what  happened  in  Australia  ?  Did 
ths  membQis  of  the  Assootntion  take  advantage  of  the  difdoulty  to 
embarrasB  the  Motherland  '?  For  answer  to  that  question  one  need 
only  refer  to  the  annals  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  Hardly  had 
that  contest  begun  -vshen  the  A.N.A,  formed  aptciflJ  military  com- 
paniea  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  ;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  conflict  many  Australian  natives  had,  alongside  brethren  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  trodden  on  th*  veldt  the  po.th  of  glory  that;  so 
often  led  to  the  grave.  Aye,  air,  and  !i  ProBident  of  the  A.N.A.^ 
associated  ■with  other  patriotic  native-born  and  other  Anatiali a^na, 
organised  a  public  movement  which,  T\ith  the  help  of  on«  of  the 
great  Australian  newspapers,  resulted  in  a  larger  subgcription,  in 
proportion  to  the  popuiatiou,  in  aid  of  the  widowa  and  orphans  of 
fallen  soldiers  thiin  was  raised  iji  any  other  part  of  the  BntiBh 
dominions,  England  not  excepted.  Many  thouBands  of  pounds 
were  sent  out  of  that  fund  to  the  Mansion  House  in  London. 
I  have  shown,  however,  that  if  the  A.N.A-  bo  disloyal,  it  has  tt 
somewhat  original  method  of  displaying  its  lack  of  fealty  to  the 
Monarch  and  the  institutions  which  Hia  Majesty  represents. 
No  wonder  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  first  Governor- 
General  of  the  Commonwealth — the  present  Marijuig  of  Linlith- 
gow—displayed  hia  trust  in  the  A.N.A.  by  fi'equently  attending 
and  addressing  its  gatheringa,  and  by  advising  big  Australian- 
born  son  to  become,  what  he  remains  to-day,  one  of  its  moBt 
entrhuBiaatic  members.  Auatrahans  have  noted  with  pleasure  the 
proposal  to  send  a  eomniiBsion  of  jouroaUsta  and  others  from 
England  to  Australia  •to  inquire  into  certain  public  matters 
affecting  that  gi'eat  island  conttaent.  Iheae  iuvesligators  should 
be  able  to  do  much  good  work ;  and  if  they  wish  to  discover 
the  unknown  quantity  .c,  they  ought  to  attempt  to  unmaBk  the  dis- 
loyalty which  has  been  said  by  London  littiratetirs,  when  they 
have  taken  a  hohday  from  fiction-writing,  to  lurk  beneath  the  fair- 
seeming  surface  of  the  A.N.A. 
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LoiALTY. 

I  BtoaLJ  not  enlarge  upon  this  preposteroua  repreaentation  if  it 
Lad  not  in  the  paat  JGraonstrably  projudioecB  Auetraliana  socially 
in  England  and  soni«  of  the  Australian  loan  opei'ations  on  the  London 
Money  Mai'liet;  and  now  that  the  matter  ia  under  consideration 
I  must,  though  greatly  daring,  expr^fis  tte-  candid  opiDion  that, 
at  any  rate  in  tb»  outwiird  maaifestalioo  of  loyalty,  the  average 
AuBtraliau  aurpaasea  the  ayerage  deniaen  of  the  British  Isles,  In 
many  schools  of  Australia  the  children,  while  lacking  in  that 
respect  for  the  men  who  have  passed  away  which  is  engeudered 
by  ancient  landmarka  in  older  lands — for  we  have  no  ivy-clad 
rnina  and  crambling  casttes— regularly  and  reverently  galute 
the  flag — not  an  Aaatraliaji  flag  merely,  but  the  grand  old  Union 
Jack — and  when  the  National  Authum  is  snug  in  any  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  every  mother's  son  among  the  audience,  indoor  or 
outloor,  wet  or  shine,  hob  or  cold,  doffs  his  hat,  and  remainB  thua 
unsDverEid  until  the  last  strains  of  the  patriotic  sang  have  died 
away.  In  London,  on  the  contrary,  I  havu  frequently  seen  in 
Bimilar  circumstances  a  widely  contrasting  demonstration.  Loyalty 
may  not  depend  upon  -whether  a  few  inches  of  felt,  more  or  less,  are 
upon  one's  head,  or  lemoved  slightly  from  it  ;  but  those  who  8h.ow 
possibly  an  exeeas  of  respect  for  the  Throne  ought  not  to  be  chidden 
hy  others  who  maniieat  relatively  a  defect  ia  that  direction, 
especially  w^hen  regard  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  some  of  tb«  Imperial 
titles  which,  have  been  conferred  upon  Auatralians  in  the  paat 
bavQ  been  a  burlesque  of  houonrabla  attainment  and  a  travesty  of 
real  distinctions.  In  the  light  of  such  miaunderytandings  as  have 
often  prevailed  regarding  the  Australian  attitude  towards  old- 
world  gueations,  one  ahould  hardly  be  aurpilsed  to  observe  that 
an  Auetralian  writer  receutty  styled  himself  "An  Outlandec  in 
England,"  He  had  evidently  been  imbued  with  the  prevalent 
notion  that  men  of  affaira  in  Englarj^  patronise  Australians, 
much  as  the  State  (xovernmentg  of  the  Commonwealtli  were^^)r 
believed  they  were— patronised  by  the  War  Office  when  their  early 
voluntary  and  genuine  offers  to  send  at  their  own  expense  mounted 
Boldierg  to  help  the  Motherland  in  South  Africa  were  half-aoornfuUy 
met  with  the  request  that— not  the  horsemen  who  ultimately 
helped  so  materially  to  win  the  campaign,  but — infantry  should  be 
despatched  practically  to  please  the  Colonies,  whose  feelings  might 
otherwise  be  hurt.     The  Daily  Chromck  baa  f&li&itouely  espieesed 
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the  Tiow  that  no  Australian  ought  e^ver  to  feel  liku  bu  Outlacder 
in  England  ;  and  personally,  aa  a  son  of  English  parents  whose 
progenitors  fought  in  the  old  coantry's  battles  on  land  and  sea,  and 
aa  a  loyal  subject  of  the  King  who  can  claim  to  be  an  Engliah- 
man  in  fact  aa  well  as  at  heart,  I  welcome  the  graceful  compli- 
ment inferentially  paid  to  Auatralian  Britons  when  sojourning 
in  the  world's  metropolis,  In  this  dear  old  London,  in  which 
I  surely  must  have  dwult  in  some  earlier  incarnation,  because 
it  aeems  so  homelike  and  so  familiar,  kindness  and  courtesy  have 
eneompassed  me,  a^nd  have  ca>uged  ma  to  feel  that  the  British 
Dominion,  with  its  world-wide  ramificatioas,  is  but  a  city  of 
many  mauaiona — that  England  13  one  room,  and  Australia  is 
aa.  truly  another;  that  there  ia  no  BBBential  difference  between  the 
English  Briton  who  dwells  under  a  dull  grey  sky  and  the  Austra- 
lian Briton  who  lives  under  a  bright  blue  firmament — that  the  ona 
is  as  good  as  the  other,  and  no  better ;  that  a  man  does  not  love  his 
mother  the  less  hecause  he  loves  his  wife,  even  though  he  considers 
that  where  broad  fiunily  interests  are  not  at  stake  each  should  be 
miatreas.  in  her  own  sphfire  ;  and  that  the  traditions  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  Great  Britain  are  the  common  heritage  of  Britons  every- 
vrhere.  (I  have  carefully  avoided  styling  the  Colonies  "  Greater 
Britain "  beeauae  I  do  not  deem  that  term  to  be  appropriate.) 
BtiU,  conaiateutly,  doubtless,  with  the  best  of  goodwill,  and  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  Commonwealth  nearly  every  httle  child,  evetl  unto 
the  third  and  the  fourth  generations,  apeaks  of  England  as  "home," 
a,  gi'eat  deal  of  misconception  obscures  the  outlook  upon  things 
Australian  in  thia  country.  While,  I  repeat,  I  bara  been  a  subj,eet 
of  overwhelming  psraonal  kindness,  I  aay  aa  unhesitatingly  that 
Australia,  is  unpopular  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  cloud  rests  upon 
the  old-world  estimation  of  it,  I  cannot  recall  haTing  heard  a 
Bingla  unaffectedly  genuine  expraaaion  of  eonfidenee  in  the  future 
of  Australia  or  of  sympathy  with  Ita  aspirations.  The  tone  adopted 
by  commentators  has  been  almost  uniformly  alighting  oi  pitying,  if 
not  actually  unfriendly  ;  and  some  o£  the  worst  offenders  in  thia  re- 
spect have  been  folk  who  went  to  Australia  with  nothing,  who  speedily 
made  fortunes  there,  and  who  returned  10  England  to  spend  them, 
leaving  others  to  wrestle  with  the  political  and  social  and  induatiial 
problems  which  are  heing  surely,  if  alowly  and  somewhat  painfully, 
solved  in  the  Land  of  the  Southern  Cross.  To  these  gentlemen  in 
their  pesaimisbic  thoughtlessneaa  I  earnestly  appeal  not  to  condemn 
the  bridge  which  has  carried  them  safely  over  their  earhei  diffi- 
culiiea — not  to  kick  away  the  ladder  on  which  they  have  risen  to 
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success.  We  ma.y  teasoaabLy  object  to  the  cry  "  AuatcaKa  for  the 
Aaetraliana  !  "  but  we  ought  to  unanimously  endorge  the  SGnttmeiit, 
*'  Australians  for  Australia  !  " 


The  Object  To-Nioht. 

If  ni;  conception  of  tbe  parpasa  of  the  meeting  to-night  is  oor- 
rect,  I  am  expected  (1)  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  party  political 
questiona,  alike  Imperial  and  Australian;  and  (2)  to  provoke  free 
and  fraak  discussion,  which  may  tend  to  the  explanation  and  re- 
moval of  occaaiong  of  differenae  between  thti  Old  Country  and  the 
New.  I  shall,  accordingly,  say  nest  to  nothing  about  a  certain 
Bcheme  which  we  have  been  told  was  desired  in  th«  Colonies,  though 
one  Tarely  hears  it  aerionsly  debated  there,  and  never  aa  a  party 
matter.  On  that  head  it  will  he  sufdcient  at  present  to  add  that 
certain  leading  Australian  stateamen  of  one  cast  of  mind  remarli 
that  tbey  are  not  persuaded  of  the  need  for  roping  together  free- 
limbed  pedeatrioiia  to  help  them  to  walk  in  tbe  atteefc.  CriseB 
alone,  say  they,  can  jaatify  exigent  measures ;  and  first  produce 
your  exigency,  or  show  that  it  is  impending,  and  then  prove  that 
yoar  meana  to  your  end  will  really  tend  to  that  goal.  And,  above 
all,  abandon  the  suggestioa  originally  jhromulgated,  with  almost 
fatal  resulta,  that  one  condition  to  the  auoeeaa  of  the  scheme  of 
preferential  trade  ia  the  stopping  of  Australian  mauufacturea  at 
the  stage  which  tliey  have  now  attained.  Auatraliaiis.  as  the  in- 
habitants of  ii  young  and  progressive  country,  will  never  be  content 
with  such  a  stipulation.  In  thia  view  Fite-traders  and  Protec- 
tionists ixlike  heartily  unite — though,  in  contrast  to  tbe  opponents 
of  the  proposed  preferential  tariff,  some  patriotic  leaders  of  public 
thought  warmly  champion  the  project,  and  contend  that  crisis  haa 
Etlready  provoked  it.  The  ultimate  issue  of  the  controversy,  ho-w- 
Qver,  nobody  at  thia  stage  dare  attempt  to  forecast. 

SOCEALISU. 

Dealing  with  more  positive  themes,  I  shonld,  speaking  straight- 
forwardly and  inviting  the  most  unsparing  criticism,  which  shall 
be  taken  in  the  best  spirit  pOaaible,  hrst  mention  tbe  Glibject  of 
Sociahsm,  wliieh,  during  my  short  stay  in  England,  I  have  heard 
again  and  again  urged  as  a  strong  reason  why  all  things  Aus- 
tralian should  be  looked  at  askance,  Trhy  AoistraUau  securities 
mnat  be  disregiLrded  or  actually  condemned,  and  why  AustrsJia 
should  be  neglected  alike  by  capitalists  and  by  manual  workers, 
PmBoually,  aa  an  avowed  aiUi- Socialist  from  convictiou,  I  deprecate 
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many  of  tbe  projects  which  are  ventilated  in  the  Federal  Parliament, 
and  I  deplore  auoh  crasa  atupiditj  as  that  displayed  in  eonneetion 
with  the  Six  Halters  iacident.  If  tbs  ertreme  Socialists  could  have 
their  way  there  might  be  some  icasou  for  disctuiet,  but  I  haTo  not 
the  slightest  shadow  of  a  sliade  o£  fear  that  maay  of  tbt;ir  airy 
schamea  will  crystal]iis:&  into  anything  solid.  Critics  at  a  distance 
are  apt  to  overlook  tihe  fact  that  imdci  the  Federal  Conatitution  the 
residual  authority  ia  veated  nob  in  the  Federal  body,  but  in  the 
separate  States.  Tiieae  alone  can  authorise  Federal  action  in 
various  important  matters  of  social  andindustrial  and  other  legisla- 
tion ;  and  such  an  authorisation  is  not,  and  is  never  likely  to  be, 
given  by  them.  Much  legislation  of  the  kind  indicated  is  proposed 
in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament ;  but  even  there  little  is  done,  and, 
regarding  that  little.,  there  are  already  apparent  signs  of  reaction, 
due  to  practical  experience  and  the  application  of  that  saving 
common-Bense  which  has  usually  characterised  Brttona  eveiywhere 
before  and  since  the  day^  of  'VVellm^'toD.  One  r&calls  at  this  point 
a  story  told  recently  of  a  famous  Scottish  minister  who  wag  eum- 
raoned  to  the  deathbed  of  a  parishioner.  Before  the  divine  could 
open  hie  lips  to  utter  words  of  solace  the  dying  sufferer  cagetly 
exclaimed : — 

'"  I'm  no'  n.  Raadical  noo,  air  I  " 

"  I  don't  underaiand  your  meaning.  John,,"  the  mmistBr  replied. 

""Wcel,  je  ae-e,  air,"  lie  rejoined,  "  aome  yeara  ago  I  used  to  niGet  wi' 
Xhineaa  llobertsoii  nrd  Peter  Madaren  and  ToimiiiLa  M'Grsgcir  and  a  lot 
T))^>^  o'  TOO.  aiild  cronies-  at  the  Kob  V.ay  publi«>hfioEe  ta  conBid^r  aboOi. 
the  deveeBioa  o'  the  lands  o'  the  n&ebor  lords  and  lairda.  We  begood  wi' 
ma  Lord  Moray  and  soon  aettled  him ;  than  we  toot  Lady  Willonghby 
and  disposed  o'  her;  and  tliciii  we  com'  to  Mr.  Jiuchaimn-HjuniLtun's 
bonuie  bit  oJ  pTopei'ty  and  divided  it  tu  the  satisfaaction  o'  a'  pairtiea. 
But  Qift  iriends  tibd  cronies  wailnii,  atop  thtre ;  they  cam'  a  little  nearee 
hanie — to  this  very  viilach  11.861'— and  begood  to  divide  ma  ain  little 
cpott,  that  I  and  uiy  (orbears  liae  he&n  sae  lang  ppood  o',  I  eouldna' 
Btand  that.     I'm  no"  a  Raadical  nog,  sir." 

I  remember  having  beard  a  noted  agitator  in  Anatraiia  strongly 
fldyocating  the  imposition  of  a  progressive  land  tas,  with  the  purpose 
of  "  bursting  up  "  large  eatatea.  He  had  juat  retired  from  farming, 
and  he  owned  a  block  of  land  worth  £a,00O.  Knowing  this, 
one  of  his  audience  inquired,  "  At  what  point  ehould  the  progrea- 
sive  tax  begin  ?  "  "  Well,' '  he  said,  "  I  think  about  iS,005  would 
be  a  fair  start  I "'  One  is  reminded  also  of  Mesty,  the  highly 
original  negro  chturaGter  in  Monyat's  "  MadaUipmon  Easy,"   who 
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was  a  preacher  of  eqvulity  wlien  be  boiled  the  kettle  for  the  ndA- 
Bhipmen,  but  whoBe  latest  pronouncement,  after  promotion,  was : 
"Damn  equality — now  that  I'm  Major-Domol  "  For  obvioua 
reaaona  connected  with  the  homestead  blocks  system  and  otter 
conaide  rati  one,  land  nationalisation  theoi'ies  and  similar  Bablinxelj 
impracticiLble  notions  ihave  no  cbancG  of  permanent  acceptanQQ  in 
Australia  ;  and  no  honest  man  in  a  state  of  Eanity  talks  of  actually 
oonfiscatiiig  land  values,  any  more  than  he  thinks  of  repudiating 
loans.  MoreoTer,  eTea  assuming  that  effect  were  given  to  the 
most  UBCompcomising  proposala  in  the  waj  of  land  taxatioQ  in 
Aastralia,  the  general  burdeaa  of  the  landed  proprietor  would  not 
be  comparable  with  those  already  borne  in  mSiuy  parts  of  the  Old 
Country.  And,  wlien  so  much  is  heard  here  in  deprecation  of 
Australian  Socialismr  is  it'not  pertinent  to  remind  the  objectors 
that  more  socialistic  undertakiags  are  actually  beiitg  conducted  by 
the  London  County  Council  than  have  ever  been  proposed  in  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament '?  Of  coutsg,  tliere  may  be  more  excuse 
for  anch  experiments  where  they  affect  people  who,  as  in  a  large 
city,  have  a  closer  community  of  interest  than  where  tbey  uu^^aally 
apply  to  diverse  elaasea,  auch  as  artisans  in  the  congested  towns 
and  primary  produeera  in  the  lonely  and  isolated  back-blocka  ;  but 
this  conaideration  only  modifies,  witliout  de8trD;yiiig  the  sig;nlfJoaiiee 
of  the  eompariaon.  Before  dismiasing  this  topic  it  may  be  well  to 
define  State  Socialism  as  it  is  understood  in  Australia.  Quite  mis- 
taken are  those  who  imagine  that  it  has  anything  in  common  with 
■what  is  usually  connoted  by  Continental  Socialism,  or  that  it  is 
based  on  disloyalty  or  grounded  in  anarchism.  It  ia,  in  practice, 
simply  an  attempt  to  reserve  to  the  State  what  are  termed  mono- 
polies in  public  utilities,  though,  this  definition  may  be  eonaidered 
somewhat  elastic.  The  principle  ia  defensible  where  it  interposes 
State  authority  between  the  individual  and  monopolieB  which  under 
private  direction  would  probably  be  exerciaed  inimically  to  hia 
interests  and  to  the  public  weal.  It  Is  indefensible  where  it  tends  to 
diminish  that  individualism,  with  its  wholesome  competitions  and  free 
scope,  which  has  been  as  the  very  life-breatb  of  British  eaterpriae 
throughout  the  world.  This  fact  has,  indeed,  already  been  recognised 
in  Australia,  where  every  Ulegitimate  experiment  in  State  Sooialiflm 
has  broken  down,  or  is  breaking  down,  of  its  own  weight,  and  where 
there  ia  accumulating  aTid&Qce  that  a  State  monopoly  may  become 
the  worst  and  the  most  dangerouB  of  all.  In  this  recognition  you  see 
provided  a  security- ensuring  safety-valve.  It  is  a  remarkably  augges- 
tive  fact,  too,  tLat  Australia  is  nfivei  at  any  other  time  so  ceitain  to  be 
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free  from  extremist  prop03*le  of  legiglation  aa  wlien  the  most  blatant 
Boeialiets  ara  in  office  as  Mimatera  of  the  Crown,  Many  of  these 
men,  however  wrong-heailed  according  to  our  ideas,  are  honast  and 
patriotic,  if  otheiB  are  only  political  adventarera  and  general  hatn- 
buga ;  bat  as  they  grow  in  years  tie  really  influential  Socialists  decline 
in  faith  in  the  eflieaey  of  maohine-made  morality,  compulsory 
brotherly  love,  and  artificial  new  hGavens.  They  then  fancy  that, 
after  all,  men  must  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  When 
they  attain  Cabinet  mok  they  feel  and  show  a  sense  ol  official  resp-on' 
sibihty  wbich  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  most  rigid  of  Conserra- 
tivea.  And  when  bo  much  is  beard  in  derogation  of  the  Australian 
Natives'  Asaociation,  I  cannot  forbear  uttering  the  reminder  that 
the  moat  dangerous  of  the  Sooialist  estrsmi eta— like  the  sna,ilB,  the 
&pa.rrowH,  the  rabbits,  and  the  foxes,  that  are  worse  foes  to  the 
primary  produc&rs  tlian  even  a  drought  ig — were  espcrtationa  into 
Australia  from  older  lands,  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Similarly, 
the  chief  and  noigiaat  opponents  of  immigration  are  men  who  went 
to  Australia  from  this  quarter  of  the  globe  by  the  aid  of  free  or 
assisted  passages,  and  now  wish  to  keep  a  good  thing  to  thamaelvee. 
Emphatically,  I  have  no  fear  that  State  Socialism  will  ever  become 
a  real  menace  in  the  Commonwealth.  Already  it  is,  in  its  extra- 
vagant forms,  a  declining  force.  I'he  common  sense  of  Australians 
is  kitting  it. 

AirSTBALIA    .4.ND    TUT.    NAVY- 

Bince  I  have  been  in  England  I  have  heard  repeated  nd  naitscam 
the  statement  that  Anatralia  has  been  mean  and  unworthy  in  its 
contributions  to  the  defence  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  by  any  means 
accept  that  conclusion  ;  but  I  shall  not  labour  the  argument,  as  the 
facts  have  been  clearly  etatsd  in  this  room  and  elsewhere  by  Senator 
Matheson,  of  Western  Australia,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have 
carefully  studied  the  subject.  One  may,  however,  reiterate  a  few 
salient  points,  the  most  impressive  of  which  is  that,  though  the 
Imperial  Government  did  not,  in  the  judgment  of  Australia,  givefidl 
practical  effect  to  its  coven  an  t^particnlarly  with  reference  to  the 
training  of  men  for  the  Navy — under  the  agreement  arranged  at  the 
Imperial  Colonial  Conference  in  1867j  the  arrangement  then  mada 
was  extended,  and  has  since  been  amplified  in  the  interests  of  the 
Home  authorities.  The  Australian  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the 
Auxiliary  Squadron  has  been  increased  from  ±^12G,000  to  £'200,000 
pet  annum,  and  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  have  consented 
to  virtually  unlimited  control  over  the  expenditure  being  exercised 
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by  thfl  Home  authorities,  and  also  to  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  ships 
being  lio  longer  tiroumscribed.  Bo  they  raaybs  thouaande  of  miles 
distant  from  AiiBtralia  in  time  of  orisis.  Our  naval  eritiee  should 
reraember,  to-o,  ihat  at  any  important  time  we  }iave  in  &«tiial  fact 
no  voice  wliaterer— not  the  slightest  vestige  of  influence,  or  a  jot 
or  tittle  of  lepresentation — in  the  spending  of  the  monBy  contributed 
to  the  Navy  :  and  as  Mr,  Balfour  recently  reminded  a  deputation 
from  Poplar,  this  is  ^  serious  couaidemtion.  When,  further,  we 
hear  that  we  Australians  are  "sponging"  and  "  loating  " — (or 
these  opprobrious  terma  ha^e  been  directed  against  us — apon 
ths  old  Mother  Country  for  the  defence  of  our  shores,  such 
an  accusation  is  bound  to  e:KtoTt  an  indignant  disclaimer.  We 
are  not  doing  anythiag  of  the  kind.  Thoug'h  the  poasibUity 
of  a  eueceesful  invasion  of  Australia  is  said  by  authorities  to 
be  only  the  remotest  contingency,  on  account  of  the  diatance 
of  the  Commonwealth  iroui  the  bases  of  agg;regaive  forsiga 
Qa,tione,  we  raaliae  that  the  Navy  must  always  be  the  first 
line  of  defence  in  a  country  girt  by  the  sea  and  aurroaaded  by 
shipping,  as  Australia  is.  The  enpenditurc  upon  the  Eitig'g  ships 
ifl,  however,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Commonwealth's  con- 
tributions. toTvarda  the  total  cost  of  defence.  During  the  current 
year,  for  instance,  it  is  to  expoud  ^800,000  in  addition  to  the  subsidy 
to  the  Auxiliary  Squadron,  or  altogether  £1,000,000  sterling  ;  and 
this  is  independent  of  the  large  amounts  spent  by  thousands  of 
private  citizens  upon  Defence  Rifle  Clubs,  mounted  and  otherwise, 
Is  it  not  self-evident,  further,  that  if  Australia  were  partly  or  wholly 
occupied  by  a  foreign  Power,  Great  Britain  would  have  to  pay  for 
its  Bhips  and  othor  defences  in  Australian  watera  infinitely  more 
than  it  pays  now  ?  This  aspect  of  the  ijuestiou  was  recognised 
early  in  the  IftSt  century,  even  before  the  greater  part  of  Australia 
waa  populated  at  all,  in  the  oatablishment  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  long-sinee  abandoned  fortifieationa  near  to  Port  Darwin, 
for  the  pnipose  of  keeping  open  and  safe  th&  trade  routes  between 
China  and  the  South  Seas,  One  may  appositely  inquire,  too, 
why  such  an  outcry  should  be  raised  against  Australia  with 
reference  to  the  alleged  smallneaa  of  its.  naval  contributions, 
when  for  many  years  South  Africa  and  Canada  paid  nothing 
whatever  on  these  accounts  into  the  common  fund  of  the  Empire. 
Yet  those  countries  are  flanlied,  to  an  extent  unknown  in  Australia, 
by  the  territories  of  foreign,  and  possibly  hOBtile,  Powers,  whose 
presence  conBtitutea  a  problem  of  peculiar  difficulty.  There  would, 
moreover,  he  practically  no  such   trouble  now  in  proiximity  to 
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Ailetralian  coasts  if  the  prescient  action  of  Australia  many  yeara 
ago  in  annesing  the  unsecured  portions  of  New  Guinea  had  not 
been  vetoed  by  the  rmporia]  Government,  ■with  the  consequenca 
t]ia,t  another  foreign  complication  Traa  introduced  ;  and  if  our  con- 
stant ani  importuDELte  reprGSfintatione  regarding  the  New  HsbrideB 
and  ftdjacflnt  islands  had  not  been  in  larg'a  measure  ignored  hj 
the  Home  authorities.     1£  AitatTaliana  can  be  conii Laced— not  by  a 
policy  of  scornful  nagging  and  lieotoring,  but  by  legitimato  argu- 
ment— that  their  contributioiiB  to  i.he  Navy  are  inadeiiuabe,  they 
will  not  beeitata  to  increase  tha  ^rant.  as  they  do  not  believe  in 
the  decidedly  un-EngliBh  device  of  gatting  something  for  nothing. 
But  in  the  proceaa  of  convineing  them  yoa  should  remember  that 
Auatraha  is  pecfectly  self -con  tfiined  ;  that,  if  it  is  important  to  hec 
to  have  her  produds  conveyed  to  purchasers  across  the  Beaa,  the 
conveyance    of   that   produce   is   even   mors   important   to    those 
purchasers,  who  own  the  ships  which  carry  the  Austrahan  goods  to 
the  Old  Country  and  the  Old  Country's  goods  to  Australia— shipa 
which  ar&  manned  not  by  Australians  or  other  Britons,  bilt  largely 
by   foreignars — and  that  the   English  moufiy-lender  holds  upon 
Australia  and  Australians  a  heavy  mortgage,  repreflented  by  seven  or 
eight  luillionB  sterhng  annually,  in  interest  on  State  debtss  besides 
probably  as  much  more  on  private  account.     Will  somebody  tell  us, 
since  so  much  has  been  heard  on  the  other  aide,  what  the  Old 
Country  i-eally  apends  upon  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
BO   demonstrate   whether  there   is    any  safBcient  gpotmd  for   the 
constant    and    vexatious  complaints  of  niggardliness  which  are 
dii'ected  againat  ub,  mostly  by  people  unnicquainted  with  the  facts  ? 
Yon  should  remember  that,  quite  irceapective  of  the  million  and 
more    that    Australia   is   spending   annually   upon   defence,   it   is 
fighting  the  battle  of  Empire  in  other  directions.     Civilisation  may 
go  forward  on  a  powder-eart,  hut  it  has  other  vehicles  too.     The 
fltahvart  men  and  women  who  are  subduing  the  wilderness  in  the 
back-blocks,  amid  diapiays  of  patient  bravery  escelling  many  which 
have  been  rewarded  with  the  Victoria  Cross,  are  making  homes  for 
thousands  of  brother-Britons  on  this  side  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and 
those  who  at  the  outposts  ospand  the  Empire  as  verily  defend  it  aa 
those  who  keep  watch  and  ward  over  that  which  has  already  been 
attained.     For  the  day  ia  fast  coming  in  which  Australians,  having 
overcome  the  fears  of  oversea  immigration,  which  were  doubtless 
partly  due  to   the  action  of   the  Imperial  Government  in  having 
originally  made  a  convict  peat-house  of  their  land,  will  acknowledge 
and  give  effect  to  certain  great  principles  of  well-considered  govern- 
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ment : — 1.  That  the  beet  way  in  ■which  to  inci-eiae  the  whitfl  popular 
Hon  ill  tlia  Commonwealth  gGnerallyis  by  augm&ntmg  the  coloured 
population  in  the  tropica — say  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn — 
eepeci ally  hy  the  inttoductioa  of  Bcitish  subjectB  who  would  fight 
ou  oup  8i3e  if  an  emergency  should  arise.  2.  That  the  most  feasible 
means  of  ensuring  protitahlc  employment  for  whit«  workers  is  to 
add  to  the  number  of  white  people  willing  and  abl«  to  work,  for,  in 
a  yoong  and  productive  coimtry,  populatiou  malieis  proaperitj*. 
8.  That  in  the  warmer  zonea  of  the  earth  even  the  British  race 
needs  a  regular  and  well-sustained  gtr<;aui  of  coldei-country  blood 
to  lieep  it  vigorous,  if  not  to  pravent  the  torrid  aun  from  eventually 
tuming^  the  people  blacl ;  for  ethnologists  tell  na  now  that  skin 
colour  is  almoBt  entirely  a  matter  of  climat*. 

Finance. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  real  circomstauces  of  the 
eaee  it  is  amazing  to  witness  the  violent  attacks  bo  frequently 
made  upon  the  solvency  of  the  AcatraUan  States;  and  the  low 
relative  position  of  our  bonds  and  other  securities  in  the  Lond!on 
market  is  positively  humiliating,  and  equally  surprieing.  "What  is 
the  reason  lor  these  inscrutable  things  ?  Haa  Auetralian  pro- 
ductivenees  shown  the  least  sign  of  decadence  ?  Have  we  ever 
repudiated,  or  threatened  to  repudiate,  our  obligations,  or  any  part 
of  them  ?  Have  we  at  any  time  even  sought  a  concession  to  the 
extent  of  A  moment's  time,  or  a  farthing's  abatement,  in  payment 
of  principal  or  interest,  or  asked  for  any  lenity  or  favour  whatever  ? 
Assuredly  not.  Then  what  is  the  cause  of  the  slighting  treatment 
that  we  have  ej;perienfled  from  our  creditors,  who  foolishly  iiscredit 
their  own  securities?  These  questions  have  already  been  pro- 
pounded by,  among  others,  Mi-.  Coghlan,  the  Agent-General  tot 
New  South  WaleB,  who  may  now  fairiy  be  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
leading  statiaticians  nf  the  world.  By  the  logic  of  facts  and  figures 
which  cannot  he  gainsaid  by  any  clear-headed  investigator,  Mr. 
CoghlaQ  has  proved  that  the  existing  scare  affecting  Australian 
Government  securities  is  entirely  unjuatified.  Thoughtful  AuBtra- 
Hans,  armed  with  a  knowledge  of  our  political  conditions,  may 
aay  to  the  English  investor :  "We  do  not  care  how  little  you  lend  to 
the  Colonies — the  leas  the  hftter;  it  pays  to  keep  Governments 
poor,  and  when  we  actually  need  money  we  can  borrow  it  locally, 
on  better  terms  for  the  borrower  than  those  exacted  in  London." 
These  representations  are  true;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  a  steadying  influence  upon  the  loan  uiarliets  everywhere  for 
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AuBtralian  stocks  will  be  exercised  through  the  determination  of 
the  Federal  Parliament  to  construct  all  ComiciODweiilth  public 
undertaliings  by  the  aid  of  isvcime  aioneya,  and  not  loan  moneye. 
A  continuance  of  tliatrust  oa  the  London  market  wonld,  however, 
be  deplorable  for  muny  raa-sons.  It  must,  for  iiiBtance,  bave  a  dis- 
turbing effect  upon  some  of  the  bondibolderB  who  are  not  verged  in 
the  mooda  of  the  markets,  and  it  may  make  tbem  donbt  sometimes 
whether  they  do  in  reality  bold  what  is  in  their  possession — a  jilt- 
edged  seonrity  as  certain  in  its  value  as  a  Bank  of  England  note  or 
a  golden  aovereipn.  Then,  though  the  local  price  of  Govemraenfc 
stocks  in  the  Colonies  may  be  higher  than  that  ruling  in  Loudon, 
and  though  to  some  extent  the  money  handled  may  in  some  way  or 
other  be  derived  from  the  same  quarterB,  it  is  not  desirable  that  in 
a  young  country  funds  which  ought  ta  be  invested  in  private  enter- 
prises should  be  locked  up  in  the  State  Treasuries.  It  is  a  pity,  too, 
that  in  this  land  the  truatses  and  other  representatives  of  com- 
paratively poor  lenders  should,  through  an  absurd  fear  of  the 
stability  of  Australian  aecurities,  inveet  available  money  in  lesa 
lucrative  aud  cpore  uncertain  directiona.  Additionally,  there  is  a 
consideration  which  ought  to  weigh  duly  with  those  who  talk  so 
eamcsily  about  the  excellencies  of  Pan-Britanni-c  union — the  pro- 
spect of  Australians,  repul&ed  from  the  London  marlcet,  s&cunng 
better  treatment  in  New  York.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  many- 
Bided  subject,  but  content  myself  with  adding  that  the  alternative 
menti-oaedr  which  would  ine\itably  lead  to  a  partial  diversion  of 
Australian  business  from  England  to  America — for  trade  often 
followa  the  money-lender — has  been  and  ie  being  serionply  disenssed 
in  Aastraliao  Parliaments. 


A  CosTEisr. 

On  the  general  issue,  reflective  Australians  will  admit  that  in 
some  past  yeara  their  Governments  have  borrowed  too  lavishly, 
partly  because  money  was  literally  thrown  at  them  by  Old  World 
financiers,  who  at  one  time  gladly  paid  more  than  par  for  Australian 
Three  per  Cents. ;  but  such  a  charge  cannot  be  fairly  aaatained  in 
any  reference  to  the  last  few  j^eara.  You  complain  in  London  that 
the  public  debt  of  Australia  is  large,  and  so  it  is  in  one  senses. 
Figures  which  I  have  before  me  show  that  the  funded  national  ob- 
ligartiDu&  represent  about  220  millio:)3  et^rling,  and  that  is  certainly 
no  trifling  amount.  But  the  magnitude  or  otherwise  of  a  debt  depends 
npon  the  foundation  upon  which  it  stands,  and  also  upon  what  is 
behind  it ;  and  no  other  couutry  In  tho  world  is  so  sabstantiiil  in 
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thi&  respect  as  Australia.  Not  a  penny  of  the  220  millions  liSiS 
been  blown  into  the  sue  in  powder  smoke,  but  the  ov^rwbolming 
bulk  of  it — £130,000,000 — has  been  judioioualy  LOTested  in  sucli 
worls  of  public  utility  as  15,000  miles  of  State  railways,  hesidea 
beleg^ai^b  ajid  telephone  lined  &iid  other  monopolies,  which  in 
most  other  lands  ars  under  private  control,  Tlie  rnilways  earn 
every  year  between  10  EUid  11  millionB  aterUng,  or  aomething 
like  3  per  cent,  on  the  capital  handled ;  and  the  iadirect  gaina 
derived  from  the  lines — the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  transit  and 
the  increase  in  the  revenue  from  land  tax  and  leasehold  rents 
and  pucchC'Se  price^are  at  least  as  coneiderable  in  a  national 
financial  aspect  as  the  difference  between  the  incoming  and  the 
outgoing  of  the  i-ailways,  Of  the  i*220,0(X)fOOO  which  have  been 
borrowed,  £120,000,000  iave  long  been  earning  fnll  interest, 
and  two  millions  more  are  coyered  by  acnumnlated  ainkiug  funds, 
in  cirounmtauceH  with  which  Mr,  Walter  James,  K.C.,  Agent- 
General  for  Westem  Aualraliii,  dealt  lately  in  an  admirably  suc- 
cinct little  pamphlet.  AVLat  really  ia  a  debt  of  £220,000,000 
to  4,000,000  people  who  are  honour- loving,  hard-working,  practical 
minded,  and  zealous,  and  who  live  aa  strenuous  a  life  aa 
any  otber  Britons  under  tlie  sun  ?  To  them  it  repreaenta  only 
£'&S  a  head,  wben  the  individual  wealth  o£  the  people  is  more 
than  £300  per  unit  of  the  whole  population.  Australiana  have 
juat  bravely  and  buoyantly  emerged  from  a  drought  which  cost 
them  130  tQillior.s  atcrli:ig,  just  as,  ia  a.  mannec  for  which  history 
offers  no  parallel,  thsy  had  overcome  since  the  black  year  of  18S3 
the  effects  of  a  great  financial  cataclysm  which  was  a  bleesing  in 
diaguiae.  ■  > 

AoaTBAtlAN'   ACHrHVEMENTg. 

It  ia  true  that  in  Australia  (aa  it  was  during  many  years  longer 
in  Canada,  if  it  ia  not  also  now)  the  population  is  ao  scanty  that  if 
all  the  men,  women  and  children  in  the  Commonwealth  were  dis- 
tributed at  equal  diatances  through  the  country,  no  individual  would, 
on  the  average,  be  able  to  see  any  otber  ;  but  it  ia  equally  true  that 
in  the  past  yeara  the  working:  proportion  of  that  infiniteBimal 
number  of  Australian  people  h&a  produced  £450,000,000  worth 
of  gold,  wbile  its  yearly  yield  of  wheat  ia  between  70  and 
80  million  buBheia,  besides  400,000,000  Iba.  (or  ^17,000,000 
worth)  of  wool  and  £'24,000,000  worth  of  miaerals.  Every  day 
Austrialia's  indebtedness  ia  being  liquidated,  not  only  by  the  ener- 
getic and  alwaja  hopeful  inhabitants  of  the  land,  but  by  their 
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65,000,000  sheep  and  8,000,000  cattle,  1,600,000  horaes  and  mauj 
emaller  stoek,,  constituting  a  large  asset  in  the  aggregate.  So 
much  haa  been  said  in  derogatioti  of  Australia  that,  though,  as 
Sbakeapettre  hag  euggeated,  coinpariaotia  may  ba  maloiorous,  ihe 
Federal  Treasurer  (Sir  John  Forrest,  one  of  the  really  oongtraetive 
natiTe-born  Btateaiuen  of  the  Caramoawealth)  was  perfectly  justified 
in  appending  to  his  latest  Budget  speech  certain  calculationa  which 
brought  the  Atistraiian  position  into  bright  relief.  He  showed, 
inter  cilia.,  that  la  mauy  lines  which  lie  quoted  tliQ  acbievemanta  of 
the  CoDimonwealth  (where  the  producet  13  a.ble  to  work  -all  the  year 
round)  are  euperior  to  those  of  Canada,  which,  for  example,  does 
not  produce  much  more  thitn  one-fortieth  of  the  ijuantity  of  ■wool 
grown  in  Australia,  and  has  only  about  one -thirtieth  of  the  sh^etp 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Commonwealth "9  quota  of  cattle  ;  while  con- 
ceraing  South  Africa,  Sir  John  remarlted  that  ita  flg-ui-ea  were 
utterly  insignificant.  His  concluding  otaQtvatioaa  are  bo  striking 
that  they  may  well  be  oited  in  full : — 

Lfit  U8  fjlance  round  and  note  Australia's  position  in  the  world.  Let 
na  see  %vhat  her  people  have  done  and  are  doing,  Tliey  h&va  raisod 
iECll,000,000  worth  of  miiiernl  wealth  froia  the  earth  since  1655, 
including  £24,000,000  .luring  1304.  Last  year  tbey  ra.iaed  ±'ie,000,OOU 
"tvorth  of  tjold ;  and  ibc  pruductioii  haa  doiioled  during  the  pdat  'eight 
years.  In  1904  they  had  12,000,000  acres  ot  IdJid  unddr  [-ultivatioD.  and 
the  atea  ia  incireasing.  In  that  year  tl^ey  e>t{iottQd  £5,2HU,CjOO  worth  of 
wheat — the  highest  on  record.  During  tlio  aame  period  they  exporletl 
f2^jiOO,000  worth  of  butter — the  highest  on  record — and  they  esportad 
£17,000,0-00  worth  of  wool.  In  1004  their  e&ternnl  trade  was  valued  at 
£B4,;»00|OUO,  Iha  higljest  on  record,  and  I  tun  proud  to  aay  that  74  per 
cent,  of  that  trade  wHs  done  with  the  Britifih  people.  Thoy  had  on 
June  30,  1905,  £Bf5,000,000  hi  the  banlia  upmn  doposil,  and  i'21,r)00,000 
'in  coin  and  bulhon  in  thi?  banks  and  ±a5,OOO,0[)0  in  the  savings  bnniis. 
In  that  year  Jlueir  shipping  aggrc^'ateil  29,000|OCO  tons,  the  lii^hest  on 
Tooord.  They  had  an  estemal  trade  greiiter  than  tliat  of  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Swedeti,  Switzerlncd,  Hpain,  Portuged,  or  Japan.  They  had 
a  gold  production  etiuai  to  that  of  Uritish  South  Africa,  and  Eh  wool 
production  eight  times  as  lar^e  as  British  Soutli  Airica'a  and  forty  times 
oa  greut  an  thot  uf  Canada.  Their  live  stuck  numbered  fauriimeHas 
nmny  as  that  of  British  South  Africa  and  bIe  times  aa  many  as  Canada's; 
their  external  trade  Waa  equal  to  thcit  of  Canada,  and  i£ll,000,{XK)  greatet? 
than  British  South  Mrica's.  Of  the  £011.000,000  woctli  of  mineral 
wealth  i-atBfld  from  the  earth  suiee  185Q,  the  giroas  total  gold  yield  was 
£447,000,000,  which  was  eleven  tiuiea  aa  great  as  Lhat  of  Canada,  tlio 
grand  result  in  the  production  from  primary  producing  industries, 
i.acludiug  man uiac tares,  b;iug  crinal  iu  vaiac  to  £I20,000,C00  a  year.    It 
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13  6  reaord.  of  which  Australia  may  ^S  proui-  When,  therefore,  wfl  heat 
Australia  Seecieil  tind  misropreseiited  for  political  or  oiihef  purposeH,  we 
may  tiiTH  our  thoughts  with  pride  and  satififut'tioii  to  this  record  of  what 
has  hsen  and  is  ibcing  done  by  a  aaisU  uuiubet;  of  Bxitiah  people,  tataUing 
only  4,000,000. 

In  view  of  Buoi  facte  I  inquire  agam  why  the  London  Stock 
Escbanga  iiuotUitions  should  reveal  such  lemarkable  disparities  as 
they  do  show.  If  Australia  owes  £22O,00O,O0O  upon  a  teirltorj 
o£  8,000,000  square  miles,  the  London  County  Councira  indebted- 
neaa,  affecting  an  area,  which  would  be  lost  ieyond  dia<;overy 
in  the  smallest  Australian  State,  owes,  according  to  one  authority, 
an  aggregate  o£  i^'7 1,000,000,  or  coneiderably  more  than  twice  aa 
much  as.  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Htats  of  South 
Australia,  with  ita  rich  expanse  of  nearly  1,000,000  square 
milea.  Still,  while  British  Consola,  yielding  to  the  investor  2|  per 
cent,,  are  quoted  at  £88,  and  London  County  Council  stockj  giving 
3^  per  cent.,  stands  at  £9i,  Australian  3  per  Cents.,  representing 
an  iDci>iiie  of  S^,  are  only  £85,  ag&inat  India's  8  par  cent,  actual  at 
.£95.  The  mystery  thus  indicated  deepens  whan  one  aeea  Canadian 
3  per  cents,  at  £99  and  Canadian  and  Indian  8y  per  centa.  at  £102 
and  £103  respectively,  in  contrast  to  Austialia'a  £9S,  Ev^n  Liver- 
pool Corporation  3i  per  cent,  stocks,  yielding  3,J,  etand  in  the  list 
at  i'109,  and  Manchester  3  per  cents.,  earning  3|,  at  £95^.  Yet 
Australians  baT6  never  done  any  financial  kite-flying  oii  tbe  Locdon 
market,  or  ever  given  the  sUghtest  occasion  for  uneasiness  to  the 
investor — facta  which  have  been  recognised  in  the  passage  of  tie 
law  empowering  trustees  to  invest  in  their  stocks.  There  is  also 
what  may  be  termed  a  fine  collateral  eeeuiity  at  the  back  of  the 
bonded  debt.  The  electors  of  AuBtralia,  are  in  many  respects  the 
most  Lightly  taxed  people  in  the  world,  and  their  capacity  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  taxation  is  at  leaat  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  folk, 
for  the  proportion  of  an  impost  p  er  capita-  is  not  &  true  criterion  of 
judgment.  The  municipal  taxes  ara  particularly  hght.  If  any 
ordinary  council  in  the  Commomvealth  attempted  to  impose  2j.  Qd. 
in  the  £  of  the  assessment  it  w.auld  rciake  an  innovation  which 
woTjld  startle  many  affected  by  it ;  but  in  a  country  much  nearer  to 
the  Scilly  lalee  than  Austraha  is  vra  have  read  recently  of  as  mnch 
aa  12^.  Gd,  in  the  £  being  levied,  and  of  almost  as  high  a  rate  being 
paid  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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And  now,  leat  I  should  further  tire  your  patience,  I  will  bring 
to  a,  close  my  CQclflavoar — an  earnest  and  an  Lgneat  effort, 
however  imperfect  and  inadequate — to  present  to  jonr  minde  eorae 
facts  whicb  afleet  the  country  of  my  nativity — the  country  which 
boMs  all  that  I  b&ve  of  materio-l  substance  in  thig  worlfi ;  the  ooiintry 
my  confidence  in  which  rgmains  uuahalten,  in  spite  of  the  miatakeg 
of  its  ParhamentBj  and  in  spite  also  of  the  unmerited  ciisparagement 
to  -which  it  has  b&en  subjected  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Au3- 
trcbliane  feel,  and  feel  keenly,  that  in  the  talk  of  the  marts  and  the 
clubs  and  the  railway  tcaina,  as  well  as  in  eome  of  the  newspapers 
of  this  great  metropolis,  they  have  not  been,  and  are  not  being, 
treated  fairly.  The  miBtaltes  of  their  legislatora  have  been  magni- 
fied. The  brave  and  reeoUite  spirit  in  which  the  people  have 
encountered  and  coBq;iieredini3foi'tune  has  been  belittled  or  ignored. 
They  have  been  pitied  or  condemned  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  encouraged  find  admired.  They  may  be  sensitive,  bat  not 
to  honeat  criticism — only  to,  chiefly,  groandlesa  dennnciiation, 
based  upon  incomplete  knowledge  or  absolute  niisrepreaentation. 
They  do  not  apologise  fot  tbeic  country.  They  have  no  need  to 
do  ao.  They  contend  that  their  achievements  as  loyal  sons  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  should  inspire  unstinted 
respect  rather  than  grudging  acknowledgment,  if  any  recognition 
at  all.  They  dechne  to  ask  for  partial  judgment  or  sentimental 
oonBiderafcion.  TLey  prefer  to  point  to  the  vFonderful  results  which 
have  been  aocompUahed  in  converting  the  land  that— bom  in 
obloquy  and  bred  in  contemptuous  neglect— Great  Britain  made  the 
dumping- ground  for  its  worat  convicts  into  one  of  the  fi'eeat — if 
not  abeolntely  the  fceeat,  as  it  is  among  the  whitest  in  its  criminal 
records— which  are  now  known  or  ever  had  a  place  on  the  face  of 
God's  earth.  Nobly  and  thoroughly  have  Australiaue  overcome, 
in  a  moral  sense,  the  stigma  of  the  birth-stain  which  they  inherited 
from  their  mother.  Nor  does  the  country  which  has  lei  the  way 
throughout  Hia  Majesty's  dominions  in  land  transfer  and  other 
legal  besides  economic  reformB,  as  well  as  in  educational  im- 
pioveraents,  fear  comparison  with  any  other  laud  in  social  legisla- 
tion deaigned  to  liberate  the  poor  man — the  average  man — fi'om 
the  cramping  shackles  which  in  old&r  domains  convention  and  class 
privilege  have  long  fastened  upon  him.  Yet,  however  paradoxical 
it  may  appear  to  be  on  a  Casual  glanc-e,  still  consistently,  Austra- 
liana  have  striven,  without  being  righteous  overmuch,  to  encourage 
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and  to  iusiet,  tliroQgh  the  force  of  a.  high  moral  example,  upon  a 

purer  social  life  tlian  that  wliich  preTaila  m  many  other  communi- 
ties of  mat^h  older  establielLmeiit.  In  no  pLtviisaical  spiiit  m&y 
ona  remark  Kuggestivelj  that  in  Australia  one  never  or  rarely  ever 
sees  a  respectabk  woman  enter  a  piiblic-touse  to  partake  of  liquid 
refreahment,  while  the  law  prevents  the  assenibling  there  of  the 
pTofeaaionally  flighty  daughter  of  Eve.  The  Commonwealth  Par- 
liament, too,  haa  prohibited  the  importation  at  any  of  its  porta 
and  the  Bale  at  any  of  its  places  of  merchandise  of  certain  artificial 
articles  anda  class  of  pernidouB  literature  against  the  use  of  whicb 
political  and  Bocial  economieta  have  long  contended,  but  wiiich, 
nevertheleGBf  are  flaunted  openly  before  the  gaze  of  old  and  young 
alika  in  the  streets  of  this  great  city,  the  very  heart  of  Cbriatendom, 
with  its  boasted  etacdards  of  morality.  Many  yeaifs  ago  Antlionj 
Tpollope  advisad  Australians  not  to  "blow,"  and  when  it  was 
vouchsafed  tliat  e3unsel  might  not  ha.¥e  been  wholly  without 
'Wfu-ra.nty  or  significance.  But  the  reasons  and  the  occasiona  have 
changed.  Australians  are  growing  older  and  more  self-dependent, 
and  less  anxious  to  "be  taken  notice  of."  They  know  tbat  the 
facta  of  Australiftn  history  arc  greater  tliiati  any  exaltation  which 
those  facts  may  have  engendered  in  the  minde  of  the  people  whq 
have  helped  to  make  that  history.  Thus,  they  need  only  refer  the 
doubter  or  the  caviller  to  stEitiatical  records  to  ensure  their  justifi- 
cation, when  they  say  that,  though  if  Australia  were  pagan  the 
water  god  would  still  be  their  favourite  deity,  artesian  wells  diB- 
chai'ging  many  milLioDa  of  gallons  every  day  have  disclosed  in  so- 
called  "  desert "  country  resources  whose  existence  was  long  entirely 
uBHuspeebeit ;  and  when  they  contend  that  their  soil  ranks  with  the 
moat  productive  in  tbo  world,  and  that  fertilisers  have  lately  in- 
creased its  harvests  by  at  least  one-third.  By  similar  means  they 
can  establish  9uch  strikingly  important  claims  as  that,  on  the 
gauge  of  the  people's  savings  banks,  Australians  are  the  moat  pro- 
vident men  and  women  in  the  world,  and  this  without  any  excep- 
tion whatever.  If  the  recently  appointed  and  very  able  Agent- 
General  f<yr  South  Australia  had  not  undertaken  to  address  this 
Institute  on  the  subject,  one  might  further  elaborate  such  sugges- 
tive facts  as  that  they  possess  the  largest  of  all  wine  cellarB  and 
stock  stations,  wheat  farms  and  gardens,  and  that  while  such  fruits 
are  an  expensive  luxury  of  the  rich  in  countries  not  so  lavishly 
favoured  by  bountiful  Nature  with  a  auany  and  salubrious  climate, 
thousands  of  tons  of  the  choicest  grapes  and  peaches  and  figs  and 
iipricots  rot  on  the  ground  every  year,  or  are  fed  to  the  pigs,  for 
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want  of  facile  and  profitable  avenues  of  distribation,  At  the  Ba.me 
time,  and  for  the  like  reason,  buai^recls  of  thousnnds  of  galloiis  of 
tfaiS  most  wholesome  wines  remain  aa  dead  stock  in  the  va^ts  of 
British-Aastralian  vigneroiis,  wliile  Anglo-Britcns  oq  this  side  of 
the  ocean  oonsBme  foreign  yint&ges  at  doable  the  prices  required  foe 
the  AuBtraEiaa.  In  this  very  year  large  fortunes  are  being  made  on 
slieep  and  cattle  stations  rented  from  the  State  on  exceedingly  easy 
conditioDH,  an.d  eveti  during  the  worst  time  of  drought  hundreds  and 
thouaanda  offarmers  amasaad competencies.  PreBently,bya  Bjstem 
of  locking,  the  ri-ver  Murray  with  its  tributaries — the  Yaog-tge-Kiang 
of  Auattalia — will  enonnouBlj'  augment  the  poBSibilitiea  of  internal 
navigation  and  irrigation ;  and  then,  political  empiriciBin  having 
meanwhile  broken  down  of  its  own  weight  and  Federal  reconstruc- 
tion having  ceased  to  cause  confusioa,  we  may  no  longer  hear  of 
AuHtraha  being  miflrepresented  as  a  hopeless  desert,  occupied  by 
Buspicioua  peopkj  in  whose  honour  fellow-subjects  elsewhere  daie 
ijot  confidently  rely,  instead  of  being,  what  it  really  is,  a  continental 
gem  set  in  a  sapphire-hued  aud  pearl-strewn  ocean  casket.  Already 
we  have  disproved  the  accuBatioii  that  onr  birds  are  5ongl&ss,  our 
flowers  ■without  fragrance,  and  our  trees  deatitutie  of  shade ;  and 
very  soon  we  ehail  realise  in  ita  fulneaa  the  salient  truth  and  the 
inspiring  aepiration  contained  in  the  lines  of  that  fine  old  octo- 
genarian political  econouiiBt  and  Uitirniattr  of  Soutli  Australia, 
MisB  Catherine  Helen  Spence,  who  in  the  year  1895  read  a  Paper 
before  tbia  Instibate  oa  "Social  and  lutellecbnal  Aspects  of 
Australian  Life,"  '  and  who  is  liorsell  is  an  impressive  advertise- 
ment for  the  Commonwealth  :  — 

"When  will  Borne  naw  Australian  poet  rise 

To  all  the  height  and  glory  of  his  theme, 

Nor  on  the  sombre  eide  for  ever  dxeam  — 
Our  bare,  baked  plains,  our  pitiless  blue  skies, 
'Neath  whiph  thi;  haggard  buahmfin  atraina  his  eyes 

To  find  some  walerhote  or  hidden  Btream 

To  Bfive  himself  and  tloi'kE  in  wiiat  estreme  ? 
Thie  ia  not  u-U  Auatralia  !     L«l  us  prize 
Our  grand  mheritanue.     Had  ennny  Greece 
More  light,  more  glow,  more  freedom,  or  more  mirth  ? 
OuTB  nre  wide  risfais,  bathed  in  purest  air- 
Youth's  outdoor  pleasures,  age's  indoor  peaoe— 
Wbere  eolild  ws  find  a  fairer  home  on  earth, 
Wliieh  we  wnrselvcH  nrc  free  to  raiJie  mot'c  fair  ? 
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Mr.  A,  R.  BuTTERWORTH :  I  do  not  know  "wby  I  have  been  callet 
upon  to  addrEsg  you  this  eYcning,  and  especially  at  tliia  early  stage 
of  Uie  proeeedingg.  I  am  not  a  politician  ;  and  J  suspect  that  tEe 
reason  may  be  that  it  is  tbongbt  that  I  may  possibly  have  eome- 
thing  to  say  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  that  Tiaa  been 
presented  to  us.  I  am  sorry  if  by  what  I  say  I  aui  about  to  throw 
[injthing  in  tha  nature  of  an  apple  oC  discord  among  this  fair 
aesemhly  ;  but  I  admit  that,  although  I  have  liateaed  ■with  great 
interest  and  pleasure  to  tbs^p!ip9r  which  has  just  been  read,  I  do 
think  there  is  soToething  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  account. 
Mr.  Sowden,  for  instance,  aske  why  it  is  that  Australian  stocks 
are  ao  seriously  depreciated  on  the  London  Stock  Esebange,  and 
suggests  that  this  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  ignoranc-e  of  persons 
in  England  respecting  Australia,  to  "  uameriteil  dieparagenient," 
and  to  their  wonderful  powers  of  ima.gination.  I  ahould  have 
thought  that  if  there  was  a  body  of  persona  not  much  given  to 
roaiatice  and  imagination  it  -was  the  London  Stock  Exchange ;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  he  £oine  other  cause  for  this 
depreciation-  Although  I  am  an  Eiigliahman,  I  am  well  acquainted 
vith  Australia,  fo£  I  knew  it  for  a  period  of  '^5  years,  and  some 
17  yoftps  out  of  that  period  I  lived  there,  chiefly  in  Tasmania  and 
New  South  Wales.  I  am  occaaionatly  still  aaked,  especially  by 
gentlemen,  who  have  trust  funds  to  invest,  whether  in  my  opinion 
AustraUan  securities  are  absolutely  sound,  and  whether  I  can  see 
any  reason  for  tha  position  in  which  they  stand  on  the  money 
Doarket.  It  may  be  a  very  unusual  course  to  take,  it  may  be  very 
imprudent  or  very  unwise,  but  when  asked  that  question  I  endeavour 
to  tell  the  truth.  In  reply  to  that  CLuestion,  I  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  danger  is  the  Australian  working  man— the  Australian 
democracy—and  the  action  of  Australian  Governments  and  the 
trend  of  AustraHan  legislation,  ^fclw  that  may  be  very  startling 
to  many  gentlemen  connected  with  Austraha.  I  do  not  wish  in 
any  sense  to  depreciata  Australia.  It  is  a  very  fine  country ;  but 
it  is  aometimea  well  to  tbiak  not  only  of  persons  who  have  goae 
out  there  to  make  their  fortunes,  but  of  the  persons  who  have  gone 
out  there  to  loae  fortuuea,  which  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
those  who  were  there  in  1893.  I  say,  when  I  think  of  Auatralia, 
I  cannot  help  reiugmbering  what  its  Legislatures  have  sometimes 
done,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  when  it  is  said,  as  has  been  said 
to-night,  that  it  IB  "  one  of  the  freest,  if  not  absolutely  the  freest " 
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eountry  in  tlis  world,  that  it  is  not  sltogetber  qoite  so  Jtee  b 
country  as  the  lecturer  has  portrayed.  Whab  about  freedom  oE 
Qoiqtract?  "Wliat  about  tb&  fro^doiii  of  m^n  toworb  the  number 
of  hours  they  cUooae  ?  What  ia  the  fate  of  a  barber  in  Sydney 
wio  shavefl  v,  man  at  half-past  eight  on  Friday  night  ?  Ho  ia 
liable  to  a  heavy  fine ;  he  must  not  work  out  of  the  hours  prescribed 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Not  only  must  he  not  employ  any  man  to 
work  beyond  a  certain  hour,  but  ha  cannot  do  so  himself.  ("  Quite 
right.")  "  Quite  right,"  aiya  h,  gentleman.  Well,  hut  what  then 
bacomes  of  freedom  ?  "Where  is  then  the  freedom  for  a  man  to 
work  at  Buch  hourG  as  be  himself  raay  choose  ?  I  may  inform 
that  gentleman  that  I  am  a  liumble  member  of  the  Englieli  Bar, 
and  that  if  my  time  were  limited  in  that  way,  and  an  inapector 
were  able  to  come  into  my  chambera  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening,  I  ahould  have  to  return  many  of  ray  bpiefs.  I  undierstand 
the  lecturer  to  say  that  there  is  no  danger  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment of  "  isocialistic  "  Itgialation,  becausei  the  ultimate  authority 
ia  Tested  in  the  aevera,!  States.  Of  course,  it  is  -very  difficult  to 
define  socialism.  I  am  now  apeakmg  of  legislation  which  appears 
to  be  m  restraint  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  of  freedom  of 
contract.  I  unrlergtand  he  says  there  ia  no  danger  of  Federal 
legislation  of  a  restrictive  character  hecauae  the  titateB  themaelvea 
can  control  that.  The  State  with  which  I  am  beat  acqiminted 
is  New  South  "Wales,  and  what  sign  do  I  find  that  this  form  of 
BOcialiam  is  declining  ?  There  was  a  piece  of  legislation  passed 
there  a  few  years  ago  called  "  The  Concihation  and  Arbitration 
Act."  Now  that  is  an  Act  which  purports  to  compel  employers 
when  they  have  disputes  with  the  workmen,  and  vica  vcrsd 
workmen  having  disputes  with  their  employers,  to  refec  the.  matter 
to  a  Court  called  an  Arbitration  Court,  and  the  Court  is  to  decide 
whether  the  master  shall  cantinua  the  work  and  at  what  wages. 
Those  provisions  may  be  workable,  but  the  way  iu  which  that  Act 
haa  been  worlted  is  that  whenever  the  shearers  or  workmen  of  different 
kiud^  have  bad  a  dispute  with  their  employers,  the  Goverment  has 
enforced  the  Act  against  the  employsrs,  and  whenever  the  Appeal  haa 
been  on  the  part  of  the  employers  the  Government  of  the  day  has  not 
dared  to  euf-orec  it.  I  never  hear  ol  this  Conciliation  Act  -without 
being  reminded  of  Hood's  poem  in  which  he  desciibes  a  butcher 
trying  to  drive  a  number  of  sheep  into  the  slaughter-honae.  A 
beaevolent  old  gentleman  implores  him  not  to  be  so  rough.  "  Do 
try  8.  little  conciliation,"  he  says.  The  butcher  does  not  make  any 
reply,  but  he  takes  hold  o£  the  sheep,  one  hand  on  the  neck  and  one 
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hand  on  the  back,  and  tliniBts  him  np  into  the  yard,  cinS  then  he 
eiclaima,  "  I  think  I  hare  conciliated  him."  Now  that  is  preciaely 
tlia  Hort  of  eondnot  by  wticlL  the  various  Govarnmenta  of  Ngw 
Boutb  Wales  have  "  conoUi-ated"  tbe  employers  oE  the  Colony. 
Again,  it  you  take  up  the  Early  Closing  Acta  of  New  Bonth  Wales,  in 
which  it  is  provided  at  what  time  a  shop  ahall  be  oloaed,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  when  there  is  to  be  a  hitlf-lioliday,  exactly  how  the 
butchers  and  the  bakera  and  tho  milkmen  are  to  get  half-holidajB— 
if  you  read  all  that  childish  twaddie^I  think  you  muat  oome  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Auatralian  Legialatures,  some  of  them  at  any 
rate,  ara  not  only  defieifiDt  iQ  (l  sense  of  what  constitutes  freedom, 
but  arc  greatly  deficient  in  a  Bense  of  humoar.  The  lecturep 
deplores  the  "  erasa  stupidity  "'  displayed  in  connection  with  the  Six 
Hatters'  Case.  Now  the  Federal  Govenuent,  I  take  it,  were  bound 
to  enforce  the  law.  The  Grass  stupidity  was  not  in  anything  that 
was  don*,  but  in  the  law  ;  and  tha  law  is  the  aame  to  this  day,  and 
liny  person  who  goes  out  to  Australia  under  contract  is  not  to  land 
unleBS  he  gets  an  exemption  from  goodness  knows  whom.  This 
may  now  he  an  unpopular  topici  I  know  that  Australia  is  making 
a  great  bid  to  incrsaae  its  population.  No  wonder  !  The  working 
men  there  seem  to  think  that  capital  is  only  a  railch  cow ;  that 
they  have  to  go  on  sucking  the  capital,  and  that  it  will  never  oonie 
to  an  end.  The  other  dfly— on  the  11th  inst.— a  telegram  appeared 
in  the  Times  saying  that  Mr.  Deakin  had  introduced  an  amended 
Immigration  Bill,  and  I  noticed  one  of  the  proviaoea  to  admitting 
into  Australia  peraons  under  coutract  is  this  ;  "  Pi'OTided  that  the 
employe-r  be  unable  to  obtBin  within  the  Commonwealth  a  worker 
Ofjualty  Bkilled,  and  that  his  remuneration  bo  the  eame  aa  is  cnrrent 
among  workers  of  a  similar  class  in  Australia."  ("  Haar,  liear.") 
Tha.t  is  exactly  the  point.  That  ia  exactly  the  kind  of  law  which 
Sir  Edmund  Barton  had  to  enforce  in  the  Six  Hatters'  Case. 
Those  hatters  came  to  Sydney  and  the  Government  forbade  them  to 
land  ;  they  were  under  contract.  They  had  agreed  to  come  out  for 
a  fixed  period  at  certain  rates.  The  Premier  of  New  South  Walea 
telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister:  *'  Hope  you  will  release  hattets 
without  further  delay.  Matter  arousing  intense  dissatisfaction  here." 
The  Prime  Minster  replied :  "  M&D  were  prohibited  immigrante 
within  meaning  of  Act,  and  I  have  no  option  but  to  exclude,  unless 
and  until  exempted  by  me  for  special  skill  required  in  Australia.  .  . 
This  matter  mngt  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  and  impartially. 
The  duty  is  a  plain  one,  and  I  intend  to  perform  it."  On  that  very 
day  came  another  urgent  telegram  from  the  Premier  of  Now  Soath 
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Wales  saying  ;  "  Jnst  iec«ived  cable  from  Agent-General  thai 
action  taken  to  prevent  landing  BritiBh  workmen  serioualy  affect- 
ing finauciail  proBpecta  of  thia  State.  Again  strongly  urge  permis- 
sion to  Land."  "Upon  that  Sir  Edmund  Barton  oame  to  a  rapid 
legaS  eonctusion,  namely  that  tlieae  six  batters  posseHBed  apecial 
ekill  required  in  the  Oommon wealth i  and  ho  immediately 
telegraphed  to  Sydney  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  land  at 
once.  The  warning  hand  of  the  oloolc,  and  a  sign  from  my  friend, 
the  Societary,  tells  me  that  I  have  reached  my  time-limit,  but  if 
there  w^re  a  sntficient  for«8  of  police  present  to  bar  all  egr&gs  at 
these  doors,  anfl  to  protect  me  from  the  indig'Qatioa— the  rigbteoua 
indignation — of  this  audience,  I  could  keep  you  here  till  midnight 
dilating  on  the  humours  of  Australian  legislation. 

The  Hon  -T.  G.  Jknkins  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia) :  I 
have  been  connected  with  Australian  politics  for  a  good  many  years 
and  no  doubt  I  could  teep  you  aa  long  luterssted  by  rsoitalu  of 
what  has  been  done,  what  has  been  proposed,  and  what  never  bss 
b^en  done  or  proposed,  as  h&a  the  Last  speaker.  He  telle  us  he  is 
a  member  of  the  legal  profession.  Such  a  confession  was  entirely 
unnecessary,  because  from  bia  line  of  argument  as  we  followed  him 
from  place  to  place,  from  one  imaginary  point  to  another,  we  could 
easily  see  he  was  following  the  practice  of  every  able  lawyer  who 
has  a  weak  ease — that  is,  talking  all  round  it.  First  allow  me  to 
express  my  gratification  at  seeing  you.  Sir,  in  the  chair.  As  a 
politician  during  the  time  you  were  Governor  of  Victoria  I  watched 
your  course  with  interest.  I  am  also  glad  to  see  on  the  platform 
my  old  Goremop,  Sic  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  with  whom  I  was  in 
pleasant  communieatioQ  when  I  was  minister  in  South  Australia 
for  Bome  years.  As  far  as  the  lecturer  is  concerned  I  may  say  that 
he  is  a  friend  of  many  years'  atanding,  and  as  tO'  the  Australian 
press  with  which  he  is  connected  I  think  that  presa  ig  one  which 
any  country  in  the  world  might  well  be  prond  of.  The  Australian 
newspaper  gives  you  as  much  English  news  aa  nmny  of  the  London 
newspapers.  It  is  enahled  to  do  that  by  the  combination  of  all 
the  leading  papers  of  the  States,  so  that  we  see  sometimes  there 
are  benefits  arising  otit  of  monopoJies,  As  to  Mr.  Bowden's  addreea, 
I  am  not  going  to  say  that  I  endorse  every  remark  made  in  it.  I 
have  found  it  necessary  sometimes  to  disagre«  with  remarks  made 
hy  Mr.  Sowden  when  he  used  to  write  artieleB  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  I  was  the  leader-  Of  course  at  that  time  ha  was 
wrong. I  Neither  am  I  an  advocate  for  everything  that  has  happened 
in  Australia.    But  I  would  ask  jou  to  think  if  in  England  you  do  not 
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over -magnify  bbings  of  litUe  import  ELSce  tbut  happen  in  Australia.. 
It  anything  happens  to  a  public  man  there,  do  you  not  And  it 
noised  about  in  this  country  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  when 
anything  happens  to  a  public  man  in  this  country?  IE  an  ex- 
minister  or  M.P.  do&a  something  out  of  the  common  in  it  not  the 
fact  that  BO'me  energetic  correspondent  wires  the  news  to  the 
English  press  and  it  19  commented  npou  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
when  something  extraordinary  happens  to  an  Euglish  member  or 
ex-member?  In  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  aeen  in  the  papers  a 
good  dea!  about  an  ex-member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
Do  you  auppoae  we  in  AuBtralia  jm3ge  the  G70  members  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  by  an  individual  of  that  class  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Why  then  apply  any  different  rule  to  us  S  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  referred  juKt  now  to  social  legislation,  and  ha  ventured  to 
quote  Hood.  I  would  remind  him  of  another  poem  of  Hood'e  in 
■which  ha  tells  us  of  the  unhappy  aerapatress  who  from  morning 
tonight  had  to  "work,  work,  work."  Is  there  not  sueh  a  thing 
almost  aa  white  alaverj  in  this  world  1  There  were  people  in 
this  d*ar  old  England  who  not  very  long  ago  pkadei  with  the 
people  against  the  long  bourn  that  women  and  children  had  to 
worii,  I  am  no  advocate  for  extreme  socialiem,  but  I  am  an 
advocate  of  humanitarianism,  I  believe  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  every  lawyer  even,  who  works,  reasonable  hours  could  do 
better  work  for  himself,  for  his  master  Or  for  his  client,  than  those 
who  go  about  their  huainesa  overworked,  with  mind  and  body  fagged. 

Mr.  BuTTEEwoKTH  :  I  think  it  right  to  interpose  with  one  ra- 
mark.  I  was  speaking  of  restriction  of  labour  noi  for  women  and 
children  but  for  grown  men. 

Mr.  Jenkins  :  I  am  willing  to  tafee  up  the  case  with  regard  to 
grown  men.  I  had  met  a  good  many  grc'T\'D  men  in  Australia, 
America,  and  in  England.  It  is  nece&sary,  1  say,  that  men's  work- 
ing hours  should  be  limited  in  some  caaes  aa  well,  though  not  to 
the  exteat  some  people  advocate.  AVhatl  do  say  is  that,  especially 
in  a  warm  climate  like  that  of  Australia,  yon  get  better  work  out  of 
men  by  not  trying  to  work  them  too  long.  Then  as  to  the  pretty 
story  about  being  stopped  in  the  middle  o(  a  shave,  I  have  been 
shaved  and  had  my  hair  cut  in  Australia  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  but  I  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
operation  done  within  proper  houvB.  I  daresay  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance some  of  our  laws  are  not  as  intelligible  and  clear  to  the  lay 
mind  aa  they  might  be.  It  becomaa  necessary  therefore  sometimea 
for  tun  amended  Act  and  in  that  way  vast  improvementg  hfl.r$  been 
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made  in  the  laws,  in  nearly  all  tbe  States,  from  the  first  conception 
of  them.  What  I  do  want  to  aay  is  this — that  you  must  not  he  too 
BfiTere  in  your  judgment  when  you  hear  the  words  "Australian 
BociftlJsm,''  I  was  for  some  years  Commit aionar  of  PabLio  Works 
in  South  Auatralift.  We  had  a  railway  belonging  to  a  private 
company  and  there  were  li-vin^  in  the  town  to  which  that  railway 
went  a,  number  of  rather  atrong  Conaervativea  opposed  to  Govern- 
meiLt  saciahsm  and  who,  on  mora  than  one  oecaston,  took  me  to 
task  for  arguing  certain  points  against  them.  Now  ona  of  the  most 
interesting  deputations  that  ever  waited  upou  me  was  a  deputation 
of  practically  the  whole  Conservative  element  of  that  town  to  urge 
me  to  take  the  most  socialistic  step  I  could — that  is  to  say,  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  to  purchase  thia  piirate  railway.  After  all, 
socialism  becomes  a  subject  that  can  be  looked  at  from  different 
Btandpoints,  Our  socialistic  work  in  Australia,  as  far  as  general 
WOrlis  fir&  concetuf'd,  comprise  our  railways,  waterworks,  tele- 
phones, and  telegraphs.  To  advocate  nation aUaation  of  thia  sort 
here  would  be  extreme  aocialism,  but  we  take  it  aa  a  matter  of 
course.  I  am  aa  njuch  opposed  lo  some  of  the  extreme  i^eaa  of  the 
cast-iron  Conservatives  as  I  am  to  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  fire- 
eating  BociaUsts.  In  Australia  we  are  endeavouring  to  strike  a 
medium  course,  in  order  to  make  it  &b  free,  powerful,  and  progressive 
a  country  aa  we  can  for  the  people  who  live  there  and  those  who 
choose  to  come  with  iis.  We  feel  the  need  foe  increased  population 
and  are  advocating  the  remova,l  of  certain  restrictions  in  Australian 
legislation  in  order  to  encourage  good,  induatrious  men  and  women 
from  Great  Britain  to  come  out  amongst  us  to  increaaeoiir  numbers 
and,  at  the  s&ma  time,  help  us  to  share  the  burdens  we  have  there, 
as  well  as  to  help  themselves  to  become  prosperous  settlers. 

Sir  T,  FOWELL  Bu::irQOj  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.  ;  Your  Lordahip  haa 
on  many  oecaaions  given  me  a  lead  and  I  have  great  pleasure,  in 
response  to  your  tall,  in  rising  to  say  a  few  words  if  only  to  tell 
this  audience  how  glad  I  &m  to  be  under  your  chairmanship  and 
to  meet  my  old  friends  from  South  Australia,  Mr.  Jenkins  and 
Mr.  Sowden.  I  think  perhaps  Mr,  Sowden  is  one  of  those  who, 
coming  from  the  aunuy  climes  of  Austraha,  is  somewhat  depressed 
hy  November  fog  and  rain  in  London,  and  if  he  expatiates  on  his 
BuiTeringa  I  do  not  think  we  should  attribute  these  complaints  to 
ho&tility  to  the  British  Empire,  Hia  Papec  is  in  some  respects 
B  hst  of  grievances.  He  says,  for  inatanQQ,  that  Australia  is  spoken 
of  in  a  depreciatory  tone.  Now  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  that 
matter  and  that  lia  makes  too  much  of  these  grievances.    Ag  to  the 
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price  of  Beearities,  aurely  that  is  a  matter  wbich  has  no  bearing 
■whatever  on  the  feeling  with  which  we  h?re  regard  ouf  iellow- 
subJGCts  in  Australia.  I  uaed  to  visit  some  of  mj  ueighboura  in 
Australia  who  had  vineyards  and  urged  them  uot  to  try  to  Bend 
the  wtolG  of  their  produce  to  one  market  but  to  distribute  it  over 
a  wider  area^  and  I  daresay  aoma  of  them  are  acting  in  that  way. 
What  I  want  especially  to  allude  to,  however,  is  something  I  do 
not  fnd  in  the  Pap*ir,  but  which  aeemB  to  bear  directly  on  the 
relitiona  between  ourselves  and  the  Au&traliana.  That  is,  the  risk 
of  some  ttivergenoe  of  policy.  Take  Japan,  It  is  policy  to  be  on 
good  termB  with  Japan.  They  are  our  allies,  in  many  respects 
their  ideas  are  oura,  and  we  canuot  but  feel  that  they  deaerve  our 
reepect,  But  the  tone  of  the  speeches  u-bout  the  Japanese  and  the 
legislation  against  them  in  Australia  are  something  very  different. 
If  they  go  to  Japan,  Australians  cla-im  the  right  that  appertains  to 
every  Britiah  subject  by  treaty  to  go  wherever  they  pkaae.  Now  the 
day  may  ooaie^wlien  the  Japanese  may  say,  "  We  do  not  s^ee  why  we 
should  not  accept  your  principles  and  make  the  same  use  of  them 
ourselves/'  If  that  is  so,  we  may  find  the  Auatrahans  are  adopting 
a  policy  of  hostility  which  is  directly  contrary  to  our  policy.  I  con- 
fess I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  ahould  not  be  amothered  under 
th^  blanket  of  obscuTity,  hut  ahoutd  be  fully  faced  and  canaidered, 
I  do  not  want  to  find  fault,  but  I  want  AugtralifLns  to  feel  we  have 
some  voice  in  the  matter  aa  well  as  they  ;  it  may  be  a  rift  in  the 
lute  which  may  grow  wider  and  wider  and  spoil  the  music.  At  any 
rate,  the  matter  is  one  which  1  hope  will  receive  attention. 

Mr.  Walter  James,  K.C.  (Agent -General  for  Western  Aastralia)  : 
Though  I  do  not  endorse  every  observation  or  opinion  contained  in 
Mr.  Sowden's  Paper,  I  must,  as  a  native  of  Australia,  fully  endorse 
everything  Mr.  Howden  aaya  in  praise  of  the  Comraonwaalth.  And 
I  also  endorse  some  of  the  eomplainta  made  by  Mr.  Sowden  to 
which  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  takea  exception,  but  whicb  be  immediately 
proceeds  to  copy.  May  I  endorse  the  complaint  that  Mr.  Sowden 
uttered  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  Austrahan  subjects  in  this 
Old  Country  ?  Why  should  we  not  be  perfectly  candid  in  this 
matter '}  How  often  do  jou  see  words  of  commendation  of  Aus- 
tralia in  your  newspapers '?  How  freq^uently  do  you  e&e  words 
of  criticism  and  censure  7  Time  after  time,  on  turning  to  the 
cfl-ble  news,  yoa  will  find  somethinj  reported  from  Australia  that 
grates  on  the  s use eptibili ties  of  the  British  people  ;  but  you  rarely 
find  any  reference  to  matters  which  harmonise  with  your  views  and 
would  tlicrefore  p&pularise  ua,     We  refer  to  llio  price  of  &tocii9 
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merely  as  manlfestaiiana  of  the  misconceptioDS  wbieb  prevail  so 
largely  throughout  the  Old  Couctryr  while  at  the  aame  timfl  we 
think  wa  have  special  claims  an  your  eonsidemtion.  We  aak  your 
Bympathy  (or  one  reaaon,  because  in  Australia  we  atand  near  all  the 
Eastern  countriee,  nearer  to  them  in  point  at  dauger  and  attack 
than  any  other  part  of  the  White  Empire.  It  is  a  spacia!  danger  to 
u-a.  We  are  neighloTira,  whilst  how  many  in  this  audience  have 
eefsn  one  Chinaman,  much  leaa  ten  thousand  Chioeae?  How  many 
people  realise  by  personal  knowledge  the  teeming  milhona  of 
Aaiatica  who  are  on  the  borderland  almost  of  Australia — AoatraUa 
which  to-day  stands  as  a  white  country?  W&  want  to  keep  it 
■white  if  we  possibly  can,  aud  we  ask  you  in  this  connection  to  give 
U8  the  beneiit  of  the  belief  that  we  are  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  develop  that  country  for  our  own  race  and  colour  Find  to  regard 
our  acta  in  that  light.  We  bear  references  to  guestions  of  immigra- 
tion; and  I  listened  with  great  intertat  to  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Butterwovth,  who  is  a  lawyer,  because  hia  remarks  a-rs  typical. 
He  said  stocks  ware  low  for  certain  reasons,  among  which  he  apeci- 
ilod  the  Early  Closing  Acts  and  t)ie  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act.  Aa  regards  early  eloaing,  the  first  Act  of  that  nature 
was  passed  in  Western  Australia.  I  draftedf  introduced,  and  carried 
it  through,  and  of  course  belieTC  in  it,  So  far  as  shop  asaiatants 
are  concerned  the  large  majority  affected  by  this  legialation  aro 
women.  The  same  principle  is  accepted  in  your  Seats  for  Shop 
Assistants  Act,  passed  some  little  while  ago.  If  Mr.  Bntterworth 
will  read  up  the  speeohea  of  Mr.  John  Bright  he  wiJI  find  Eome- 
what  the  same  arguments  used  with  reference  to  factory  legislation 
which  Mr.  Batterworth  uses  now  in  reference  to  our  Early  CloBing 
Acta.  As  to  the  Arbitration  Act,  that  legislation  is  quite  recent 
and  the  depreciation  of  stocks  took  place  before  that  legialation 
came  into  Qxistencfi  and  therefore  cannot  be  due  to  it. 

Mr.  BcTTEEWOETH  :  My  contention  ia  that  it  is  due  to  ths  want  of 
population,  and  that  the  decreased  immigration >  which  baa  gone  on 
certainly  for  thirty  years,  ig  largely  due  to  Australian  legislation. 

Mr.  James  :  That  can  hardly  be  a  good  objection,  Ihoughl  think 
Mr.  Butterworth  gives  expression  to  misconceptions  in  the  minds  of 
many  people.  When,  you  refer  to  immigration  do  not  forget  that,  Up 
to  1891,  our  inerease  was  satiafactory  ;  but  we  had  to  face  ths  Bank 
oriais  of  1898,  one  result  of  which  was  a  serious  dislocation  of 
unekilled  labour  and  a  cessation  of  inflated  expenditures  of  private 
capital.  It  haa  taken  the  intervening  years  for  that  labour  to  settle 
'down.   Nowr  however,  matters  are  mending,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
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last  two  years  the  movement  in  favour  of  immigration  has  grown 
and  IB  increasing  ia  strength.  You  will  find  declarationa  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  Labour  [mrty, 
and  from  every  State  Premier  in  favoar  of  inunigratioQ.  There 
aifl  many  other  indications  that  there  is  a  revival  of  this  movement, 
which  has  been  delayed  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  a  country  of  four  millioDs  cannot  absorb  additional 
people  very  rapidly.  We  cannot  do  it  andCaoacia  cannot  do  it,  It 
may  surprise  some  of  you  to  inow  that  if  you  take  the  population 
between  1991  and  1901  we  increased  more  than  CanaJa,  while  if 
yon  take  1901-04:  Canada  increased  only  by  4,000  more  than 
Australia,  and  that  4,000  does  not  represent  the  natural  increase 
from  the  million  and  a  half  she  has  in  excess  of  us.  I  do  not  say 
this  by  way  of  ezcuee,  for  I  want  to  see  a  vigorous  policy  of  Immi- 
gration. Let  me  in  conclusion  assure  yon  that  in  Australia  we  are, 
alove  all  things,  British.  Outside  this  Old  Country  there  is  no  part 
of  the  Empire,  not  South  Africa  or  aven  Canada,  to  which  you  can 
point  and  say  "  That  is  a  purely  British  country,"  whereas  in 
Australia  95  per  cflnt.  of  the  population  are  of  British  birth  or 
descent.  If  we  make  mistakes  we  may  claim  they  spring  from  the 
racial  shortcomings,  and  if  we  make  a  success  it  ia  just  as  much  to 
the  honour  of  the  race  from  which  we  spring  aa  it  ie  to  oiirBfllTea. 

Br.  A.  Napier  LECiriOHAM  :  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  ia  an 
apologetic  tone  in  this  excellent  Paper  we  have  just  heard,  which 
ia  quite  unnecesaary  after  the  flourishing  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  Australian  States.  There  is  no  doubt  much  ignorance  and  some 
misrepreBentatiou  e:cidt  here  in  the  true  position.  This  might  ba 
reotified  to  some  extent  by  direct  representation,  by  suitable  men 
in  Westminster.  And  conversely  M.P.s  on  this  Bide,  aspiring 
to  a  leading  position,  should  be  espectecl  to  have  soma  personal 
knowledge  of  the  economic  condition  and  aspirations  of  tLe  States. 
Men  like  yourself  {my  Lord),  Lord Bosebery,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  &a., 
hate  this  experience  and  sympathy,  which  can  be  gained  in  no  other 
way.  Regarding  immigation,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  Im- 
perialism, United  Empire,  Ac,  but  surely  Imperiahsm  is  little  more 
than  a  name,  when  we  see  one  part  of  the  Empire  deluged  with 
surplus  labour  and  other  areas  clamouring  for  settbra :  when,  in 
the  language  of  Fcoude,  the  fertile  acres  are  simply  "waiting  for 
a  hoe  to  he  tickled  into  a  harvest."  There  should  be  some  system 
of  Imperial  and  inter-colonial  immigration,  based  on  mutual 
obligation,  and  for  mutual  benefit.  The  Unemployed  queBtiou  beta 
ia  yearly  becoming  graverj  and  the    ecormou.3  sums    collected, 
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if  spent  in  doloa,  are  only  tinkering  with  tlie  matter.  TlieiG  are 
tliouaaii3a  of  ctipable  and  williD^  men  here  who  would  make 
excell&Qt  colonistE,  but  ihsy  must  be  assisted,  considering  the 
distance  of  Australia  and  expense  of  getting  there.  We  must  face 
the  facte  and  economic  condition  of  the  different  units  of  the 
Empire,  ftQcl  tryaiid  devise  some  means  of  restoring  the  balance  of 
population.  There  need  be  no  qneationof  "  dumping  "  undeEirables, 
with  a  suitable  system  under  8tate  control  The  system  should  be 
Imperial  not  parochial,  and  the  cost  would  not  begcudged,  1  think, 
seeing  the  benefit  to  tbs  Colonies  and  onrselvcB. 

The  Chateman  (The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Bssshet,  K.C.B.)  :  1  now 
beg,  on  btbalf  of  this  mooting,  to  offer  our  grateful  thanks  to 
Mr.  Sowden  and  to  congratulate  him  warmly  on  liis  admirable 
atatement.  I  disagreed  with  him  only  on  one  point.  I  am  not 
able  to  follow  him  in  all  he  told  us  with  regard  to  the  views  that 
are  entertained  in  tb^  old  land  with  regard  to  Australia.  If  you 
choose  to  make  a  mioroacopic  survey,  yon  may  no  doubt  be  able 
to  discoyer,  in  this  journal  or  that,  some  untimely  paragraph  wbich 
argues  the  writer  ia  not  so  fally  informed  aa  he  ought  to  be,  but 
speaking  as  a  "  man  in  the  stEitet,"  in  which  capacity  I  nowprfisent 
rayeelfj  I  do  not  hear  anything  at  all  of  these  ill  remarks.  As  to 
the  price  of  Australian  stoclis,  I  am  sorry  that  the  investors  do 
not  go  foe  these  securitiea  with  that  amplitude  of  eagerness  which 
marks  their  suhseriptiong  for  the  isaiiPH  of  the  London  County 
Council.  But  ol  course  here  comes  in  "  the  man  in  the  street."  He 
knows  London  and  believes  in  the  sateable  value  of  London,  but  he 
does  not  know  so  intimately  the  resoarces  of  Austrilia.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  those  isauea  of  the  Australian  Governments  13  undoubtedly 
as  good  aa  that  of  the  London  County  Couueil.  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  prices  rise  from  one  point  of  view,  although,  aa  I  should  like 
wlien  my  ship  cornea  home  bo  purchase  largely  of  those  securities 
I  am  not  bo  ansioua  perbajw  to  seo  prices  go  up  immediately. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Imperial 
Navy.  Without  going  into  the  subject  fully,  I  may  say  that  when  I 
was  out  in  Australia  I  often  talked  withmy  valued  friend,  acoost  able 
authority  on  the  subject  and  then  Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir 
Cyprian  Bridge,  and  I  found  myacli  in  full  accord  with  the  opinion 
that  it  was  untimely  to  talk  about  any  increase  in  the  contribution  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  navat  force.  I  might  refer  to  Earl 
Grey's  two  very  interesting  rolumea  on  Colonial  administration 
under  the  government  of  Earl  Ruasell.  I  could  quote  passages  in 
nhich  he  expressea  the  vie^a  of  those  great  statesmen  who  wero 
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reapnnsilile  foi'  that  wise  step,  tke  conceasion  of  full  Belf-gov^rnmenfc 
t&  Aastralia  and  to  CaniLda.  These  men  did  not  considerthat  thera 
was  any  claim  on  the  part  oF  the  Mother  Country  for  large  contrilm- 
tione  towojds  the  niaiiitenaiice  of  the  Imperial  Kavy.  They  knew 
fall  well  that  the  responsibilitiea  which  -we  are  glad  and  proud  to 
nndcrtalie  for  the  defence  of  tha  whole  Empire  do  not  teally  govern 
the  amount  o£  our  Navy  Estimites.  Upon  what  does  the  amount  of 
our  Navy  Estimates  depQnd  ?  Not  on  the  fact  that  we  had  under- 
taken and  arc  proud  to  undertake  the  defence  of  a  particulac  Colony, 
but  on  the  naval  preparations  of  those  Powers  which  we  are  bound 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  in  the  eyeut  of  any  emergency.  "We  look  at 
what  they  are  doing,  at  the  ahips  they  are  laying  down,  and  we  ars 
bound  to  build  ships  equal,  according  to  Parliamentary  standard,  of 
those  of  any  two  Powers,  with  &  handsome  margin.  The  power  of 
increasing  or  the  ability  to  decrease  our  naval  expenditure  depends 
therefore  on  the  policy  of  those  Powers  which  we  are  Ijoand  to  be 
prepared  to  meet.  It  ia  not  therefore  on  tlie  question  of  responsi- 
bility for  Australia  that  the  amount  of  our  Navy  Estimates  depends. 
Mr.  Howden  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  loyalty  of  AuetraJianfl. 
I  remember  tntvelling  through  Australia,  long  before  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  a  govei'Dor,  with  th^  then  Governor  of  South 
Australia,  in  order  to  open  a  newcailway.  We  travelled  sometimea 
into  tile  night  and  whenever  we  stopped,  whether  the  hour  was 
twelve  OT  one  o'cioci:  in  the  morning,  there  was  certain  to  ha 
gathered  the  children  of  the  schools,  ready  to  welcome  the  repre- 
sentative of  Hia  Majesty  and  to  sing  that  grand  old  tune,  the 
National  Anthem;  Imayjuat  mention  farther,  that  during  the  five 
yeara  in  which  I  was  Governor  of  Victoriaj  I  know  nothing  more 
impre.'saive  than  when,  at  the  time  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the 
Queeu,  I  was  called  upon  to  inspect  some  ten  thousand  lads  who  were 
receiving  military  inatruction  in  tha  schools.  Ueeide  them  were 
aome  three  hundred  velerana  bionght  together  for  the  occasion,  every 
one  wearing  medals  for  past  wata  ;  aad  I  cannot  deacribe  to  you  the 
enthusiasm  of  thoae  ten  thousand  boya  when  the  turn  came  for  those 
veter&ue  to  mar^h  past.  It  spoke  volumes  and  gave  promise  foic 
generations  to  come  that  whenever  the  need  arose  for  all  Britons  to 
stand  ahouldok'  toahouldot  we  should  not  look  to  Australianainvain. 
Mr-  SoWEGM  ;  I  am  not  surprised  that  no  one  in  thiu  room 
should  dare  to  speak  against  Aiistraha  in  your  Lordship's  preaence. 
(The  Chairman  ;  They  dare  not.)  Your  Lordship  ia  too  ardent 
a  ohampion  of  Australia  to  permit  Buch  an  unfair  pro*e«dina  ;  bnt 
Btill  Australia  has  many  advurae  fO'iticB.     I  thank  tte  legal  gentta- 
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man  who  inimeiliateLy  followed  me,  more  eHpeeially  for  the 
humoroae  diaplay  that  he  gave  to  us.  If  I  were  a  criminal,  a  had 
crimitml,  I  aboulil  like  him  to  dafend  me;  and  the  worse  my  caae 
the  better  I  should  like  to  hava  hia  aervicea,  bacauae  hia  gift  o£ 
imagination  is  equalled  only  b;  his  facility  fot;  making  strong 
Btatementa  on  inauflicient  OYidence,  Is  he  aware,  I  wonder,  that 
one  part  oE  the  sumptuary  legislation  to  wbich  he  objects  is  really 
founded  on  the  legtil  practice  of  the  State^tliat  others  have  taken 
their  cue  from  the  lawyers  ?  Does  he  know  that  you  can  buy  law 
only  within  certain  hours  on  certain  dtiya  of  the  week  ?  I  fail  in 
any  case  to  trace  any  connection  between  Austrahan  stoekg  being 
BO  low  in  London  and  the  fact  that  a  legal  gentleman  cannot  be 
shaved  in  Sydney  at  balf-paat  eight  at  night — a  most  unreasonable 
hour  for  such  an  operation.  I  am  glEtd  to  learn  from  Sir  FoweJl 
BujLton,  by  inference,  that  the  real  reason  for  th€  depression  of  our 
stocks  is  the  prevalence  of  a  November  fog,  but  it  is  rather  ettanga 
that  those  fogs  were  not  prevalent  when  the  wtocIiB  were  still  lower. 
Eegarding-  the  Japanese,  I  may  explain  that  I  understood  I  lahoald 
avoid  debatable  topica  of  a  party- political  cliarorcter,  and  for  thbt 
reason  I  did  not  allude  to  that  and  one  or  two  other  matters,  or  lo 
the  fact,  for  instance,  that  there  Is  no  more  reason  for  objecting  to 
certain  parts  of  the  Australian  immigration  rules  than  there  13  for 
complaining  that,  in  certain  eireumataueag,  white  men  may  ba 
excluded  by  Imperial  iLilminiaLration  from  entering  South  Africa. 
("  While  men?  ")  Yee^  British  subjects  ;  as  is  ahown  in  the  official 
Caution  to  Emigrants. 

Mr.  James  :  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sowdeh  ;  I  will  simply  thank  you  for  the  kiaduesg  -with 
which  you  have  received  thia  motion,  andaak  yon  to  accord  ahearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairtaaa  briefly  responded  acd  tbo  proccedinga  terminated, 
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An  Aftersoon  Meeting  was  held  at  the  WJiitehall  Hooms,  Hfitel 
Motropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  28, 1905,  when  a  Paper  waa  read 
by  Mr.  T.  J.  AlldridgCf  I.S.O.,  on  "  Siena  Leoae  and  its  Unde- 
veloped Produets."     Sir  Nevib  Lubbock,  K.C.JJ.tr.,  presided. 

The  CHAOiMiN  said  he  was  afraid  Sierra  Leone  lielon^ed  to  a 
part  of  our  dcminions  that  was  not  as  well  ksowQ  as  it  should  be  in 
thia  country.  Mr.  Alldridge  had  spent  no  fewer  than  thirty-four 
jears  in  Sierra  Leone  :  be  had  be^n  a  pioneer  there,  and.  was  in  fact 
responaible  for  most  of  the  treaties  in  c&nnecti&Q  with  it. 

Hg  called  on  Mr.  AUdridge  to  read  hia  Paper  on 

BIEEBA  LEONE   AND   ITS    UJ^DEVELOPED  PRODUCTS. 

Ms  subject — the  Colony  of  Sierra  Laone  and  ita  undeveloped 
products — ia  of  considerable  magnitude  ;  but  the  hailf-hoar  at  my 
diaposal  will  only  sUow  me  to  toucl.  it  iu  the  most  cursory  manner. 

Throug'hout  this  Paper,  with  Sierra  Leone  I  include  the  Protec- 
torate. 

It  ia  doubtful  whether  West  Afcican  affairs  (sold  mines  ahvajs 
excepted)  appeal  to  the  general  publia ;  so  at  the  beginning  of  my 
lemarka  I  pause  a  moment  to  ask  why?  The  great  and  constant 
lots  of  life  in  the  West  Africa  settUments  has  certainly  given  them 
a  fleadly  reputation;  this  ia  perhaps  the  chief  cause  for  their  un- 
popularity. Another,  I  think,  may  bo  found  in  tlia  fa&t  that,  to 
those  unacquainted  svitb  the  country  itself,  the  products  seem  few 
and  uninteresting,  a  mere  ringing  of  the  clianges  between  palm  oil 
and  palm  kernels.  A  nambsr  of  evil-aonnding  terms  are  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  West  Africa  ;  for  instance,  thedismal  Swamp, 
the  dank  and  gloomy  forest,  mosquitoes,  the  isolated  life,  and  above 
all  the  deadly  climate.  It  is  only  after  many  years  of  residence  on 
the  West  Coast  that  the  European  who  has  managed  to  survive  can 
talte  a  real  interest  in  the  place  ;  but  when  at  length  that  interest 
sets  in,  it  becomes  very  deeply  rooted  as  his  knowledge  of  the  peoples 
gradually  increases,  and  with  that  kno'\i"ledge  a  OQrtain  amount  of 
respect  for  them.  I  lay  considerable  stress  upon  respect  for  natives 
and  their  customs,  because  without  it  it  is  impOfsiblo  to  get  on  a 
proper  footing  with  tliem.     I  can,  uevet  forget  the  great  kindneEs 
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Bliown  to  ma,  and  the  courteous  ceremony  with  which  I  was  receiVGd, 
during  my  numernus  travela  tiliroughouttbe  eountry,  and  which  have 
fjceatly  increased  my  peraonaL  interest  in  the  Colony  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

Comparatively  few  ofEciala,  however,  have  the  advantage — or,  as 
most  of  them  would  probably  put  it,  disadvantage — of  remaining 
long  enough  in  West  Africa  to  develop  so  real  and  deep  a  personal 
interest  in  the  place.  I  remember,  when  staying  with  a  European 
in  Sierra  Leone,  that  one  morning,  happening  to  approach  the 
calendar  hanging  on  hia  sitting-room  wall,  I  mechanically  raised 
my  hand  and  was  about  to  bear  off  yesterday's  leaf,  when  my  friend, 
observing  my  movement,  rushed  up  to  me  with  :  "  My  dear  fellow, 
for  God'a  sake  stop !  Let  me  do  it !  The  only  pleasure  left  me  in  thia 
focsaken  place  is  the  pulling  off  eveiy  morning  the  leaf  that  tells  me 
I  am  one  day  nearer  getting  away  !  "  Quite  leeently,  when  talking 
with  aa  official  at  Freetown,  be  mentioned  that  he  had  returned 
from  leave  a  week  ago,  and  that  he  had  then  only  fifty-one  weeka 
out  of  a  total  of  fifty-two  to  put  in  before  his  noxt  leave  became  due. 
It  ia  only  when  you  have  passed  beyond  the  atag'e  in  which  get- 
ting away  from  the  Coast  is  the  abaorbing  idea,  that  you  can  begin 
to  give  serious  attention  to  West  Africa,  and  see  in  it  not  a  land  to 
shun,  but  a  country  to  develop. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  say,  thirty-four  years  ago. 
Sierra  Leone  was  a  most  undesirable  place  of  residence  and 
extremely  sickly.  In  those  days  the  beautiful  and  comparatively 
healthy  hinterland  had  hardly  been  e^cplored  at  all,  and  was  com- 
pletely under  the  rule  of  the  chiefs,  with  a  rampant  slave  trade  and 
incessant  tribal  wnrs. 

All  this  has  changed,  and  Government  snperviaion  now  extends 
not  only  throughout  the  Colony,  but  in  that  hinterland  that  in 
1896  was  proclaimed  a  Protecturalo.  The  eonditiona  of  life  in 
Freetown  have  been  entirely  transformed  within  the  past  ten  years 
by  the  great  and  costly  public  works  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
the  most  important  of  which  ia  the  r&ilffiy. 

The  line,  which  was  begun  in  189S,  ia  now  finished  ;  it  runa  from 
Freetown  to  Baiima  in  the  Mando  Country,  a  distanfle  of  222  miles. 
The  making  of  this  railroad  through  a  primitive  country  was 
naturally  moat  difficult  and  costly.  I  have  met  many  men,  whose 
judgment  may  be  relied  upon,  who  have  expressed  great  admiration 
for  the  way  in  which  thia  Una  has  bean  aonstructed,  particularly  &s 
regards  the  fine  bridges  over  wiile  rivers,  This  railway  is  already 
changing  (he  country.     Broad  tracts  of  land,  in  whiahthe  oil  palm 
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iloittisliea  luxuriantly,  are  for  the  first  time  brought  into  communi- 
cation witli  the  Freetown  markets,  and  vast  <iaantitiea  of  p&lm 
iernels  ■which  formerly  periahed  are  now  turned  to  account,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  merchants  and  the  natives.  But,  of  eonrae, 
although  the  railway  cau  do  bo  much  good  it  will  also  do  much 
htknu,  unless  the  carrying  of  spirits  into  the  interior,  and  the  con- 
sequent deraoFalisJng  of  the  natives,  be  carefully  watched  by  the 
aiithorities. 

We  inwst  not  forget  that  before  thia  railway  was  made,  epirita 
wePB  not  to  be  had  in  the  remote  hinterland,  and  were,  in  fact, 
practieally  unknown  to  these  people;  a  great  responsibility  must 
therefore  rest  on  those  who  iatroduce  them. 

The  following  interesting  returns  of  the  imports  of  gin  and  rum 
for  the  past  five  yeara  will  show  the  development  of  this  trade  : 

1900  1901  1902  1903  1904 

Gin  .  .  GallMB  193,3'J7  133,(159  123,951  113,882  114,378 
Bum    .        .Gallons    141.1S12        145,78*!        175,7flfi       j84,Hil         197,647] 

Toto.1  Gfitlcnfl  "364,-5ea        27y,445        2ffl,736        208,043        Sl2^im 

For  tha  Europeans  vory  beautiful  bungalows  have  been  erected 
by  the  Goveniment  at  Wilberforce,  on  a  plateau  o(  some  1,100  feet 
elevation,  OVSrlooking  the  North  Atlantic.  Theae  are  reached  by 
a  mountain  railway  fi-om  Freetown  in  about  ha.lf  an  hour,  thus 
opening  up  a  line  of  charming  and  healthy  suburbs.  It  is  impos- 
Bible  to  over-estimate  thu  beneht  to  Europeang  of  a  night  passed 
in  the  pure  cool  atmosphere  of  the  hills,  inatead  of  the  low-lying 
malarious  town.  The  Government  has  also  just  about  completed 
a  fine  water- B  apply  from  the  mountains,  and  ia  taking  -vigorous 
measures  to  enforce  among  the  people  its  Etringent  sanitary  laws 
under  the  new  Publiu  Health  Ordinance  which  came  into  operation 
last  July.  But  sanitation  in  the  big  towns  upon  the  West  Coast 
is  the  problem  of  problems.  It  has  been  indisputably  demonstrated 
by  the  London  and  Liverpool  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine  tJiat  the 
origin  of  malarial  fever  ia  attributable  to  the  Anopheles  Mosquito,, 
and  this  theory  is  now  universally  aecepted.  It  only  remains  for 
every  reisident  to  do  hia  utmost  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
mosquito  by  the  destruction  of  its  larva.',  and  by  carrying  out 
within  his  own  compound  the  simple  recommendations  of  the 
Principal  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  W.  T.  Prout,  so  ably  given  in  hia 
invaluable  lectures  on  "  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Sanitation."  ^ 

'  LectorcB  on  "  Elementary  Hjgione  and  SBnitBtion,"  by  the  Hon.  W.  T. 
Prout,  M.B.,  CM.  (Edin.),  P rinei pal  Medienl  Officer,  Sierra  Leone.  Deliveeod 
u,t  Wllbcrlorco  lloll,  FroQiown,  May  and  June  1904. 
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There  is  also  an  Bxcellent  Nursing  Home  at  Freatown,  which 
proTides  siot  Europeans  with  the  best  attention  and  every  possible 
comfort- 

The  magnificont  and  punctual  sarvioe  of  steamers  of  tbe  Eldec 
Dempster  lina,  \Ybich  call  so  frequently  at  Frtietown,  enables 
Europeans  to  get  away  for  a  chango  to  the  Canary  lalaudg,  or  to 
Europe,  without  that  tedious  waiting  and  uncertainty  which  was 
formerly  the  case. 

I  hope  I  ha-VG  shown  satiafaotorilj  that  the  <;onflitiona  o£  Euro- 
pean life  hi  Freetown  to-day  are  totally  different  from  what  they 
were  when  I  first  knew  it,  and  so  ma.terially  improved  that  tha 
development  of  tie  Colony  does  not  now  present  the  -diffieulties  of 
earlier  times.  Sierra  Leone  is  indeed  a  country  to  develop.  It  is 
the  land  itself  tliat  reriuires  development  through  agriculture  and 
industries. 

The  educated  natives  are  themselves  awaking  to  the  necessity 
lor  working  the  land.  Only  ijuite  recently  a  wealthy  nutive  left  by 
will  a  large  sum  of  mousy,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  devoted 
to  experiraentiil  fanning,  aa  a.  practical  means  of  showing  the 
people  the  advastag-e  to  be  derived  from  working  the  land  and 
from  bringing  up  their  children  to  take  an  interest  in  agritiulture, 
instead  of  devoting  tbeir  energieB  to  petty  trading,  which  is  the 
principal  occupation  and  ambition  of  tha  ordinary  Sierra  Leonean, 
who  begins  to  trade  aa  soon  as  ho  or  she  can  toddle  about  the 
streets  with  a  something  to  sell. 

I  will  now  devote  a  few  minutes  bo  the  consideration  of  some 
of  the  products  of  th^  Sierra  Leone  Colony. 

Nature  has  been  so  lavish  in  this  Colony  that  to  the  natives 
starvation  is  impoasiblo.  Aa  for  the  oil  palm  it  ia  indigenous, 
requiring  neither  planting  nor  cultivation.  The  very  emalkst 
amount  of  work,  and  that  only  at  certain  times,  enables  the  natives 
to  live  in  what  ia  to  them  luxury.  They  are  only  too  contented 
until  they  come  into  contact  with  European  importations,  when  all 
sorts  of  new  desires  spring  up.  To  eatiafy  these>  they  must  of 
course  work  a  little,  but  only  a  little  more.  Apart  from  itg  bensfitg 
in  developing  the  country  it  traverses,  the  railway  enables  the 
Sierra  Leoneans  to  live  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly  in  the 
anburlian  villages,  where  they  cultivate  ginger  and  arrowroot  foi! 
exportation,  and  grow  garden  stuff  that  can  now  be  easily  trans- 
ported  to  tbe  Freetown  markets,  where  it  is  eagerly  bought  up. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowinsf  figures,  a  great  increase  has 
taken  place  In  tha  ginger  industry,  which  may,  T  think,  be  mainly 
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B.ttnbuted  to  the  cheap  and  rapid  tranapoEt  afforded  to  the  SierrEi 
Leona  farmers  by  the  Tailway. 

1900  190:  1902  leoa  1904 

Giager  Esports      .  Tona     d98  622  77C  878  BS6 

The  spur  of  necessity,  which  driven  the  inhabitants  of  the 
temperate  zones  to  sLreauous  endeavour,  n«ver  dmea  tlia  native 
of  the  tropica  until  he  Las  acquired  artificial  wa,nt8.  It  ia  the 
European  raailtet,  aad  not  the  needs  oE  the  untaught  native,  that 
requires  those  prO'^nctionB  that  are  now  either  totally  lost  or  nearly 
30.  The  conaervative  attitude  of  the  British  \A'est  African  trader 
needs  no  comment.  The  fact  is  he  holds  pahn  oil  and  palm 
kernsla  bo  neir  his  mental  eyea  that  he  can  see  little  else,  antt,  as 
a  rnlo,  he  appears  to  be  quite  aatiafied  with  theaa  staple  articles, 
the  impoTtaueiG  of  which  no  one,  of  eourae,  denies.  The  returns  of 
these  two  staple  articles  of  export  from  the  Colony  for  the  fise  years 
undtnncntioii«d  are  sufficient  to  show  the  magmtiide  of  the  trade, 
apart  from  tliu  enormotis  loeal  consumption,  for  no  native  can  do 
without  palm  oil  in  his  food. 

IBOO  IflOI  1902  1903  1B04 

Palm  Oil      ,     Giillnns  12fl,liOB        lfi4,?10        220,809        332,000        241,131 
PalmKarnQls  .   Tona    21,517  20,475  22,S23  22,TU0  25,101 

Now  these  returns  were  made  hefore  tLe  railway  had  penetrated 
into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  oil-palm  region.  The  next  r&tarna 
piay  therefore  be  espeetGd  to  show  a  large  increase.  But  from  my 
long  connection  with  the  Sierra  Leone  Colony  1  am  convinced  that 
the  time  has  cotf  ai-rived  when  many  hitherto  neglected  products 
may  be  cultivated  and  exported  with  considerable  profit,  not  only  to 
the  native  population,  hut  to  the  European  markets.  It  alwa,ys 
seems  to  me  that  to  alJow  two  articles  of  commerce  to  absorb,  0,9 
they  practically  do,  entire  attention,  ia  very  like  putting  all  one's 
cggn  into  one  basket,  which  cannot  be  considered  sound  policy.  The 
price  of  palm  oil  some  twenty  years  ago  was  over  i'-lO  a  ton  ;  it  went 
down  to  about  £1%  a  ton,  and  is  now  about  i'25  a  ton.  What  would 
be  the  result  if  a  cheaper  f?nhatitutB  were  put  on  the  market  ? 

Borne  of  us  may  remember  the  once  flourishing  cochineal 
industry  of  the  Canary  Islands;  but  with  the  introduction  of 
aniline  dyea,  the  cochineal  industry  at  Teneriffe  an-d  OraJid 
Canary  has  ceaeed  to  esist,  and  had  not  the  banana  industry  been 
talien  up  with  great  energy  the  people  of  those  isknda  might  have 
l^een  reduC'Sd  (o  a  very  dietiessfal  state. 

A  serious  consideration  of  tlis  subject  must,  I  thioli,  lead  one 
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to  see  the  necessity  whieh  really  exiafcs  for  supplemenblug  palm 
kern&ls  and  palm  oil  by  eubaidiaTj  produote.  Owing  to  the  primitive 
mefibod  the  Q^tiveB  have  of  expressing  the  palm  oil,  a  good  d^al  of 
oil  IB  leit  in  the  fibroii3  refuse,  and  I  have  l&telj  been  informed  that 
probably  thia  refuse  can  be  used  as  a  fertiliser.  Another  fertihger 
may  in  all  probsibility  be  obtained  from  the  palm  nut  shells,  ivhich 
at  present  are  useless,  but  which  if  burnt  would  prove  an  excellent 
fertiliser,  owitijf  to  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  they  contain. 

Ru-hher. — The  one  product  that  appeals  moat  to  the  European 
public  just  now  is  rubber ;  it  became  known  withiJi  the  Colony 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  for  some  time  a  considerable 
quantity  was  exported ;  btit  since  the  delimitation  of  tlie  country 
in  1892  by  the  Anglo-French  Boundary  CommiaBion,  the  caravans 
from  the  interior  have  been  prevented  from  entering,  and  the  trade 
huB.  mainly  been  diverted  to  the  French  port  of  Konakri,  which  \s 
about  seventy  miles  to  the  north  of  Freetown.  There  remains  to 
us,  however,  a  very  large  tract  of  country  whieh  appears  to  be 
suitable  tor  the  growing  of  the  rubber  tree,  The  dem»nd  for  rubber 
is  iQCEeEiaing  day  by  d&y,  and  if  it  1^  inteni^ed  that  Hierra,  Leon« 
shall  participate  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  production  of  an 
article  for  which  the  soil  and  the  climate  eeera  auited,  it  is  evident 
thai;  steps  ahoulot  be  taben  to  cultivate  the  rubber  tree,  aa  ia  being 
done  with  such  markeil  soceesa  in  Ceylon  and  aeverai  other 
Colonies. 

The  one  great  difficulty  ■which  would  militate  against  its 
enltivation  is  the  lengthy  time  between  the  planting  and  the 
obtaining  of  results,  wbich  I  am  informed  with  regard  to  Pari 
tree  rubber  is  several  yeara  ;  hut,  of  eouree,  although  thia  ia  un- 
doubtedly a  most  aerioufi  drawback,  Btlll  there  are  other  quick- 
growing  cropa  which  could  he  proJoced  at  the  same  time.  The 
rubber  hitherto  exported  has  been  obtained  priueipally  from  the 
rubber  vine,  but  the  quantity  from  the  vines  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  forest.  The  supply  has  b&en  greatly  diminished  in  the  ordiuary 
course  of  forest  clearing,  and  also  by  the  deatruction  of  the  vines  in 
obtaining  the  latex  ;  therefore,  as  I  have  just  remarled.  if  the  Colony 
is  to  partteipate  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  supplying  the  European 
market,  it  now  becomes  essential  that  the  rubber  tree  should  be 
planted  and  its  cultivation  form  an  industry  of  the  future. 

AjKong^t  the  products  which  take  over  five  years  to  mature  may 
be  mentioned  kola  nuts,  cocoanuta,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 

The  quick-growing  crops  with  which  the  natives  are  familiar, 
but  whi&h  in  some  iuatauces  have  been  abandoned  or  very  much 
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restricted,  ars  groand  nnts,  maize,  ginger,  tobacoo,  benni  weA, 
guinea  ooni,  rice,  cftssadfi,  and  cottos. 

i'iflss'» wi.— But  before  speaking  of  Bome  of  these  cPopsBpecifically, 
I  will  refpr  to  an  iodigenons  bass  fibre  for   which  the  demand  in 

Europe  has  greatly  increased-,  known  to  commerce  as  piassaTa. 
Probably  the  majority  of  persona  are  quite  unaware  what  ibis  is, 
how  ii  IS  obtained,  or  whenco  it  comes ;  yet  there  is  no  day  when  ib 
may  not  be  geen  in  use  in  the  streets  of  London,  One  has  only  to 
look  at  the  large  brooma  in  the  h^nds  of  the  searsngecs  to  see 
piassava,  and  to  realise  at  once  the  importance  of  this  fibre  foe 
commemal  purposes.  Piasaava,  ig  the  bass  iibro  of  the  lower  or 
SesLy  leaf-stalks  of  tlta  bamboo  palm.  The  preparation  of  piasaava 
IB  of  the  simplest,  and  is  most  admirably  adapteil  to  the  Weat  African 
native  on  account  of  its  simphcity,  and  also  from  the  important  fact 
that  be  has  always  used  it  as  his  strongest  kind  of  cordage.  With 
it  he  ties  together  the  canea  used  in  conatructing  his  fishing-pots, 
his  Btrong  bush  traps  for  deer  and  other  small  iinimais,  and  Lis 
great  traps  for  catching  the  leopards  which  are  so  destructiTa  and  so 
much  dreaded.  la  fact,  to  the  iia.biye,  piassaya  is  indispensable ;  yet 
as  an  article  of  export  little  has  been  done  in  it,  although  the  good 
prices  realised  for  the  small  shipments  made,  together  with  the 
interest  shown  by  His  Excellency  Governor  Probyn  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry,  have  stimulated  it,  and  it  is  capable  of 
immense  extension.  The  palma  from  which  piaasava  is  taken  are 
to  be  found  growing  by  the  mile.  At  present  Sherbro  piassava  is 
the  beet,  and  obtains  the  highest  price  of  any  from  West  Africa — 
jeso  per  ton. 

Eola  Ntita. — Returning  to  the  heavier  -eultivated  products,  the 
kola  tree  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the  oil  palm.  The  nut  is 
eaten  with  enjoyment  by  every  person  throLtghout  the  entire  Colony. 
Not  only  is  it  eonsideied  to  be  a  gleat  staver-off  of  hunger  and  a  pre- 
ventive against  sleep,  but  the  offering  of  kolas  is  an  important  custom 
at  all  country  ceremonies,  and  ia  the  usual  complimentary  greeting 
in  daily  hfe.  Although  such  large  quantitiaa  are  locally  consumed, 
still  sufficient  remain  to  make  extensive  ahipmeuta  to  the  natives  at 
the  Gambia  and  at  Senegal,  as  the  following  ratuma  will  show  : 
ISOO  1901  litOa  1903  Iflflt 

Kola  NatB    .    Cwts.     14,946         13,361        14,53a        16,067       15.5fl0 
Valae  .        .        .       £79,318      i.n,805      £60,351      £7C,27«    ^^80,743 

Kola  is  a  planted  tree,  and  attains  coneiderable  size  ;  the  value  of 
th<!  nuts  on  one  tree  may  vary  from  £1  to  £6.  The  gathering  of 
the  mits  sets  in  motion  the  Eictmties  oE  the  Sierra  Leone  woman 
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tracer,  'who  travels  all  oTer  tlie  country,  collecting;  them  La  small 
qu&nfcitiea  from  the  villages  in  -which  s.  few  tr&es  may  be  founcl.  I 
have  known  the  eongregatioa  of  the  churches  at  Sherbro  {luring 
the  kola  eeason  to  be  diminished  by  hall',  tbroagh  the  abaence 
of  theaa  women  traders,  kola- buying.  It  is  one  of  the  native 
trades  in  which  there  ia  the  Iwonest  competition,  and  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  these  women  folk,  as  the  nuts  require  very  delicate 
handling  and  constant  overhauUng  and  re-packing  on  acGount  of 
an  inBBct  peculiar  to  the  nut. 

The  e^porfiS  to  Europe  are  merely  nominal — of  the  £76|00O  Value 
in  1903,  under  £200  wont  to  Europe. 

GrattJid  Nuts. — 'Nothing  can  bs  simpler  than  the  growing  oE 
ground  nuts — yOB  just  scratch  the  suefuce  oi  tha  cairth  and  drop  in 
two  shelled  nuts  which  have  been  previouBly  soaked  for  a  few 
hours;  you  repeat  fchia  all  over  the  patch,  and  cover.  They  soon 
Bprout,  and.  the  patch  looks  exactly  like  a  clover  field,  delightfully 
gre&n  and  most  refreshing.  They  require  no  watering,  as  they  are 
grown  during  the  rains ;  and  their  own  vine  helps  to  kill  other 
vegetation,  bo  they  practically  need  very  little  weeding.  In  about 
four  monthe  they  arn  ready  for  digging.  Th-ey  grow  in  clusters, 
tha  one  nut  producing  several,  and  are  dng-  up  like  potatoes.  The 
natives  are  very  fond  of  them.,  and  eat  them  either  parched  or 
boiled.  I  have  grown  them  myself  on  the  Government  Compound 
in  Sberbro  on  the  river  bank,  in  sandy  soil  permeated  by  the  salt 
water,  aad  obtained  a  moat  abundant  crop. 

Up  to  about  twenty  years  ago  the  Colony  produced  for  exporta- 
tion a  greEtt  quantity  of  ground  nuts.  I  have  seen  in  Freetown 
Harbour  as  many  as  eight  ships  at  one  time  loadiHg  up  ground 
nutfi  ;  but  the  trade  dwindled  away,  and  to  this  day  has  never  been 
revived, 

"Why  was  this  ?  The  natives  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the 
price  paid  by  the  merchants  left  them  no  profit.  Tbie  was  many 
yeare  ago,  yet  during  all  that  time  our  Bister  Colony,  the  G-ambia, 
only  some  460  miles  to  the  north,  of  Freetown,  has  continued  this 
export  on  a  verj'  large  scale  ;  it  Is,  in  fact,  their  one  article  of  export. 
Their  returns  for  the  last  five  years,  aa  shown  in  the  Blue  Book,  are 
OB  follows : 

WOO  1901  1902  1908  1904 

Ground  Nats  -  Tons    3&,flOG        25.749        31,612        45,47'i        43.436 
Tfllue      ,        .        .    i°9'21,84l    £172,405    fl93,485    i:276,391    i'aSS.aSS    ■ 

The  whole  of    the   Gambia  ia  practically   under    ground-nut 
cultivation ;   so  much   so  that  the  natives  will  not  take  up  the 
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growing  of  cotton — although  good  cotton  can  be  grown  tliere^aa  at 
preg^nt  it  is  not  so  profitftble  as  the  crops  in  ground  nuts. 

If  this  simple  industry  pays  the  Gambia  people  -with  an  export 
duty  of  3s.  id.  per  ton,  why  cannot  it  be  made  to  pay  the  Sierra 
Leone  Colony  and  Proteiitorate  without  a  duty?  It  really  doea 
seem  most  remarkable  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  drop. 

Mr.  William  Freeman,  fi.Sc,  F.L.S.,  ot  the  Imperial  Institnle, 
in  his  int?rQBting  and  inatructive  article  upon  the  Cnltivatioij  of 
Ground  Nuts  in  the  West  Indies,  published  in  the  "  West  Indian 
Bulletin,"  Vol.  IV.  No.  2  of  1903,'  remarka  that  "the  ground 
nut  ia  very  rich  in  oil,  which  is  very  similar  in  character  to  olive 
oil  and  cotton- seed  oil ;  indeed,  so  good  is  this  oil  that  it  is  a  common 
flubsbitute  for,  and  very  difficiilb  to  distinguish  from,  olive  oil. 
JJarseilles  in  IflOO  imported  no  leas  than  104,542  tone  ol  ground 
nuts,  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  of  the  pure  oil. 
The  bulk  of  these  nuts  carue  from  the  British  and  Frefloh  posses- 
sions on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  a  small  proportion  from 
India."  Of  this  great  quantity,  Sierra  Leone  contributed  less 
than  47  tons,  -while  the  Gambia  exported  3G,OO0  tons,  value 
^^222,000. 

Jiice,- — Rice-growing  ia  one  of  the  principal  native  induatries; 
but  even  this  baa  undergone,  among  the  people  themselves,  great 
changes.  For  some  time  past  a  very  beautiful  white  rice  has.  been 
grown.  It  ie  known  as  "  American  rice  "■ — it  was  introduced  by  the 
miBsionaries  from  the  United  States.  Thia  rice  requires  a  different 
method  of  enltivation  from  the  native  kinds,  of  which  there  are 
BeveraL.  It  is  grown  in  wet  land  right  down  to  the  waterside. 
The  great  difference  is  that  when  this  American  rice  ia  about  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  high,  it  ia  transplanted  in  little  clumps  ;  and 
although  thia  is  a  tedious-  operation,  carried  out  by  the  women  and 
children,  yet  it  is  well  wortli  the  trouble,  because  when  this  rice  is 
ripening  in  the  ear,  it  is  not  attacked  by  the  birds,  as  the  grain  ia 
toq  large  and  heavily  aet  for  the  baak  of  the  small  rice  birds. 

Now  in  the  fields  of  native  rice,  when  the  grain  is  forming,  it 
be&omeH  the  food  of  these  destructive  creatures,  and  all  over  the 
lieldg  may  be  soen  primitive  high  wooden  stages,  on  which  sita  a 
child  with  sling  and  stones,  searing  off  the  birds. 

If  this  important  difference  in  a  staple  like  rice  can  be  succesa- 
fuliy  introduced,  why  cannot  other  products  ?     This  is  an  entire 

'  Imperial  Depaitcaent  ot  Agrioulture  {ortba  West  IndUs.  Ground  Nats  iii 
tlu  West  Jndif-i,  by  Williura  G.  FreemBn,  A.R.0,8.,  B.So.,  F.L.B.  Issued  in 
^itrnphUC  ioL'ui  b;  lliv  CgiQiuLueigiier  gf  AgTioalturo.    Mo,  SS  gf  ISOil. 
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innovabion  into  the  tra.Jitioii&l  modes  of  ouTtare,  yst  it  succeeds  and 
16  gaining  in  popularity'. 

The  nutritive  propartisg  of  African -grown  rice  cannot  be  over- 
estimalied ;  iut  hitliBrto  it  has  found  no  favoui:  in  the  European 
market,  chie+ly  on  account  of  its  brcwniah  tint  and  insufficient 
cleaning,  the  rengon  aaeigned  being  that  a  pure  wliite  rice  was 
required.  This  objeulion,  however,  8cem3  to  be  removed  with  the 
American  rice  I  have  jugt  described. 

Now,  although  Sierra  Leone  ia  absolutely  a  rice  countrj  and  can 
produce  any  quantity  of  it,  yet  not  only  ia  ricB  not  exported  to 
Europe,  but  much  rija  is  impttrted  ViA  Liverpool,  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  rice  trade  ia  capable  ot  any  aniounl]  of  developmeut  if 
European  ptcjadice  could  bs  removed,  as  I  hope  it  will  be. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Asaoeiation, 
experimental  plantations  were  made  in  Kherbro  ;  and  large  cotton 
farms  have  been  established  at  Moyamba,  in  the  lioni&tta  District, 
on  the  line  of  railway,  about  sevenLy  uiiies  from  Freetown. 

Great  care  was  bestowed  in  making  the  plantations  at  Sherbro, 
under  &u  American  es^ert,  an.  education  to  the  natives.  These 
plantations  showed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage  the 
natives  to  cultivate  tbeir  beat  grade  of  country  cotton,  known  as 
kwanSi  in  the  Mendi  language,  which  iika  all  native  cotton  is  a 
perennial,  rather  than  to  endeavour  to  introduce  the  Araeriuan  or 
Egyptian  annual  varieties.  IVom  tiino  immemorial  tlie  native 
people  have  planted  their  own  cotton,  from  which  tbey  have  made 
their  beautiful  couutry  eloths  that  used  to  form  one  of  the  curran- 
cies  of  the  country  in  the  old  slave  days,  and  does  so,  indeed,  to 
someestciit  at  present,  althongb  British  money  ia  much  preferred 
and  in  most  instances  demanded. 

In  the  Lower  Sberbro  it  ia  usaaL  to  find  in  nearly  every  village 
a  single  stalk  or  two  of  CDttou,  which  ia  planted  for  tha  speeifie 
purpose  of  supplying  an  ingredient  in  the  preparation  oE  a  certain 
fetish  medicine.  So  far  as  I  know,  tliere  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
nativea  taking  up  ^Dtton-growing  e\tensively,  wherever  transport  ia 
available  and  the  price  ia  sufficiently  remunerative.  Of  course,  if 
the  price  it  fetches  is  not  retaunerative,  it  is  quite  likely  it  will 
cease  to  be  cultivated ;  for  tven  now  elotha  are  being  made  on 
native  looms  from  imported  yarns. 

Cocoanwfs.^Not  many  years  ago  the  cocoanut  was  only  known 
in  this  country  as  asaociated  in  the  public  mind  with  fairs  and  tbe 
popular  game  of  "  three  ahiea  a  penny."  It  had  then  consequently 
a  somewhat  vulgar  reputation;    but  for  years  past  it  has  been 
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steadily  rising  in  the  social  acalu,  and  now,  in  some  form  or  other, 
19  used  extensively  in  the  moat  delicate  confectionery.  The  demand 
for  tbe  varioiiB  productionB  of  the  cocoanub  haa  be^come  enormous 
and  must  ineroage. 

Every  part  of  the  cocoanut  tree  is  of  value.  , 
From  the  outer  husk  is  produced  bhut  fibicua  article  known 
aa  coir,  from  which  are  made  door-mats,  carriage- mata,  rope  and 
tilings  of  that  kind  Tha  shell  is  tranaformed  into  drinking-cupa; 
the  flesh  of  the  nut  is  dritd,  and  is  then  kouwu  commercially  as 
copra.  From  this  is  expressed  the  cocoamit  oil  of  commerce,  which, 
after  treatment,  ia  used  in  snap,  ca.ndles,  and  that  kind  of  butter 
vbiub  goes  by  buch  fancy  names  as  nuooline  and  cocoline,  It  is 
also  largely  used  in  the  cheaper  aorta  of  thai  popular  confection 
known  as  chocolate  oreama  ;  and  after  the  oil  is  eipressed  from  the 
copra,  the  refuse,  "(vhich  ia  Iinown  as  pDonac,  is  made  into  cake  for 
cattle  and  poultry,  and  is  uaed  also  as  a  fertiliser. 

The  fleeh  of  the  nut,  without  expreasing  the  oil,  may  be  desiccated 
or  shredded  or  sliced,  and  used  for  confectionery,  &.Q.  We  all  knOW 
that  there  is.  praetically  an  endless  number  of  uses  for  cocoanut 
preparied  in  thia  way.  I  make  no  aUusion  to  the  uaea  which  the 
natives  have  for  the  ti'unk  and  leaves  of  this  palm,  Trhieh  are 
probably  well  known  to  most  persons. 

Now,  how  ia  the  cocaanut  palm  treated  in  the  Sierra  Leone 
Colony  ?  Well,  it  rcoetveg  no  Berious  attention  whatev&F ;  it  is 
only  planted  in  the  most  casual  way,  it  ia  dotted  about  here 
and  there  in  the  yillagea,  valued  only  aa  a  decorative  tree  for 
its  luxuriant  shade  and  for  ita  fruit,  which  is  simply  eaten  as  a 
luxury  and  not  as  food.  It  ia  neither  cultivated  nor  turned  to 
commercial  account  in  any  Way,  except  in  the  local  market.  Ten 
01'  twenty  trees  may  be  found  in  one  village,  and  a  couple  in 
another,  and  occasionally  a  hundred  or  so  may  be  aeen  growing 
around  a  town.  Now  I  propose  that  the  cocoanut  should  be 
extensively  planted  for  export  purposea  to  aaaiat  the  demands  of 
the  European  markets. 

Ita  cultivation  would  probably  Jtay  aa  well  in  Sierra  Leone  aa  in 
other  tropical  countriea.  The  frait  might  he  treated  locally  as  is 
done  in  Ceylon  and  elaowherc,  or  it  could  merely  remain  as  copra 
and  be  exported  in  that  state,  Of  eoursa,  if  it  were  to  bedesiccated 
or  shredded  or  sliced,  it  would  entail  the  employment  of  proper 
machinery ;  bat  why  eliould  the  introduction  of  machinery  with 
pow(jr — for  the  preparation  o£  thig  and  other  prodocta  for  the 
markets— be  longer  delayed  V 
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The  eocoauut  palm  tates  about  acvou  years  boEore  it  beare  in 
Siflrra  Leone  ;  but  whsn  once  it  starts  it  is  moat  prolific  and  go*s 
on  steadily  for  many  years,  I  have  counted  120  full-groivn  nuts 
under  the  fi'omla  of  one  tre&.  The  country  can  produce  the  Sneat 
eocoHJiuts,  but  they  are  practically  neglected ;  and  now  that  the 
ii3ti3  of  tlie  cacoauuti  have  ao  greatly  increased,  there  ia  no  Buffioienb 
resBOQ  why  cocoanut  growing  in  the  Sierra  Leone  Colony  ghould 
not  be  immediately  taken  up  and  become  of  great  importance. 

While  these  trees  are  maturing,  there  are  cropa  ef  ainaller  pro- 
duce that  tiro  already  grown  for  native  use,  but  that  might  easily  ba 
much  increaaed  were  there  an  export  market  for  them. 

Of  these  I  will  mention  maizej  ptilsea,  guinea  corn,  and,  as  an 
export,  bana,Q&s, 

8iigar  cane  U  to  be  seen  gi'owlng  luxuriantly  In  amall  patches  ah 
a  great  many  of  the  villages,  and  may  be  purchased  aa  cane  for 
eating,  10  the  marketii  of  Freetown  and  Bonthe.  I  do  not  knoTi" 
■why  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  for  sugar- making  baa  been  dis- 
rt;garded> 

Indigo,  too,  ia  cultivated  in  small  pa,tehe9  in  the  country  for  local 
use.  The  anatto  slirub  ia  also  frequently  met  with,  and  produces 
the  native  brown  dye. 

Good  tobacco,  known  aa  tongo7ie,  in  grown  througliout  the 
Upper  Mendi  country ;  but  Tvith  the  introduction  of  the  railway,  and 
with  it  the  much -preferred  imported  American  leaf  tobacco,  no 
doubt  this,  industry  will  aeon  diminish. 

I  cannot  omit  coffee,  although  I  foel  this  ia  delicate  ground. 
Coffee,  i£  cultivated,  grows  splendidly,  and  ia  in  every  way  a  soitable 
artiele  for  native  production.  A  few  years  ago,  when  prices  ruled 
high,  it  was  taken  up  with  great  zeal  by  some  of  the  influential 
people  of  BieiTa  Leone,  and  much  money  waa  expended  upon  ita 
ouiture.  The  price,  however,  gradually  fell,  until  it  became  bo  low 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  pick  the  berriea,  and  to-day  these  plantations 
are  out  of  Cultivation.  It  was  s.  cruel  object-leason  to  the  native 
people,  and  one,  I  am  certain^  that  will  militate  against  taking  up 
other  thinga.  It  ia  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  an  influential 
native  mQntioned  this  subject,  and  reminded  me  how  the  people 
had  suffered  and  how  long  it  would  be  before  they  got  over  it. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  several  producta  which  I  conaider 
might  be  eucceasfuUy  gio'iS'n,  I  am  distinctly  aware  of  the  almost 
inanperable  diOicuUieB  which  have  hitherto  beast  the  introdijction 
of  any  agticuUural  industry  which  wilt  not  ehow  to  the  natives 
ptofitEbble  results  ia  s.  few  montlia.   i3ul;  still  £  am  not  without 
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hope  that  the  penetration  of  the  railway  ao  tar  into  Ihe  country, 
cauBing  as  it  does  radical  trangfo rnoation  in  the  oJd-time  methodG  o£ 
overlEind  carriage,  will  be  the  means  of  making  natives  in  those 
parts  contiguoae  to  tJie  railway  as  amenable  to  innovations  In  their 
primitive  metliode  of  tilling-,  and  in  growing  new  products,  as  in 
the  new  and  rapid  style  of  steam  trajiaport. 

Mr.  Scott  Elliot  reported '  on  th&  botany  in  the  district  traversed 
by  the  Anglo-French  Boundary  Commission  in  1892,  hut  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  botanist  or  any  geologist  haTing  been  through  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  Colony,  Some  very  fine  wooda  are  in  use 
by  the  local  carpenters  and  shipwi-ights  in  Shecbro  and  elee- 
wbere. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  agree  "with  the  cry  about  scarcity  of 
labour.  Mr.  Fred.  Shelford,  in  his  interesting  Paper  given  before  this 
Inatitutein  April  of  last  year,  upon  the  "  Development  of  West  Africa 
by  Kailways,"  stated  that  scarcity  of  labour  on  the  Sierra  Leone 
Railway  only  occurred  when  military  operatioua  took  away  the  men 
as  carriers  for  the  troops,  there  having  always  been  sudiciant  labour 
of  a  kind.     The  fallowing  figures  speak  for  themselves  : 


Laboui'^rB  empldjed 


.    4,685 


jHUimiT  191)3 


9.611 


And  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  these  large  numbers  of 
men,  the  people  were  not  inconvenienced  in  regard  to  their  ordinary 
work  ;  they  were  still  able  to  crack  by  hand,  between  a  couple  of 
Etones,  the  gigantic  (Quantity  of  100,404  tons  of  palm  nuts  to  obtain 
the  25,101  tons  of  pa-lm  kernels  which  were  exported  from  the 
Coloay  in  190'3,  after  expressing  enormoug  quantities  of  palm  oil 
for  local  uses  as  well  as  241,131  gallons  exported.  Besides  this, 
they  attended  to  the  general  fauming  and  domestie  work  and  bo 
the  paid  labour  of  the  mercantile  community. 

When  one  sees  the  numbers  of  cbildcen  in  every  village  living  in 
idleness,  brought  up  in  ihs  midst  of  superetitiona  and  fetish  of  the 
worst  kinds,  without  schools  or  teaching  of  any  sort,  it  makes  the 
thinking  man  consider  what  best  can  be  done  to  set  them  to  work 
and  to  turn  their  work  to  pto5table  account.  There  EsBma  to  be 
no  other  opening  for  them  but  agriculture  and  industries  ;  always 
supposing  that  they  have  markets  and  the  means  of  getting  to  the 
markets, 

The  list  of  products  capable  of  being  cultivated  for  mercantile 

'  Cclon-ialSeporti.—'Migce'Ha-neoviS.  No.  3,  Sietfa  leone.  IS93.  "Beportaon 
SotiKij  tini  Gfolog;,"' bj  Q.  F.  Scott  EUiut.Eaq.,  and  UIss  Catlicriue  A.Saieii^. 
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parpoaes  might  ba  much  eitended,  but  those  enum&rated  will  be 
anfficient  to  set  the  ball  roLLing  for  aoine  time  to  come. 

There  ia  at  Sierra  Leone  a  Governjnental  Botamc  and  Agricultaral 
Department. 

Would  it  not  be  desirable  for  this  Departmeat  to  circulate  infor- 
matioD  ■on  these  eubjeots  by  mesLiis  of  pamphleta  written  in  the 
Bimplest  Btyle,  and  bo  faring  home  to  the  people  the  importance  of 
ma-king  efforts  to  develop  in  the  near  fnture  the  products  of  thair 
land? 

In  a  latter  which  I  received  from  a  prominent  native  at  Sherbro 
a  fortniglit  ago,  he  aa^B  :  "  Theie  ia  no  doubt  that  there  is  ^eat 
improvement  amongst  the  people^they  are  eager  to  find  new 
producta,  and  are  ready  to  receive  advice." 

Practically  all  the  ^mt&  LcoB*a.Q3  are  readers.  Should  thej 
not  be  supplied  with  the  inatruotion  they  are  eager  to  receive,  and 
which  they  in  their  turn  could  impart,  through  their  itinerating 
traders,  to  the  country  people  ? 

I  cannot  but  consider  that  such  iofopmation  is  o!  paramount 
importance.  It  is  preciaoly  what  is  required,  and,  I  venture  to 
Suggest,  might  he  of  material  assistance  in  helping  to  bring  about 
the  nceeEsary  rQfonns  iu  native  farming.  Travelling  agricultural 
instructors  would  also  be  of  immense  service. 

The  total  acreage  of  land  jn  the  ColoDy,  according  to  the  Blue 
Book  of  190S,  was  approsinaately  estimated  at  1,900,000,  o£  which 
l,ftOO,000  acres  are  estimated  as  being  unoultivated. 

The  last  census,  talt^n  in  1901,  was  ag  follows  :  Colony— 70,655  ; 
of  this  the  population  of  Freetown  was  34,463. 

In  the  PcoteGtorate  the  approximate  acreage  is  stated  at 
lG,8y0,00O,  with  a  population  of  about  1,000,000. 

■\Ve  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  has  been 
hitherto  ascertained,  the  climate  and  surroundings  will  debar  the 
white  man  from  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  except  as  a  guperviaor. 
If  the  country  is  to  be  brought  under  extensive  cultivation  for  the 
growing  of  the  important  products  I  have  referred  to,  it  can  only  be 
by  the  natives  themselves  ;  what  the  uative  reqiiirea  ia  instruction 
and  encouragement. 

By  the  railway  the  Goyemmeot  has  removed  thegreatestobstacle 
to  progresa— the  transport  difficulty.  It  haa  brouj^ht  the  natives  of 
the  country  it  traverses  into  direct  Loach  witii  the  capital  of  the 
Colony)  and  the  people  have  boen  already  greatly  benefited.  It 
aeema  only  reasonable  to  hope  that  their  traditional  prejudicea  will 
he  gradually  overcome,  an  they  realiBe  the  pecuniary  gain  that  will 
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follow  npon  working  on  modern  lines,  and  on  producing  those 
articles  of  commerce  for  T^hich  the  Euro^an  markets  ace  ckmoar- 
ing.  The  railway  has  done  much,  hut  it  leaves  the  transport  difficulty 
nntouflhed  over  a  very  'wide  area.  Before  the  railway  was  made 
agricultMie  waa  commercially  of  little  use;  inereaged  facilities  for 
transport  jnt  a  value  upon  iaclividaal  labonr  and  make  the  people 
content  to  remain  on  their  farma,  which  it  is  hoped  they  will  BOon 
learn  to  cultivate  on  more  prohtabla  lines  than  has  hitherto  been 
possihle.  But  if  thia  is  to  be  accompliahed,  instruction,  it  appears 
to  me,  is  absolutely  necessary, 

As  wall  ae  tbs  productions  for  esport,  the  demand  at  Freetown- 
for  fruit,  Tegetahlee,  poultry,  dried  fish,  and  articles  of  daily  con- 
iiumption  baB  become  sO  large,  while  the  supply  remains  atill  bo 
limited,  that  the  cost  of  living  is  now  a  very  serioas  item  for  all 
clasaes.  All  these  things  can  Ije  produced  in  the  country  and 
the  rirers :  the  difQculty  is  hoiv  to  get  them  cheaply  and  sasily 
to  Freetown  from  parts  unaffected  by  the  railway.  There  la  an 
immense  market  for  small  produce. 

In  conelasion.  let  me  add  that  my  best  thanks  aie  due  to 
Professor  Dunstan  (Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute),  Mr.  AV.  G. 
Freeman,  and  to  Mr.  B.  B,  Heinekey  for  the  very  great  aaaielanoe 
tliQy  have  afforded  me,  as  well  as  for  the  epocimeng  of  products 
they  have  ao  kindly  lent  to  illuatralie  tliis  Paper;  and  also  to 
Mr.  Frederick  SheLfoid  for  hia  -views  of  the-  Moa  and  Sehwa 
bridges,  and  of  the  station  at  Baiima,  which  gives  one  a.  good  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  railway  which  is  proving  bo  important  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

%/'   The  Ptijier  teas  illvstratedby  a- nn-mher  of  original  lime-light  views. 

DlBcogaioN. 

The  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  Taylor- Smitw,  D.D.,  espressed  the 
gratitude  which  the  whole  audience  felt,  not  only  for  the  excellent 
lecture,  but  for  the  very  beautifal  and  unique  views  by  which  it  was 
illnstrated.  It  almost  seemed  to  him  that  he  waa  back  again  in  the 
old  diocese  of  Bi&tra  Leone,  where  for  ten  and  ii  half  years  he  bad  had 
the  privilege  of  being  Canon -migsionei'  paft  of  the  time,  and  after- 
wardR  Bishop.  He  could  confirm  Mr.  Alldridge'g  view  that  Sierra 
Leone  was  indeed  a  country  of  great  pOBsibilitiea.  In  the  days 
before  the  railway,  when  he  travelled  Bometimes  alone  and  occasion- 
ally with  Sir  Frederic  Cardew,  then  Governor,  he  was  struck  with 
the  great  stretches  of  territory  and  the  opportunities  open   to  those 
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who  could  inTest  money,  and  eo  further  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
In  reg&Td  to  the  importation  of  ardent  Bpirite,  lis  ffllt  aure  those  in 
authority  had  the  interest  of  the  iHLtiTeB  so  much  at  heart  that  they 
would  clo  what  theyoonld  to  prevent  that  which  eould  onlyiuin  the 
future  of  tlio  country,  both  as  regarded  industry  and  the  well-being 
of  the  natives  tbiemselves. 

Sif  FiiEDSEiCE  Young,  K,C.M.Gn  Seaired  to  emphasiae  one  poinl 
to  which  the  lecturer  had  called  attention,  namely,  the  work  that  was 
beingdone  by  the  Londou  and  Liverpool  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine 
for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  residents  in  these  parts  of 
the  world.  He.  happened  to  be  a  memher  of  the  Committee  of  the 
London  School.  It  was  most  important  to  remember  the  value  of 
the  discoveries  that  had  be«n  made  regarding  the  cause  of  mudl 
of  the  serious  illness  and  destruction  of  life  that  had  hitherto 
attended  residence  in  these  tropical  climates.  When  he  was  young 
he  remembered  that  Sierra  Loone— with  which  maHy  of  bis  for- 
heara  were  connected  in  commercial  life — was  often  spoken  of  as 
"  the  White  Man's  Grave."  We  were  now  looking  forward  to  tlio 
time  when  that  e-vil  reputation  would  to  a  large  extent  paae  away, 
and  when,  from  tho  improved  conditions,  the  Colony  would  develop 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  illustrajtions  that  had  accompanied  the 
lecture  showed  what  a  field  there  was  for  development,  not  only  aa 
regarded  the  coujitry  itself,  but  as  regarded  the  conditions  under 
which  the  niitivBB  lived.  It  was  like  a  dreana  to  think  what  our 
efforts  in  the  future  might  accomplish. 

Dr.  W,  A.  MuHEAY,  who  was  one  of  the  staff  engaged  upon  the 
construction  of  the  railway,  stated  that  when  he  met  Mr,  Alldridge 
at  Sherbro  he  was  hard  at  work  demonstrating  to  the  natives  the 
use  of  machinery  for  cleaning  the  rice,  the  "  power  "  being  sapplieil 
by  convicts  from  the  gacil.  Mr.  Alldridge  was  a  man  who  acted  aa 
well  &9  talied,  and  he  had  the  interests  of  Sierra  Leone  truly  at 
heart.  The  question  of  thu  education  of  the  natives  was  undoubtedly 
of  importance.  In  too  many  cases  "  education  "  was  imdotrstood  to 
mean  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  but  what  the  natives  wanted 
was  education  in  agriculture  and  technics,  and  he  believed  the 
Government  had  made  a  start  in  that  direction,  having  converted 
aome  of  the  bungalows  used  hy  the  railway  staff  into  ihe  head- 
quarters of  a  school  of  agriculture  and  other  arts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  natives.  Under  the  present  energetic  Governor,  too,  the  country 
north  and  south  of  the  railway  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  was 
being  opened  up  by  the  construction  of  good  roada  for  wheel  traBRc, 
which  would  obviously  tend  to  the  development  of  the  line. 

us 


S3  Sierra  Leone  aiid  its  Undeveloped  Products. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.)  said  that  what 
he  had  heard  emi  seen  reminded  him  of  the  West  Indies,  to  which 
his  experience  of  tropical  countries  was  largely  confined.  If  Sierra 
Leone  could  produce  bananas  equal  to  the  magnificent  specimen 
shown  by  Mr.  Alldridge  on  the  screen  there  should  be  a  future  for 
that  industry  in  the  Colony.  He  was  also  struck  by  the  fine  specimeu 
of  the  coGoanut  palm.  He  had  had  some  experience  of  the  industry, 
which  was  now  rather  looking  up,  and  there  was  a  good  demand 
springing  up  in  the  United  States  for  cocoanuts  and  cocoanut 
products.  If  what  they  had  seen  was  a  &ir  sample,  Sierra  Leone 
might  do  worse  than  cultivate  this  industry. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Alldridge  and  to  the  Chair- 
man. 


SECOND   ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

TiTB  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  a.t 
tte  Whitehall  Eooma,  Hotel  Mdtropolef  on  Tuesday,  Dec&mber  12, 
1905,  whan  a  Paper  on  "The  Future  of  Weatem  Canada"  was 
read  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Osbom. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minute's  of  thd  last  Oediuaf/  General  Meeting:  w«re  lead 
and  confirmed,  aud  it  was  announued  that  since  that  Meeting 
14  Fellowa  had  been  elected,  viz.  7  Resident,  7  Non- Resident. 

Eeaident  Fellows : 

William  Seiirji  Adatm,  Leonard  Sraasey,  Wm.  Carnegie  Brovin,  M.D.,  Sir 
Clement  Lloyd  Siil,  K.C.B.,  K.O.M.'O.,  Sir  Lewis  L.  Mickeli.  Rt.  Son.  the 
Eart  of  Wiaraiick^  J,  Bruce  Williamaon, 

Non-E-esideHt  Fellows : 

Percy  M.  E-arle,  L.B.C.S.,  L.R.C.F.  (Briiish  Giiiana).  Dttncan  SfiTdllart, 
C.E.{Ce!/lm),  Herbirri  W.  PeMfs  {i^oTlhem  Nigej-ia) ,  Winiain  N.  Z'hitip, 
M.B.,  cM.  (Ceyknt),  Ffnncii  /.  Stevenscnt  Ihniia),  Alfred  0.  Turner  [Qold 
Coast  Culojij/),  Mtiiirjf  Van  Sein  {Gold  Coast  CaJwlj^). 

It  waa  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
majpa,  Ac,  had  been  received  from  the  variotts  GoTemmfinta  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingiom  and  the  Colonies,  and  Jrom  FelLowB  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibmak  :  It  is  almost  imneceEsary  to  introJace  the 
reader  of  this  Paper.  Mr.  OBbom  haa  been  in  Canada  for  several 
years,  and  you  will  heat  from  him  muah  that  is  of  great  interest 
and  a  good  deal  also  that  must  be  instructive  to  all  of  ua— even 
those  of  us  who  have  been  in  Canada  and  Lnow  a  good  deal 
about  it, 

Mr.  E,  B.  Osborn  then  read  hia  Paper  on 


THE  FUTURE  OF  "WESTERN  CANADA. 

I  no  not  propose  to  deal  at  any  length  to-night  with  the  innumer- 
able opportunities  for  obtaining  a  competence  of  health  with  wealth 
which  Western  Canada  offers  to  the  Britisii  emigrant ;  nOr  shall  I 
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desctihs  to  ^cii  tbs  methods  of  graiit- growing  and  stQck-r&isiiig, 
■which  are  the  road  to  that  competenee  in  Canada's  half  of  the 
North  American  prairie- region,  or  the  work  of  minera  and  Icmlier- 
men  in  the  great  Pacific  proyiDce  of  British  Goliitiibia.  £yezy- 
hoij  now  linows  that  the  able-bodied,  able-minded  emigrant  can 
invest  hiniaelf  and  the  latour  of  bis  banda  to  better  adTantage  in 
WeatGcn  Canada  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
only  land  I  know  of  where  a  young  man  without  a  penny  of  capital, 
and  without  influential  frienda,  can  lie  certain  that  a  \ery  few  years 
of  honeat  and  intelligent  industry  will  make  him  a  prospeioua  land- 
owner. The  gathering  streams  of  immigration  into  Western  Canada 
from  Great  Britain,  from  the  United  States,  and  from  the  continent 
of  Europe  are  proofa  that  the  whole  world  is  aware  of  thia  fact. 
You  must  not  think  that  these  results  are  mainly  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  emigralioa  oiSciala  in  the  employ  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  No  doubt  they  perform  a  very  useful  function  in 
spreading  information  and  directing  emigration  into  the  vacant 
spaces  where  tha  new  comor  has  the  best  clKunee  of  getting  work, 
and  BO  aecumulating  capital  for  a  i^tart  on  his  own  &ee  farm  of 
160  fLcres  ;  or,  if  he  a-lieady  has  the  money  in  hand  for  taking  up 
land  at  onc^,  the  beat  chance  of  making  hia  farm  self-supporting. 
But,  ai3 1  know  from  innumerable  eouverBations  with  emigrants  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  or  journeying  West  in  colonists'  cars,  the  first  im- 
pulse generally  originates  in  a  Utter  received  from  some  relative  ot 
friend  who  is  getting  on  well.  If  there  is  anybody  present  who  is 
engaged  in  emigration  work  for  the  Canadian  Gowrnmont,  I  think 
he  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  Canada's  best  and  moat  auc- 
eesaful  emigrant  agent  is  the  eontented  aettler.  It  is  the  contented 
settler  who  is  really  getting  for  Canada  the  population  to  which, 
aa  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  once  observed,  "  all 
else  will  be  added." 

The  Object  op  the  Papeh. 

But  It  is  not  my  primary  object  Id  trace  the  economic  "  Odyssey" 
of  the  emigrant  from  penury  and  dependence  to  prosperity  and  in- 
dependence. NoF  shall  I  indulge  in  digressions  on  the  art  and 
science  of  agriculture  as  practised  in  the  pro-vincea  of  Manitoba, 
SaBkatohewan,  or  Alberta,  or  on  the  mechaniamof  the  great  induatriea 
— miniDg,  lambcrJng,  fishing — of  British  Columbia,  Detailed  and 
coraprehenaivG  information  on  all  these  subjects  is  to  be  found  in  a 
vaai  number  of  lepoita  by  highly  quahiied  esperta  pubHehed  by  the 
Daminionand  Provincial  CoTernments,  and  procurable  for  the  asking. 
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I  shall  attfimpt  to  give  joa  a  Buirey  of  the  whole  country  on  biosid 
lines,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  ImpBrial  eoonomics  to  deduce 
its  fatnie  from  iba  pre&ent,  and  ao  sirsngtben  the  faith  of  the 
British  inTestoc  and  of  the  British  politician  in  the  mighty  destiny 
of  thia  western  wing  of  the  Empire.  In  particalaj,  I  hope  to  ahow 
that  Wo&terD.  Gasada  will  in  the  near  futuid  be  Qqua.1  in  wealth 
and  political  consequence  to  the  whole  ELaeemblage  of  the  Western 
States,  whose  deTelopment  is  perhapa  the  most  striking  episode  in 
the  eCMomic  history  of  the  world  during  the  nineteenth:  centucj'. 
It  haa  heen  justly  said  that  the  nineteenth  oentury  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  but  the  twentieth  ia  Cana.da's.  The  truth 
of  thia  piopheey  is  already  apparent  in  the  "  apeetftcalar  develop- 
ment"— that  ia  Lord  Grey'a  phrase — of  Canadian  commerce.  One 
of  the  chief  factors  in  thia  growth  is  the  Weafcera  wheat-crop,  the 
piToht  on  whioh  for  the  pasi;  season  will  greatly  esceed  the  aom  of 
all  the  dividenda  paid  this  year  by  the  Hand  mines.  To  see  the 
preaeint  and  foresee  the  future  of  Westera  Canada  in  proper 
prospective  it  ia  neceaaary  (1)  to  graap  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
country,  (2)  to  £nd  out  whether  its  people  are  progressiva  and 
homogeneous,  (S)  to  examine  ita  natural  advantagea  and  compare 
them  with  those  of  similar  and  similarly  situated  coantries,  and  (1} 
to  trace  the  main  lines  of  economic  development  in  past  years,  and 
so  prolong  them  through  the  preaent  into  the  years  to  come. 

The  Gbbat  Nohth-West. 

In  dealing  with  Western  Canada  as  it  is  from  ths  hrat  of  theae 
four  Etandpoints  it  is  very  necessary  to  remember  that  mere  extent 
of  territory  is  not  the  only  fact  to  be  considered.  A  country  cannot 
become  great  in  the  full  sense  of  the  epithet  if  it  has  not  the  beauty 
which  bolda  the  souls  of  men,  and  ia  an  element  in  every  variety  of 
local  patriotism,  Now  Western  CaiQada,  throughout  its  length  and 
breadth,  is  f«U  of  the  most  beantiful  scenery.  Indeed  the  graces  and 
grandeurs  of  her  West  form  one  of  Canada's  greatest  national 
aaaets— one  which  will  never  be  overlooked  by  the  modern  economist, 
who  no  longer  postulates  the  existence  of  an  "  economic  man ' '  wbms 
all  attributes  save  the  faculty  of  acquiring  and  keeping  wealth. 
Every  element  of  the  picturesque  is  unfolded  in  turn  as  you  travel 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  North  Bay  in  Ontario— there 
the  line  enters  the  vestibule  of  the  West— to  Winnipeg',  at  the 
beginning  of  the  high  prairies,  and  thence  to  Calgary,  after  which 
the  train  climbs  into  the  mountains,  and  so  passes  down  to  the  verge 
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of  the  Pacific  Ocsan  at  Vancouver.  I  have  made  this  journey 
BBvetal  times,  and  on  eac!i  occasion  the  pleasure  in  tie  paaaing 
imagery  of  nature'  hag  been  mora  poignant,  Some  of  the  land- 
scapes framed  in  the  window  of  the  car  as  the  train  Ekirts  the 
nortlieru  shore  of  Liuke  Superior  are  entrancing  beyond  words  both 
in  form  and  colouring.  Evorywhareare  haggard  woodlandsthrough 
which  the  flra  has  passed  ;  here  and  there  are  tall  cliffs  of  pillared 
red  rock  glowing  like  £r&  in  the  brightness  of  the  Bun,  the  low  sun 
that  makcB  the  Golonr  ;  on  th«  left  the  vast  fresh-water  sea  breaks 
in  green-grey  formless  billows  stealing;  out  of  a  blue  expanse,  hardly 
ttiatinguiahable  from  the  clear  eky  above.  The  painter  who  g-oea  to 
the  East  that  he  may  find  mors  vivid  harmionieB  than  no  English 
countryside  displays  would  do  well  to  apend  an  antamn  in  the 
Middle  We&t  of  Canada— a  country  whiah,  though  it  will  never 
rival  the  Middle  Western  States  in  wealth,  will  soma  day  be  B 
populous  country.  Canada's  new  transcontineubal  railway  will 
opea  up  a  stretch  of  territory  capable  of  agricultuial  development ; 
the  "  white  coal"  of  natural  water  power  abounds  there,  the  forest 
wealth  is  inexhaTiatible,  and  the  economic  minerals  exist  there  in 
plenty.  Indeed  the  "  Middle  West "  of  Canada  holds  North 
America's  reserve  of  iron  ores.  At  Winnipeg  the  traveller  enters 
the  high  prairies,  and — if  he  haa  not  been  there  before — will 
sometimes  talk  of  the  monotony  of  the  unending  plains.  But 
that  superficial  judgment  is  soon  revers,ed,  On  the  second 
journey  the  fascination  of  the  prairies  begina  to  posaesa  his  soul. 
He  sees  that  the  land  which  he  thought  waa  hard  and  Sat  is 
mh  and  kind  and  moulded  tn  slow,  sweet,  subtle  curves  ;  that 
the  landscapes  present  the  subtlest  cadences  of  colouring.  AU 
summer  the  prairie  wears  a  robe  of  graeii  starred  with  wild  rosea 
and  set  with  a  multitude  of  lakes,  ornaments  of  lapis  lazuli.  But 
when  the  fall  comes  this  robe  is  exchanged  for  a  garnidtlt  of 
shimmering  gold.  In  the  folds  of  these  garments,  gathered  closo  as 
for  safety,  are  many  small  fair  towns.  It  is  strange  how  the  prairie 
towns  on  the  C.P-K,  main  Unfi  and  on  Manitoba's  "gridiron"  of 
branch  railways  radiating  westward  steal  into  view  unexpectedly. 
The  first  you  see  of  them  is  a  row  of  elevators  hrealting'  the  cipher 
of  the  horizon.  Count  them  and  you  can  guess  at  the  population  of 
the  comiug  town— for  those  taU  Ligh-shouildered  structures  are  the 
gods  of  the  inner  North-West.  Nobody  who  haa  lived  in  the  Mani- 
toban  sea  of  wheat  ever  grumbles  at  the  monotony  of  the  plains.  The 
prairie  faacinates  him,  and  he  is  not  really  happy  in  a  hilly  country. 
But  the  great  episode  in  the  long  journey— as  far  aa  from  LaQcl'a 
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Eud  to  John  o'  Groat's  House  and  back  a.gaiQ — fcom  Winnipeg 
to  Vancouver  is  the  ascent  and   descent  of  the  mountamSj  the 
passage  through  the  Switzerland  of  North  America.     Ths  Bockiee, 
properly   m  Called,  are  the  most  unearthly  of  all  earth-'a  moun- 
tains.    They  are  shards  and  splinters  of  the  world's  very  toundatione, 
fragmenta  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  strata  thrust  skyward 
at  all  possible  anglea.    Tha  pTocesses  by  which  these  raasaea  were  up- 
lifted are  so  apparent  that  the  broken  strata  maybe  hnagined  to  be  still 
in  mctton,  still  straining  towards  a  new  pose  of  rest  in  unrest.     It 
is   a   spectacle    of    petrified   brute   forces,    frozen   agonies   of   the 
inanimate.     After    the   Hockiea   come    the    Helkirka,    rising    from, 
forest-clad  bases  and  lifting  snow-crowaed  heads  into  a  soft  blue 
sky  wet   and   warm    with    the    tears   of   the   Pacific.     In  all  this 
section  of  geological  uphft  there  are  passages  of  surpassing  beauty. 
At  Lftggau  one  stops  to  sec  the  "  lakes  in  the  clouds  "—a  seque-nos 
of  deep  pellucid  tiirna  set  one  above  the  other  in  mountain-scenes 
of  a  white  and  romantic  beauty.     Again,  there  is  the  view  from  the 
Chalet  at  Lake  Louise,  whioh  certainly  deserres  the  praiss  of  tha 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  declared  that  "  she  had  seeu  nothing  more 
beautiful  on  earth."     You  look  over  the  translucent  lake— of  a  colour 
betweiEn  turquoise  and  emeraM— through  a  rift  bioadeoiDg  skyward, 
in   hills  clad   with    dark-greeu   pine    forests.     In   the   foreground 
are  a  few  tall  sombre-green  pines  pointing  heavenward  like  fixed 
forefingers  of  an  elder  faith.     All  the  space  of  the  interval  is  filled 
with  a  great  white-and -green  glacier  under  a  sequence  of  peaks 
glitteriag  in  a  sky  of  pallid  blue.    Across  the  snow  and  ice  of  those 
nttenuoat  solitudes  gossamer  veils  of  gray  mist  are  drawn  and 
withdrawn.     And  all  is  so  faithfully  mirrored  in  the  lake  that  you 
need  not  look  up  for  a  while  at  the  brooding  mountains,  of  whi&h 
one  at  least  has  already  (tilled  its  man.    It  is  all  so  well  composed 
(as  an  artist  would  say)  and  the  coloui-  acheme  so  well  arranged 
that  it  is  possible  to  iiuderatand  the  suspicion  of  the  Auiei'ican 
louriat  who  auggoated  that  the  whole  view  was  faked  by  the  C.P.R. 
to  attract  visitors,  and  carefully  taken  down  and  rolled  up  at  the 
end  of  every  season. 

But  thougbthe  wondera  of  this  journey  across  Western  Canada  are 
not  eshauated,  I  must  not  indulge  in  further  deacriptiona.  H  there 
were  time  I  would  tsU  you  of  the  scenery  along  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  particudarly  of  the  spot  where  the  north  and  south  branches 
of  that  great  river — the  Danube  of  the  West— meet  hundreds  of 
feet  below  the  observer.  I  have  twice  seen  the  ice  tun  out  in  spring 
rom  that  point  of  vantage.     Edmonton — the  Quebec  of  the  West 
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—and  Pi'iDce  Albert,  on  (be  north  branch,  are  two  o£  tbs  moBt; 
beautifully  sitnatad  towns  in  tba  world.  Certainly  the  pionaerB — 
especially  the  men  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company — had  an  eye  for 
the  picturesque  when  it  wag  a  qTieation  of  selecting  a  pit&  for  the 
habitatJoa  of  men.  Then  there  is  tba  vast  territory  north  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  which  is  not  inferior,  either  in  extent,  or  natural 
advantag'eH,  or  in  beauty,  to  that  which  hes  to  the  aouth. 

Here,  tbeu,  is  a.  country,  more  than  a  million  square  milea  in 
extent,  which  has  the  attraction  of  beatity  in  all  ita  many  regions. 
Thifl  quality  of  the  beautiful  is  a  great  factor  in  beeping  the 
population  which  its  other  advantages  attract.  The  settler  in 
Western  Canada,  whatever  the  land  of  bis  birth,  has  a  great  pride 
in  the  beauty  of  his  adopted  country.  This  outapoben  pride  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  most  signifacani  characteristic  of  the  Western  Canadian. 
It  ia  a  pioof  that  he  has  a  higher  standard  of  life  aa  well  as  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  the  aT-eiage  inhabitant  of  thia 
country,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  France  or  Germany.  And  in  thia 
respect  he  ia  far  supfirior  to  the  American  of  the  Western  States 
who  hunts  the  dollar— the  flying  dollar  in  these  days  of  dapreasion 
in  the  American  Weat-^so  zealously  that  he  has  not  time  to  enjoy 
even  thoao  pleaaurea  which  cOat  nothing. 

The  Webtebn  Canadian. 

The  population  of  Western  Canada  has  been  drawn  from  many 
sources — from  the  eastern  proviuceB  of  Canada,  from  Great  Britain, 
from   the   United  States,  and  from  almost  every  country  of  con- 
tinental Europe.     The  man  from  Ontaiio — more  often  than  not  of 
Scottish  ancestry — and  the  man  from  Scotland  hB.ve  been  and  are 
the  most  successful  settlers.     Englishman  though  I  be,  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  gift  of  adaptability — the  first  of  the  colonist's  virtues 
— is  possessed  by  these  typea  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  others. 
The  leadership  of  nearly  fivery  community  in  Western  Canada  ia  in 
the  hands  of  Seotchmen,  and  the  settlers  of  eifeiry  other  nationality 
—even  the  Americans  who  have  had  an  experience  of  prairie  farm- 
ing— can    learn  something  from   them  about  the  arts  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  go^'ernance  of  men.     It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  Scotch  pioneers  of  farming  in 
Manitoba,      They  stuck  to   the  country  through   the   long  years 
when  the  succgsb  of  what  was  an  experiment  in  colonisation  seemed 
very  doubtful,  and  whatever  they  have  won  by  waiting  has  been 
well  earned.    The  American  a^ttler  is  the  second-best  type,  though 
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hs  does  not,  as  a  rule,  take  the  Scotchman's  intereat  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  The  tMrd  place  belonga  to  the  Engliah 
immigrant,  who  is  eomewhat  lacking  in  the  Tirtue  of  Adaptability, 
and  is  often,  I  am  Eorry  lo  say,  unpopular  because  h«  ia  a  chronic 
grumbler.  But  in  one  important  respect  the  English  emigrant 
g&rvaa  his  adopted  conntiy  better  than  the  Am&rican.  The  unit 
of  settlement  in  a  new  country  is  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Englishwoman  ia  superior  in  physique  and  stamina  and 
industry  to  the  Amarican  woman,  is  g^&nerailly  admitted  to  te  a 
auffiuietit  compensation  for  the  Englishman's  comparative  laclc  of 
adaptability.  For  these  and  other  renBoua  the  numerical  increase 
in  immigration  fi-om  Great  Britain  is  welcomed  hy  all  Canadians, 
more  especially  as  the  quahty  of  this  portion  of  the  aimual  influx 
has  st-eadily  improved  of  late  years.  WeBtern  Canada  now  gets  the 
pick  of  the  annual  esodua  of  population  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
esoepti  aa  re@:arda  the  Iriah  emigrant.  ^Vhen  one  remembers  that, 
and  hunger  is  a  Celtic  complaint,  it  is  di£&calt  to  explain  why  the 
Irishman  should  prefer  eKiatentse  as  a  navvy  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  life  aa  an  independent  landowner  under  the  Union  Jack. 
Of  course  I  &in  referring  to  the  emigrant  from  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland,  not  to  the  Ulster  farmer  or  bia  son,  who  have  been 
considerable  faotora  in  the  agrieuLtaral  development  of  the  West, 
The  latter  are  among  the  most  sueceaatul  prairie  farmerB,  and  the 
coloui:  of  their  Orangeiam  deepens  as  they  travel  westward — as  the 
Dominion  Government  knowB  only  too  well.  Of  the  foreign-bom 
elements — 15-75  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  Manitoba,  30'&3  per 
cent,  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  26  per  cent,  in  British 
Columbia,  where  the  Asiatic  appears  in  force — the  Scandinavian  ia 
certainly  the  best.  Ne^t  to  him  muBt  be  placed  the  German,  who 
more  often  than  not  has  spent  some  years  on  the  way  in  the 
American  West.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Doukhobortai, 
when  the  inevitable  disintegration  of  their  eommunal  system  is 
completed,  will  he  useful  settlers.  Here  I  may  point  out  that 
except  in  irrigated  distriota  such  ae  the  south-weat  comer  oE 
Alberta,  which  is  now  effectively  occupied  by  Mormon  villages,  the 
communal  system  is  not  suited  to  the  conditions  of  Ufa  and  labour 
which  must  obtain  in  a  country  where  the  unit  of  occupied  land  is 
HO  large  aa  one-fourth  of  a  aquars  mile,  and  where  aucceaaive  units 
are  SDmetimes  separated  by  areas  of  buah,  swamp,  and  unprofitable 
soil.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  extensive  territory  occupied 
by  Doakhobor  settlers  will  always  be  troubled  by  sporadic  out- 
breaks of  fanaticism,  and  in  that  respect  will  reaemble  the  famous 
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"burnt-over  &r£a"  oE  New  Hogland,  whioli  has  produced  the 
Salem  ■wLtcli-tiDders,  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  aod  a  motley  host 
of  reviyalists.  Again,  there  is  reaaon  to  fear  that  the  population  of 
th6  whole  eeetion  of  which  Rostbern,  the  capital  of  the  Meanonite 
(German)  settlem&iita,  and  Yorkton  are  the  chief  market  towns,  will 
ilwajB  resemble  that  of  the  Quebec  country -aide  in  its  compara- 
tive inabilitj  to  assiiuilate  that  theory  of  th<;  Eropire  which  is 
accep.tfid  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  On  th.e  other  hand, 
it  miiBt  be  a.dmitted  that  all  the  Si^andinavian  settlements  am 
in  line  with  Westoni  opinion.  The  Mormon  settler  is  eqaally 
willing  to  adapt  himself  to  the  enstoma  of  his  new  environ- 
ment. Indeed,  the  Mormon  Church  oEEciala  now  find  great 
difficulty  in  coUscting  the  tenth  part  of  his  produce  ;  and  the  time 
will  soon  come,  no  doubt,  when  the  little  square  tithing-honse  in 
its  Capacious  "  corale,"  or  fenced  enclosure,  ceaaes  to  fae  a  quaint 
feature  of  the  Mormon  -villages  along  the  diverted  riTer  which 
irrigates  the  southern  corner  of  Alberta. 

Hero  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  tlio  folly  of  attemptirig 
to  estalhah  "  All-British  "  settlemeatg  in  Western  Canada.  It  is 
much  better  to  scatter  British  emigrants  through  the  country, 
so  that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  EroDQ  their 
neighbonra.  And,  to  touch  upon  a  mueli -discussed  subject,  the 
plan  of  eBtabliehing  fa,rra  colonies  of  the  unemployed  in  remote 
comers  of  the  pruitie  region  is  not  likely  to  be  very  ancceaaful. 
How,  I  ehould  like  to  know,  are  these  ColoQies  to  be  made  eelf- 
Bupporting,  and  how  are  the  memhera  to  be  kept  in  them  ?  By  all 
means  amai  a  bona-Jiile  working  man  who  cannot  find,  work  at 
home  to  emigrate  to  the  CanadiaJi  West,  where  there  is  always  a 
shortage  of  wage  labour.  Bub  leave  him  free  to  go  to  the  place 
where  his  laljour  will  be  most  Qsefvil.  As  for  tbfl  TOrious  plans 
of  shipping  oat  employables  and  hiving  them  in  reformatory 
colonics,  DO  observer  of  social  conditions  in  a  new  country  can 
possibly  approve  of  them.  The  people  of  Western  Canada  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  tolerate  the  use  of  their  country  as  a  dumping- 
ground  for  the  waate-produots  of  English  city  life,  though  they  will 
never  ask  for  the  exclusion  of  an  emigrant  -who  has  fallen  into 
hopeless  poverty  through  misfortune. 

It  is  astonishing  Low  quickly  Western  Canada  abaorhB  and 
assimilates  the  various  types  of  foreign  immigrants.  The  late 
Principal  Grants-one  of  the  greatest  perBonalities  Canada  has 
produced— told  me  a  little  story  which  admirably  illustrates  this 
point.    A  littJe  fiwedish  girl  said  to  ittim  in  her  native  tongue,  "  I 
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■  am  ft  Caimdiao, but  I  speak  Sweiliah,"  More  intractable  emigriLnta 
aoQD  auEfer  a  prairie  change  into  the  Western  Canadiaa  type.  It  ia 
not  eaay  to  define  this  type,  though  it  eau  he  reeogniaei  a.t  a  glance. 
Its  three  chief  Tirtues  are  a,tlaptability,  joviality,  hospitality.  The 
typical  WesterQ  Canadian  will  turn  hie  hand  to  any  kind  of  work. 
UnlitB  the  British  working  man,  he  does  not  look  upon  himself 
as  a  mere  cog  in  the  mechanism  of  a.  single  industry.  He  is  a 
thoroughgoing  optimiHl  with  a  weU-daveioped  aense  oi  humour. 
He  13  hospitable,  not  only  to  the  passing  etranger,  but  also  to  new 
ideas.  For  the  rest  he  thinks  more  of  the  fature  than  of  the  past. 
The  Weat  do^a  not  aak  what  a  new-com^r  has  h^&a. ;  it  asks  what 
he  is,  and  what  he  will  be  for  his  adopted  country. 

Finally,  the  Bentiment  of  comradeship  permeates  Western  aooiaty. 
The  bifed  labourer  sits  at  the  well-fco-do  farmer's  table;  an  ofEcer 
in  the  North-Wfist  Mounted  Police  does  not  regard  his  men  as 
belonging  to  an  inferior  order  of  creation ;  the  miUionaire  talks 
to  his  driver  aa  man  to  man.  There  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  Ubarty, 
eijuflhty,  and  fraternity  among  the  people  of  Western  Canada  than 
in  any  other  democracy  of  the  Old  or  New  World.  It  follows  that 
they  have  the  capacity  of  co-operative  effort  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  people ;  and  since  an  almost  passfoQate  pride  in 
their  country  and  a  firm  faith  in  the  future  inspire  them,  they  will 
certainly  make  the  beat  use  of  its  a.dvantageg.  The  psychological 
quality,  or  ij^os — as  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  great  colonising  race, 
called  it — is  the  chief  factor  in  the  development  of  a  new  country, 
and  no  moiem  economist  would  think  of  ignoring  it, 
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^^^^  Before  surveying  the  natoral  advantages  of  Western  Canada  as 

^1  a  Held  for  the  inYcstment  of  man-power  and  raoney^tha   latter 

^H  a  crystallised  form  of  man-power- — something  must  be  i^aid  of  the 

^1  alleged  disadvantage  of  the  Western  winter.      That  the  mercury 

^B  occasionally  falls  low  in  the  glasB,  and  sometimee  freezes,  caonoi  be 

'  d&nied.      But,   except   on   the  rare  occasions  when  a  blizzard  ijs 

L  blowing,  nobody  m  good  health  feels  any  discomfort  so  long  as  he 

^t  is  properly  dressed.    The  sun  ahineB  gaily  all  the  day,  and  the 

^^  singular  dryness  of  the  air  causes  '20  degrees  below  zero  to  be  felt 

I  lesa  than  20  degrees  above  in  a  damp  climate,  such  us  that  of 

^B  England,    Even  on  the  coldest  daye  in  Jamvary  or  February — the 

^B  months  when  "  cold  snaps  "  are  to  be  expected — work  can  be  done 
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Ab  the  Iftt*  N.  F.  Davin,  the 


oat  of  doors  'withoab  baxdBhip. 
WeBtem  poet,  puta  it— 

,  .  .  the  sluggard  then, 

With  feet  on  stove  and  pipe  in  mouth,  hie  blood 

Bakes,  while  the  man  whose  bloo-d  is  piarc  aoii  rich, 

Jleeh  ismi  mnBule  and  norva  and  heart  in  tune 

With  tha  pnro  eplrit  that  bears  ap  his  life, 

BeveU  in  slimiilaling  aire,  and  driulis 

The  cold  pure  ether,  stirriEg  high  the  heart 

Liiie  wiae.    Clad  in  thick  furs,  he  driven  or  wulka, 

And,  ieeling  eiialtBtioD,  gathers  power. 

Kgttly  considered,  the  clean,  clear,  healthy  Western  winter  with 
naref  &  tba'w  is  an  advantage  ratb&r  tbAQ  a  diaadvaotage.  It  takee 
men  of  iron  &nd  makes  (hem  men  of  steel ;  and  it  EqneezeB  the  air  of 
moiatHre,  precipitating  it  in  the  form  of  enow  dust,  which  staya 
there  until  tte  Bpring — when  the  farmer  wants  it, 

In  appraising  the  natural  advantages  of  the  two  eections  of 
Western  Canada— the  trinity  of  prairie  provinces  and  British 
Oolumbifr — the  b&st  plan  is  to  compare  them  with  the  corresp&nding 
eeetions  o£  the  American  West  in  terms  of  certain  dominant  in- 
dustries. ThuH  Britieli  Columbia,  together  with  the  Yukon  territory, 
may  he  eompared  with  the  Pacific  States  as  a  miniag  country, 
and  the  three  provinces  of  !\Ianitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
with  the  inner  Western  States  a,s  a  wheat-growing  area-  To  begin 
Witt,  let  us  compare  the  mining-  areas  of  Western  Canada  and  the 
American  West,  The  American  and  Canadian  portions  of  the 
Cordillera  region,  a  four-fold  wave  of  geological  uplift,  are  about 
e<iual  in  extent,  and  ths  geologist  now  knows  that  there  is  no 
geological  reason  for  believing  that  the  one  is  richer  than  the  other. 
But  the  American  half  baa  be«u.  worked  over  by  a  very  much  larger 
population  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  twenty  times  more  capital 
has  been  invested  in  Calitomiaa  mines  alone  than  in  British 
Columbian  undertakings.  But  li  the  records  of  placer  mining — the 
preliminary  assay  map  of  the  province— be  carefully  atudiedj  it  ia 
seen  that  British  Columbia  must  ha  as  rich  in  precious  metals  as 
California.  West&ra  Canada  may  not  posaese  anything  equal  to 
the  Comstocl  lode,  the  history  of  which  is  one  of  the  three  ksyg 
to  the.  economic  history  of  the  American  West.  On  the  other 
hand  the  American  West  could  never  show  anything  to  equal  the 
Klondike  mining  camp.  To-day  the  mining  industry  in  Britieh 
Columbia  is  in  the  same  position  aa  was  agriculture  at  Red  Eivec 
thiity  years  ago.    Given  a  larger  population  and  the  free  iu^ow  of 
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Britigh  capital  and  an  adequate  s^^Btem  of  r&ilwa^s  and  roads,  and 
the  miaing  indastry  of  British  ColumbLa:  mil  go  ahead  by  leaps  and 
boimds.  Indeed  there  aro  signB  that  tha  psrlod  of  ari«8te(l  develop- 
ment is  already  at  an  end.  The  mineral  production  of  British 
Columbia  has  now  inoreaaed  to  eighty-two  dollara  poE  bead— god- 
BiderEtbly  in  escesg  of  the  corresponding  index-figure  for  the  Pacifio 
States*  The  old-time  place  miners  of  the  Pacifio  Blope  have  a. 
saying  to  the  effect  that  "  the  head  of  the  rat  is  in  Alaska  and  iba 
tail  in  Alaska,"  the  body  of  the  auiiferoua  beaat  being  in  Canadian 
territory.  In  the  course  of  the  nast  twenty  years  the  truth  of  this 
proveibial  scrap  oi  miner's  talk  wOl  be  proved,  and  those  who 
refused  to  listen  to  evil  prophets  will  haT«  their  reward. 

A  point  to  be  specially  noticed  here  is  the  fact  that  British 
Columbia  poaaesses  the  best  eoa!  on  the  Pacific,  Th*  product  of 
the  Nanaimo  OoUierias  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  Pacifio 
ports  of  the  United  States.  The  Vancouver  Island  coalfields  are 
practically  iusshftustible,  and  the  posaesaion  of  tbem  gives  British 
Columbia  an  enormouB  advantage  over  the  Pacific  States,  where 
nothing^  exists  to  compare  with  them.  The  force  of  this  advantage 
will  become  apparent  so  soon  as  the  making  of  iron  on  a  large 
scale  and  otlier  industries  spring  up  along  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
fact  that  Canada  has  great  coalfields  riglit  on  the  sea-ooa.st  in 
BribJBh  Columbia  and  in  Nova  Seotia,  and  will  be  able  to  establish 
a  "Pittsbnrg-by-the-Sea"  at  either  end  of  liar  territory,  will  help 
her  in  attaining  the  economic  anpremacy  of  the  North  Amerioan 
continent, 

Aa  with  mining,  so  witli  lumbering  the  future  belongs  to  British 
Columbia  and  not  the  Pacifio  Stutea,  The  forest  wealth  of  the 
province  ia  barely  touched  at  present,  whereas  California  and  the 
Pacific  States  are  nowheing  stripped  of  timber  right  up  to  the  snow- 
line. In  a  few  years  the  time  will  come  when  the  American  West 
will  be  absolutely  de.p8ndent  on  the  forBsts  of  British  Columbia  aBid 
of  the  two  new  prairie  provinces  for  a  chief  necessity  of  modem 
civihaation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments  will  be  more  careful  than  they  have  been  in  the  past 
to  keep  this  vast  reserve  of  national  wealth  from  tlxe  ravages  of  flre 
which  destroys  millions  of  feet  every  yeflit.  An  Indian  or  a  pro- 
spector leaves  his  camp-fire  burning,  and  a  firs  is  kindled  which, 
wastes  hundreds  of  square  milea  of  forest,  and  the  smoke  is  carried 
a  thousand  miles  inland.  One  August  when  I  lived  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan the  atmosphere  was  hazy  for  a  week  with  the  smoke 
from  a  great  fire  far  away  to  the  north-west  drifting  along  the  upper 
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air  eurrenta.  It  fiddeJ  a  glory  of  Btrange  colour  to  the  BunBeSa. 
I  wonder  how  miich  those  sunsets  cost  posterity. 

I  now  oome  to  tbe  compatidon  of  the  three  prairie  proviticee  with 
the  Western  States  as  the  Beat  oi  the  agricultural  indnstrj.  Here, 
aa  in  the  preceding  compai-ison,  the  future  is  with  Canada;  the 
paat  belongs  to  the  United  Statea,  Bat  it  is  only  within  recent 
jeara  Ihat  the  true  vahie  of  the  Canadian  North-West  as  a  field  of 
settlement  has  heen  recognised. 

Nothing  ig  mora  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Western  Ameri'Ca 
than  the  retroceesion  of  the  Bupposed  northern  limit  of  aettlement. 
LeBB  than  forty  jearB  ago  Minneapolia  (now  the  second  greatest 
Scandinavian  city  in  the  world,  with  a  total  population  about  equal 
to  that  of  Leeds)  was  a  mere  trading  post,  and  the  country  to  the 
north  across  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  which  ia  the 
boandary  line  between  Western  Canada  and  the  Western  States, 
was  thought  to  be  a  Sahara  of  the  snowa,  inhabited  only  by  fur- 
bearing  animals  and  Indian  hunters.  Twenty  years  later,  when 
the  succesa  of  wheat- growing  in  Manitoba  and  of  ranching  in 
Southern  Alberta  was  assurfid,  the  northern  limit  of  profitable 
caltivation  was  drawn  again  three  degrees  of  latitude  nearer  the 
Pole,  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  being  looked  on  as  the  beginning  of  a 
wilderness  created  for  the  soJe  benefit  of  the  fur  trader.  To-day 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  hnown  to  be  the  best 
fiiTining  region  in  the  West,  and  settlement  ia  already  trickling 
northward  into  the  Peace  River  Valley,  which  lies  along  the  fifty- 
sixth  parallel.  The  question  now  is,  Where  shall  the  limiting  lina 
be  drawn?  Many  Canadians  believe  that  those  who  framed  the 
North-West  Autonomy  Bill,  and  made  the  sixtieth  parallel  serve  aa 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  new  proTiuces  of  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan, have  perhaps  found  the  right  answer  ;  for  if  the  evidence 
of  trees  and  plants,  the  only  reliable  witneeaeB,  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  an  undeveloped  country  be  preferred  to  travellers'  tales, 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  at  least  half  of  the  qnarter-million 
square  miles  of  Athabasca  ia  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of 
fannera  and  ranohers.  The  fact  that  tha  greater  length  o£  the 
summer  days  compensates  for  the  loss  of  two  or  three  days  at 
either  end  of  the  open  season  ia  well  known  to  the  officers  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  some  of  whom  have  grown  their  own  wheat 
and  ground  it  into  flour  at  the  posts  along  the  many  waterways 
convergiHg  towards  the  Maclienzie  Eiver.  The  future  of  Western 
Athabasca  seems  assured,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
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it  lies  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  tba  Chinook,  op  warm  wind 
from  the  Pacific. 

But  is  the  whole  teriitory  al>OTe  tbe  forty-ninth  parallel  equal  in 
grain- growing  capacity  to  the  ivLole  of  that  which  lies  below? 
Not  only  ia  it  as  good,  but  the  operatio]i  of  certala  natural  factors 
tefldera  it  aupBrior,  There  are  three  (nets  which  mal^o  for  this 
cancliislon :  (1)  The  northwai'd  drift  of  the  agricultui'al  population 
of  the  Western  Statea  ;  {2J  the  shrinking  of  the  expoitabk  aurptus 
of  American  wheat  and  the  increase  of  Western  Canada's  anrplug; 
and  [3)  the  very  significant  lequeat  of  the  Minneapolis  millers  to 
be  allowed  to  import  Canailian  bard  wheat  and  grind  it  in  bond. 
AU  these  three  facts  are  in  the  nature  of  proofs  that  the  saperiority 
in  quantity  and  iiuality  of  the  grain  product  from  an  acre  of 
average  farm-land  in  Manitoba  or  BaHkatchewan  over  that  from 
an  average  acre  in  the  Western  States  is  slowly  but  aurely  trans- 
ferring the  wheat-srowing  industry  of  Western  America  across  the 
international  boundary  line. 

Let  us  investigate  the  causes  of  this  remarkable  exodus  which 
the  American  Government  would  atop  if  they  could  do  so.  Why 
does  the  farmer  of  the  Western  Statea  transfer  hiraaeU  and  hia 
capital  to  Manitoba,  Saakatohewan,  or  Albertfi'? 

In  the  first  place,  he  recognises  that  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West  Territories  hav^  natural  advautagi^a  Oyez  the  land  he  leaves 
behind  him.  He  knows  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  thf  most  profitable 
zone  of  the  great  wheat  field  of  North  America  bo  shift  towards  the 
northern  limit  of  Cultivation— a  limit  which,  if  the  ^^^perimenta 
of  Hudson  Bay  Company  oEB.ciala  are  regarded  aa  conclusivo,  Ilea 
far  lip  the  Mackenzie  River, 

"  A  spikelet  of  wheat  raised  in  the  Middle  West "- — thus  forty 
years  of  agricultural  history  have  been  gummed  up — "would 
formerly  produce  three  perfect  grains,  but  now  it  produced  only  two 
perfect  and  one  imperfoet  grain.  Tlie  production  of  only  two 
perfect  grains  on  a  sjiikelet  bas  ceased  to  be  profitable.  In  Mani- 
toba farmers,  have  always  been  able  to  produce  three  perfect  grains  j 
in  a  very  good  season,  such  as  that  of  1902,  fourpcrfeat  grains  have 
heen  produced.  Further  north,  in  the  Prince  Albert  and  Edmonton 
districts,  there  are  almost  invariably  four  perfect  grains  on  a 
Bpikeleb."  When  it  is  remembered  that  wheat  is  as  much  a  product 
of  the  ann  as  of  tlie  soil,  and  that  all  through  the  short  midsum- 
BflM'a  night  of  the  Edmonton  district  it  is  possible  to  readj  tha 
explanation  of  this  statement  ia  not  far  to  seek.  Secondly,  the 
American  farmer  hitows  that  Western  Canada  h&s  more  rain  and  is 
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oulsiae  the  cyclone  Wt.  Thirdly,  tbe  influx  of  American  Beltlers 
is  partly  a  result  of  the  tlisplacement  of  population  due  to  the 
enormous  number  of  European  immigrantB  who  aro  now  swamping 
the  rural  industries  of  tho  Eastern  fita.tfes.  This  ia  -what  is  happen- 
ing, The  Ne-w  England  farmer  has  given  up  his  land  to  a 
German  or  Scandinavian,  who  ratsea  farm  produce  -and  vegetables 
for  the  city  martets,  and  has  himself  migrateJ  to  Ohio.  The 
Ohio  farmer  ■whose  holding  was-  purchased  bj  the  new  arrival  from 
New  England  baa  migvated  to  Minnesota,  where  land  is  obeapor 
than  in  Ohio,  and  the  Minneaotan,  having  Bo!d  his  liomeatead  to  the 
man  from  Ohio,  has  invested  part  of  the  piirchafte-moneyin  Manitoba 
OP  the  North-West  Territtiriea,  where  ^aod  cheap  land  can  be  bought 
on  tbe  instalment  system,  or  a  free  bomesitead  obtained  from  tbe 
Dominion  Government  on  condition  that  it  is  effoctively  occupied. 
There  is  no  longer  any  free  land  left  in  the  "WeBtern  States,  and 
the  planting  of  settlements  on  irrigated  areas  is  not  and  cannot  ha 
a  counterbalancing  faototr  Here  I  would  point  out  that  irriga- 
tion, where  it  is  necessary  in  the  soutb-weet  corner  of  Alberta,, 
can  be  done  much  more  cheaply  in  Western  Canada  than  in  the 
Western  States,  In  Canadu  the  PomiEion  Gov&mment  or  their 
aaaigna  own  both  tbe  laud  and  the  water  rights;  in  the  United 
States  the  individual  States  own  the  water  rights,  the  land  belonging 
to  tbe  Federal  authority,  A  fourth  and  final  reason  is  the  general 
knowledge  that  Canadian  institutions,  politicalf  legal  and  financial, 
are  superior  to  those  of  the  country  he  leaves  behind.  The  political 
life  of  Western  Canada  is  cleaner  ;  Canadian  justice  ia  not  bouglit 
and  sold  as  in  the  WeBtern  States,  where  weight  of  money  telEs 
even  in  criminal  caaee ;  and  there  is  no  comparison  between  tlie 
American  and  the  Canadian  banking  system.  The  Canadian 
Chartered  Bank,  with  its  far-flung  network  of  branclies,  is  the  best 
financial  mechaniara  ever  ilevis«cll  for  irrigating  a  new  country  with 
capital. 

As  regards  the  shiinking  of  tbe  American  e:(portal)Ie  snrplus  of 
wheat,  there  are  three  main  factors  to  be  considered  :  (1)  The  debili- 
tation of  the  wheat  areaa  in  the  Western  States ;  (2}  the  increaae 
of  population  ;  and  (3)  the  fact  that  raaiBe— tbe  pivotal  American 
crop^B  here  and  there  tating  territory  and  capital  from  wheat. 

And  as  regards  the  superior  quality  of  Canadian  to  American 
wheat,  it  is  a  fact  that  barely  two  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the 
Western  States  is  "  No.  1  Hard  " — an  indispensable  commodity  in 
modem  milling  practice — whereaa  fifty  per  cent,  of  Western 
Ganada^a  crop  is  of  that  standard,  the  highest  in  tbe  world. 
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Conclusions. 

I  thiak  libe  foregoing  facta  and  reasoning  prove  couolueively  thait 
the  kingdoTD  of  whea.t  is  passing  from  the  south  to  the  nopth  of 
Western  America.  It  is  in  Great  Britain's  power  to  hasten  tiio 
process,  but  to  explain  how  and  why  would  be  to  breait  the  ittles 
of  the  Ingtituts,  which  very  rightly  forbid  rae  to  kindle  the  fiaraes 
of  political  discussion.  However, 'therti  can  lie  no  hurm  in  warning 
the  political  economist  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  bo  accept 
Professor  Mavot'g  contentton  as  to  the  limits  of  wh&a.t  production 
in  "WeBteim  Canada,  His  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  is  a 
treasury  of  statistics,  aad  a  setiBa  of  very  careful  tests  have 
not  enabled  me  to  detect  any  serious  inaccuracy  iu  hi  a  figures. 
But  when  he  comes  to  deducing  the  future  from  the  past  and 
present  he  falls  into  the  philosophie  pessimism  of  the  4  priari 
eeonoiniat,  who  relies  upon  docunientE  rather  than  facta.  He 
forgets  that  the  production  of  wheat  for  export  depends  as  much 
on  the  tranaportation  facilities  as  on  the  population.  Only  Maui- 
toba  can  be  said  to  have  a  fairly  ideyuate  railway  sysleni  ;  8ag- 
katchewan  and  Alberta  cannot  be  aaid  to  possess  systems  at  all. 
Huge  areaa  of  the  begt  farm  lands  in  Manitoba  (9'70  only  of  its 
acreage  is  at  present  cultivated)  do  not  send  a  bushel  of  wheat  to 
tbemarltetbecanaeitcannotbe  grown  profltably.the  nearest  railway 
being  too  far  away.  Only  one  two- hundredth  part  (0--17  per  cent, 
to  he  accurate)  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  (escludmg  Atha- 
basca) is  as  yet  ploughed  up.  Yet  the  proportion  of  good  to 
bad  land  is  as  high  as  in  Manitoba.  The  difference  between 
9'70  and  0-47  measures  the  difference  between  a  half- developed 
and  an  undeveloped  system  of  tranisport.  The  luea  of  Manitoba 
is  to  that  of  Alberta  and  Saskatehewan  together  as  a  postage  stamp 
is  to  an  ordinary-sized  tetter.  In  those  last  two  sentenceH  alone 
can  be  found  a  sufficient  confutation  of  Frofessor  MaTor'B  con- 
elusions.  At  present  the  single-line  transcontinental  road  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  with  some  help  from  the  Canadian  Northern,  has 
to  do  all  the  work  of  shipping  out.  When  the  Canadian  Northern 
is  Enished  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  built  (in  1911)  the  area 
where  wheat  can  be  grown  profitably  will  be  vastly  increaeed, 
Profaa&or  Ma-vor  has  not  given  gufficient  force  to  these  facta  in  his 
arginnent,  nor  has  be  duly  weighed  the  natural  and  naturalised 
advantagee  of  the  West.  Therefore  we  netid  not  accept  his  stiggea- 
tion  that  Western  Canada  cannot  in  time  provide  the  Mother 
Country  with  all  the  wheat  she  requires.     She  will  be  able  to  do  so 
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in  twelve  or  fifteen  jears  from  to-day,  anfl  also  to  ftssert  her  right 
bo  the  lion's  abare  of  the  Paeiiic  trade. 


I 

I 


Economic  Moral. 

And  now  to  deduce  from  tlie  foregoing  survey  a  lesaon  or  two — 
sliall  I  call  them  economic  morals  ?-— for  the  Britisb  investor. 
There  is  also  a  kaaon  foi'  the  Britiah  politician  who  knows  that 
politics  and  economics  are  but  two  aspects  of  the  same  science  of 
affairs.  But  I  must  not  put  that  Icason  into  words,  though  it  Is 
out  of  my  power  to  prevent  you  reading  it  between  the  linea  of  thia 
Paper.  So  I  shull  proceed  todral  with  the  question  of  investments 
in  the  future  of  Western  Canada.  By  comparison  with  the  out- 
put of  the  Pacific  States,  the  mineral  production  of  British 
Columbia  is  small  at  present.  But  it  is  certain  that  it  will  cotttinue 
to  inctease,  that  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  accelerated  ;  while  the 
Pacific  States  have  already  reached  the  climax  of  production,  and 
must  show  ft  steady  falling-off  in  the  years  to  eome,  Tha  centre  of 
gtiivity  of  the  Western  mining  industry  is  slowly  but  surely 
travelling  towards  the  international  boundary  hno,  and.  ninst  some 
day  cross  into  Canadian  territory.  So  with  the  industry  of  lumber- 
ing. Again,  the  wlicut  crop  of  the  three  prairie  provinces  is  small 
a,t  present  in  compariKOn  with  that  of  the  Western  States.  It 
exceeded  ten  million  quai-ters  this  year,  and  in  quality  was  far 
superior  to  the  American  crop.  But  from  sis  to  eight  timea  that 
quantity  is  produced  by  the  United  States.  None  the  less,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  Western  wheat-growing  industry  is  travel- 
ling towards  the  international  boundary  with  a  spaed  that  is 
accelerated  every  year,  and  must  eroae  it  sooner  or  later.  Mr. 
W.  P.  Snow,  a  famous  American  wheat  expert,  has  warned  his 
compatriots  ^hat  is  happening,     Here  are  his  very  words ; — 

Wegtorn  Canada  inside  of  ten  years  will  ha  the  principal  source  of 
European  when,!  siipltlies,  fl.n(lwi]l  have  tho  position  occupied  by  the  United 
States  tor  a  (luarter  of  a  century.  The  Unidetl  Stales  lias  practically  run 
p^t  its  whe&t- exporting  daye.  The  nationAl  wheat  InndR  of  the  Ii«pnl>lic 
are  all  linken,  and  the  natural  increase  through  improved  culture  will  not 
keep  pace  wilh  the  fncreaae  of  population.  On  this  aoemint  Canada  will 
liave  the  niarkot  for  Iter  produce  CNtending  us  rapidly  ae  the  production 
Clin  bo  iueroaBcd,  und  will  meet  with  decreiiBiJie  competition  from  the 
Unite  J  Stntee. 

Though  I  cannot  quite  accept  Mr.  Snow'a  reaaonirg,  the  result 
is  correct  enough.     Western  Canada  must  get  the  wheat-growing 
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induatry,  for  externdl  mftrkeba  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  PadJic, 
anil  othet  wbt'at  countdee — the  Argentine  and  tlie  North- West 
Provmces  of  India,  for  Gsample — cannot  compete  with  heron  equal 
terms,  because  they  lie  nearer  bo  the  Equator,  and  cuonot  grow  bo 
fine  a  coiBKiodity,  Mr.  Caraegifi  says  that  the  nation  which  malres 
the  cheapest  ton  of  iron  must  win  the  industfia,]  supremacy  of  the 
world.  But  two  better  economic  epigrams  occur  to  me.  Wheat 
comes  before  iron  in  the  list  of  man's  necessities,  and  the  land 
which  can  produce  the  cheapest  and.  beet  bushel  of  wheat  will 
certainly  have  a  look  in.  Moreover,  Great  Britain  can  lend  & 
pound  of  gold  lit  tbo  cheapest  rate,  and  that  is  no  alight  advantage, 
It  aeems  to  me  that  Canada  and  Great  Britain  togetfatir  can  confute 
the  Pittsburg  itonma3ter'&  philosophy  in  a  very  practical  manner. 

Now  what  the  British  inveatoe — the  man  with  the  cheapest 
pound  of  gold — ought  to  remember  ia  that  the  driving  power  of  the 
great  growing  industries  of  tbe  Country  is  bebicid  £v6iy  sound  com- 
mercial undertaking  in  Western  Canada.  The  succeaa  of  every 
such  miderbibkiny  ia  {,'uaranteed  by  its  future.  The  leasou  of  the 
rise  in  value  of  Uauadian  Pacifies  n-nd  Hudeon  Bays  during  the  last 
ten  years  will  be  repeated  in  a  hundred  forms.  Learn  the  lesgon 
to-uight :  Look  to  Western  Canada  for  sound  inveBtmeata:,  and  so 
Lavo  a  aharo  iq  tbe  profits  of  its  spectacular  development. 

DrSCDSBION. 

The  Chairman  (the  Right  Hon-  Lord  Stratheona*  G.C.M.G.) : 
We  have  listened  to  a  paper  which  contains  mueb  good  advice. 
Mr.  Oshoni  baa  told  us  of  the  imnieuse  capabilititis  of  WeBtem 
Canada,  not  only  for  the  growing  of  wheat,  but  of  grain  of  every 
deacription,  and  of  the  great  grasBfielda  oi  the  prairies.  He  has 
touched  but  lightly  on  the  great  water  power  of  the  Dominion, 
which  must  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  industrial  future 
of  .tbe  country.  It  baa  been  discovered,  I  believe,  quite  recently 
that  in  the  great  iron  industry  they  can,  hi  large  measure, 
ilispense  with  coal  by  using  electrical  power  produced  from  tbe 
great  rivers ;  and  tima  in  the  middle  portiona  of  Canada  they  will 
have  a  great  advantage — an  advantage  far  btyoad  anything  that 
the  United  S-tates  or  any  other  coiiutry  has  enjoyed  in  this  respect 
ill  tbo  past.  Mr.  Oaborn  haw  contrasted  tha  jiislica  dispensed  in 
Canada  with  that  of  the  United  Htates,  Hpeaking  from  intimate 
iinnwledge,  I  can  say  myself  that  justice  as  dispensed  in  the 
Western  Htatea  of  the  United  States  ia  pure  and  good.     That  ia 
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not  saying  anything  ago-inst  Canada  or  against  the  privilegee  "we 
enjoy  in  Canada  in  that  reep&ct.  Nothini^ctniM  be  higher,  nothing 
superior  to  it.  TIia  United  States  an;  our  neigliboiirs  ;  they  are  a 
most  intelligent  ineoplt,  and  have  liulped  ua  a  good  deal  with  thieir 
capital.  I  wish  we  could  have  capital  from  Great  Britain,  and  I 
trust  that  the  people  of  this  country,  as  they  learn  more  of  CaDada, 
will  invest  tlieir  money  in  the  Dominion  £0  a  larpei  estent  than  at 
present — when  tliey  see  tliay  can  profitably  do  so  for  themselves  as 
well  aa  for  the  Dominion.  The  feeling  of  Canada,  for  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  outlying'  portions  of  the  Empire  may  be  illustrated 
by  one  little  incident.  The  West  Indies  had  noti  been  in  a.  very 
fJOuriBhing  condition  for  some  time.  A  few  ycears  ago  theie  wad 
really  no  sugar  Kent  into  Canada,  from  tliat  quarter;  but  by  giving 
a  preference  to  the  West  Indies,  Canada  imported  from  tbere  laet 
jOar  upwards,  I  btlieve,  of  240,000  Ions  of  sugar,  out  of  a  production 
of  perhaps  300,000  tons  in  all.  That  is  helping  a  friend  indeed. 
I  will  now  invite  discussion. 

Sir  J<''itEDEi<ic£  PoLLOCE,  Bart.  I  1  have  <iuitc  lately  been  to 
GanadSr  traversing  its  longitude  from  Queibec  to  Victoria,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  travetHe  the  country  very  much  in  latitude, 
and  I  know  the  now  country  of  the  N.-W.  Provinces  only  by  report. 
Btillr  Bo  far  as  my  means  of  observation  and  inquiry  have  gone,  I 
believe  wha6  Mr.  Osborn  has  told  us  about  the  wheat  of  those 
provinces  ie,  if  anything,  rather  short  of  the  truth,  What  he  baa 
told  US  about  the  future  supremaey  of  Canada  as  a  wlieat-produeing 
country  is  exactly  what  an  Amorican  economist  tokl  me  two  years 
ago  at  the  meeting  of  the  American.  Bar  Association  in  Virginia, 
What  he  says  about  the  comparative  ^decrease  of  wheat  growing  in 
the  Middle  States  I  can  confirm  by  my  own  small  experience, 
because  I  happened  two  years  ago  to  be  in  Iowa  City,  and  1  -was 
told  that  of  late  yoarg  Iowa,  which,  as  we  know,  is  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  Middle  States,  baa  been  giving  up  wheat  growing  and 
taking  to  maize— indeed,  that  in  a  tew  years  Iowa  would  practi- 
cally cease  £0  be  a  wheat-producing  district.  Thus,  as  to  agricul- 
tural development  1  think  there  is  no  Jonbt  at  aii,  and  of  course 
the  more  ■widely  that  is  known  here  the  better.  With  regard  to 
investments,  (here  are  two  or  three  things  to  be  considered  in  the 
apparent  slackness  of  the  BTitish  investor.  In  the  first  place,  the 
man  who  is  not  on  the  spot  naturally  docs  not  know  90  well  as  the 
man  who  ia.  The  American  capitalist  is  on  the  spot,  or  com- 
paratively so,  and  when  he  sees  a  good  thing  he  wisely  and  pro]Kir]y 
goes  for  it.     His  capital  is  no  woree  than  another  man's.    Nor  is 
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the  Ameriean  immigrant  worse  than  any  other  immigrant.  Indeecl, 
in  some  fespt'cLa  he  is  better,  and,  from  all  tbc  information  I  could 
gBt,  he.  aitd  hia  childreo  become  perfectly  good  Canadians  within  a 
generation,  just  as  in  tlie  Middle  States  Scandinavians,  Gemians 
and  Bohemian)?  are  becoming  good  citizens  of  the  United  .States. 
I  do  not  tliinb  there  need  be  the  eligbteEt  fear  of  what  some  people 
have  called  the  Amerieamaa.tion  of  Canada  ;  though  for  my  own 
part  I  cannot  see  very  much  difference  between  the  Western 
Canadian  and  the  Western  citizen  of  the  United  States  regarded  as 
human  beinga  ;  and  if  anybody  is  under  the  delusion  that  the  West 
of  Cauada.  is  nob  Americtin  (though,  of  course,  British  Ajuerican), 
he  had  better  get  rid  of  it.  The  West  of  CaiSEda  19  not  tlie  least 
like  a  copy  of  England  or  Scotland,  and  it  would  be  extremely  foolish 
for  the  Western  Canadians  to  make  bhemselvea  a  copy  of  us. 
Thft  old-fashioned  Dotion  that  colonigta  are  a  sort  of  Englieli 
people  of  smaller  growth  who  have  to  be  petted  and  patronised 
IB  not  altogether  extinct.  If  anybody  -wants  to  break  up  the 
British  Empire,  the  way  to  do  it  ia  by  going  about  petting  and 
patronising  the  colonists.  As  to  British  investment,  wg  muBt 
rememher  that  a  eonaiderable  proportion  ia  made  by  people  who  are 
not  investing  for  themselves.  Probably  some  of  us  have  had  thij 
misfortiine  to  b&  truateos,  and  we  know  that  almowt  BKOCSsive 
caution  ia  ra^uired.  Tho  prudent  trustee  cannot  put  money  into  the 
sort  of  inveatments  which  he  might  q^ulte  eheerfally  go  in  for  on 
hia  own  account,  and  that  is,  of  course,  rather  a  drawback  to  what 
may  be  called,  in  a  laudable  sense,  the  speculative  investraent  of 
Britist  eapit&l.  I  hope,  however,  there  may  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  free  British  isapital  which  will  find  its  way  to  Western 
Canada  when  its  attractions  are  known.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not 
English  people  who  can  do  very  much  to  spread  information  about 
Canada.  It;  must  be  done  by  Canadians  tbemselvoE.  It  is  only 
they  who  can  prevent  misauderatandinga  arising  in  consequence  of 
the  aomewhat  picturesquG  lariguagft  which  ia  used  011  the  other  stJe 
of  the  Atlantic  in  party  contests  being  rashly  imported  here.  The 
other  day  I  met  a  friend  iu  Loudon  who  had  been  aerioualy  aJarmeJ 
by  the  talk  of  a  Canadian  visiting  England,  who  bad  teen  giving 
him  to  understand  there  was  no  loyalty  in  Canada  except  in  a  small 
act  of  people  in  Toronto;  that  the  Western  Provinces  were  in 
a  state  of  scarcely  veiled  revolt  against  the  British  Empire,  and  that 
as  for  the  French  Canadians,  they  had  long  ago  made  all  prepara- 
tions to  declare  theUiselvea  an  independent  republic.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that  is  absolute  nonsense.    Dr.  Parkin 
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tnowB  it  is  nonsense  ;  and  even  I  know  enough  of  Canada  to  know 
that  it  is  nonBGnee— or,  let  me  aa.y,  a  merely  picturesque  reJ  colour 
on  the  maple  leaf.  All  tlio  same,  thti.t  kind  of  talk,  being  repeated, 
is  quite  capable  of  being  mischievoug.  I  certainly  hauo  heard 
Canadians  say  things  o£  each  other  which  it  was  not  at  all  discreet 
to  say  ta  &  traveller.  It  ia  very  important,  1  think,  th&t  Canadians 
who  wish  ths  importance  of  Canada  to  he  appreciated  should  make 
up  their  minds  that  CaiUEida  really  has  common  interests  far  exceeil- 
ing  any  merely  local  and  sectarian  diffctenceB,  and  that  CaDadiana 
ought  to  present  a  unitod  front  in  the  British  Empire.  Finally,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  wliile  Mr.  Oaborn  has  told  us  a  ^eat  deal 
about  the  material  resources  of  British  Columbia,  he  had  not  time 
to  do  full  justice  to  its  charms  as  a  place  of  residence.  If  I  had  to 
settle  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  I  should  think  twice  or  thrioe 
before  going  anywhere  else  than  on  the  Paoific  coast,  and  that 
whether  ono  considers  either  Ihc.kiudly  climate  or  the  inhabita,nts 
of  the  country. 

Dp.  G.  R,  Parkin,  C.M.G.  :  I  came  here  with  rather  vague  ideas 
about  what  we  were  to  hear,  and  I  had,  perhaps,  a  kind  of  hope  that 
in  the  lecturer  we  might  hnd  something  of  the  wild  Weetem  type 
of  man,  giving  us  an  idea  of  the  restless  energies  and  capabilities 
which  are  building  up  the  North-West.  Personally,  I  am  a  little 
bit  disappoioted  at  not  hearing  more  criticism  of  the  country. 
Lately,  whenever  I  speak  about  Canada  in  England,  I  am  inclined 
to  siieak  from  the  critical,  or  at  least  the  warning,  point  of  view. 
Everybody  is  talking  of  Cunada  a.s  the  Ia.nd  of  promise,  pointing 
out  to  weaker  brethren  who  cannot  fight  their  way  in  this  country 
that  there  is  an  open  field  in  Canada.  But  Canada,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  not  a  country  to  which  to  aead  weaker  brethren.  It  is  in 
some  wayg  a  hard  country,  a  country  which  calls  for  baekbone  in 
the  man  who  goes  there  ;  though  it  ia  a  glorious  country  for  those 
who  have  the  neceaatuy  huckbone.  I  was  speaking  the  other  day  at 
a  great  gathering  in  the  North,  where  something  had  been  said  about 
Canada  tumishiDg  a  field  in  which  we  could  solve  all  our  trouble- 
aome  English  Hacial  queatione.  People  who  try  this  arc  taking 
upon  themaelves  a  tremendous  responsibility.  When  joa  send 
emigrajits  out  from  this  country  you  are  sowing  the  seed  of  future 
nationa.  ReEoercber  this,  and  then  apply  the  principle  that  I  noticed 
in  an  advertisement  of  Sutton,  the  great  seed-merchants,  the  other 
day.  They  say  ;  "  All  seeds  tested  before  sent  out."  That  is  what 
WG  want  you  English  people  to  do.  I  say  that  just  as  much  from 
the  higher  side  as  the  lower  eide  of  the  social  scale.     I  agree  with 
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Sir  Frederick  Pollock  tbat  you  are  not  going-  ta  produce  nterelj  a 
copy  of  England  in  the  Noctb-Wefit,  The  coantry  will  have  its 
own  strong  individualitj.  When  Lord  Strathcoua  wanted  a  rBgi- 
ment  oi  the  keenest  riders  and  fighters,  he  appealed  to  the  North- 
WsBt  for  men  -who  had  been  hardened  by  their  pBEt  life  in  thut 
Doantry;  and  I  am  Bure  8ir  Edward  Uutton  will  agree  that  life 
in  the  West,  with  every  shade  of  which  he  is  aGquainted,  Ig  as  good 
a  training  i^nd  mU  go  as  fai  to  make  Tigoroae  men  as  anything 
elEe.  Id  regard  to  investments,  it  has  often  been  noticed  that  the 
American  usually  goes  with  his  capital  and  watches  over  it,  while 
the  Englishman  is  much  more  dispoaed  to  send  his  capital  to 
be  looked  after  by  somebody  elae.  Wellf  we  don't  want  ouly  hewers 
of  wood  and  carriera  of  water  as  euiigrants ;  we  want  linaiiciers 
and  meu  of  thought,  and  for  auch  there  is  no  country  which 
preaentB  greater  opportunity.  Lord  Strnthcouai  wOuld  not  liBive 
been  one  of  the  most  honoured  And  successful  men  of  all  Canada 
had  he  remained  in  England  and  simply  invested  money  out  there. 
On  the  Other  haad,  I  always  ft&l  like  saying  to  my  CaJiadian  friends, 
"  If  you  want  to  get  Britisli  capital,  show  that  that  capital  can  he 
properly  iavcBtcd  and  honestly  handledt  and  the  capital  will  come." 
The  opportunities  aie  great,  and  they  we  multiplying.  We  made 
ft  treraendouB  effort  thirty  years  ago  to  build  a  transcontinental 
railway.  Now  the  Government  is  going  to  spend  sixty  milliona  of 
dollars  in  subsidising  aDoth>er,  But  there  is  something  finer  even 
than  that.  My  friends,  MeagrB.  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  are  driving 
a  hne  across  the  continenl;  between  these  two,  without  any  special 
h&lp,  hut  as  a  purely  business  enterprise.  Th^y  are  drawing 
capital  from  England  on  the  ground  that  ever  since  they  began  to 
build  railways  every  hundred  miles  has  paid  its  interest  out  of 
working  profits.  In  a  country  which  will  stand  that  there  must  be 
something  which  creates  business  and  attracts  capital  and  men. 
Of  course  you  know  the  enormous  possibilities  of  that  country,  It 
is  going,  I  hope,  to  be  developed  more  slowly  than  the  United 
States.  I  hope  myself  that  those  same  slower  etepB  by  which 
Canada  has  kept  control  of  moral  and  intellectual  and  legal  forces 
are  going  to  prevail  in  the  future,  so  that  we  shall  try  to  get  the 
he^t  material  we  can  and  buildl  upon  sure  foundations.  The  beat 
asset  of  Canada  is  its  climate.  It  squeezes  out  the  black  race,  and 
therefore  Canada  has  no  problem  of  that  sort.  It  aquoeMes  out  the 
less  efficient  races  of  Southern  Europe.  We  are  going  to  draw  th« 
Scandinavian,  the  Gernian,  and  the  Noithetn  race^,  iii  addition  to 
the   British.     The  only  criticism  I  would  make  on  the   excellent 
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Paper  of  Mr,  Oeborn  ia  Ibat  b*  dwelt,  perhaps^  rather  more  on  the 
investing  and  wheat-growiug  caipabtlitieB  oi  the  country  thaa  upon 
what  I  think  is  its  great  streng-th — the  strength  of  n,  northern 
country — the  climate  bucI  aonditions  which  give  vigour  antl 
earnestness  to  manhood.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  reasons  such 
as  these,  I  hehere  Canada  mnst  neceBsEuily  become  one  of  the 
great  coiratries  of  %h^  world. 

Major-General  Wr  Edward  Hutton,  K.C.M.CJ.,  C.B.  :  I  did  not 
intexid  to  apeak,  but  I  feel  rather  drawn  to  do  so  by  the  remarks 
from  Dr.  Piirkin,  and  also  by  the  fact  of  Lord  Strathcona  being  in 
the  chair.  I  should  liiie,  in  tb«  first  place,  to  take  exception  to  a 
statement  on  the  first  page  of  the  Paper,  in  which  Mr.  -Osborn  refers 
to  AVesteun  Canada  as  the  only  land  to  which  emigrants  realty  can 
be  profitably  drawn.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  served  the 
OroTvn  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  <i.nd,  deep  as  is  my  regard  for 
Canada  and  Canadians,  I  cannot  allow  that  statement  to  paaa  un- 
chaOen^ud.  I  c^miot,  for  instHnco,  forget  that  Weslem.  Canada, 
■with  all  ita  charms,  haa  &  winter  estcnding  ovet  seven  months. 
Becantly  I  have  come  from  a  country  within  tha  Biitiah  Empire 
and  not  unknown  to  the  British  pubhcj  though  perhaps  not 
altogother  in  the  height  of  itd  popularity — I  refer  to  Attstffltia, 
where  there  ta  no  winter  and  where,  metaphorically,  the  grasa  grows 
aU  the  year  round.  The  lecturer  baa  called  his  Paper  "  The  Future 
of  Western  Canada,"  but  has  not  ahuded  to  OQa  particular  fact  in 
connection  with  the  growth  of  Canada  and  the  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  Western  Canada  particularly  which  appeals  to  me  more 
tbnn  anything  elge.  That  ia  that  Canada  is  the  future  highway 
between  the  Ea.st  and  the  West.  The  two  great  arteries  acrosH  the 
continent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railways  will, 
before  many  years,  form  the  great  highways  between  the  markets 
of  Great  Britain  and  Xorthern  Europ€  and  the  great  market  of 
China,  so  recently  opened  by  political  developments.  I  may  say 
that  there  are  few  places  in  Canada  of  importance  which  I  have  not 
visited  in  my  military  capacity,  and  Iknow  the  people  in  all  portions 
of  the  Dominion.  Thera  are  none  who  appeal  to  me  as  a  soldier 
more  stt'oiigly  than  the  Western  Canadians.  In  making  his  moBt 
patriotic  and  magnanimous  offer  to  raise  and  equip  a  regiment  of  light 
cavalry,  Lord  Strathcona  desired  that  it  should  be  drawn  fj-om  the 
North-Weat  Territorieg,  or  Western  Canada,  In  carrying  out  his 
wiahea  and  in  organising  the  two  previously  raised  regiments  o( 
Canadian  Horse,  I  had  personal  :^nd  ample  opportunities  of  judging 
of  their  characteri sties  in  the  field.     Not  only  were  they  aiBlf-reliant 
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and  men  of  strong  individuality,  but  they  were  imbaed  ■with  inteuae 
pfttriotisiu  iLud  love  of  evfirjthing  Bntish.  Hiicli  has  been  aaiii 
about  ibe  want  ot  diacipline  of  our  Oolouial  troops.  L  can  only  say 
from  my  own  personal  Imowledgti  that  there  nie  no  better  and 
liigher  disciplineii  troops  B*rving  the  King  than  those  famished  hy 
our  ovBrBea-  GolonieEi.  Theie  is  thia  reserv&tion  :  that  troops  of  tbtit 
high  ilegrea  of  individiia,Iity,  aelf-reliaoee,  inteUif^ence  and  per«on- 
ality  require  very  careful  handling  by  men  who  know  their  pro- 
fession and  who  Imve  moral  weight  with  tbose  whom  they  lead. 
In  other  worda,  diBcipliiie  must  be  allied  to  common-Hfinse,  and  the 
discipline  exucted  miist  be  that  oif  common-sense,  and  nob  that  o£ 
pipeclay  and  barrack  square.  I  felt  very  deeply  the  Jiiiifluess 
shown  to  me  in  Canada  during  the  period  of  my  command,  and 
shall  never  forget  the  satisfaction  and  delight  t  experienced  in 
commanding  tbe  Cuuadian  troops  ia  Caoudu  and  siibi^eiinently  during 
the  late  campaign  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  J.  (_1,  CoLMEK,  C.M.f.i, :  1  am  very  glad  to  bave  the  oppor- 
tuuitj  of  thanldug  Mr,  Oabom  for  bis  iut&reathig  Paper,  1  look 
upon  it  as  a  very  admirable  word-picture  of  the  great  western 
country  and  of  the  strenuous  people  who  are  helping  to  fulfil  what 
wo  believe  \e  tho  destiny  of  tbat  pjirt  of  tbc  Dominion.  Some 
previous  speakers  have,  I  think,  been  a  little  hard  on  Mr.  Osboro. 
We  all  know  that  the  writer  of  a  paper  of  tliis  kind  is  limited  as 
rfigardii  time.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  everytbiiig  we  would  Uke  to 
say.  There  are  sins  of  omisBion  as  well  as  eommiaaion  in  every 
paper,  partioularly  of  omission  ;  but  J  think,  on  the  whole,  we  bave 
hdd  a  very  interesting  paper,  and  tbat  Canadians  generally  an-d  the 
Institute  also  will  appreciate  it.  Canadians  have  reason  to  be 
particularly  gi-ateful  to  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Ostiora  who  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  Canada  and  give  their  impressions  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  This  is  not  his  first  public  appearance  as  a  friend  of 
Canada.  For  some  years  hfl  has  been  oontribatiug  articles  to  a 
London  morning  paper,  and  has  written  a  hook  on  the  subject.  It 
is  owing  to  gentlemen  like  him  that  we  owe,  in  a  considerable 
mDasure,  that  increastd  knowledge  of  Canada  which  prevails  ab  the 
present  time.  I  bad  myself  the  advantage  of  visiting  Canada  again 
last  winter,  and  was  struck  more  than  ever  with  the  immensity  and 
extent  of  the  country,  the  greatness  of  its  progress  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  poasihiiities  of  itfi  future.  Particularly  was  I 
struck  with  the  progress  of  the  country.  In  tlie  cities  and  towns, 
and  oven  on  tbo  prairies,  one  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the 
improvement  in  the  homes  of  the  people.     Montreal  and  Toronto 
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ara  now  aitlas  which  wilt  compare  favourably  with  the  leading  pro- 
vincial towns  of  the  United  Kiagdom.  In  fact,  they  are  in  Eudvance 
of  most  -of  tbem'  In  Winnipeg  jou  £nd  the  residential  part  of  the 
city  immGnBely  improved,  a,acl  quite  on  a  par  with  ths  eastern  towns. 
When  in  Canada  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  l»efore,  there  was 
lather  a  primitive  appeai'ance  about  Sha  homesteadg  on  the  praines, 
But  one  notices  now  the  immenee  improvement  in  the  houses ;  and 
altogether  the  country  givoa  ohb  the  impreasion  of  being  more  like 
an  old  aottled  province,  and  one  sees  ftvidgneoa  all  around  of  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  which  are  promi&ing  features  of  that  part  of 
the  Dominion,  I  waa  also  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the 
immense  area  of  land  available  for  enltivation.  We  know  that 
there  are  largo  nuniberB  of  people  here  who  would  be  immensely 
improved  liy  goinp  there.  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Parkin  as  to  the 
naceasity  of  the  careful  selecUon  of  those  who  may  be  sent  out ; 
but  I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  that  North-Weat 
win  bu  peopled  with  millions  of  people  coming  largely  lirom  the  con- 
gested countries  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  dillicalt  to  prophesy  what 
is  to  be  the  growth  of  Canada  a.nd  the  position  it  is  hound  to  take 
amOngat  the  nations  of  the  wOrld  in  the  future.  Its  development 
will  cectainly  help  to  aolvG  some  of  those  great  quoations  we  aro 
considering  to-day,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  ques- 
tion of  our  food  supply  in  time  of  wa.r,  ahould  we  ever  be  faced 
with  a  contingency  of  that  liind, 

SirFuEDEiacK  Youno,  K.O.M.G.  :  In  the  early  part  of  his  inter- 
e&ting  Pa,per  Mr,  Oaborn  drawn  a  picture  of  the  Nortb-Weat  Terri- 
tory, an  attractive  pieeo  of  word-painting  whieb,  to  me  itt  least,  is 
extremely  charming.  As  regards  emigration  I  have  been,  as  many 
of  you  know,  for  many  a  Long  year  an  ardent  emigrationist,  and  in 
years  long  gone  by  I  wag  pGraonally  aaaooiatod  with  the  great  founder 
of  New  Zealand,  Edward  Gibibon  Wakefield,  in  planting  a.  largo 
number  of  theptiople  whofirst  formed  tho colonists  in  that  country. 
Some  1,200 or  l,.iOOpas;sed  through  my  hands  in  conneetion  with  the 
plana  of  that  eminent  man.  Therefore  I  have  had  some  experience, 
dating  ffom  1889  to  IfiSl,  in  this  particular  matter.  But  though 
a  strong  emigrationist  I  have  been  one  who  ail  my  life  desired 
that  the  emigration  should  he  selected  emigration.  It  would 
never  do  to  send  merely  wastrels  ami  unsuitable  people  to  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  or  anywhere  eke.  Now,  in  order  to  carry  out  these 
schemea  large  capitiiil  is  req*iired,  and  I  have  long  beon  an  advooate 
of  State  emigration  under  proper  and  strin^'e-ut  regulations.  John 
Htuart  Mill  said  one  of  the   most  profitaljle  investments  for  an  old 
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and  waalthj  country  lika  England  would  be  the  spending  u  part 
of  bfiT  nntiona]  capital  in  co-loniaation.  It  has  been  very  properly 
aiid  tliat  eraigrution  must  be  in  such  a  form  as  to  allow  eaeb 
individual,  according  to  his  own  inclinations,  to  do  what  he  liliea ; 
but  in  the  agg-rtgate,  in  order  to  i-elicve  our  surplus  population 
oflieientlj,  ynu  do  rp.quiro  a  very  largo  emigration,  and,  therefore, 
wliile  gi^'ing  facilities  for  each  individual  to  follow  his  own  bent, 
you  do  require  a.  large  and  compreheuBive  scheme  such  as  could 
be  earricd  out  by  the  Stato,  which,  in  ray  opinion,  is  beat  able  to 
supply  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose. 

The  Kev.  Canon  Cooper  :  It  is  about  twentj-tbree  years  since, 
on  my  return  trom  a  long  mission  work  in  Australia,  I  was  ssnt  to 
Canada  hy  the  Society  for  the  PropB.gatioii  of  the  Gospel  in  order 
to  make  ei  tonr  of  inspection  of  the  North-West  Territories,  and  I 
was  to  report  what  I  considered  tlie  best  way  of  helping  to  get  our 
emigrants  out  to  that  country,  and  if  possibfe  arrange  for  a  large 
Ch\iPeh  Bcttlemont  there.  In  connection  with  this  work  I  travelled 
first  all  ovur  Soutbam  Manitoba  and  thenr  getting  a  proper  Cana- 
dian outfit,  I  drove  round  the  North-Wcst  and  up  to  Prince  Albert, 
and  along  the  Saskateh^wfin  to  Edmonton.  I  waa  the  first  man 
from  England  who  went  that  jonmey  withouti  a  guide,  1  was  so 
much  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  country  that  on  my  return  I 
stai't(>d  a  SocieLy  in  England,  and  in  leeg  than  five  yearw  waa  the 
means  of  sending  out  iiOO  well-selected  emigrants  to  Canada.  What 
I  felt  was  that  the  country,  so  far  aa  I  could  see,  had  the  greatest 
poagible  opportunitieEs  for  the  omigrant— far  mora  than  Australia 
—and  I  say  that  after  living  in  Australia  Beventeen  years.  Moreover, 
the  class  of  people  I  came  among  wer^  a  better  clasn  of  people,  with 
more  of  that  indiviilualitj,  that  Benae  of  responsibility,  that  develop- 
ment  of  backbone  which  I  am  aorry  to  say  a  great  many  Englisli 
men  haveuot  got  at  all.  What  I,  as  a  practical  man,  w&uld  like  to 
see,  Ib  some  OTganisatioii  for  the  better  choosing  of  the  emigrants. 
There  la  no  doubt  tliat  Canada  is  well  advertised,  and  I  think  quite 
rightly,  because,  after  twenty  years'  work  in  connection  with  that 
country  J  believe  that  Canada  is  without  exception  th^  beet  of  the 
British  Coloniea  for  Englishmen  to  emigrate  to. 

The  CHAiKM.4Ji :  I  now  beg  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Osljorn.  We  who  come  from  "  ayont  the  Tweed  "  are  greatly 
gratified  to  hear  ao  much  of  the  Bcoteh.  We  are  not  an  aggressive 
set,  of  coarse  ;  but  some  of  us  like  to  come  South  as  far  as  the 
Thames,  say,  and  even  a  little  farther,  and  some  of  us  even  like  to 
oroSB  the  Atlantic  and  the  tiouth  Atlantic  aa  well.     We  look  round 
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U8,  and  see  what  people  are  iii  those  different  places  ;  and  when  we 
have  been  with  them  for  a  little  while  we  out  of  great  kiniiueFE 
stop  to  take  care  of  them.  Mr.  Oshorn  has  told  iia  how  prudent 
and  enterprising  Scotchmen  are  iu  Canada.  Indeed,  there  Is  a 
goodgprinklingof  Sflotchmon  there  and  dascenflantaof  Scotchliien ; 
and  each  and  all  of  them,  while  thay  do  not  (orget  their  Mother- 
laadj  are  Canadian  to  the  core.  Equally  so  with  the  Bomewhat 
deapised  EngUshman.  The  IriBliman  is  juat  as  good  a  settkr. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  whole  people  of  Canada,  no  matter  where 
they  may  coine  from.  It  will  be  bo,  I  haTQ  no  doubt,  with  the 
Doiikhobortsi  a.nd  the  (laliciang  as  well.  It  m  BO  now  aad  will  be 
in  the  future  with  those  who  are  coming  across  from  the  westom 
parts  of  the  United  States — these  people  have  in  the  paet  been 
some  of  our  moat  valuable  aida  in  opening  that  ^reat  country  of  tba 
North-West.  No  matter  who  they  may  be,  they  are  all  loyal,  leal 
Hubjeotfl  of  the  Sovereign,  and  what  they  are  now  I  believe  they 
will  ever  eontiiius  to  he. 

Mr.  Ohhorn  :  I  ahould  like  to  be  able  to  pfi-atify  Dr.  Parkin  and 
to  appeo^r  wild  and  woolly,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  had  time  to 
acquire  the  nocesaary  "properties,"  Sir  Frederick  Tolloct  said 
one  thing  which  1  do  not  understand,  that  is,  that  Western  Canada 
was  Amefiean.  I  do  not  know  what  that  means.  "Western  Canada 
is  not  English  ;  it  is  not  Scotch  ;  it  is  not  Irish  ;  it  ia  not  American. 
The  question  ia  what  you  mean  by  the  term  "  British." 

Sir  FitEDmiiiCK  1'ollook  :  I  did  not  mean  to  sivy  there  ia  no 
difference  between  the  North-Wast  Pro^ices  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  hecanse  that  is  not  so.  What  I  did  mean  to  convey 
to  English  people  who  have  not  been  there  is  that  the  middle  west 
of  Canada,  say  from  Toronto  to  CalgaTy,  is  no  more  like  Europe 
than  the  neighbouring  Western  Btataa  of  tlio  Union.  This  does 
nafc  apply  to  British  Columbia. 

HEr.  Ohborn  :  As  a  rule  in  Canada  a  Canadian  is  content  to  be 
dc3CTibe^.i  a.s  a  Canadian,  leaving  the  term  "  American  "  to  th:ot5e  who 
have  the  misfortunG  to  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  bonndapy  line, 
Tlie  term  "British,''  I  lind,  ia  ased  in  various  senses — a  frequent 
cause  of  loose  thinking:  and  speaking.  What  do  you  mean  by 
"British  "  aa  applied  to  people  of  different  racial  origins?  You  can 
only  mean  men  Loyal  to  certain  institntions,  the  down,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  those  itlfltitatioiis  dci'ived  from  this  country.  The  Chair- 
man has  kindly  eriticised  the  remark  I  made  an  regards  the  clean- 
lini;s3  of  justice  in  the  Western  States  of  America.  I  do  think, 
from  personal  observation,   that  iu  a  great  many  matters   the 
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Western  States  are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  sort  in  Western  Canada.  Municipal  government  is  perfectly 
clean,  and  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  it,  and  that  is  what 
I  meant  when  I  said  that  in  the  matter  of  legal  institutions  Western 
Canada  was  superior  to  the  Western  States. 

The  Chairman  :  I  referred  simply  to  what  was  said  with  regard 
to  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  justice 
is  dispensed  there. 

Mr.  OsBOBN  :  I  would  only  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  deal 
of  money  is  lost  in  the  West  through  people  who  go  out  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  country,  and  who  therefore  spend 
their  money  ignorantly.  Anyqne  who  goes  out  with  a  small  or 
even  with  a  large  capital  ought,  I  think,  to  spend  some  time  in 
gaining  experience  with  some  good  farmer,  and  with  that  view  I 
think  he  could  not  do  better  than  place  himself  under  some  good 
Scottish  farmer,  I  have  now  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our 
Chairman  for  presiding. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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The  Third  Ordinftrj  General  Meeting  of  tlia  BeBsion  was  beld  at 
the  Whitehall  Kooras,  fldtol  Metropole,  an  Tuesday,  January  16, 
IUO'6,  when  a  Paper  on  "TtiQ  Progress  and  Problems  of  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate  ' '  was  read  by  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  K.C.M.ti.,  C.B. 

The  KigUt  Hon.  Sir  George  T.  Goldia^  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  MiQTiteB  of  tha  last  OL-dinary  Geaeral  Meeting  were  read 
and  eonlirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  ainca  that  Meeting  18 
FellowB  had  been  elected,  viz.,  5  Resident  and  13  Nou-Reaident. 

Resident  Fellows  ; — 

P-rofessot  Hugh  E.  Eiji-rtsn.  Chiti-li>g  A.  Hanson,  Sir  Frederick  Pfilhxk, 
Bari;  Hegi^uild  G,  Spamm,  RickaTii  H'm.  StarkU. 

Kon-Beaident  Fellows ; — 

Jo'i'i  TeniEOii  Fitiwards  {Sumcilra),  George  Gariiitter  (Fiji),  F.  T.  Hcya 
{Transraal),  Vinreiife  Jafiiiion  [Nova,  Seatia),  Hiijisiinmtl  A.  KoasdskHCape 
Ytrd  lainnds),  Captain  Henry  D.  Lartjmort,  ti.A.,  C.M.G.  {Worlli-ern  Nigtria), 
PerL'ij  A'.  Lewin  {Cnpe  Colomjj,  Alfxander  Macdomibi  {QuffiLsiand),  Hoifell 
Pirku-Ofid  {Bi-ilish  East  Afriea).  GtOTffe  D.  Smith,  C.M.G.  {U^iiJida),  Augustm 
G.  Sppke  { Uifnnda},  Oeorge  W.  Thmnsoii  (Maiai/  Peninsula),  J.  Pvllfiuy  Tot- 
land,  C.E.  {Ceijkni). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donationa  to  the  Library  of  "books, 

mapa,  Ac,  bad  been  received  from  the  various  GovemmentB  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fallows  of  the  Institute  and 
otlieva. 

The  names  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and 
Mr.  H.  I''.  Billingljurst,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  were  submitted 
and  approved  aa  Auditors  of  the  Accounts  for  the  past  year  in 
accordance  with  Rule  ifi. 

The  Chaihmam  :  I  will  now  ask  Sir  Oliarles  Ehot  to  read  hia 
Paper.  He  is  too  well  known  to  the  niembera  of  the  Institute  and, 
I  may  say,  to  the  country  generally  to  need  any  introduction  what- 
aoaver.  • 
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Sir  Charles  Eliot,  K.0.J1.G.,  C.B.,  then  read  hia  Paper  on 
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THE  PROGEESS  AND   PROBLEMS  OF  THE   EAST 
AtmCA  PROTECTOKATE. 

I  COULD  wish  that  I  had  found  some  oth»r  designation  for  the 
Gotuitriaa  with  which  this  Paper  deals,  for  East  Africa  Protectorate 
ia  at  once  loo  wide  and  too  narrow.  It  is  too  wide  because  It 
includes  pohtically  a  larga  stretch  of  country  lying  to  the  north  id 
the  direction  of  Abyssinia  which  has  little  eamiiiuiiieation  with  the 
reat  vt  the  territory  and  differs  from  it  both  in  physical  features 
and  in  populatioa.  But  it  ia  too  nari'ow  because  it  excludes  part 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  which,  comuiarcially  and  economically, 
is  closely  connected  with  the  country  lying-  along  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way. ThSit  railway,  a.a  I  n^ed  hardly  remind  the  present  audience, 
ia  not  situated  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  but  runs  from  the  sea 
to  Lake  Victoria  through  the  East  Africa  Protectorate.  Btatistics, 
however,  make  it  inereasiugly  plain  that  for  all  ocoDomic  pur- 
poses, for  eBtimating  the  progress  made  in  the  past  and  reasonably 
to  he  expected  in  tha  future,  it  is  misleading  to  think  of  these 
political  (livisionB  aa  representing  sha.L'ply  separat&d  ten'itorics,  and 
that  the  real  unit  is  the  cauctry  tapped  by  the  railway^  com- 
pricing  the  sontbern  part  of  the  Eaat  Africa  Protectorate  aod 
in  Ug-aiQda  at  least  the  kingdom  of  Uganda  and  the  region 
mmediaitBlj'  north  of  Lake  Victoria  called  Uaoga.  It  may  be 
added  that  tho  railway  shows  signs  of  taking  the  trade  of  the 
German  ti^rritory  lying  round  the  south  end  of  Lala  Victoria.  It 
may  indeed  he  called  a  river  which  carries  to  the  sea  the  produce 
of  all  the  oountries  which,  commercially  aa  well  as  hy  Jrographically, 
drain  into  that  great  lake.  In  the  cam  of  German  territory,  the 
political  boundary  is  naturally  a  matter  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  divisions  between  British  provinces,  Eknd  in  thiii  Paper 
I  propose  to  restrict  myself  to  eonaidering  the  progress  made  by 
our  own  poa^essions  and  the  best  means  of  assisting  it,  remember- 
ing that  their  trade  witli  German  East  Africa  and  even  with  the 
Congo  Free  State  i^  a  factor  of  growiiag  importance  in  their  develop- 
ment. 

I  may  begin  by  brioHy  sketching  the  chief  features  of  our  East 
African  posaessioES  aud  the  chief  claims  which  they  have  to  our 
attention.  They  have  been  carved  oat  in  obedience  to  political,  not 
geographical,  considerations,  and  u,t  the  time  when  tho  diTiaion  was 
made  everyone  had  a  very  impei'fect  knowledge  of  the  teiiltorifjs 
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■which  were  being  ^ispoaed  of,  witli  the  result  that  the  British 
Bphere  ccmtains  the  ends  and  margins  o(  several  surrounding 
districts,,  while  aa  fur  aa  physical  Icatiiraa  go  it  ib  aomewhat 
nuDiLtiirally  separated  Irom  the  German  sphere.  But  thoiigh  it 
comprieeB  many  climatcB,  good,  bud  and  inditferent,  the  iaipottant 
point  is  that  a  uonaiderabile  district  has  a  temperatQ  elimatc,  and 
is  Buitalale  for  European  colonisation,  This  is  a  remarkable  and 
unusual  feature  iu  an  equatorial  country,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  down  the  eastern  side  of  Africa  volcanic  nction  has  raised  tho 
BOiio  which  lies  a  few  hundred  mileB  inland  from  the  aea  into 
plateaus  attaining  an  altitude  o-f  from  five  to  ten  thouaand  fect. 
Elevation  appears  to  be  a  more  important  factor  than  latitude  in 
determining  temperature,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  coldest 
section  of  tie  Uganda  UaihvRy,  where  the  traveller  -wijl  certainly 
require  blankets  and  perhaps  experience  a  slight  frogt,  is  within  ten 
miles  of  the  E(];uaton 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  estimate  of  the  area  suitable  for 
European  residence.  As  traveraed  by  the  railway  tho  breadth  of 
the  bolt  is  rather  more  than  300  milos,  but  our  information  as  to 
the  reniotee  districts  is  very  fragmentary.  It  is,  however,  notice- 
able that  most  oi  thosf  who  have  Bxamined  out-of-tlie-way  parts  of 
the  Protectorate  give  favoutable  reports.  Th.ua  Col.  G.  E.  Smith 
found  on  the  German  frontier  eighty  miles  from  Lake  Victoria  and 
more  than  100  miles  south  of  the  railway  an  excellent  climate  with 
fine  open  gtasa  country.  Capt.  Maud  speaks  well  of  some  diatricta 
between  Sugota  and  Baringo,  and  in  the  last  number  of  the  Geo- 
ijrapkiGal  Journal  Col.  BrouDj  in  deBorihing  a  journey  to  the 
Lorian  swamp  across  the  JomboBi  moimtains,  which  lie  to  the 
north-east  of  Mount  Kenya  and  more  than  100  miles  north  of  the 
railway,  saiya  thai;  when  these  ranges  are  better  known  they  will 
probably  be  found  er^ual  to  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  Protectorate, 
and  very  worthy  the  attention  of  planters.  On  the  western  side  of 
Lake  Victoria,  that  is  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  the  climate  is 
on  the  whole  not  very  favourable  to  Europeans,  ihougb  the  hillg 
in  Bomo  of  the  remoter  districts  (for  instance,  on  the  hanks  of  tha 
Southern  Nile)  are  at  least  relatively  cool  and  healthy. 

The  helt  of  high  temperate  country  probably  extends  southwards, 
through  tho  Clermau  and  Portuguese  possessions  rigiit  down  to 
Britiah  South  Africa,  but  bi  many  parts,  at  any  rate,  of  these 
territories  the  upland!)  are  reported  to  he  arid  and  sterile.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  that  physical  TeatureH  as  well  as  the  possession 
oi  urailwaymark  out  the  BiitiEsh  eiiuatorial  posseisaous  as  turm&h- 
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iDg  the  best  rtisidence  for  Europeana  and  moab  pramisiDg  starting 
point  for  the  development  of  eastern  tropical  Africa. 

An  experience  of  some  fiftten  years  has  shown  that  European 
ch]ldreD  can  be  reared  in  this  country,  a.ad  there  are  now  about 
1,500  Eiiropeantj  living  in  it.  I  may  add  that  Mombasa  and  most 
of  the  ports  on  the  coast  are  far  from  unhealthy,  considering  that 
they  are  situated  in  the  tropics*  and  as  climatea  caa  compare 
favourably  with  CalouttHf  and  Bombay.  Ill  the  hig-her  and  cooler 
portions  the  twmperature  rarely  exceeds  80°  F.  The  average 
appears  to  be  about  6(j°  F-  in  the  cool  seaaon  and  about  73"  P.  in 
ihe  hot. 

The  products  of  the  East  Africa  Trotectorate  are,  like  its  elimatea, 
somewhat  varied.  I  ahafl  iJisciiss  some  of  them  later  in  detail,  and 
will  here  onLy  say  that  the  lower  and  hotter  districta  yioLd  such 
tropica]  articles  of  commerce  as  copra,  g«m  copal,  india-rubber, 
ground  nuts,  and  various  hbrea,  haaidea  being  apparently  suitable  for 
growing  cotton  on  al&rg«  Bcale.  Much  thesamfi  may  bo  said  of  the 
country  round  Lake  Victoiia.  Valuable  iiiinerala  ha\"e  not  been 
found  in  paying  qnantities,  but  apart  from  thia  the  general  verdict 
on  the  hi^h  lands  of  the  interior  is  that  they  are  Like  South  Africa 
but  better.  South  Africa  is  said  to  he  a  brown  country,  but  East 
Africa  a  greea  country,  Esperls  are  agreed  that  the  land  is 
excellent  for  stock,  and  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  growing  many 
plants  which  require  a  temperate  climate,  including  cereals.  Coffee 
Hourishea,  and  nearly  all  kindsof  European  vegctablea  are  cultivated 
■with  exceptional  Buctess,  alyo  many  kinds  of  European  fruit, 
Timber  is  abundant  and  good. 

Politically  the  value  of  these  tenitoriea  is  considerable.  The 
coas-t  of  the  East  Africa  Proteotorate  offers  a  seriea  of  excellent 
ports,  chief  among  whiGh  is  Mombasa.  The  town  is  Gituated  on 
an  island,  surrounded  by  exteneive  land-locked  harbours,  in  which 
the  largest  ileetu  could  bt'  accommodated  and  supplied  with  practi- 
cally unlimited  quantities  of  vegetables  and  meat.  Uganda  is  of 
great  importance  in  connection  witli  Egypt.  If  necessary  it  might 
he  utilised  aa  an  alteniative  route  to  the  southGrn  Sudan,  though  no 
road  has  yet  been  constructed  for  the  part  of  the  joitrney  wher*-  the 
Nile  ia  unuavigable,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  power  wbich  controU 
Uganda  can  control  both  the  rsaarvoirs  and  course  of  the  Nile. 
Thus  the  possesslou  of  this  coantry  ia  a  matter  of  no  small  moment 
tons  in  view  of  the  projects  which  are  now  being  disjcueaed  for 
regulating  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  by  means  of  various  dama 
and  reservoirs,  analogoua  to  the  works  alruady  executed  at  Asaikan. 
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We  may  also  aspect  thii.t  in  tiia  future  mireh  of  the  development  ol 
tropical  Africa  will  eeatre  roiiud  Lalie  Victoria  and  the  termiuuB 
of  tile  UgauSa  Railway,  IE  any  conneotioD  is  ever  established  by 
land,  teltgraph,  or  riiilway  bi'tween  the  Cape  and  Cairo,  it  must 
pas8  througit  tliie  district,  and  the  more  the  couimetce  and  geuiL'ml 
IjusinGBS  of  the  diBtrict  iaerea&e  the  more  likely  is  the  need  of  aueh 
connection  to  be  felt,  particularly  if  the  business  baa  any  connec- 
tion with  South  Africa,  Again,  tbongL  tht  great  waterwa-ya  of  the 
Conyo  Free  State  lend  to  the  Atlantic,  eommunieation  with  its 
eastern  part  ia  much  more  rapid  and  easy  by  means  of  the  Ugaada 
Rti.ih7fty,  eo  that  this  route  seems  bound  to  a.ttFact  a  CQTt&iQ  povti^ 
of  the  trade  which  wowld  otherwise  go  westwards  Turning  to  the 
north,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia, 
which  has  already  become  a  matter  of  international  concern  in 
European  politics,  h  desttned  to  bocome  less  i^iolated  and  more 
accessible.  The  Eouthem  frontier  between  this  state  and  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate  has  not  jet  been  adjusted,  but  it  may  very  well 
be  that  the  river  Juha  will  some  day  form  n  southeru  outlet  foe 
Abyst^inian  produce,  and  that  among  other  things  cattle  and  hides 
will  be  CTiported  from  the  frontier  districts,  where  the  tribes  ace 
paBtoral  and  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  stock-raising.  II  is 
clear  that  for  all  such  (Eventualities,  whether  we  regard  them  from 
a  philanthropic,  politicul,  economic,  or  financial  point  of  view,  it  is 
of  immense  importauce  to  have  a  district  som«  distance  inland  in 
ei}uatorial  Africa,  possessing  a  chmate  in  which  Europeans  can 
thrive,  and  connected  with  the  oc^^au  by  a  railway.  Such  a  district 
starts  by  possessing  many  of  the  conditions  oeceasary  for  material 
prosperity,  and  mmst  inevitably  pltky  »  prominent  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  adjoining  lands  aa  a  cenLre  from  which  European 
influence  and  civilisation  will  spread. 

The  progress  nia<le  by  these  regions  since  we  bav*  bad  to  do 
with  them  has,  on  the  whole,  been  gratifying  and  encouraging. 
Until  Stanley's  travels  in  the  seventies,  practically  nothing  was 
known  of  them  except  (he  coaBt,  which  owed  a  somenhat  nominat 
allegiance  to  the  Arabic  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar,  itself  originally 
part  of  the  Sultanate  ofMaskat.  It  is  a  curioas  fact  that  Uganda, 
though  distant  700  miles,  from  the  sea,  attracted  public  interest 
and  attention  considerably  eajliec  than  the  nearer,  and,  in  some 
ways,  more  important  territories  lying  between  Lake  ^  ictoria  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  original  trade  route  to  Uganda  pf^sad 
through  what  is  now  German  territory,  and  avoided  the  more 
direct  but  more  difbcult  road  now  followed  by  the  Uganda  Bailway : 
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also,  tlio  country  wliicli  blic  railway  trav^i-Sea  13  thinly  populateil 
whereas  thu  population  ot  Uganda  was,  for  Africa,  uniiaually 
numerous,  intelligent,  anil  receptive  of  European  ideaa.  During 
the  eightieB,  missionary  entficpriae  met  with  extraordinary  succeBS, 
fliiid  many  religious  and  philanthropic  bodies  in  England  showed  an 
active  sympathy  and  intercaE  in  the  country.  In  1B90  the  German 
and  British  apherea  weic  delimitftted  by  an  agreement,  in  vktue  ot 
which  tlie  British  East  Africa  Company,  which  had  hitherto  been 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  dominions  of  the  Bultan  of  J^anzibar, 
occupied  Uganda,  The  foundation  o£  our  East  Afriiian  Empire  ia 
largely  due.  to  the  enterpL-iae  of  this  CompnDj  and  of  its  chairman, 
Sir  W.  Mackinnon,  bub  tliey  Roon  found  that  the  administration 
of  Uganda  was  a  heavier  drain  on  their  reBouices  than  they 
had  anticipated,  and  became  anxiouB  to  hand  over  their  new 
acquiaition  to  Government.  The  natural  inclination  not  to 
abandon  a  oountry  which  had  been  placed  more  oe  less  tmder 
British  protection,  although  aoniewhat  informally,  icaa  ■warmly 
supported  by  all  who  were  interested  in  the  suppression  of  the 
alftve  trade  and  in  mlasion  work,  and,  although  one  feela  a  natui-al 
soeptieiara  on  hearing  that  a  large  addition  tn  the  Empire  waa 
made  tor  purely  philanthropio  reasons,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the 
deciaion  of  tlie  Government  to  take  the  place  of  the  Eaab  Africa 
Company,  and  retain  Uganda,  was  largely  due  to  the  strong  feeling 
in  missionary  circles  against  abandoning  the  work  which  had  been 
begun.  In  IMgi  the  British  Government  declared  a  Protectorate 
over  Uganda,  and  found  themselves  posBeEsed  of  a  dependency  in 
Central  Afri€a  which  was  about  three  montba  diatant  from  the 
nearest  baac,  and  of  whoae  geography  everyone  was  profoundly 
ignorant.  It  naturally  became  neceasarj'  to  estahligh  coniniunioa- 
tion  with  the  eoaat.  Tho  Company  Hold  their  rights  over  other 
intervening  territories  to  the  Goveraraont,  and  the  estabhshment 
of  Bi-itieh  influenee  near  the  sea  wis  preeipitatad  liy  a  revolt  of  the 
Arabs,  known  as  the  Mazrui  rebeUion,  and  occasioned  by  our 
interference  with  the  slave  trade.  The  result  of  this  rebellion  was 
very  important,  for  after  its  suppression  Moml)a3a  and  the  const 
territories  ceast^d  to  be  a  native  state  like  Zanzibar,  as  they  had 
been  previously,  and  except  in  name  and  legal  atatug  became  a 
British  Colony,  About  the  same  time,  1895,  the  Government 
decided  on  a  still  more  important  step  —the  building  of  the  Uganda 
Rail-way.  This  celebrated  undcrtalting  ha5  been  the  subject  of  much 
criiicism,  but  at  the  present  day  may  be  said  to  have  justified  its 
conatruction.     Without  it  the  cffeictive  adminisbratiou  of  Uganda 
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would  liiLrdlj  havo  been  posaible,  atid  a  cauQparison  oi  the  condition 
of  GermftTi  and  Ilritiah  East  Africa  (which  afford  au  escelleat 
objeofc  lesaoD  siQce  they  lie  sido  by  aide,  and  the  one  has,  wLereaa 
the  other  haa  not,  railway  conneotions  with  the  central  iakes)-ahowe 
how  beneficial  ia  tbe  general  eiTeot  of  the  Line  on  the  eeoiiomic 
condition  of  the  country.  The  aminal  expenditure  of  the  Gei'inans 
ia  greater  than  ours,  and  their  eoaet  line  ia  nearly  twice  as  long,  so 
tbftt  the  facilities  for  foreign  tra^de  are  greater;  but  now  that  tha 
railway  is  in  working  order,  tllQ  revenue  of  British  East  Africa 
exceeds  that  of  the  Gennan  possessions. 

Perhaps  the  moat  remarkable  feature  about  the  Uganda  Railway 
IB  that  it  wfl.9  laid  throngli  &n  entirely  uebnowii  coMHtry,  wliich  was 
gradunlly  opened  np  as  it  adTanoed,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
the  Eiii.3t  Africa  Protectorate  was  called  into  existence  mUe  by 
mile  iis  the  taila  were  laid.  Tli?  first  train  reached  Lake  Victoria 
at  the  end  of  1901,  but  the  line  "waa  not  really  open  for  regular 
traffic  until  a  year  or  eighteen  montha  later,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
diflicTilty  experienced  in  finding  a  firm  bed  for  the  rails  in  some  of 
the  marshy  districts  near  Lake  ^'icto^ia.  In  1903  two  steamers: 
were  put  on  the  Lake  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  railway 
geiyice.  How  groat  waa  the  effect  of  all  thia  on  the  material  pro- 
sperity of  the  Protectorate  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures. 
For  the  year  lSOl-2  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the.  Proteotorate  was 
^539,000,  for  lfl02-3  i^r.gi.OOO,  for  1903-4  i'597,000,  and  for 
1904-3  £753,000.  For  the  same  series  of  four  years  the  revenue 
collected  within  the  Protectorate  was  respectively  £78,000, 1^95,000, 
i.^108,000,  and  fl54,000.  Similarly  the  appheations  firom  Europoana 
for  giants  nf  land  were  very  few  up  ia  1903,  In  that  year  117 
were  received,  and  in  1904  300.  1  may  say  that  all  the  fifjures  which 
I  c[iiotB  in  this  paper  are  derivad  either  frbm  blue  booliF!  and  the 
Offi,clat  Gazette  of  the  Protectorate,  which  publishes  various 
monthly  returns,  Or  else  from  an  interesting  public  ^'ipeech  made  by 
the  manager  of  the  Uganda  Railway  at  Nairobi  last  November,  and 
reported  in  the  local  papers. 

I  hope  that  t  have  already  made  plain,  though  only  in  very 
vague  and  general  outhne,  two  facta  ahont  our  East  African 
posaessiona.  First,  that  they  ar«  of  considerable  political  import- 
ance for  the  dovolopmtmt  of  tropical  Africa,  and  in  particular  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  the  Nile  and  through  the  Nile 
with  Egypt.  Secondly,  that  they  arc  beginning  what  appears  to  he 
a  period  of  rapid  growth.  I  will  now  proceed  to  csxamine  more  in 
detail  their  present  state  and  prospects,  treating  first  of  all  political 
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and  Bocial  matters  —  by  which  1  mGa.n  eueb  snhjocts  as  tho  native 
cjaeation,  ■colonisation  by  Europeans,  and  general  adminisfcration— 
and  keeping  tlieni  separate  as  far  as  may  prove  convenient  from 
purely  financial  and  commereia.1  quGsLioiis  such  as  tlio  induHtriea  of 
the  country  and  tlie  openings  which  it  affords  for  commercial 
enterprise . 

A  diffsrenee  of  taato,  which  is  pQL'hfips  on  the  whole  fortrmate, 
leads  Europeans  ami  imtivQB  to  prefer  different  classes  of  countrj. 
The  hob  and  marshy  diiatricta  aucb  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria 
have  generally  a  tliick  population  of  Africans,  who  do  not  suffer 
from  the  climate  and  find  thore  in  great  abundance  the  foodstnffa 
which  they  require,  while  the  higUand  plateaux  which  arous  the 
enthuaiaam  of  Europeang  arc  inhabiteii  by  n,  few  hunting  or  pastoral 
nomads.  The  principal  of  these  Iribcg,  the  Masai,  have  been  recently 
removed  into  a  rO^Ctrve  f^t  some  dlstfrnCe  from  the  railway,  and  from 
Nairobi  to  Fort  TemaHj  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  mileg,  there 
are  hardly  any  inhabitants  in  the  neiglibonrhood  of  the  line  eseept 
Enropeaaa  and  such  Indiana  and  Africans  as  way  have  come  in 
their  train.  The  only  districts  in  "which  a  collision  between  natives 
and  Europeans  ia  to  he  apprehended  are  Xikiiyu,  the  large  stretch 
of  fertile  country  extending  from  Nairobi  to  Mount  K&nya  and 
Nandi,  a  somewliat  similar  region  above  Lake  Victoria.  iJoth  are 
thickly  populated,  so  that  land  can  be  allotted  to  Europeans  only 
with  ciecumgpection  and  a  due  regard  for  native  rights,  and  both 
are  largely  covered  with  toreats,  whi^h,  though  in  many  ways 
valuable,  afford  a  (shelter  to  evil-doora  whicli  renders  crime  easy  and 
punishment  difficult.  IJiit  on  the  whole  we  have  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  tha  friendly  attitude  of  the  natives.  In  moat  parts 
there  ia  no  national  sentiment  and  no  organised  reaifitance  whatever 
to  Britigh  rule.  What  discontent  there  waa  in  such  'districts  as 
Unyoro  seema  to  have  vanished  and  fjivsn  place  to  wholly  different 
feelings.  Almost  all  the  natives  of  East  Africa  have  Buffered  in 
the  past  from  the  attacks  of  slave -raiders  or  stronger  hostile 
tribes,  and  few  of  them  havedeveloped  anything  like  a  government 
or  an  army.  They  are  houca  very  willing  to  accept  protection 
against  their  enemiea,  and  in  so  doing  are  not  conscious  of  any 
loss  of  dignity  or  independence.  The  Somalia  have  more  national 
feeling  than  moat  tribes,  combined  with  a  dangerous  rosttessneaa 
and  capacity  for  fanaticism;  but  though  a  troublesome  people  in 
tlieir  own  country  they  have  no  appreciable  influence  south  of  the 
Tana  Biver  or  in  tbo  parts  of  the  Protectorate  which  are  at  present 
attracting  the    attention  of   Europeans.     In    Uganda,   where    the 
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natlvG-s  show  a  consideratle  oapacity  for  self-govemmpnt,  tlmre 
does  not  seem  to  he  any  sign  of  revolt  a^amat  Bril.i&b  Bupervieinii 
ot  desire  to  ve-vi^G  the  old  native  regime,  which  indeed  wap  obviously 
an  oppreHnife  tyranny  for  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  The 
greateat  danger  and  difficulty  occur  in  dealing  with  Tvild  nfttiyea 
■who  have  no  knowledge  o£  the  powers  of  tlie  Europeans  or  the 
conseiiaencDs  of  provoMng  thorn.  It  most  be  remembered  that  in 
the  opinion  of  moat  Africans  to  kill  a  man  involves  no  moral  sligroft, 
and  is  in  most  eases  regiurded  as  a  gloriouB  deed.  To  kill  a  white 
man  is  a  remarkable  performance,  nmch  like  killing  an  Okapi  in  the 
eyes  o£a  European  sportsman.  Tribe;^  like  tb@  Kikuya  and  Masai, 
who  know  how  lieavy  is  tliB  penalty  esacted  for  the  mnrder  of  a 
European,  hardly  ever  attempt  such  crimes,  but  it  is  still  risky 
lor  white  men  to  go  among  tb&  remoter  tribes  who  live  at  adistaiice 
from  the  railway.  The  golden  rule,  whiah  is  too  often  neglected 
for  reasons  of  eoonomy,  is  that  the  Government,  in  tha  practical 
form  of  fitationa  gameoned  by  detachments  of  police,  ought  to 
estabhsh  itself  In  a  distviet  before  traders  are  encouraged  to  enter 
that  district.  It  ia  especially  wndesirable  to  allow  Indian  traders 
to  penetrate  into  the  remoter  provinces  where  ye  havo  roadfi  onr- 
BGlves  responaiblo  for  good  order  without  having  much  practical 
control.  They  probably  provoke  the  natives,  and  the  natives 
certainly  do  not  feel  tliO  aarae  respect  for  them  as  for  Europeana, 
and  attack  them  more  frequently. 

I  think  we  may,  without  undue  national  complacency,  congratulate 
Quredvea  on  getting  on  well  with  most  African  races,  and  better 
than  other  European  powers.  We  have  certainly  asserted  our 
InSuenee  inland  in  a  far  more  practical  manner  than  the 
Itahans  and  Portuguese,  who  liava  made  little  effort  to  advance 
beyond  the  coast,  and  we  seem  on  the  whole  to  TOeet  with  fewer 
difBcultioa  and  less  aerioug  rebellions  than  the  Germana.  The 
Germans  are  great  systematisere,  whereas  Africans  have  a  very 
feeble  sense  of  order  and  discipline,  and  at  best  yield  only  a  persona! 
obedience.  It  would  seem  that  our  flexible  nnd  eaay-going  methods 
are  less  irksome  to  them  than  the  minute  and  rigorous  regnlaliona 
cf  our  neighbours.  To  this  may  be  added  a  special  circumstance 
which  is  probably  responsible  for  much  of  the  trouble  which 
Germans  have  had  with  natives,  namely,  their  habit  of  putting 
etationa  and  indeed  large  districts  in  the  charge  ot  non-commis- 
sioned  ofhcerB.  It  would  appear  that  whik  German  ofl^cers  com- 
pare favourably  in  education  and  general  standing  with  the  Engli&h 
officers  occupying^  coiTBsponding  positions,  the  non- commissi oned 
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o-flicers  are  more  InclinQd  to  yiolence  and  are  less  inclined  to  take 
&  friendly  iDteresjt  in  native;)  than  Euglislimen  of  thu  same  cUas. 
The  point  in  our  own  relations  with  natives  whieli  is  most  open  to 
criticiam  is  onr  fondneag  for  little  Tvars,  generally  called  punitive 
expeditions.  Some  of  thage,  no  doubt,  are  inevitable,  but  it  is 
certain  that  thG  majority  of  military  officers  go  out  to  Africa  in  thfi 
hope  of  Beeing  active  service,  and  that  tbe  younger  and  more  ener- 
getic civilians  are  not  averse  to  guch  esponences.  The  oflence 
which  provokes  these  reprisals  is  generally  a  murder  or  aome  other 
crime,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  ahvaya  auHicieutly  eonsiiiered  whether 
a  fine,  which  in  many  caaes,  at  any  rate,  could  bo  levied  without 
raihtary  operations,  would  not  he  an  adequate  punishment. 

To  my  mind  the  greatest  desideratum  for  improving  oar  native 
administration  and  sBtabliahing  friendly  rolatiooB  with  the  tribes 
which  are  still  remote  and  difiident,  is  a  wider  knowledge  of  native 
languages.  As  a  rule  our  oiticers  only  know  Swahili,  the  iingiia 
franca  of  tho  Protectorate,  whi^!h  ig  more  or  less  understood  by 
many  natives  of  the  interior,  just  bb  many  Europeans  understand 
Frencli.  But  the  more  important  chiefs  cannot  as  a  rule  apeak  any 
language  hut  their  own,  though  thpy  are  generally  very  ready  to 
digcnsi^;  any  questions  with  anyone  who  can  communicate  with 
them.  I  doubt  if  during  the  recent  Nandi  troubles  we  had  any 
officer  in  the  ProtGetomte  who  conld  speak  Nandi,  yet  I  am  aon- 
vinced  that  in  this  and  other  cases  much  might  have  been  done 
by  ilificuasion  and  negotiation.  The  gt-eat  practical  JilSculty  in 
inducing  officers  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  African  languages  is 
that  as:  a  rule  each  idiom  is  spoken  over  a  very  small  area.  An 
officer  cannot  expect  to  remain  in  auch  an  area  many  years,  and 
when  he  moves  elsewhere  the  lanj!;nage  he  hag  acquired  will  be 
nselesB.  Still,  in  view  of  the  great  advantages  resulting:  from  a 
knowledge  of  native  languages,  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
the  Government  to  offer  con  aiderakle  rewards  and  prizes  for  their 
acquis!  tion. 

The  supply  of  labour  available  for  Europeans  who  wish  to 
engage  native  workmen  ia  moderately  satisfactory.  The  only 
diatricf:  suitable  for  European  residence  which  produces  an  adetjuate 
local  Supply  of  lahoar  is  Kiiuyu— that  is,  the  district  near  Nairobi. 
Going  down  towards  the  coast,  in  Ukamba,  tbe  supply  \s  not 
plentiful,  and  on  the  other  aid*  of  Nairobi  in  the  Rift  valley  and 
on  the  Mau  Escarpment  no  labour  whatever  is  to  be  found,  though 
it  can  he  imported  without  much  difficulty.  As  is  well  known,  tbe 
Africans,  though  joBsesaed  of  considerable  pliysical  strength,  are 
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aa  &  race  very  averse  to  work,  Tlim-e  are  degrees  of  lazineas,  but 
as  a  Tule  all  untivea  of  East  Aidca  are  disiacUned  to  uncEertake.  auy 
Ltibour  which  is  not  necessitated  by  their  immediate  wants.  Snch 
motives  as  making  mone)'  or  improving  tlieir  position  afl'eet  them 
very  slightly,  Tiiey  will  plant  wbat  iaret^mcedfor  their  aubaiatence, 
and  shuw  considerablo  diligence  in  cultivation  ;  but  a  plentiful  crop 
13  o.ftyn  fallowed  by  a  fainiiiB  houanae  the  moment  the  natives  have 
any  sm'plus  store  they  cease  to  sow  or  make  any  provision  for  the 
fature.  Bimilaily  it  is  reported  tltat  those  who  can  he  induced  to 
cultivate  products  for  sale  prefer  footlatiiffg  to  cotton  hetiause  they 
can  understand,  the  value  of  the  former,  whereas  they  find  it  hard 
to  realise  the  value  of  cotton,  which  requires  bo  great  a  transforma- 
tion lefore  it  can  be  reeogniaed  as  useful.  The  most  iudiiatriouB 
tribes  are  thoae  dwelling  round  Lake  Victoria  and  in  Uganda, 
where  the  heC^t  does  not  aeem  to  produce  the  en&rvatiilg  effect 
which  might  he  sKpected.  Somewhat  inferior,  but  still  compara- 
tively hard-working,  are  the  people  of  Kikuyu.  The  Swahilig  or 
natives  of  the  e&agt  niako  oscellont  porters  and  domestic  aarvants, 
tut  have  little  lilting  for  oultivation  or  manual  labour.  The  semi- 
nomadic  races  of  the  interior  have  a  pronounced  dishlte  for  agricul- 
ture, although  from  tim«  to  time  large  sections  of  them  have  beeii 
compelled  by  circumstaneus  to  take  to  cultivation.  They  are,  how- 
ever, good  herdsmen,  and  also  have  no  objoction  to  tending  engines 
on  the  Uganda  EaQway,  which  they  seem  to  regard  as  a  kind  of 
artificial  cattle.  It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  predict  what  effect 
contact  with  Europeans  may  have  in  developing  the  minds  and 
jnereaaing  the  industry  of  natives.  In  Ugandii  the  results  are 
most  gratifying  both  as  re.g'ards  the  Bpread  of  education  and  the 
assimilation  of  material  civilisation.  Hut  this  race  is  oon- 
spiciiously  aiiperior  to  its  neighboura,  and  the  East  Africa  Protecto- 
rate cannot  point  to  similar  results  even  in  places  where  missions 
hava  been  established  for  more  than  titty  years.  The  moat 
encouraging  sign  is  the  groat  increase  of  native  labour  on  the 
Uganda  Railway.  The  line  was  constructed  by  coolies  imported 
from  India,  of  whom  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  20,000  at 
work,  and  it  waa  only  after  construction  was  complete  that  it  wa3 
found  possible  to  ntiliae  Alrican  labour.  But  in  the  last  three  or 
four  yeacH  this  labour  has  been  employed  in  ineroasing  fjuantitiep, 
not  only  for  such  work  as  ballflsting  but  atao  for  making  and 
menuing  machinery  in  the  railway  workahope.  At  present  the 
railway  employs  only  1,200  Indians,  but  !i,000  Afrieans,  These 
are   all  in  the  direct  service-  of  the  line,  but  including  those  who 
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worli  for  contriiclors  probably  nboiit  0,000  Africans  arc  einployGd. 
mostly  froni  the  Kiltuyu  and  "Ukaiaba  districts.  Tlie  quality  of  the 
labour  is  said  to  ha  satisfactory,  and  thsFe  atatigtics  certainly  encour- 
age one  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  native  labour  questiona.  Tlie 
natives  pay  a  Bmall  tax,  known  as  the  hut  tax,  aod  luiiountiiig  to 
two  or  thrse  rupcos  for  every  hut  according  to  the  district,  which 
cannot  be  considered  an  exorbitant  sura  for  a  family  to  pay.  In 
1902  this  tax  prodaced  £U,000,  in  1008  £20,0(>0,  in  1904  £'37.000. 
and  according  to  the  last  a^ceBsibla  figursF!  will  exceed  .£40,000  for 
1905.  The  steady  rise  in  this  tax  is  to  my  niiad  one  of  the  beat 
proofs  of  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  the  nativos,  for  it  is  col- 
lected not  only  with  a  tender  indulgence  for  tha  distre&aed  but  with 
a  very  prudent  regard  for  the  objections  of  the  actively  diaaffected. 

I  cannot  leave  tlie  anhject  of  the  Bfitives  of  East  Africa  without 
alluding  to  the  immense  benefits  which  our  rule  has  brought 
them  in  safety  of  life  and  property.  I  do  not  auppoae  there  is  any 
piurt  of  the  world  where  So  striking  and  benelicial  a  change  in  the 
general  conditions  of  human  life  has  occurred.  Things  change  so 
quickly  in  Africa  that  most  people  have  forgotten  the  horrors  of 
the  past.  Yet  it  is  only  ten  or  fifteen  yeai-a  ago  thut  sLave  tradera 
raided  the  whole  country  and  took  about  two-thirds  of  the  children 
aa  slaves.  In  Uganda  massacres  and  tortures  were  matters  of 
usual  occurrence,  and  moat  tribeR  were  aG  war  with  their  neigh- 
hours.  Now  the  slave  trade  and  massacres  have  been  abolished 
so  entirely  that  their  recent  oistence  aeema  incredible,  and  if  cattle 
raiding  and  intertribal  -wars  still  continue,  it  is  only  on  a  very 
modest  scale,  and  no  confliets  between  natives  have  been  allowed 
to  assume  serious  proportions  for  some  years. 

In  Eagt  Africa,  therefore,  we  have  an  irregitlarly  distributed  but 
seldom  dense  native  population,  which  offera  little  obstacle  to 
European  settlement,  is  not  hkely  to  create  serious  political 
diflituilties,  and  shows  a  moderate  but  increasing  aptitude  for  the 
kind  of  labour  which  Europeans  require.  The  greatest  danger 
which  I  apprehend  in  the  Inture  is  that  a.f  more  .stock  ip  introduced 
the  natives,  who  are  great  fanciers  of  cattle,  will  continually  carry 
off  the  animals  of  Europeans,  which  will  create  bajJ  feeling  and 
provoke  repriiials.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  last  year  prosecu- 
tions for  crimes  of  violence  considerably  ineretiaed,  hut  this  should 
probably  be  interpreted  as  meaning  not  so  much  an  increase  of 
crime  as  an  increase  of  our  relations  with  nativeB,  includiag  the 
Gxtenaion  of  the  judicial  system. 

What  is  at   present  most  required,  both   for   the  more  effective 
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administraLion  of  the  country  and  the  promotion  of  European 
colon iBation,  ia  iin  estenaion  <>!  our  i^ffcctiva  influence.  As  I  haTe 
a-lifady  mentioned,  the  Uganda  Railway  waa  conetniot^d  atroaa  an 
unknown  region,  and  hrought  civiliSBition  with  it.  It  is  hence  not 
sarprieing  that  there  are  still  large  districts  where  the  country,  five 
railen  or  even  one  mile  from  tho  line,  ia  an  une^rploKd  ami  pathUas 
jungle.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  liiiginnings  of  civilisation  should 
confine  themselves  to  the  siiles  o£  the  line,  and  mauy  planaihle 
arguments,  ineluding  Gconomj,  have  heon  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
Government  confining  its  anergiea  chiefly  to  the  points  wliich  lie 
OQ  the  railway.  Yet  the  stronger  arguments  are  really  on  the 
other  side.  The  railway  does  not  pass  through  many  of  the  most 
productive  districte,  and  hence  is  likely  to  miss  much  of  the  traffic 
of  Eaat  Africa  and  only  receive  the  tlu'ough  traffic  from  Lake  Vic- 
toria, unless  roads  which  ean  feed  it  are  opened.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  down  traffic  which  the  railway  receivea  at  present  from 
Uganda  and  German  posEessions  ig  about  equal  to  that  which  it 
receives  from  the  East  Africa  Protectorate.  More  thitn  this,  the 
country  remains  in  on  incredibly  primitive  state,  which  renders 
travelling  impossible  for  all  but  wealthy  men  who  can  afford  to 
organise  caravans.  In  1904  numerous  intending  settlers  arrived, 
and,  misled  by  ih^o  comparative  civilisatiou  of  the  coast,  went  up 
country  to  choose  a  home.  They  found,  indeed,  cscellant  land, 
but  no  Eoada,  no  shelter,  no  food,  no  means  of  tmnsport,  and  often 
no  inhnliltantsat  all.  Many  of  them  went  away  in  disgust.  To  the 
heat  of  my  bolief  there  are  atill  largo  areas  of  excellent  healthy  land, 
which  are  inaecessiblG  except  for  those  who  ean  find  out  and  cut  their 
own  Toada,  and  take  with  them  all  the  necfissaries  and  comforts  which 
they  will  require  during  a  fortnight.  A  good  beginning  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  Protectorate — that  ia  the  opening  oi 
centres  at  Borae  distance  from  the  railway  and  communicating  with 
it — has  been  mado  iu  the  Kenya  district.  The  Government  etation 
known  as  Fort  TlaR  ie  about  seven  ty  miles  from  the  railway,  and  com- 
municfltes  with  it  by  &  road  practicable  for  caravann  and  haggage 
animals.  At  the  end  of  IDO-J  the  first  thirty-eix  niilea  of  this  road 
had  been  properly  bridgedj  and  were  open  for  wheeled  ti-afBc. 
Mncli  more  has,  no  doubt,  been  completed  by  now.  Many 
Europeana  are  entering  this  district,  and  six  reat-houees  have  been 
■  constructed.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  branch  line  could  he 
run' through  the  Kenya  province,  from  Nairobi  to  the  mountain. 
It  is  not  hkely,  however,  that  this  extension  will  be  eonatnicted  in 
the  near  future,  and  it  aeems  probable  tliat  the  firat  branch  from 
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the  Uganda  Railway  will  be  made  aouthwards.  in  the  dirsBtion  of 
the  German  frontier  by  a.  puivitte  syndicate  who  tire  anxious  to 
work  some  deposits  of  soda,  situated  to  the  north  of  KUiinu  Njaro, 
and  known  as  Lake  Magidi.  The  opening  of  thia  brancli  -wiU,  of 
course,  be  excellent  for  the  trade  of  tlie  ProtGCtomte,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate tha.t  it  will  pass  through  ll  bari'an  and  uninhabited 
country,  whore  it  is  not  likely  to  aasist  either  the  civilisation  of  the 
nativGB  or  European  colonisation.  Another  branch  has  been 
talked  o£m  connection  with  timber  coucossion^  on  the  Man  range, 
anfl  would  probably  can  northwards  from  tlia  railway  townrda  the 
Uasin  Gislm  plateau.  Such  a  line  would  render  accessible  a  large 
district  of  excellent  country,  botli  wooded  und  open,  which  can  now 
be  visited  only  with  difficulty.  In  the  matter  of  road -building  the 
antkorities  of  the  Protectorate  are  genarallj  confronted  by  the 
dilemma  (hat  it  seem^  Wasteful  to  tliaUe  a  road  unless  people  want 
to  go  somewhere  definite.  On  the  otlior  hand,  if  there  is  no  road, 
no  one  can  ever  go  anywhere  at  all.  I  think  it  is  better  tO'  err  on 
th*  side  of  liberality. 

At  present  East  Africa  offers  no  opening  to  Europeana  without 
any  capital.  In  time,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  skilled 
■white  iaboar  and  OTerseera,  but  at  present  the  industries  of  the 
country  require  of  all  who  engage  in  them  the  poBGeasion  of  at 
least  a  few  hundred  pounds.  It  is  the  constant  and  well-founded 
complaint  of  the  authorities  that  the  best  land  la  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  cannot  or  will  not  turn  it  to  the  bast  advantage,  either 
poor  men  who  cannot  develop  what  they  own,  or  companies  who 
a,re  reluotanti  to  undertake  anything  but  largo  enterpriBBs  from 
which  a  considerable  profit  may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  But 
clearly  men  of  moderate  fortune  are  of  all  classes  the  most  difficult 
to  attract  to  a  distant  and  semi- barbarous  country,  and  it  is  bard 
to  devise  any  system  of  land  laws  which  will  secure  them  in 
a-aBicient  numbers  and  exclude  undesirables.  You  are  probably 
aware  that  the  land  laws  of  East  Africa  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  dissatisfaction  and  complaint.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
criticise  the  action  of  the  Government  in  this  matter,  bub  there  is 
oneenaiillpractical  point  fco  which  attention  maybe  profitably  directed. 
It  ia  that  certainly  up  to  eighteen  montbs  ago,  and  probably  up  to 
now,  there  was  nob  a  single  official  in  the  Protectorate  who  had  any 
experience  of  land  (luesbions,  or  of  settling  Europeans  in  non- 
ETirojiean  countries.  Yet  this  process  of  European  settlement  is 
going  on  all  oyer  the  British  Eiupire,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
and  utilise  public  aervanta  who  have  experience  of  it  in  every 
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stage.     But   though  ths  home  aiitfaoELtiss  hare  often  heen  asked 

to  send  out  officers  with  auch  experience,  the^  LaTO  never  done  bOj 
and  the  civil  service  of  tho  ProtectoFate  is  almost  without 
excBption  loanned  by  senior  ofBcers  whose  experience  ia  confined 
to  East  Africa  in  the  oU  ilayH,  or  by  young  men  freah  from  England 
who  have  no  exparience  lut  all.  This  is  a  point  which  it 
would  be  very  eaay  to  remedy.  A  Land  Committee  "waa  ap- 
pointed in  Octob'er  1904,  to  inquire  and  report  on  matters 
relating  to  land,  but  to  the  best  of  my  beEef  its  peport  liaa 
not  yet  been  published.  The  grievances  of  the  European,  aettlera 
which  it  is  conaideriug  are  many  in  torm,  but  th&y  nearly  all 
aprhig  ii'om  one  cause,  namely,  the  delay  in  making  surveya  and 
granting  title-deeds.  The  country  is  imperfectly  known,  mostly 
iinsurvejed,  and  the  staff  of  surveyors  is  small.  Hence  it  happens 
that  Europeans  arriving,  ignorant  of  the  country  and  only  seeing 
that  there  ia  plenty  of  One  uaoccnpied  land,  are  often  told  that  for 
reaaoDB  which  are  not  obviona  to  them  they  cannot  have  the  plots 
which  they  desire,  or  else  their  chuma  may  be  entertained  and  perhaps 
permits  of  occupation  Bubject  to  survey  bo  granted,  and  it  may  then 
be  found  that  the  land  is  not  really  situated  as  auppoSf^dj  or  thab 
prior  European  clatma  or  native  rights  stand  in  the  way.  The 
amount  expended  in  the  last  financial  year  on  survey  was  about 
£4,000,  but  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  if  this  gum  were 
doubled  it  would  not  only  be  an  jLdvantage  to  the  ProtectoratCj  hut 
would  bring  in  a  fiaauiciitl  return  exceeding  the  outlay.  In  1904 
there  were  599  European  immigranta  and  300  appLieationa  for  land. 
About  100,000  actea  of  land  were  actually  taken  up  and  registered  by 
individuals,  exclusive  of  large  giants  to  syndicates.  I  have  not  got 
the  corresponding  figures  for  1905.  One  evil  which  has.  had  & 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  coast  districts  of  the  Protectorate  is,  I 
hope,  iu  course  of  being  abolished — I  refer  to  the  exterritorial  rights 
enjoyed  by  foreigners  under  treaties  concluded  with  Zanzibar, 
Eritiah  jurisdiction  in  MombtLsa  ia  legally  and  hiatorieally  the 
j  usisdiijti-oa  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  does  not  include  sabjects 
of  a  foriugn  power,  whether  they  are  Europeans  or  Africans. 
Besides  ooeaaioning  a  certain  number  of  international  disputes,  this 
systsm  prevents  the  British  authorities  from  levying  any  tax  on 
faroignera,  so  that  it  is  for  instance  impossible  to  form  a  munici- 
pality at  Mombasa.  Thia  will  no  doubt  be  done  as  soon  as  alt 
foreign  powers  renounce  their  esterritorial  rights,  and  ttie  town 
ought  to  benefit  materially  under  better  organisation  and  bettee 
loctil  guvemment. 
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Bcceut  Qba.ti>iti<:s  testify  to  tlie  increase  in  tbs  trade  of  the 
ProtQotorate,  Taking  the  Ci]>itomB  returns  published  ia  She 
Mombasa  Gascttc  fmm  Jatiuiiry  to  October,  nud  caleulatmg  an 
average  for  the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  we  find  that  the 
imports  foi'  1905  are  aljoiit  X'640.000  as  against  £472,000  for  11104, 
and  the  esporta  £218,000  a,a  against  ^1G1,000  for  the  previous  year 
— that  19  to  say,  that  both  ha-ve  increased  by  about  a  third.  And  OA 
these  figui'ea  are  only  for  Mombasa,  which  is  the  most  important 
hufc  noli  the  only  port  of  the  Protectorate,  and  aa  there  are  other 
indications  that  trade  is  increasing  every  month,  it  is  probable  that 
the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Protectorate  for  1005  will  be 
iath«r  over  a  million  Bterlinj;  aa  agaiust  about  .t'750|00CI  for  1904, 
Those  figures  do  not  iuelude  imports  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Government.  Abo,  the  average  monthly  tonnage  of  tlie  Uganda 
Bailwayhas  exactly  doubled  in  the  last  three  years,  having  been  in 
[■1903  SCO  tons  up  and  400  do\\Ti,bnt  in  190S  an  average  of  1,600  up 
and  800  down.  In  tlie  liiat  month  for  which  returns  are  available 
-there  Is  a  further  ijmrca.se,  for  the  tonnage  is  2,000  up  and  1,000 
down. 

A  more  detailed  esamination  of  the  returns  showe  that  the 
increase  of  imports  is  evidently  due  to  two  cftusea.  There  ia  a 
large  increase  in  the  sale  of  cotton  goods,  whieh  no  doubt 
represents  increased  uae  of  thia  material  by  nativeia,  chiefly  in 
Ugaudft;  and  a  marked  increase  in  saeh  itcims  as  agricultural 
implements,  ironware,  and  maehinery,  which  is  eijiially  eertaiuly 
due  to  the  wants  of  European  eebtlera.  If  we  turn  to  the  esports, 
we  find  that  the  increase  is:  chiedy  due  to  ivory,  rubber,  hides, 
ground-nuts,  was,  and  chillies,  whilu  such  articles  as  fibre,  cotton 
and  wool  have  not  contributed  appreciably  towards  il.  In  other 
words,  it  is  due  to  the  simplest  produeta  of  the  country,  which  can 
he  prepared  with  the  least  diJficulty,  and  not  to  new  induatries  or 
to  industries  which  require  much  skill  or  capital.  Thia  is  satis- 
factory in  aa  far  as  it  shows  that  the  simple  products  of  the 
country  are  being  exported  in  increasing  quantities  and  have  a 
eommercia!  value,  but  it  is  not  satisfftfJtoi'y  and  requires  explana- 
tion in  as  far  as  it  indicates  that  new  induatries  are  not  developing 
as  rapidly  as  had  been  hoped. 

One  of  the  most  impoi'tant  of  th^se  is  cotton,  The  conditione 
are  reported  to  bo  favourable  for  its  growth  on  the  coast  and  at  low 
elevations.  Grood  samples  hav«  been  obtained  and  fetched  prices 
in  the  London  market  varying  from  5[j?.  to  l^d.  p^r  lb.  A  very 
heavy  crop  was  obtained  on  thie   ahores  of  Lake  Victoria,  but  the 
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quality  was  reportoS  as  inferior.  Still  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has 
not  yet  passctl  out  of  the  experimental  stage,  iind  for  some  reason  ia 
attended  bj  all  sorts  of  accidental  diflicultieB.  The  culti-vation  does 
not  appea.1  much  to  the  Datives  of  the  districts  whiob  are  best  enited 
to  she  crop,  and  there  has  buen  some  difSculty  iii  obtaining  tbe 
necessary  labour.  Thie  labour  might  be  found  iu  two  ways,  if  other 
coDHidcrations  inddti  it  worth  while  to  cultivate  cotton  on  a  large 
scale.  One  way  would  be  to  import  coolie  labour  from  India,  as  has 
already  been  done  for  the  construction  of  the  ra,ilway.  Much  of  the 
country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tuna  and  in  the  V'an^a  district,  which 
is  anhealthy  for  Europeana  and  not  thickly  populated  by  Africans, 
i^eems  suitable  to  saoh  IndiauB  bb  are  accustomed  to  a  climato  lilte 
that  of  Madras.  Another  expedient  would  be  to  bring  labour  from 
Uganda  to  the  coast.  The  population  of  Uganda  ia  fairly  thick  and 
industrious,  and  with  a  IfC^Der  desire  to  make  money  than  moat 
j\Jrieans.  Though  I  have  always  objected  to  any  aeheme  for 
sending  the  natives  of  Uganda  to  labour  in  South  Africa  and  other 
distant  regions,  I  do  not  think  thd  same  objection  applies  to 
employing  them  in  countries  similar  to  their  own  and  only  a  few 
days'  distant  with  the  help  of  the  railway.  It  may  also  be  hoped 
that  as  the  natives  of  East  Africa,  have  taken  to  mei^hunioal  wurlt 
in  the  railway  workshops,  which  was  certainly  beyond  their  apparent 
powers,  five  years  ago,  so  they  may  also  take  to  ihe  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  time.  Another  class  of  diOiculties  which  has  retarded 
the  auceeaa  of  cotton  cultivation  ia  that  the  dates  of  the  wet  and 
dry  Heaaons  and  thw  time  of  the  rivers  rising  were  impexfeetlj 
known.  Thiais  a  point  on  which  it  is  worth  inaiating,  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  m  general  physical  knowledge  of  the  country,  its 
rainfall,  torapera tare,  geology,  and  such  questions,  wo  are  consider- 
ably behind  our  GermaD  neighbours,  although  there  ia  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  attain  to  the  same  standard.  If  the  difficulty 
of  labour  can  be  overcome,  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  growing 
good  crops  of  cotton  aoem  to  be  roalisad  on  the  coast  Emd  the  banka 
of  the  Tana. 

Several  fibre- producing  plants,  including  the  aaneeviera,  grow 
wild  abundantly  in  various  pirta  of  the  Protectorate,  particularly  in 
the  jungle  which  lies  between  the  coast  and  the  highlands.  Their 
presence  there  ia  specially  important,  because  theygive  an  economic 
value  to  a  district  which  is  otherwise  little  better  than  a  desert, 
being  covered  with  a  thiclt  thorny  scrub  and  very  sparsely  populated. 
It  ia  stated  that  several  subiitantial  firms  bavB  leased  conaiilerable 
areas  for  tUis  industry,  and  it  appears,  from  the  customs  etatiaties, 
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that  from  January  to  October  last  aboat  ±'4,000  wortli  of  machinery 
■was  impoited.  The  exports  statistics  do  not  indicate  any  rise  in 
the  quantity  of  iibre,  but  perliaps  it  is  nni'casoiiablK  to  look  foe 
that  so  flarly.  I  should  eay  that  the  induBtry  has  every  chauce  of 
succesa,  for  the  material  is  abundant  and  the  part  to  be  playeil  by 
native  labour  Biniple  and  easy. 

Wool  does  not  flguro  at  all  among  the  exports  of  1905,  but  it  ia 
hoped  it  may  do  so  in  duo  course,  to  uue  an  otlicial  phraao.  It  is 
clearly  imiposBible  to  accelerate  Nature's  method  of  producing  wool 
or  the  sheep  that  bear  it,  and  probably  no  results  will  be  visible 
until  1907,  at  the  earlieat.  The  esceUenue  of  the  eiiormoua  paatui'e 
grounds  in  the  uplands  is  atteatei  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
espertSj  End  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  are  kept  thare. 
Two  different  methods  are  employed  hy  European  ahcep-breeders. 
One  is  to  cross  native  sheep,  which  have  practically  no  wool,  with 
imported  wool-bearing  rams.  This  is  the  wyBteni  by  which  South 
Africa  obtained  ita  atock  of  wooUed  sheep,  and  it  has  the  great  advan- 
tage that  the  losses  are  not  likely  to  ho  great,  sincB  the  native  sheep 
aru  acclimatised,  13ut  the  procesi^  iij  slow,  and  I  am  told  that  the 
iinal  product  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  na  South  African  wool 
consistcDtly  fetches  low  prices  m  tliu  market.  The  other  method 
ia  to  import  whole  flocks  of  woolled  sheep,  generally  from  AuBtralia. 
This  natuniHy  reiiuirea  considerable  capital,  and  there  ia  a  risk  that 
tlio  imported  sbeep  may  sticcamb  to  some  of  the  mysterious 
mELladies  which  attack  even  native  animals  when  thoj  are  tians- 
ferred  to  new  localitiea,  It  wonld  appear  that  stock  to  the  value  of 
al>oat  ^'2,600  wds  iiDport€d  in  Che  iimt  ten  monthu  of  1V05,  and  I  am 
told  that  a  large  syndicate  contemplate  ordering  6,000  sheep  from 
Australia. 

Witli  regard  to  cereals,  wheat  of  good  quality  has  been  giowu,  but 
uo  very  satisfactory  rdsults  ou  a  large  scale  have  been  obtained. 
Barley  ehowa  good  results,  and  maize,  oats,  beans,  potatoes,  and  in 
fact  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  are  grown  in  great  ijuanttties  and  with 
signal  success.  In  1903  the  Nairobi  potatoes  established  a  name  in 
Honth  Africa,  and  were  in  couaeijuence  grown  so  plentifidly  that 
Ihey  hecanicalmuut  adpugin  the  market,  and  the  yrowera  abandoned 
them  for  more  lucrative  crops.  The  resiilt  was  a  potato  famine  about 
BJK  monthy  ago,  and  prices  rose  to  thice  ot  four  times  the  original 
figore.  The  value  of  this  wop  waa  then  realiai^d,  and  I  understaml 
that  the  present  position  iy  more  Katis; factory. 

I  The  mention  of  this  export  tradts  to  Houth  Africa  reminds  me  of 
one  pressiBg  need  of  oiir  East  Airican  possessions,  namdy,  a  l^^tter 
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iHject  ateamaliip  coiineotion  both  with  the  United  Kingdom  ami 
our  Colonies  ia  the  South.  Tha  preseut  connection  in  both  direc- 
tions is  very  defective,  and  kept  up  mainly  hy  French  and  Cieriiian 
lines,  "which  are  heavilysubsidised by  their  tinveruments.  BtsideBlhe 
general  advautages  which  come  from  Britiab  posseBaioiiy  being  stipved 
byBrLtish  lines  of  steamers,  special  inconvenience  a  arise  from  their 
tkbeence  from  a  country  which  looks  forward  to  &  tradu  in  «tock  and 
pBrishablB  articles  such  as  vegetablea,  which  naturally  suffer  from 
tians'liif  meuti. 

from  Ail  impecial  point  of  vkyt  tbo  most  important  question 
in  the  financea  of  East  Africa  is,  When  will  the  ProDectomto  be 
iiible  to  pay  ita  way  ?  At  present  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue 
neeesaitatea  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  B^bout  ^'260,Q0{),  The 
present  position  ia  not  nnsatisfacbory,  for,  according  to  the  published 
accounts,  there  is  at  this  moment,  after  aUowing  for  all  liabilities 
iind  all  expenditure  Tvbicli  can  be  foreseen ,  including  a  third  st«e.m«r 
on  Lake  Victoria,  a  eurplus  of  i?52,O0O  available  for  reducing  the 
grant  in  aid  for  lOOti-7.  The  reduction  of  the  grant  is  somewhat 
retarded  by  the  fact  that  all  revenue  derived  from  the  f.'ganda 
Bailway  and  from  the  landu  which  it  awns  as  a  private  estate  ia 
paid  iuto  a  epecial  fund  bo  b>e  set  against  the  capital  cost  of  the 
railway,  and  does  not  appear  in  tlio  general  Proteetorate  I'cvenaea. 
Taking  the  puHIshtid  figurea  as  they  stand,  it  would  appear  that  in 
the  Last  financial  year  of  the  Protectorate  the  ej^penditure  decreased 
by  J.'12(i,000  and  the  revenue  increased  by  i.'4(i,000,  making  a  total 
of  ±17^,000  to  the  good.  But  it  would  raqniro  a  great  deal  of 
explanation  to  aniva  at  the  reiil  value  of  tbeee  figures,  though 
they  are  no  doubt  entirely  satiafactory,  and  I  would  prefer  to 
merely  say  that  a  very  materia!  reduction  in  the  sums  con- 
tributed by  the  Imperial  exche<j^uer  to  the  support;  of  the  Protectorate 
may  be  reaeonably  hoped  foe  in  the  next  two  years.  In  moat 
branches  of  the  administration  an  incroase  of  expenditure  is  of 
courgo  inevitable,  but  1  could  wiah  to  see  tbe  military  expenditure 
deereased.  An  apparent  reduction  recorded  under  this  hoading  is,  aa 
the  last  ofticial  report  candidly  statea,  misleading,  and  due  to  some 
accident  connected  with  the  dates  on  which  acBOUDtu  are  rendered, 
aud  the  real  military  expenditure  for  the  East  African  Protectorate, 
not  including  Uganda,  is  between  ^'H0,0O0  and  Z'90^000.  This 
repieeents  the  contribution  paid  hy  tba  Protectorate  {not  being 
the  total  cost)  to  the  maijitenance  of  two  battalions  numbering 
aliout  2,000  African  soldiers.  Tliia  force  is  juatifiahle  as  a  military 
experiment  tor  testing  the  qualities  of  the  various  Afritiin  laceB,  and 
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the  uiat«FiaI  which  they  may  afford  for  mnUIng  eoldiore,  but  it  is 
iiirgsr  than  the  neads  of  the  Protoctoi'ate  lequice,  for  it  la  hardly 
GYBc  necaaaary  or  even  profitable  to  use  more  than  three  or  four 
hundred  men  in  ths  optiratiuas  which  may  be  advisable  in  order  bo 
keep  nB.tiv€i  tribes  in  order.  I  do  not  mystili  believe  that  there 
is  the  BmaUest  danger  of  a  general  rlaing  of  nativee  aguiuBt 
Europeans.  But  if  there  ■were  such  a,  danger,  W6  clearly  could 
not  rely  on  African  troops,  partly  recruited  withm  the  Protectorate, 
to  protect  Buropeana, 

In  conclusion  I  may  perhaps  be  allo'wed  to  recapitulate  the  chiei 
pomts  of  this  Paper. 

The  East  Africa  Frott;ctoraibe,  in  virtue  of  its  Bituation,  whioh 
provideg  a  climate  suitable  for  Europeans  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and 
at  gome  distance  iaUnd,  is  likely  to  play  a  special  and  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  continent  both,  uommercially  ojid 
politicaUy,  and  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  future  of 
the  Sudan  and  AbjBsiiiift,  as  well  as  on  the  trade  with  the  Congo 
Fre-e  State  and  the  south,  This  is  perhaps,  the  most  attractive 
aspect  of  the  country;  but  thesa  distant  possibilities  must  for  the 
moment  be  subordinated  to  more  practical  oonaiderationa  of  detail. 
With  rogacd  to  the  niLtive  quostioD,  we  &ui  in  Uganda  a  large  and 
very  intelligeut  population,  who  are  rapidly  forming  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  a  commercial  centre  of  considerable  injportanee  both  ior 
imports  and  ei:poft9,  occasioning  a  growing  tragic  with  the  coast, 
Between  Luke  Victoria  Euud  ihe  Bea  the  populuition  is  more  scanty, 
leas  intelligent  and  less  irfduatrious  ;  but  the  employment  of  native 
labour  on  the  Uganda  Kailway  lias  yielded  encouragiug  results, 
NeitliGr  in  Uganda  nor  in  East  Africa  a,re  there  signs  of  any  general 
antipathy  to  Britiah  rule  or  of  organised  rebellion.  Whatever  trouble 
h&s  tcQva  time  to  CLm«  occurred  has  consisted  of  Isolated  disturbances 
which  have  quickly  subBlded.  The  trade  in  the  simple  natural 
products  of  the  country  is  largely  increasing-,  and  einoe  the  supply 
ia  pkntiful  a  steady  growth  in  exports  may  be  predicted.  But  as 
yet  few  of  the  new  industries  to  which  the  East  Africa  Protecto- 
rate aeeniB  adapted  have  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 
European  vegetables  are  3U0Cu9sful1y  cultivflte<l  in  great  profusion, 
but  the  export  trade  has  hitherto  not  been  well  organised.  Though 
no  doubt  seema  to  have  been  Ihroivn  on  the  excellence  of  the  coun- 
try for  paaturage,  only  hides  and  not  wool  ore  exported.  Cotton  ie 
grown  sueceaafully,  but  as  yet  only  ia  very  small  quantities.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  no  reason  why  tliese  industries  eliould  not 
thrive  when  Europeans  ^nd  the  general  cujiditiousjpf  settlement  in 
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thfl  couutry  eaeitir.  The  finaucial  poaition  i^  not  (li.acour.B,giTig. 
E-vcn  without  tLe  development  of  new  indiiatries  the  growth  of  those 
BsiBting  will  biing  a  steady  increase  in  pnblic  revenue  fromcuatomK 
antl  trafiio :  with  uew  induatriea  the  inCreaae  may  l)e  great  and 
rapid.  A  reduction  in  military  expenditure  in  possible.  "What  is 
most  wanbftcE  now  is  iirat  to  otend  our  effective  influence  in  the 
Peott!(5t&rH.te  by  openinp;  up  new  centres  at  some  dJistanoe  from  the 
railway,  to  increase  our  relaUona  with  the  natives,  and  endeavour 
to  educate  tbeiu.  Secondly,  a  more  strenuous  effort  should  be  made 
to  facilittite  the  grant  of  l&ods  to  Europeans.  For  this,  the  chief 
neeBSHity  is  a  larger  ataff  with  more  knowledge  and  experience  of 
land  quegtioua.  Tlta  above  points  present  little  diCicultiea  bccauHe 
they  entail  no  great  espenditurd.  More  difiicult,  bteause  it  invoIy&B 
a  conBiderabk  outlay,  but  very  importajit,  is  the  establisfanient  of 
direct  ateamship  commanication  with  Great  Britain  and  South 
Africa. 

TJie  Pajier  wm  iUmtratcH  by  u  ?tum^hcr  afUmcMs/ki  viemt. 

Discussion, 

The  CHAiBHAN  (the  HiRht  Hon.  Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  K.O.M.G.) ; 
I  feel  sure  I  am  oidy  giving  voice  to  tbB  sentiments  of  all  present 
wlion  1  Bay  that  the  Paper  has  coma  fully  up  to  our  expectations 
and  tha,t  those  expectations  were  high.  All  of  us  who  know  the 
caraer  of  Sir  Charles  Eliot  felt  sure  tliat  he  would  show  a  wide 
knowledge  of  facts,  gi'asp  of  bia  aubject,  and  breadth  of  view.  He 
had  a  fine  record  behind  him  before  be  went  to  East  Africa.  After 
an  esceptionally  brilliant  career  at  Oxford  (and  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  irrelevant  when  I  mention  that,  to  congratulate  the  New  Uni- 
versity at  Sheffield  on  She  election  they  have  made  of  their  first 
Vice-Chancellor)  he  entered  the  Diplomatic  Service,  where  he  had 
Ur  diatinguiahed  as  well  as  a  varied  career,  from  St.  Petersburg: 
to  Morocco,  from  Constantinople  to  Washington;  while  ho  had 
administrative  experience  as  High  Commissioner  of  Samoa,  In 
East  Africa)  for  three  and  a  half  years,  he  devoted  himaolf  mth 
great  energy  to  hiy  work,  and  travelled  extensively  about  hi3 
Province.  I  have  seen  him  at  work  there.  When  he  returned 
home  he  set  himself  to  write  a  mast  ejihauBti\'e  book  on  tlie  Eaeb 
Africa  Protectorate ;  »nd  perhape  one  of  the  advantages  from  thig 
meeting  to-night  and  from  the  auhseq^uent  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  this  Paper  will  be  that  many  who  have  not  read  that 
book  will  i;cad,iL  and  thi^t  pthers  who  merely  read  it  whi^n  it  came 
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out  laab  jeai-  m  a  book  of  the  day  will  wisli  to  keep  a  copy  bj  them 
B?  a  standarii  worit  of  refcTencs  on  one  of  the  most  promising  new 
posseBRiana  of  the  Britiah  Empire.  But  it  nmet,  I  tbiak,  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  Paper  to-night,  and  particularly  on  one 
point.  In  hie  book  he  did  not  do  full  justice  to  the  motives  that 
gava  rige  to  the  construction  of  the  Ugandit  Railway  in  lfl9S.  lie 
hafi  done  so  in  the  Paper  to-niglit ;  for  he  telia  ua  in  the  first  place 
"  it  ia  elear  thai  the  Power  which  controls  Uganda  can  control 
both  the  reservoirs  and  tho  course  of  the  Nile  "  and  that  "  in  1B!I4 
the  British  Government  declared  a  Protectorate  over  Uganda  and 
found  tbcraselveR  poggossed  of  a  dependency  in  Central  Africa  which 
waa  about  three  mouth.')'  diatant  from  the  nearest  base  and  of  whose 
geography  everyone  waa  profoundly  ifrnoranfe.  It  naturally  became 
neci^Bsary  to  estahliali  commanieation  with  the  coast."  Again,  ho 
HayH,  "  Without  iii  the  eEfective  administration  of  Uganda  would 
hardly  have  been  poRsible."  I  admit  thait  even  in  the  book  he 
allowed  that  tho  railway  bad  jnatified  itself  now,  and  he  very 
tniiy  remarked  that  at  that  time,  in  1894-5,  there  appeared  to  be 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  the  high  temperate  icgions  to  the  east 
of  Lake  Vietoria.  But  ths  constrnction  of  the  railway  was,  I  main- 
tain, fully  justified  by  political  conaide rations.  Certain  quea- 
bions  important  ten  years  ago  are  often  lost  sight  of  now.  In 
1894-a  the  partition  of  Africa  was  still  going  on  very  rapidly,  and 
although  to-day  we  are  happy  to  have  the  evttnte  cordia-le,  yet  at 
that  time  the  Colonial  Party  in  France  had  the  balance  of  power  in 
their  hands  and  were  pressing  for  liie  deapateh  of  an  expedition  from 
West  Africa  acroaa  the  Continent  to  the  Upper  Waters  of  the  Nile. 
That  expedition  culminated,  iu  IHdB,  in  the  occopation  of  Faahoda  by 
Col.  Miirehand.  In  1894-5  Mahdiam  still  held  by  far  ths  greater 
part  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  and  no  one  could  hava  forttitold  that 
Parliament  would  ever  coneent  to  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Kitchener 
undertaking  that  advance  from  Egypt  which  was  made  in  1898, 
The3e  conditions  mad(»  it  a  neoeesity  that  a  railway  ahould  be  con- 
stmctod  to  Lftke  Victoria,  even  if  uot  one  ounce  of  trattic  was  evof 
coming  out  of  the  intervening  protsetorate.  I  was  struck  witli  a 
phraBE  in  Sir  Ciarles  Ehot'a  Paper,  ■"  We  may  also  expect  that  in 
the  future  much  of  the  development  of  tropical  Africa  will  centre 
round  Lake  Victoria  and  the  terminus  of  the  Uganda  Railway," 
With  that  I  cordially  agree.  The  Uganda  Railway  waa  Bolely  a 
political  rfiilwa.y;  yst,  even  witliout  developmsnt  of  l;he  East  Africa 
Protectorate,  I  think  that  it  must  have  paid  ultimately.  That 
sentiment  was  shared  by  the  late  Mr.  Bhodee.     Abont  a  year  before 
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the  Uganda  Railway  was  opensd,  I  arrived  at  Gioote  Schiir  a,fter 
having  paid  a  visit  to  Rail-hsad!,  then  close  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Mr.  Rho^oa  waa  naturally  anxious  to  hear  about  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way, being  a,t  the  timo  very  full  of  his  awn  Cape  to  Cairo  line.  He 
ended  by  saying  :  "  I  «annot  believe  that  a  single  railway  running 
from  the  sea  to  a  vast  la.ke  in  the  heart  of  Africa  can  do  otherwise 
than  pay,  if  people  will  be  patient."  But  of  lato  the  position  ig 
entirely  changed.  The  railway  is  no  longer  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  BBiving  Uganda  ;  it  has  become  a  British  East  Africa  Railway — 
I  wiah  the  name  could  be  changed — ^with  immscliato  prospects 
arising  out  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  itself.  The  healthy  con- 
ditions of  the  high  lands  and  the  consequent  settlaiuent  there  must 
certainly  yield  an  early  retnrn  to  that  line.  P&thaps  the  most  bope- 
ful  point  Sir  Chai'les  Ehot  haa  brought  before  uahaa  been  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  labour.  The  figures  he  has  given  as  to  the  growth 
of  labour  on  the  railway  are  encouraging.  When  one  remember9 
tliat  four  or  five  years  ago  no  native  labour  could  be  obtained,  and 
that,  at  an  earlier  date,  the  whole  labour  for  the  eonetruction  of  the 
railway  had  to  be  procured  from  India,  it  is  highly  aatisfactory  to 
gee  so  large  a  number  of  natives  now  being:  employed.  We  all 
know  that  the  labour  question  is  crucial  for  Africa — I  am  not  going 
to  talk  fthoat  the  forbidden  subject  of  Chinese  lahonr — and  it  seenig 
liltely  that  the  natives,  having  begun  to  work  on  the  railway,  will 
later  on  be  willing  to  work  on  the  land.  If  It  Bhould  not  be  so,  I 
think  Eaat  Africa  will  ha.vB  to  fall  back  on  a  proposal  which  I  have 
been  urging  pretty  steadily  for  manyyeara  (not  only  for  East  Africa, 
but  other  pacts),  and  that  is  to  divert  a  portion  of  that  stream  of 
Italians  who  are  pouring  oat  of  Genoa  every  year  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Anyone  who  knows  the  Argentine  will  agree  that  the 
comitry  haa  been  made  by  Italian  labour.  They  are  not  a.  political 
difficulty ;  they  do  not  remain  in  the  country  ;  they  go  for  a  short 
period^  five,  eight,  or  ten  years  make  th«ir  small  pile  of  money  and 
go  baoTt  to  Lombardy  and  biiUd  their  villaa.  They  would  not  dis- 
place British  labour,  because  on  the  day  that  British  labour  is 
wilhng  to  go  to  Eaat  Africa  the  Government  can  ceaae  to  import 
Italians.  I  think  that  nest  to  the  labour  question  comes  that  of 
good  administration.  This  is  vital  in  a  young  country  in  Africa. 
Think  of  the  questions  an  administrator  has  to  settle  there.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  as  to  native  reserves  ;  but  as  this  depends 
on  local  conditions,  I  shall  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion.  Con- 
nected "with  that  is  the  question  of  land  settlement,  and  remember 
that  in  CDuntrieB  like  East  Africa  the  admiQistrator  has  to  steer 
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between  Sc^Ua  and  Chal^bdia,  He  may.  on  the  one  hand,  shut 
oat  the  European  capitalist,  easential  to  a  yoiing  country,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  may  discourage  the  small  Eiimppan  settlor,  who  is 
no  loss  ofisectial.  It  is  difflcult  to  bold  tho  balance  steadily  betweon 
tliB  two.  LDaving  tbis  thorny  question  of  large  conceSGionB  or 
auiall  60006.13101] s,  I  will  touch  on  that  of  importin;fr  stock.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  new  stock,  and  good  stock,  sboald  be  brought 
into  the  country.  Oa  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  standing  danger 
of  importing  disease.  If  you  content  yourself  with  trying  gradually 
to  iuipToye  the  native  atock  progiflEB  is  very  plow,  while  if  you 
imijort  new  stock  you  probably  introduce  new  microbefl.  East 
Africa,  like  other  parts  of  the  continent,  hft&  already  been  swept 
with  rinderpeat.  My  conclusion  is  that  we  ought  to  select  our  best 
men  to  administer  the  newest  countries.  Old  established  lands  can, 
to  ii  large  extent,  govern  themaelves,  but  in  yoiincr  eoimtrie-s  the  per- 
flftiiahty  of  the  administrator  is  a  vital  matter ;  and  I  think  we  must 
congratulate  East  Africa  on  having  for  three  and  a  half  yeara  had  no 
admirable  and  active  an  administrator  as  kjii  Charles  Eliot.  I 
wEl  now  flsk  Sir  George  Maeltenzie  to  apeak.  He,  as  you  Imow,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company,  to  which  we 
undoubtedly  owe  tbs  posaeasion  of  Britieh  East  Africa  and  Uganda. 
In  addition,  he  went  out  there  on  the  foundation  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  and  acted  as  its  adminiBtrator  for  three  years. 

Sir  George  fi.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.j  G.B,  ;  I  congratulate 
myaelf,  and  I  think  I  may  congratulate  you,  on  having  heard  a  very 
valuable  Paper  from  so  liigli  an  authotity  as  Sir  Charles  Eliot.  It 
ia  most  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  of  the  great  development  which  is 
going  on  in  this  Protectorate,  and  I  am  sure  that  feeling  will  bo 
shared  by  my  friend  beside  me.  Admiral  Freinantle,  who  in  tba 
early  daye  of  our  adiQlnistration  gave  valuable  help  wbik  be  vtas 
in  command  of  the  East  India  Naval  Station.  The  pi-ogress;  that 
has  been  made  ia,  of  course,  chiefly  due  to  the  able  administrators 
the  Governmftut  have  sent  out,  and  very  larg-ely  to  Sir  Charles 
Eliot.  We  cannot  forget  that  only  a  very  few  years  ago,  as  it 
Beema,  a  great  controversy  was  waged  aa  to  whether  we  should 
abandon  this  territory  or  not.  It,  nnfortunately,  wag  made  a  party 
question,  as  arc  too  many  of  these  questiouG,  instead  of  being  left 
to  an  impartial  body  on  both  sides  of  the  Houae  of  Commona  to 
think  and  work  out  ealmJy,  Nono  of  us  ought  to  forget  the  great 
credit  that  is  due  to  tha  foresight  of  my  old  friend.  Sir  William 
Mackinnon,  tlie  founder  of  the  Company  and  of  British  East  Africa, 
you  know  how  ha  fought  the  Government  over  the  qaegtion  of  the 
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retention  of  this  tefritoi^.  He  liad  spent  &.  large  mm  oa  tbie  woriv 
and  in  fact  ^ave  his  life  to  it,  but  he  -was  not  generonely  treated 
by  tlie  Govemnient  when  they  took  the  territory  over  from  the 
IinpeTial  British  Eaat  Afi-ica  Company.  Reference  Las  been  made 
to  the  desirability  of  establishing  s,  direct  hne  ol  steamera  to 
oonaect  these  territorieB  on  the  Eaat  Coast  with  thia  cotmtry. 
British  steamghip  companies  are  not,  of  course,  established 
entirely  for  pbilanthiopic  purposes.  The  British  East  Africa 
Company,  however,  was  a  philanthropic  company,  although  Bir 
Charles  Ehot,  from  an  expression  he  uses,  which  perhaps  he  dote 
not  quite  raea-n,  appears  to  doubt.  The  Company  ]iever  did  pay 
any  divideada,  and  never  expected  to  receive  any  durinf;  the  life- 
time of  its  foiimli^rs.  The  reault  of  their  labour  they  only  hoped  to 
leave  as  a  legacy  to  posterity.  But  seeing  what  happened,  and 
what  has  happened  since  then,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
remarlt  that  it  ia  eTCtraordinary  our  Government  will  not  tise  to  the 
occasion  and  now  aubsidise  a  proper  direct  line  of  sleamurs  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  tli-e  great  work  which  is  going  on  out  there. 
The  Freneb,  the  Gernianr  and  the  Austrian  Governmentg  have  all 
linea  largidy  aubsidiaod  serving  the  coast,  as  haa  heen  pointed  oat, 
and  aa  a  result  we  find  that  foreign  imports  are  rapidly  increasing 
over  those  of  British  manufacturers  and  are  hkgly  to  become 
permanent  unless  eome  measures  are  adopted  to  cheek  them.  Not 
only  BO,  hut  the  exports  are  being  carried  to  continental  porta,  md 
our  merchaats  are  thus  deprived  of  benefits  which  might  be 
aB<iuired  from  owning  the  ten-itory.  Take  ivory,  rubber,  anil  the 
othar  products  which  used  to  come  to  this  country  ;  now  they  are 
carried  by  foreign  steamers  to  the  Continent,  and  thence  tran- 
ahipped  to  America  and  other  countries.  It  is  true  we  have  on 
this  coast  a  postal  ssivice,  but  what  we  want  13  a  good  subsidised 
direct  line  of  cargo  steamers  to  belp  the  railway,  I  am  told,  when 
the  Post  Office  last  called  for  tenders  for  the  present  Mail  Service, 
they  indicated  three  different  rates  of  speed  retjnired,  and  then 
eeleoted  the  slowest  and  of  courBe  eheapeM  on«,  Thoy  got 
what  they  are  paying  for,  but  it  ia  an  inefficient  service  when 
compared  with  the  highly  subsidised  direct  lines  provided  by 
foreign  Govenimeuta.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that,  although 
there  has  been  this  wonderful  development  which  Sir  Charles  Eliot 
haa  mentioned,  httle  Or  nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  shipping 
facilities  at  Mombasa  itself.  We  are  actually  still  working  there  in 
the  old  cramped  onalmu  house  erected  by  tlie  Portuguese  some  300 
years  ago.    Thii;  building  atandti  oa  a,  cliff  some  siiity  or  seventy  ieet 


above  the  sea  lovel.    You  can  eaaily  iiiidefatand  the  waste  of  litiie 
and  labour  thus  entailed.     I  tLinlc  the  GoTeniment,  onght  to  have 
done  Bomething  In  tTansfer  the  port  lo  the  other  sicle  of  the  island, 
where   there  is  an  fixc&Uent   harbour  with  a  shelvLEg  boacli.    I 
remember,    when    I    waa   there,  Admiral    FrGiiiantlQ  nt  one  time 
contrjia.nded  the  combined  East   India  and  Gape  Bi;Luadrons,  and, 
knowing  hie  readiness  to  tLSsiat  the  admiDistration  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  I  telegraphed  to  him  to  eay  we  should  be  very  miioh 
obliged  ]f  he  would  come  up  and  test  the  practicability  of  the  place 
being  atilised  a3  a.  naval  harbour.     He  promptly  replied  be  woald 
be  delighted  to  do  bo,  but  that  he  had  no  chart  o(  the  harbour.     It 
fortunately  happened  that  an  Admiralty  survey  TcsBel  had  juat  left 
a.Qd  the  cotumaTidet  had  given  mo  a  tracing  of  the  chart-     Tbifi 
faGt  I  telegraphed  to  Admiral  Fremantle,  witli  the  result  tliat  next 
niornirg  the  combined  squadron  came  and  aQchorod  right  inside 
the   harbour,  and  I  hope    he   will   himself  give  you  an   esport'e 
opinion  of  the  possibilities  of  the   harbour  oq   the  Kilindini    side 
of  the  island  to  which  I  refer.     Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
designation   of  this  territory,  which  Sir  Charles  Eliot  conaiderg 
might    be   improved.     I   offer   as    a    suggestion  that  the   country 
ehould  be  called  "Ibea,"    the   name  adopted    by    the    founders 
of  the   parect  Company,  being  the  initial  letters  of  tbe  Imperia-l 
British  East  Africa  Company.     It  would  have  been  only  grELciona, 
I    think,   on   the    part   of  the    Government   to    have    recognised 
the  work  done  by  that  Company,  to  perpetuate  its  name  in  connec- 
tion   with   the  territory   it   acquired    for    Uie    country.      People 
generally  do  not  recognise  how  much    is  owed  to   the  chartered 
compaiiiGE  in  Africa.     There   were   tliree  chartered  companies  who 
practically  secui'ed  for  lis  all  we  now  own  in  Africa.     The  three 
great  founders  of  these  companies  were,  on  the  west  our  worthy 
Chairman,  on   the   south  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  in  the  east    Sir 
William  Mackinnon.     Sir  Charles  Eliot  expressed  some  surprise  that 
the    original    trade   route    to   UgunLla    passed    through  German 
tuiTitory,  avoiding  the  direct  route  followed  by  the  railway.     In 
this,  connection  he  mentions  the  name  of  Stanley,  but  Stanley's 
esplorati&n  never  took  him  to  East  Africa  except  when  he   visited 
Mombasa  in  connection  with  the  Emin  Belief  expedition,  though, 
of  course,  I  admit  the  great  work  which  he  accomplished  in  thy 
opening  iip  of  Africa  to  civilisation  was  superior  perhaps  to  that 
even  of  Livingstone.     Bnt   as  regards  this  particular  territory  the 
credit  for  our  knowledge  of  it  ij*   due,  in   the',  Srat  place,  to   Mr. 
Joseph    Thomson,  and  aaeondly  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston.    The 
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i'eaBon  why  Ugftunlti  was  always  Berved  tbrougU  the  GuTman  coast 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Wanjamazi  tribe,   who  supplied  the 
most  eilicieab  portera,  cesided  in  what  is  now  Uerman  territory, 
Tha  Masai,  in  Eritish  tefritorj,  too,  were  a  great  bogt>y,  though  we 
(lid  not  fiiid  tbeni  as  troublcBome  as  we  had   been  led   to  expect. 
Anotbcr  reason   was  the  legend  among  the   Uganda  people  that 
their  country  wits  going  to  be  conquGred  by  a   tribe   Qoiaing  from 
the  North  East  of  the  lab*.     That  legend,  in  fact,  was  the  reason  for 
the  murder  o£  Bishop  Hannington,  who  when  going  to  Uganda 
insiated  on  doing  bo  by  the  northern  inatead  of  the  aonthern  route, 
contiarj  to  the  explicit  commaud  of  Mwauga,  the  Khig  of  Uganda 
When  the  first  caravan  was  aent  by  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Company  into  the  country  under  Mr.  F.  JackEion  I  gave 
most  strict  orders  that  on  no  account  was  he  to  enter  Uganda  from 
the  north,    Now  a  word  &3  regards  what  Sir  Charles  Eliot  eaje 
with  respect  to  the  Company.     I  uUucIq  to  the  expresnion  :     "  One 
(eeb  a  natural  acepticiam  on  hearing  that  a  large  addition  to  the 
Empire  was  made  for  purely  philanthropic  r$a.sons."     This  would 
almost  seeni   to  imply  that   in  the   opinion    of   the   lecturer   the 
Company  was  not  a  patriotic  and   philanthropic  Company.     When 
Sir  WiUiam  Mackinnon  founded  the   Company  I  was   hia  ehief 
aaaifltant,  and  therefore  no  one  is  better  able  to  speak  wiih  authority 
on  that  point.     The  minimum  subscription  to  the  founders'  list  he 
fixed  at  it'5,000,  because  he  only  wanted  men  of  means,  and  not 
apecnlatore,  to  jom  him  in  the  enterprise,  men  who  could  afford  to 
lock  up  their  capital  without  the  immediate  expectation  of  dividends. 
"  We  shall  not,"  he  said,  "  get  dividends  in  our  time,  and  I  want  men 
to  whom  it  will  not  mate  the  difference  of  a  chop  if  they  do  sacri- 
fice all  they  put  into  the  Company."     Hir  William  Mackinnon,  hia 
nephews,  and  their  partners  between  them  subscribed  ^^79,000  out 
of  the  £250,000  originally  raised  by  the  founders,  and  on  which  the 
Charter  was  granted.    In  this  list  there  were  ouly  four  subscribers : 
Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Sir  John  Kirk,  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  and  Sir  F.  de 
Winton,  who  each  paid  J:'1,000  only,  the  necessary  qualification  for 
a  Dh-ector,  fiic  William  being  deairouB  of  Becuiing  their  great  and 
valwable  admin ietrative  experience  in  co-operation  with  him.     It 
ia  only  just  to   the  Company,  I  think,  that  these  facta  should  be 
repeated,  and  it  would  be  more  coitecfc  had  Hir  Charles  Eliot  said 
"the.  foundation  of  our  East  African  Empire  is  \&niirBl\j,  rather 
than]  largely  due    to    the    enterprise   of  this  Company,"       The 
Mazrui  rubelHon  ia  referred  to  as  having  been  occaeiotted  by  our 
interference  with  tho  slave  trade.     I  think  he  is  mistaken  there. 
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The  Chief  of  tlio  Mazruis,  Mbaruk-bia-Rashid,  was  a  great  personal 
ftieml  of  minti  who  helped  me  very  mnch  in  lieeping  peace  through 
out  the  territory  during  tho  time  the  Company  was  respougiblG  tor 
its  adrainistration.  The  Company  happily  had  no  occaaion  to  send 
Si  ptmitivo  Gspfldition  B.gBinBt  any  of  the  triLea.  When  ws  first 
started  I  decided,  acting  on  ray  previous  Persiaa  experience,  to 
adopt  tile  Persian  method  of  subaidiaing  the  native  ehiefB  to  beep 
peace  in  their  territory.  Thug,  if  any  fighting  hud  to  be  done, 
it  would  be  among  the  natives  themselves,  the  object  being 
to  avoid  bringing  in  any  qiieation  of  religious  fanaticism  in  the 
dispute-  No  man  giive  me  euch  great  assistance  in  the  pacifying  of 
the  country  as  did  the  Chief  of  the  Mazruia,  and  especially  so  when 
1  had  to  deal  with  the  slave  trade.  To  the  Company  also  is  due 
entirely  the  credit  of  baving  Buppreasei  alnvery  in  British  East 
Africa.  Thia  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Foreign  Office  as  a. 
great  work  done  by  tlie  Company,  and  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
objects  for  which  the  Company  was  started.  There  is  no  doubt 
Kir  William  Maekinnon'a  idea  in  doing  thig  work  "was  entirely 
philantb topic,  and  we  abould  not  ^imit  to  aseociato  with  hia  name 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Bnxton,  who  so  HberaUy  gave  not  only 
his  money  bub  his  valuable  counsel  and  help  oc  the  Board  of 
Directors,  of  which  he  was  a  mawbei'  from  the  inception  of  tbe 
Company.  They  alinwed  the  greatoat  patriotism  and  foresight  in 
settling  this  thorny  question,  and  although  in  my  opinion  the 
Company  was  mo&t  aQgenerously  treated  by  the  Govermuent  and 
Rflciificed  half  its  capital,  still  1  think  we  may  congpatidate  "Our- 
selves that  our  labour  has  not  been  in  vain.  Sir  Charles  Eliot  bas 
Tefcrred  to  the  inoxpenence  of  the  present  Pcotectorato  oSiciaU  in 
d&aling  with  the  land  quefitlons,  or  of  settling  Europeans  in  non- 
Eiiropeaa  countriea.  I  think  hti  said  there  is  "not  a  aingle 
otSoial "  at  the  present  time  there  who  has  the  neoessary  experience. 
That  statement,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  to  he 
absolutely  correct.  To  me  it  baa  always  been  a  matter  of  astonish- 
meat  that  our  Govonmient  has  not  requisitioned  the  Bervices  of  a 
few  of  the  many  able  officers — native  as  well  as  European — who 
have  been  brought  up>  trained,  and  spent  their  lives  in  the 
administration  of  tbe  Native  States  in  onr  great  Indian  r>6peu- 
dancy.  No  more  reliable,  worthy,  or  capable  administrators  are  to 
ha  foimd  in  any  quarter  of  the  world.  They  have  a  thorough 
acquaintance  witli  all  revenue  and  land- settlement  question b,  as  also 
the  tact  and  experience  necessary  in  the  handling  of  natives.  Why, 
tb&iifbavfl  their  e*iTiCeS  not  been  utilised  in  Bntiah  East  Africa?    I 
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ean  only  attribute  it  to  the  "  penny  wise  bafi  pound  foolish  "  policy 
wliitik  has  throiigliout  cbaracterised  our  admimstration  Iheie. 
Onfl  more  point  in  that  eonaaction  I  would  lika  to  draw  your 
attention  to.  You  cannot  make  bricka  witliout  straw,  neither  a&a 
you  properly  develop  theae  yoiing  African  poss&sBiQiie  uiilaas  tbey 
ate  provided  with  funds.  Tkeir  present  revenueg  are  wholly 
absorbed  iu  tlie  eoet  of  administration.  Nothing  is  available  to 
create  reproductive  work&,  such  a3  harliouf  improveniants,  At!. 
There  would  in  my  opinion  fae  no  difficulty  in  raiaing  Bpecial  small 
loans  in  this  country  on  the  guarantee  by  the  Home  GoYernment  oE 
B,  rate  of  8J  or  4  per  cent,  interest.  Coaaidec  the  mjltions  that  are 
raised  annually  in  this  country  for  euterpriaea  of  all  kinds,  many  of 
them  bogus  ones,  in  foreign  countries.  Why,  then,  should  we  deny 
these  youjig  adminiatTations  the  timely  help  they  ne&d  ?  Itsprored 
shipping  facilities  and  proper  Customs  House  accommodation  are 
now  required  at  the  Jvilindini  Harfaonr  to  cope  with  the  gi^owing 
trade  developed  by  tlio  railway,  Special  Aaes  levied  on  shipping 
and  rents  obtained  from  goods  passing  throug;b  the  sheda,  if 
specially  ear-marked,  would  Buffiftu  to  proYide  the  interest  and 
sinking'  fund  necessary  foi-  the  service  of  the  loan  that  might  be 
raised  here.  Iu  similar  manner  special  funds  for  other  repro- 
dactiv&  and  remunerative  public  works  could  be  raiaed  without 
great,  if  any,  risk  to  the  guatantor.  Thia  principle  has  worked 
auceeaefully  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Indian 
Guaranteed  Railways,  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  wh^'  tlie  aame  prin- 
oipls  ahouia  not  be  applied  to  British  East  Africa  and  our  West 
African  posBesaions.  I  fchank  Sir  Charles  most  cordially  for  the 
very  interesting  Paper  he  haa  read  to  us  to-night. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  R.  B'nRMANTLE,  G.C.B,,  C.M.G. :  I 
came  to  the  meeting  expecting  to  get  valuable  information  and  to 
hear  good  reports  of  the  country,  in  which  naturally  I  take  a  ^teat 
deal  of  interest  from  the  fact  that,  aa  has  been  stated,  I  waa  formerly 
incommand  of  the  East  India  Htation,  which  at  .that  time  stretched 
below  MoKambi^ue  and  included  a  coQsiderable  portion  of  East 
Africa  now  on  the  Cape  station.  During  the  period  of  that  com- 
mand, which  lasted  a  little  oyer  three  years,  I  was  at  least  two 
years  on  the  Eagt  Coaafc,  I  was  at  Zanzibar  when  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  came  out  and  established  the  Tmpeiial  Britiah  East 
Afrioa  Company  at  Mombasfi,  and  so  far  as  my  information  goes  I 
can  corroborate  the  statement  that  the  Company  was  epitabliahed 
entirely  from  patriotic  and  philanthropic  motives.  It  waa  a  great 
pity,  I  agree,  that  the  q^uaslion  of  the  policy  wa  were  to  adopt  in 
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East  Africa  did  get  to  be  a  parti^  q^uestion,  with  tbo  result  that  a 
graat  deal  of  dirt  was  thrown,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Company  was 
very  well  treated.  I  saw  much  of  Sir  Oeorge  Maclieuzie,  whose 
tact,  kno-wLedge  oi  ch&ractei',  and  Eidmuustriitive  abihtiea  ^rere  very 
mark&Ol  iud(>ed.  It  was  by  no  uieana  easy  to  deal  with  the  ijuestiouB 
I'elating  to  slaveij  that  constantly  cropped  up.  It  required  powara 
of  administration  with  wiich  (ortunately  our  coHDtrymeD  are  so 
often  endowed,  I  was  always  sure  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and  Sic 
F.  de  Winton,  who  followed  him,  intended  that  their  lule  ehouM 
ba  such  as  was  bsat  for  the  native  races  and  in  Mcoedanee  with  tke 
great  jirincipleB  of  British  justice.  It  was,  tharefore,  a  great 
pleasure  to  mo  to  be  able  to  randei  tbem  Huch  mijiport  aa  was 
within  my  power.  It  has  h^on  said  that,  the  natives  of  Uganda  are 
very  superior  to  those  on  the  coast,  and  no  doubt  that  is  the  case. 
When  I  was  serving  on  the  Eaab  African  coaat  there  was  coneider- 
able  friction  and  rivalry  between  the  Roman  Cathohcs  and  the 
I'rotestanta  at  Uganda,  the  former  being  the  French  party.  It  eo 
happened  that  a  large  number  of  the  chiefs  of  Uganda  came  down 
to  Mombasa  at  one  time — I  think  in  1890 — and,  whether  by  chaHce 
or  design,  a  httle  Frenoh  uloop  happened  to  be  tbem.  It  is  a  narrow 
harbour,  ami  the  natives  could  look  down  on  the  deck  of  this  French 
sloop,  and  seeing  this  French  ensign  there  was  great  juhilatJon 
among  the  French  party.  They  had  things  their  own  way  for  nt 
least  twelve  hours,  when  entirely  by  chance  I  came  into  tli&  harbour 
in  the-  Boadicsa,  my  fla.g-8hipf  and  the  tables  were  turntsd,  for  the 
Britiah  party  couldtriumphantly  point  outhowimmeasurablysup+irior 
the  British  ship  was.  I  have  heea  reminded  by  Sir  G-eurge  Mac- 
kenzie about  our  going  into  thu  harbour  of  Port  HeLtz,on  the  south 
aide  -of  the  island,  on  which  Mombasa  is  situated.  Nothing  had 
been  there  except  a  aurveying  ship,  the  captain  of  which  gave  ua  a 
rough  tracing  of  his  chart,  as  Bir  George  Mackenzie  has  told  you,  I 
spoke  to  the  captain  of  the  aurveyiag  ship  and  said,  "  le  that  about 
tight  S  "  and  he  aaid  "  Quite  right."  I  had,  I  think,  ten  ships  with 
me,  not  fourteen,  and  I  took  them  in  aa  one  dots  aometimea  against  the 
advice  of  good  offlterd  on  board,  and  nothing  happened,  the  harbom- 
being  ijuito  lai-g£  otiuugh  to  accommodate  uti  in  the  middle  without 
being  filled  up.  It  is  a  very  good  harbour  with  very  httle  tide,  and 
I  do  wonder  the  Government  have  not  adopted  this  as  the  harijour 
rather  thaa  that  oanai.whicb  the  northern  harbour  is,  The  iidvautage 
of  developing  thetio  ColoniL'S  is  often  insufficiently  appreciated  at 
firat  at  home.  It  is  true  that  in  this  inataueu  we  apent  money  on 
tho  I'aUwaVi  and  you  have  heard  thtj  great  advanliigeii  wbith  have 
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resulted.  It  has  given  us  a  great  pull  over  Germany.  The  GeriuajiB 
do  not  Bntirelj  undergtaiid  how  to  deal  with  natives,  I  thinir.  Th^j 
certainly  have  better  harbouie  than  Momliaaa,  or  quite  as  good,  but 
evidently  we  havt!  stolen  a  great  march  on  them  by  having  this  rail- 
way. I  do  not  nee  why  we  cannot  carry  mattera  a  Uttlo  farthsr  and 
give  a  rei&onabla  subsidy  to  our  s  to  ameis,  instead  of  allowing  bo  much 
of  the  trade  to  go  elsewhere.  Other  coTintriea  do  DOt  fail  to  spend 
money  liberally  on  th&ir  colojiistl  possessions.  I  recoUetit  that  when 
I  was  in  China  the  French  wore  spending  out  of  the  National 
Exchequer  abont  a  milUou  a  year  in  Coc-hin  China,  and  I  know  the 
Qenuana  ars  now  spending  on  Kiaochau  some  £600,000  or  £700,000 
a  year.  I  will  only  add  that  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  hear  teati* 
mony  to  the  good  work  done  by  the  Oompany  when  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  wae  Etdministrator.  The  country  will,  I  bope^  continae 
to  progress,  and  we  shall  in  due  course  see  the  healthy  bigblanda 
to  which  the  lecturer  refen'ed  peopled  by  Europeans,  who  will,  I 
trust,  bfl  of  British  rote. 

Lord  MoNK-BitETTON,  C.B. :  The  Chairman  has  told  you  what 
are  the  t^ervices  Hir  Charles  Eliot  has  rendered,  in  various  capacities. 
I  may  say  that  I  know  from  parsonal  experience  something  of 
what  those  services  are,  because  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
under  him  at  the  British  Embaasy  at  ConstaQtinopk  when  he  was 
head  of  the  Chancery,  and  I  know  how  in  a  wonderfully  B-hort 
space  of  time  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  we  had. 
on  the  Eastern  Question  in  the  B&ltans.  Now  we  have  heard 
the  story  of  East  Africa.  I  had  the  privilege  of  eeeing  his  work 
when  I  waa  out  there,  many  of  ua  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
his  book,  and  now  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  Paper. 
I  desire  to  propose  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanlis  to  him  for  the  very 
interesting  evening  he  haa  given  us. 

Sir  Chakleh  ETvIOT,  K.C,M,G.,  C.B. :  I  beg  to  thank  yoa  very 
much  for  your  kind  \'ote  of  thanks.  1  am  sorry  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie should  have  understood  me  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  good 
int^ntioiiB  of  tbe  Company.  F«ihaps  I  ^xpreaaed  myself  rather 
carelessly.  All  I  said  was  that  one  feels  a  natural  scepticiam  on 
hearing  that  a  large  addition  to  the  Empire  was  made  for  purely 
piiilanthropie  reasons.  My  seepticifni  was  not  meant  to  apply 
particularly  to  the  Company,  but  rather  to  the  motive  of  the 
British  Government,  which  generally  arouses  incredulity,  when 
it  claims  to  be  acting  solely  in  tbe  interests  of  humanity.  But  the 
extraordmary  feature  in  this  case  is  that  that  claim  is  to  a  large 
eictent  true.    It  u  a  fact  that  our  East  African  Empire  rose  out  of 
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the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  that  the  Government  was 
averse  to  territorial  acquisitions.  I  have  always  heard  the  warmest 
testimony  as  to  the  disinterestedness  of  Sir  William  Mackinnon.  I 
have  often  heard  it  said  that  in  his  management  of  the  Company 
Euid  of  affairs  out  there  he  seemed  to  be  guided,  not  by  ordinary 
business  principles,  but  by  a  real  enthusiasm  for  East  Africa  and 
a  desire  that  the  country  should  be  developed  independently  of  any 
profit  that  might  accrue  to  himself.  Just  one  word  about  the 
harbour.  I  had  a  letter  only  the  other  day  from  Mombasa  which 
tells  me  they  are  transferring  the  Custom  House  from  the  old 
Mombasa  Harbour  to  this  new  harbour.  All  the  through  trade 
will  go  into  that  new  harbour  and  straight  up  to  the  railway.  The 
reason  the  new  harbour  has  not  been  bo  much  made  use  of  is  that 
there  is  no  drinking  water  there.  Salt  water  there  is  in  abundance, 
but  the  fresh  water  is  scanty  and  extremely  bad,  and  until  some 
system  of  waterworke  can  be  arranged  which  will  bring  water  from 
the  mainland  on  to  the  island  the  further  development  of  this 
harbour,  and  the  growth  of  any  large  town  on  its  shores,  will  present 
great  difficulty.  I  now  beg  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Geoi^e  Goldie  for  presiding,  and  I  also  wish  to  thank  him  for  the 
extremely  kind  remarks  he  made  about  myself. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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The  Fourth  OrdiQary  General  Meeting  of  tlie  Bession  waa  hald  at 
theAYbitehali  Rooms,  llOtel  Mtstropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  lb, 
1900,  when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Productfi  of  Australia,"  was  read  bj 
tlia  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  {Agent -General  for  South  Australia), 

Sic  George  S.  Clarka,  G.CM.G.,  F.E.H.,  a.  liiumber  of  tha 
Council  of  the  Inatitute,  preaidBil. 

Tbe  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  (reneral  Meeting  were  rciad 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  tbat  since  thftt  Meetiiii;  IS 
FellowH  had  Iboen  elected,  Tin.,  1  Resident  and  11  Non-KiiBidunt. 

Eoaident  Fallo\v  :  — 

/.  naiii  UdilaiUi'K,  A.I.MM..  A.}J.LE.E. 

Non-Rasident  Fellows  ; — 

OcUifin!^  C.  Bcale.  (New  Si-uih  Waia).  Fercij  H.  Buius,  M.B.,  M.li.C.S. 
[FitUilaml  Jdamlay  'Thttmaa  D.  C.  Uronn  {Trimn'oal).  J.  Catlicy  Cami'lu'll 

!l:'allilciiid  laliijids),  /aiiiea  R.  Cori>e  [South  Ausiriilia)^  Hitrold  T.  Cr^ax^f 
Ce-nhn),  Jliibert  C.  Fislter  {Transvaal),  J.  Taifaurd  Farley  {Gold  Cotisl. 
Cvtonij),  Wm.  TlioJiias  Glaihnfn  [Tastitaiiia.),  Edwin  H.  Godwin  (British  K/ist 
Africa),  Giufffe  L.  Ltyngdcn  {ISritish  Ectut  A/ricti).  H.  Bemifart  Meyitun 
(SoiiUu'tn  Niijeria),  Hia  K-rcellenc^  Itte  Rl.  Hon.  flic  Karl  of  Selborne,  IJ.C.M.0. 
(TransKoal),  ffeiiry  C.  IVcisCIiertU  {Bcchaaiutland  Proiectarale). 

lb  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
mapt^,  itc,  had  been  received  from  thy  various  Governments  of  tha 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  FtiUowa  of  the  Inatitute  and 
cthei'9. 

The  Cmauoian  :  Whan,  about  two  and  a  halt  years  ago,  I  had  the 
honiiur  of  muEiting  Mr.  JenJunH  in  Sydiioy,  nothing  seemed  ksH 
likely  than  thiit  we  two  ahould  meet  in  London  in  1900  ;  but "  the 
unex.pected  always  happens,"  and  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
to-night  prosicliiig  on  what  its,  I  believe,  the  firtit  oeeasiou  wLmi  Mr, 
Jenkins  haa  faced  the  ordual  ol  reudiny  a  Papur  bufore  one  of  tliese 
interesting  but  rather  formidable   gatherings.     Mr.   Jenkins  has 
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wide  Australian  experience,  and  also  a  knoTvledge  both  of  tlie 
United  States  and  Can&da ;  he  ia  therefore  in  tlie  position, 
from  personal  experience,  to  eotapare  the  relativo  advantages  and 
Gonditiona  of  life  in  thosa  great  countries.  Ha  has  heen  far  ten 
years  consecutively  n  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  South  Australia, 
including  four  jcara  as  Prime  Minister  of  that  important  State,  and 
in  a  country  in  which  political  changes  of  a  dramatic  character  are 
not  imcoramon  I  believe  this  constitutes  a  record,  la  tho  limits 
whicli  the  Inatitute  impoeea  on  the  readers  of  Papers  it  wonld  be 
impossible  to  deal  adequately  Tfith  the  ■various  producEa  of  such  a 
vast  and  rich  country  as  Anatraiia  ;  l>ut  Mr.  Jenkins  will  give  you 
an  admirablB  summary,  and  I  only  wish  tlia  facts  and  fi^ircs  hg 
will  "bring  before  you  to-night  could  be  spread  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  United  Kinjjdom. 

The  Hon.  -J,  G.  Jenkins  then  read  his  Paper  on 

THE  PrtOI>U<:TS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Bepohe  dealing  with  the  aubject  of  my  Paper,  I  wish  to  thank  Sir 
George  Clnrie  lor  so  kindly  consenting  to  preside.  Peraonally,  I 
feel  under  a  deep  obligati&n  to  hitu.  Although  I  had  but  few 
opportunities  of  meeting  Sir  George  while  he  was  Governor  of 
Victoria,  I,  in  common  with  all  who  took  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  recognised  the  z«al  and  ability  displayed  by  him  during 
his  residence  amongst  ua,  and  while  we  were  proud  of  the  more 
extended  and  important  duties  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  we 
all  regretted  that  it  tieeesgitatad  his  resigning  his  position  a.8 
Governor  and  leaving  Australia.  That  regret,  however,  has  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  keen  and  active  interest  he  baa  taken  since 
his  return  to  England  in  all  things  relating  to  Australia  and  ll£i 
advancement. 


Ah  a  somewhat  recent  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  and  a,  compara- 
tively naw  member  of  this  Institute,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  ol  its  value  and  uaefulnesa*  Uy  bringing  British 
subjects  from  every  part  of  the  world  into  dosor  and  more  friendly 
relations,  it  acts  as  a  great  Empire  bond  :  while  from  ita  escelleni 
library  roady  information  can  be  gathered  upon  every  aubjeot  re- 
lating to  the  British  possessions. 

The  subject  of  my  Paper  ia  such  an  extensive  one  that  it  will  bo 
impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  it  exhaustively  in  the  time  allotted 
to  roQ,    It  will  be  nt'CGssary  for  sne  to  use  a  good  many  figuttia; 
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but  having  in  mind  the  indifipiibablft  statement  tljati  "  figures  can' 
not  lie,"  joii  will  have  the  satigfaction  of  knowing  that  yon  are 
liBtening  to  facta,  even  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  that  a-ttractiveneaa 
-which  is  so  chara'Ctetistic  of  som«  p&pcrs  of  &  more  lurid  nature. 

A  hundred  years  is  Ibnt  a  brief  period  in  a  nation's  history,  and 
in  AustralJa'a  case  it  is  only  fair  to  aaj  that  she  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  have  had  moro  than  fifty  years  o(  reaponBible  esiatcnce. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  even,  her  laws  were 
manufactured  for  her  in  England  and  sen't  out  for  application  ; 
generally  speabing,  Australia  was  looked  upon  as  the  lower  end 
of  the  earth,  a  kind  of  "  back-door  of  Creation  where  the  Creator 
swept  His  refuse,"  atisiated  by  the  British  Gov  eminent. 

Lihe  all  new  eountries,  it  took  time  to  learn  what  could  be  pro- 
dneed  with  advantage.  The  great  eipanee  of  territory  and  exten- 
sive odast-line  rendere^t  it  uiore  difficult  in  her  case  than  tvitb  TQost 
countries.  In  Donsidering  the  development  we  must  lemembep 
that  Australia  contains  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles  of  land; 
is  about  2,000  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  2,400  miles  from 
eaet  to  west,  wtth  a  eoaat-line  of  8,fi60  miles.  A  better  idea  of  its 
niagniliude  can  be  formed  when  we  realise  that  it  ia  more  than 
twenty-five  times  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  as  large 
aa  the  wliole  of  Europe,  or  aa  the  United  States  of  America. 

Thk  Pastoral  iNDUsTnT, 

One  of  the  first  induatriea  to  prove  a  source  of  profit  was  the 
pastoral,  and  it  baa  continued  one  of  the  chief  producers  of  wealth, 
The  few  thougand  sheep  of  1800  bad  grown  into  iiocka  of 
106,000,000  by  1891,  and  although  the  aevere  drotighta  for  some 
yeara  since  materialiy  reduced  the  number,  the  floclis  are  now  being 
increased  by  milUoDS  each  year,  and  with  the  improved  water- 
supply  in  the  interior  and  better  facilities  for  moving  feed  and 
stock,  the  loaa  to  pastoi'alistB  would  be  greatly  averted  even  should 
another  dronght  occur. 

As  a  wool-producing  country,  Australia  stands  without  a  rival. 
Daring  the  past  fifty  years  she  has  exported  :?B  10,000,000  worth. 
The  value  exported  in  1904  was  over  i'n,000,(XK)  and  in  1905  it 
is  reported  to  esceed  £20,000,000.  About  one-sixth  of  the  sheep 
on  the  eai'th  are  pastured  and  ahom  in  Austraha.  Ouo  important 
fact  in  connection  with  the  pastoral  industry  ia  the  groat  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  wool  produced  from  each  eheep. 
In  1801  the  average  tiesce  per  glieep  weighed  undtr  four  pounds, 
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wliils  in  IflOl  tibe  aTeiage  fleece  weighed  over  seven  pounds.  To 
put  it  mure  forcibly  before  yoH,  it  wouM  haw  taken  4bo«t  132,000,000 
ebeep  in  1861  to  have  prodaced  as  much  wool  as  75,000,000  would 
produce  in  IGOl. 

Argeutine  claims  to  be  a  ^I'estec  eb^ep  country  tb&n  Australia, 
The  numbei'  given  in  its  recent  reports  was  120,000.000,  If  this 
be  correct,  they  muetheof  very  inferior  quality,  lor  while  fiSiOOO ,000 
eheep  in  Australia  produced  ovar  1 ,000,000  bales  of  wool  for  export 
in  1904,  Argentine  only  exported  a  little  over  fiOO,000  bales, 
aUowing  leas  than  a  third  the  amount  of  wool  pershefip.  Although 
wool  is  the  chief  product  of  wealth  to  the  sheep-Farmer,  the  oxport 
of  meat  is  growing  into  large  dimeneiong,  and  Uat  year  1  808,000 
frozen  sheep  and  lambs  were  ei^povtud,  vaJuod  at  over  i'1,000,000; 
and  this  is  an  industry  capable  of  great  extension  and  one  that  is 
exceedingly  profitable  for  farmers  as  well  &a  for  larger  pastoralists. 
The  total  value  of  production  from  sheep  in  1!)0S  was  ^'24,000,000 
while  the  value  of  o^nr  cattle  waa  over  ^0,000,000  and  from  horses 
about  £8,000,000. 

As  n  cattle  country,  portions  of  Australia  are  unsurpassod,  and 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  Australia  is  liable  to  be 
depleteil  of  ita  stock  by  droughts.  A  few  years  ago,  when  tho 
interioF  of  the  Eastern  States  was  affected,  miUlona  of  acres  in 
Western  Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory  nf  South  Australia 
were  covered  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  fattening  grapg,  and  the 
station-owners  made  fortunes.  While  on  this  subject,  I  might 
relate  an  incident  to  show  that  the  interior  of  Atistraba  \a  not  the 
desert  some  people  imagine  it  to  be.  One  of  the  station -ownerg 
near  the  Victoria  Hiver,  in  the  North-weat  of  the  Continent,  decided 
to  send  a  mob  of  cattle  down  to  fioutb  Australia  for  Bale.  Ha 
arranged  with  a.  drover  to  deliver  1,000  head  of  cattle  at 
the  railway  about  1,000  miles  South;  and  those  cattle  were 
driven  this  long  distance  tight  acroBS  the  centre  of  Australia, 
having  ample  water  and  feed,  and  were  delivered  in  good  condition. 
The  station-owner  sold  them  at  auction,  realising  a  profit  of  about 
^4  per  head  over  and  above  coat  of  raising  and  driving  to  market. 

EspoitT  OF  Bdtteii. 

Speaking  of  cattle  naturally  leads  to  butter,  and  I  should  hke 
for  a  moment  to  call  special  attention  to  the  rapid  growth  of  tlie 
dairying  induatry.  In  1B90  the  entire  amount  of  butter  exported 
from  Australia  waa  less  than  Two  million  pounds'  weight,  while  in 
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1904,  after  all  local  requireoieBts  were  aet,  there  waa  over 
64,000,000  poundB  of  butter  and  nearly  8,000,000  pounds  of  cheese 
available  for  export.  This  industry  is  one  with  erery  prospect  of 
furth&r  growth.  Thetd  ais  thousands  of  acres  lD  the  cOumtry  not 
yet  uaefl  foe  dairy-fupma  that  could  be  so  uead  with  every  likeli- 
hood of  profitable  returna.  The  United  Kingdom  imports  over 
ir20,000,000  worth  of  butter  each  year,  and  as  yet  AustraUa  aupplies 
but  a  small  portion  of  tha.t  amount. 

Pigs,  Poulthy,  and  Babbits. 

With  the  inCFeasH  of  dairy  produote,  pig-br&eiiing  ahould  alao 
increase,  for  it  is  generally  cou  side  red  a  profitable  adjimct.  The 
□umhei  of  swine  La  Australia  in  1^)03  was  SfiO.OOO. 

Before  leaving  animal -prod  nets,  I  might  mention  the  poultry 
indnatry,  which  ia  now  attracting  conaiderable  attention :  several 
lots  have  been  sent  to  the  London  market  with  favourable  retuma. 
The  constantly  improving  shipping  facihties  should  enable  Austra- 
liana  to  make  this  a  profitable  line  of  production.  The  value  oi 
ponltryandegga  produceiin  Australia  in  1903  was  about  i!'2,500,000. 
Another  industiy  of  some  importance  has  grown  out  of  the  squatters' 
plag-ne  of  a  tew  years  ago—rabbits.  They  are  now  a  means  of 
wealth  to  the  trapper  and  the  merohaiit,  and  furniali  clieap  food 
and  a  change  of  diet  for  many  ia  different  parts  of  the  world. 


AGBI  CULTURE, 

So  far  I  have  only  dealt  with  what  we  might  term  animal  pro- 
dacts.  Now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  agriculture.  However 
great  the  rotufng  from  our  pastoral  induatritiS,  I  think  the  time  ia 
near  at  hand  when  our  ag^ricultural  retume  will  far  e\eeed  them. 
The  value  of  agricultural  products  for  190;i  amounteil  to  over 
J?^4,000,000.  I  shall  not  enum&rate  them  all,  for  it  ia  well  known 
tliat  alnioat  every  kind  of  grain,  frntt,  and  vegetable  caa  be  grown 
to  advantage  iu  Australia. 

"Wheat. 

The  principal  crop  ia  wheat,  and  in  1903  over  .1?12,000,000  worth 
waa  grown.  Tljia  year  it  will  be  about  the  same,  and  whan  we 
coDBidor  that  in  several  parts  of  the  country  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  Buitable  land  ban  been  utilised  for  wheat,  and  tbat  niilliona 
of  acres  more  can  be  profitably  applied  for  that  purpose,  we  oan 
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depend  apon  a  largely  increased  production  within  the  next  few 
years. 

In  dealing  with.  AuatraJia's  wheat- production,  people  who  are 
una-Cfjuainted  with  the  OOUttrj  and  the  luods  of  fftTining  are  often 
intsled.  The  small  yield  per  acre  is  no  criterion,  compared  with 
other  couotries,  of  the  profit  a  farmer  makas-  out  of  liia  wheat. 
Much  of  the  land  ia  the  tagiest  in  the  world  to  work;  ploughing, 
sowing,  and  harvesting  all  done  by  machinery  specially  adapted  for 
the  Gonditious  o£  the  soil  and  climate.  The  sattie  machine  cute, 
thresher,  cleans,  and  ba^s,  and  inistead  of  sheaves  of  wheat  to  be 
gathered,  stacked,  and  threshed  as  in  most  countries,  you  t^an  follow 
the  machine  with  a  waggon,  gather  up  the  ItEbgs  of  wheat  ami,  if 
you  ohooae,  drive  straight  to  market,  thus  saving  the  labour  and 
expense  oC  several  handlings.  I  shall  not  weary  you  by  taking 
itfim  by  item  of  the  agricultural  produc-ts,  but  one  or  two  deserre 
special  mention. 

SUGAE. 

Sugar  is  now  being  grown  and  manufactured  to  such  an  extent 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  consumption  is  supplied  by  local  pro- 
duction. During  tho  last  three  years  the  imported  augar  has  fallen 
from  83,000  to  15,000  tons,  while  the  Australian  production  haa 
increased  from  92,000  to  171,000  tons,  aud  a  large  quantity  of  this 
IS  grown  by  white  labour. 

Sir  John  Forrest,  in  his  Budget  speech  lagt  Angusfc,  said :  "  Those 
who  were  not  very  sanguine  as  to  white  men  being  found  willing 
to  do  the  work  in  the  tropics — and  I  confess  I  had  the  greatest 
doubt  myseLf— must  be  pleased  at  the  succeas  which  has  thus  far 
been  realised." 


AUSTKALIAK    WiNE. 

Aaother  product  of  the  eoil  which  has  materially  increased  in  the 
last  few  yeara  is  Aiistra.lian  wine.  The  soil  and  chmate  are  espe- 
cially adapted  fur  viticulture,  and  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  prevented 
from  touching  upon  dtbatable  politics,  I  might  suggest  tbut  the 
Free-lrado  policy  of  England  should  be  extended  by  rodueiog  or 
removing  the  duty  from  Australian  wines,  while  not  interfering 
with  the  existing  Citstoms  and  cordial  i-elationa  with  France. 

About  5,COO,000  gallons  of  wine  was  made  in  Australia  last  year, 
and  thia  amount  could  aoon  be  doubled  if  profitable  markets  could 
be  opened  up  for  its  sale. 
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TmciT. 

I  nwtifiii  vtry  mocb  if  there  is  uij  oonmtry  in  the  vodd  wlme 
mmsb  ft  Ktt*(  wie^  of  £rmtl  cid  be  gnvn  with  •dnolage  i« 
AvIiaStt  grows.  Almost  evesj  Hud  of  knoim  fruit  grows  in  «idker 
AM  Bute  or  aikotkc^ :  peaehea,  pnn,  ^mb^  f^eB,  ^PCotB. 
DMllhDei,  dtenies,  £gi,  gnpw,  onages,  kmoBs.  ^ne-kp^  ud 
^"■"— ■  all  gfDW  and  ripen  to  p^jectiixi.  The  export  tnde  bo  fiv 
H  clri^T'  limited  In  sppl^.  For  aopme  ye»T?.  Tasmaniau  apples  baTe 
been  exported ,  ami  the  nuunhwd  States  are  noir  raptdlj'  following 
bcT  example.  The  qnaoiity  shipped  has  reached  aboat  •;190,000 
value  pet  aiuqui,  bat  aS  the  fmit-sappl;  iot  the  English  market  is 
over  £ll,l)00,OiX}  worth  there  appears  to  be  a  great  opportunity 
for  iDcreaaing  apple  production.  The  value  of  the  produce  from 
Atwrtralian  orchards  in  1903  was  £1,133,000.  The  most  of  this  is 
locally  cuiMutned  and  tb^  valnea  are  local.  Vou  could  increase  the 
amount  by  several  millions  if  ;oa  valued  grapes,  peaches,  &c..  at 
tbti  pnces  fruit  ia  sold  in  the  West  Knd  of  London.  You  can  buy 
(Hjually  a';  good  grapes  in  Adelaide  for  ww  penny  per  pound  as  you 
arc  charged  2a.  M.  or  8a.  a  poand  for  la  London.  Peaches  Is.  per 
dozbn  ei^u&l  to  thoue  you  puichafie  at  Is.  each. 


TsoncAL  PaoDvcTs. 

1  Imve  dwelt  upon  those  products  that  bare  been  grown  in  con- 
Hiieia-blti  quantities.  Now  1  wish  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  what 
can  ba  grown  and  what  should  become  most  v&luahle  proditots. 

When  1  was  Jlioiater  for  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
AustraUa,  I  aaked  Dr.  Holtze  (who resided  for  years  at  Port  Darwin 
but  is  now  the  Director  of  the  Uotanical  GardBua  in  Adelaide)  to 
furnish  a  report  upon  the  products  which  be  thought  could  be 
advunlageously  grown,  Tbe  following  are  extracts  from  hie 
report : — 

I  hivvo  the  honour  to  give  herewith,  m  couiptiaucc  with  ,vour 
rpi|ii(3BU  u  lint  oJ  plants  wLiuh  liavt;  been  jjrown  siicwasfullj,'  liy  luf  iti  the 
NurtliPtii  TL-rritury.  I  aui  I' u  mil  B  rat  ill  (5  unlj  lligsc  pltiiits  wliich  give 
|iniilucLsof  more  ^ciitinJ  utility  and  fur  wliidi  a  ri^ady  miirktit  ciii.i  be 
found. 


CorroK. 

TliJpt  jilnrit  IB  doing  ho  well  in  llie  Tdtritory  tliai  tl  has  oscaped  from 
cithh'iUhm  unil  fruittn  IVeulj  in  a  usuu-wild  Btatv. 
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JCTB  ANB    SUKHEMP. 

Both  the»&  l^jliintt;,  whicli  life  grown  iu  mich  liLi'^'i' ijuaiitiLies  in  Lndia, 
Biicceeil  perfectly  in  tijtj  Norlheru  Territory  ;  uiinhemp,  of  which  gunny 
ba^  BJiil  wool-pucks  ure  iiiude,  is  k  nsiCivQ  uf  tho  Northern  Territory. 

Otbea  Hkmp-Fibbe  and  Kafu:. 

Sisal  hemp,  momla  bGuup,  and  bowstring  htutip.  TJiese  ttiree  pliiatn 
are  alou  v«ry  reailily  gifowa.  Gr(LB3  cloth  or  rboa  fibre  baa  aleo  beea 
eultivated  very  eucceaBhilly,  auJ  native  ^Kapce  of  eicollont  cjuulitj  haa 
besB  collected  from  the  native  silk-cottoii  treea. 

BUBBBS  AND   ToBAUtO. 

TLree  varieties  of  mbber-trcea  have  hcen  ciiUivated  ijnito  an ccflea fully. 
Very  sa^tisfactory  returDU  per  acre  have  been  obtiuned  vt  good  ijimlity 
tobaeco. 

Oil-pioiluciiig  l^latitB,  tjiieh  &&  cocoaiiut,  Afrii-ati  uil-palui,  g^HamQ  oil, 
Xieiuiut  oil,  caEtoroil,  ainl  citroiieltii  oil ;  u.11  tlicsc  plfLiits  >,'ruw  bo  well  that 
not  the  sliyhtout  dtmbl  reuiainM  that  the  Nurtbecu  Territory  soil  smd 
cliumle  oiFc  qnit»  Guited  far  their  cultivation. 

The  rico  iilatit  is  spauidtly  suited  for  the  swamp  plaiiiK  of  the  Noi'tbcrn 
Territory,  whfli'ti  rica  ia  found  tnily  iniligoaoilw.  My  obBervalions  in 
China  eii«.ble  lue  to  Biate  emphatically  that  with  suitable  luboiir  the 
Northern  Territory  cuuld  produce  aJl  the  rice  rciintred  by  the  Coinmou- 
wcaJth. 

Maize  . 

I  have  produced  three  crops  at  Maize  in  one  year.  Millets  oF  all  kiiiilB, 
sorghuma,  pigeon  [iftiia,  and  \'arioiiB  grainy  were  all  grown  aucceaafuUy. 

Dr.  Holtze  also  reports  that  the  Northern  pact  of  Australia  m 
Bpecially  adapted  for  the  growth  of  atrowroot,  augar-cane,  coffee, 
logwood,  indigo,  ginger,  pepper,  sweet  potato9B,  banauas,  and  pine- 
apples. Although  this  lepo-rt  deals  particularly  with  the  Northern 
Territory  of  South  Australia,  it  ia  applicable  to  all  Northern  Australia, 
and  several  of  the  articles  I  have  named  are  now  being  profitably 
grown  in  Qu^enaland. 

Cotton  Culture, 

I  Eh&ll  not  at  preeent  refer  to  the  possibility  of  profitable  invest- 
ment in  tlie  growth  of  many  of  tLeae  products,  bn£  I  wish  for 
a  moment  to  dwell  upon  the  iuiportauce  of  cotton  culture,  and 
what  it  might  mean  for  Australia.  About  five-Bevenths  of  the 
world's  supply  of  cotton  ia  grown  in  America.     The  ootton  miUa  ot 
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Englanfl  are  almoat  entirely  dependent  upon  America's  shipmenta. 
A  short  crop  or  a  cornered  market  disorgfLnisfcs  the  whole  manu- 
faoturing  interest  of  England,  as  was  the  ease  three,  years  [tgo. 
During  the  American  War  from  I860  to  ISB^  the  cotton-aupply 
wtkB  almoBb  stopped.  Such  a.  thing  maj  never  occui'  agaiD,  but 
America  in  the  territorial-acciuirLng  and  aea-domi  Dating  mood  she 
has  lately  developed,  might  again  "become  involved  in  war,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  Great  Britain,  on  such  aa  oCClvsioQi,  if  she  had 
cotton -fields  within  her  own  posaeasiocs. 

From  the  samples  of  cotton  produced  in  different  paitts  of 
Northern  Australia,  from  tLo  reports  of  those  who  have  obaerv^d  its 
growth,  and  from  expert  opinions,  there  seome  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  auitahility  ol  Australian  soil  and  climal£3  for  ite  abundant 
growth. 

In  September  last  it  waa  stated  in  the  monthly  nrnga-aine  oE  the 
Liverpool  CbSiinbei  of  Commerce,  that  "  The  Nortliom  portions  of 
Australia  are  capable  of  gi-owing  very  fine  cotton." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Fiiiai icier  of  Beptemlwr  ; 

Tho  BuiLabilitj  of  soil  and  climate  for  oottuu  glowing  in  the  gmatcr 
pari  Lif  Qiieonslaiid,  Northern  West  Australia,  Hud  the  vast  Northern 
Territory  of  Sionth  Australia,  hfle  long  becoiue  plac<;d  beyowil  all  diaput^i. 
In  the  Northern  Territory  the  cotton  plant  haa  LlisaeniiuwtL'J  itself  wiih- 
tiut  the  auylBtaiijJC  of  man,  and  may  almost  be  rtgardod  as  portions  of  the 
North  Auattaliaa  Huia,  no  lesa  thao  eaveu  gut  of  the  eight  known  speelcB 
hcuig  found  in  the  country. 

The  chief  reasons  why  capitahists  h&ve  not  invGstQd  in  this  line 
of  productions  are  said  to  be  the  long  distance  from  population  and 
tLo  foar  that  white  labom.-  in  Australia  could  not  profitably  compote 
with  the  coloured  labour  of  America. 

Some  montha  ago,  while  in  the  United  States,  I  made  special 
inquiries  on  the  subject  of  cotton  growing.  I  ascertained  that  in 
all  probability  mac-hiuery  will  soon  auperaedo  hand  picking.  If 
this  takes  place,  it  will  mean  a  great  reduction  in  cost  of  piodactiou. 
The  greater  part  of  tho  coCtan  in  America  ie  piclied  by  negroes, 
whoearnabout  a  dollar  per  day.  It  is  claimed  for  the"  Lowry  Cotton 
Picker  "  (which  ie  the  machine  nt;arest  perfection)  that  a  youth  can 
work  it  and  pick  as  niuuh  a,s  l\  band  pickers.  If  this  is  correct, 
while  it  would  leaeen  the  expense  very  much  where  coloured  labour 
was  used,  it  would  lessen  it  more  where  white  labour  waa  used. 

To  illustrate  it  by  figures.  Three  good  men  can  pick  an  average 
acre  of  cotton  in  ouc  day,  say  l>00  pounds  of  seed  cotton.  The  negro 
labour  at  $1  per  day  each  costs  fis,    Tlie  macbiuo  would  do  it  for 
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a  quutci  of  that,  or  75  cents  per  aore.  The  white  labour  in 
Australia  we  might  e&tiraate  at  ^fl-SO  pt'r  «iay  each ;  three  men  to 
pick  the  acre  A'4.50.  The  machine  would  do  it  for  a  quarter  of  that 
ajaioust,  $1.12^  per  aure.  The  difference  in  cost  of  hand  pi(;king 
per  acre  between  coloursd  and  white  is  ^1.50.  The  difference  hy 
maubine  is  onl^  31^  cents.  This  marg-iu  might  be  made  up  by  the 
difference  m  coat  of  land.  The  value  of  cottoa  land  in  America 
variea  fi'om  about  i'4  to  .ii'ia  per  acre,  probably  a  fair  averftge  would 
b(3  about  £G.  In  Australia  the  land  can  at  present  be  obtained  for 
less  than  as  many  shillings  per  acre. 
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In  fact,  Kuitable  land  for  cottou  growing  is  being  offered  in 
Northern  Australia  in  blocks,  u_p  to  5,000  acres,  rent  free  for  seven 
yeara,  then  at  a  rental  of  l\d.  per  aero,  with  the  right  to  purchase 
at  2s.  Qci.  per  acre,  subject  to  certain  cuUivatioQ  conditions.  Bo,  if 
it  were  only  the  difference  in  the  coat  of  picking  (providing  machines 
can  do  the  work)  the  difflcnlty  with  labour  might  be  overcome  ;  but 
the  geQeml  a.jid  continual  labour  of  preparing  the  ground,  pltuitLng, 
cultiva-tiiig,  ginning,  Ac,  must  be  eonsideriiid.  From  experts'  reports 
about  the  productivenese  of  the  soil,  the  increased  iji-iantifcy  per  acre 
and  the  poBsibility  iu  some  pkcQb  of  two  erops  in  a.  year,  these 
should  act  as  a  set-off  against  the  cheaper  labour  in  America.  The 
average  crop  of  lint  cotton  per  acre  in  America  is  only  about  200 
pounds,  while  those  who  claim  to  be  authorities  aay  that  a  much 
larger  quantity  per  acre  oould  be  grown  in  Australia.  If  the  culti* 
v&tion  of  cottou  ia  onderliaksn  on  a,  large  scale  in  Australia,  ita 
manufacture  there  will  uaturally  follow.  Year  by  year  the  cotton 
mills  are  getting  nearer  tlie  grower.  Th-e  consumption  of  cotton  at 
the  milla  in  the  Northern  Btatea  of  America  ha^s  If  EtuythingdecreaBBd 
during  the  last  ten  years,  while  in  the  Southern  States  during  tha 
same  period,  right  where  it  is  grown,  the  amount  consumed  at  tha 
mills  Las  increased  between  three  and  four  hundrod  per  cent. 
Cotton  manufacture  in  India  is  also  on  the  increase.  When  it  is 
manutactured  for  local  use  in  the  country  where  it  la  grown,  tlouble 
CAiTiage  is  saved  as  we'll  as  much  handling.  Australia  would  have 
the  advantage  of  her  own  market,  and  her  close  proximity  to  India, 
China  and  Japan  would  give  her  a  better  chance  for  those  markets 
than  the  northern  manufactuierg  would  have.  The  consumption  of 
cotton  goods  by  the  milKons  of  inhabitants  in  these  eastern  coontriea 
is  rabidly  lacreasing.  India  annually  uses  about  ^£20,000,000  worth  of 
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cotton  yarns  anfl  fabrios ;  being  nearly  one-fourtli  of  the  entire  esport 
of  cotton  goods  from  Great  Britaio.  All  this  is  growa  iu  AniericH, 
sent  to  Englaatl  to  be  manufactured,  and  then  shipped  to  India  for 
use.  Everything  seems  to  indicEte  the  great  possibilitiea  that  lie 
before  Aastralia  as  a  cotton-producing  country,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  date  advaiittigc  will  he  taken  of  Ler  great  natural  reaources. 

FOHESTS. 

Australia  is  not  often  referred  to  as  a  wooded  country,  but  hor 
timher  industry  ia  of  greater  iinpottanoe  than  many  gappose.  There 
are  immense  tracts  of  forest  laud  and  much  of  the  timber  is  very 
vaJuabk..  Australian  jarrah  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  The 
annual  value  of  the  timber  industry  in  Australia  \a  about  £2,250,000. 

The  {products  so  far  dealt  with  are  those  from  the  uurtucc  of  the 
eaith,  but  Anettalia's  riches  are  not  eonHned  to  those. 


MiNEBAIrS. 

Almost  every  known  mineral  has  been  found,  and  great  wealth 
has  been  unearthed,  in  the  different  StataEi.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  proud  of  showing  you  thti  greatest 
things  OQ  earth ;  nearly  every  town  is  noted  for  something  "  the 
biggcBt  of  it3  iind  on  thia  univcrae."  This  modesty,  that  was  for 
years  confined  to  the  States  (probably  by  their  high  tariff),  has  of 
late  apread  across  th-e  border  into  Canada,  and  How  that  enter- 
prising country  with  commendable  pride  points  out  her  marvellous 
features  and  developments.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
follow  the  example  of  our  northern  cousins,  and  have  a  word  to  aay 
about  Australia's  "national  jewels."  What  country  in  th(^  world 
besides  Australia  cOuld  ever  show  a  mountain  of  gold  hke  Mount 
Morgan  ?  or  a  raountaiu  of  silver  like  Broken  Hill  'f  or  a  mountain 
of  tin  like  Moant  Bischo£f?  or  a  "Golden  Mile"  of  rich  reefa like 
Kalgoorlie '.'  or  where  else  on  this  sphere  has  mortal  man  ever 
shovelled  up  such  a  nugget  of  gold  as  the  "  Welcome  Stranger  "  in 
Victoriaf  which  weighed  2,^80  ounces  and  was  worth  £'9,000  ?  The 
mineral  products  of  Australia  from  185'2  to  1904  were  worth 
i.'611,000,000  and  £148,000,000  of  this  waa  gold.  Last  year  the 
value  of  gold  produced  was  about  £'14) ,000,000  and  the  mineral  pro- 
duction for  1904  was  £24,000,000.  During  the  puat  twenty  years 
i'40,O00,0O0  wortli  has  been  produced  from  the  Broken  Hill 
silver  mines,  and  they  have  paid  i.^11,000,000  in  dividends  and 
bouuaea.     Th«  Moiint  Biaohofl'  tin  mine  in  Tasmania  hiLs  produoed 
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£4,000,000  woitli  of  tin  and  paid  £2,000,000  10  dividends,  being 
ovei"  riOG  foE  each  £5  share — not  a.  bail  investment.  During  the 
last  ten  ygars  what  ia  Imown  aa  the  ■■'  Golden  Milu  "  in  Western 
Australia  has  productid  i;32,OO0,OOO  worth  of  gold.  Tlie  copper 
luinea  in  South  Australia  since  their  diseoTury  have  produced  over 
£24 ,000,000  worth  of  copper.  The  Mount  Moryan  mine  in  {Queens- 
land has  produced  .^^2,000,000  worth  of  gold  and  paid  rG,GOO,000 
in  dividenda.  These  are  only  a.  few  ol  Australia.'s  valuable  mines  ; 
they  are  to  be  found  in  nuarly  e^ery  parb  of  the  continent,  and  new 
ones  are  frequently  being  discovorGd. 

Coal  Asn  Iron. 

Of  that  equally  uaefulhut  not  considered  such  a  precious  mineral, 
coal,  Australia  has  inexhaustible  supplies.  And  the  coal  deposits 
appear  to  e:vteud  all  rouud  the  coast :  Queonslaud,  Niew  HoutL 
Wales,  Victoria,  Weatern  Australia,  Taamania ;  and  I  see  by  recent 
reports  that  a  discovery  of  good  coal  haa  been  made  in  the  Northern 
Territory  of  South  Australia,  which  will  be  of  imnionae  value  to 
asaiet  iu  the  development  of  all  Northern  Aiiatralia.  The  value 
of  the  coal  produced  in  Australia  up  bo  the  end  of  last  year  amauuts 
to  nearly  i°55,000.000.  Notwithstanding  the  gr&at  mineral  wealth 
that  has  already  been  produced,  some  of  the  most  important 
developments  of  national  mineral  riches  are  waiting  for  the  futur-e, 
AustiBlia  is  rich  in  iron  ore  of  the  mo;Bt  valuable  kind,  and  the 
time  must  800n  come  when  that  great  bod.y  of  dormant  wealth  will 
be  utilisied,  and  with  such  vast  supplies  of  coal  and  unlimited  iroa 
ore  there  is  no  reaeon  why  Australia  should  not  manufacture  the 
bhouBaiids  of  bona  of  iron  which  are  annually  required  for  her  use.. 

Manupactuheb, 

I  do  not  purpose  dealing  with  what  are  gonarally  known  us 
manufactured  products,  although  many  of  them  are  dependent 
upon  and  closely  allied  to  the  primary  products  of  the  country. 
Over  J;'(50,000,000  baa  been  invested  in  manufactures,  and  the 
annual  value  of  their  output  ia  nearly  i'!)0,000.000. 

For  many  of  the  figuirea  I  have  used  I  am  indebted  to  the 
woiks  of  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Eaq.,  the  Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales,  who  baa  long  been  reoagniaed  as  a  statistical  authority, 
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but  iiBYing  in  mmd  tbe  mdiBpuiablc  stEttcment  that  "fig^rBS  can- 
not lie,"  you  will  hava  the  sAtisfaotion  of  knowinfi;  tbat  you  are 
listening  to  facta,  sven  if  it  is  at  tliQ  espense  of  that  attractiTeness 
which  ia  so  characteristic  of  aome  papers  of  a  more  lurid  nature. 

A  huadfed  years  is  but  a  brief  period  in  a  nation's  bietory,  and 
in  Australia's  case  it  is  only  fair  to  gay  that  eh*  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  have  had  more  than  fifty  years  of  reaponaible  existenci?. 
During  the  first  ha,Lf  of  the  last  century  even,  her  laws  ware 
manufactured  for  her  in  England  anci  sent  out  for  application ; 
generally  speaking,  Austraha  was  looked  upon  aa  tlie  lower  end 
of  the  earth,  a  kind  of  '^  back-door  of  Creation  where  the  Creator 
swept  His  refuse,"  assisted  by  tbe  British  Government. 

Like  all  new  coantriea,  it  took  time  to  learn  ivhat  couM  be  pro- 
duced with  advantage.  The  great  expanse  of  territory  and  exten- 
sive coaat-line  rendered  it  more  difficult  in  her  ease  than  with  most 
conntriea.  In  considering  the  development  wo  muat  remember 
that  Auatraha  contains  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles  of  land  ; 
ia  aboufc  2,000  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  2,400  miles  from 
east  to  west,  with  a  coast-line  of  8,850  miles.  A  better  idea  of  ita 
magnitude  can  he  formed  when  we  realise  that  it  is  more  than 
twenty-five  times  a^  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  aa  large 
as  tbe  whole  of  Euiop>e,  or  m  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Pabtohal  Induntrt. 

One  of  the  first  industries  to  prove  a  source  of  profit  was  tbe 
pastoral,  and  it  has  continued  one  of  tbe  chief  producers  of  wealth. 
The  few  thousand  sheep  of  1800  had  grown  into  floeka  of 
10C,000,nflO  by  1891,  and  aUhough  tbe  severe  droughts  for  some 
years  since  materially  reduced  the  immber,  the  flocks  are  now  being 
increased  by  millions  each  year,  and  with  the  improved  water- 
supply  in  the  interior  and  better  facilities  (or  moving  feed  and 
stoek,  the  loss  to  paetoralists  would  be  greatly  averted  even  gliould 
another  droug'ht  occur. 

As  a  wool -producing  country,  Australia  utandg  without  a  rival. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  she  has  exported  £610,000,000  worth. 
The  value  exported  m  1904  was  over  i'17,000,000  and  in  10OC  it 
is  reportedi  to  exceed  i£20,000,000.  About  one-sixth  of  the  aheep 
on  the  earth  are  pastured  ami  shoiTi  in  Australia.  One  important 
fact  in  connection  with  the  pastoral  industry  is  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  and  quantity  o£  wool  produced  from  each  sheep. 
In  18G1  the  average  fleece  per  gbcep  weighed  under  four  pounds, 
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vbile  In  1901  the  Eiverage  fleece  weighed  over  seven  pounds.  To 
put  it  moreforcibly  before  you,  it  would  have  taken  about  182,000,00<) 
sheep  in  1861  to  have  produced  as  mueh  wool  ae  75,000,000  would 
produce  in  1901. 

Argentine  clainiB  to  be  a  Rreater  eheep  country  than  Australifi. 
Tho  Hurabei'  given  in  its  rgeent  reports  wn.H  120,000,000.  If  tbii 
be  correct,  they  must  be  of  very  iuferior  i^ualityj  for  while  65,000,000 
sheep  in  Australia  produced  over  1,000,000  bales  of  wool  for  export 
in  1904,  Argentine  only  espoited  a.  little  over  500,000  bales, 
Bhowmg:lBBS  than  a  tliird  the  amount  of  wool  per  sheep.  Although 
wool  is  the  chief  product  of  wealth  to  the  sheep-farmer,  the  export 
of  meat  is  growing  into  largo  dimeneions,  and  last  year  1  368,000 
frozen  sheep  and  lambs  were  exported,  "\'alued  at  over  il  ,000,000 ; 
and  thia  is  an  industry  capable  of  great  extension  and  one  that  is 
asceedingly  profitable  for  farmera  as  well  as  for  larger  pastorahsts. 
The  total  value  of  production  from  sheep  in  10O3  was  i'24,0OO,OO0 
while  the  Value  of  our  Cattle  wafi  over  £G,000,000  and  from  horaea 
about  ±'^,000,000. 

As  a  oattlfl  country,  portiona  of  Australia  are  unsnrpaesed,  and 
it  is  a  gf«at  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  Australia  is  liable  to  bo 
depleted  of  ita  stock  by  droughts.  A  few  yearp  ago,  wlion  the 
interior  of  the  Eaatern  States  was  affected,  millions  of  acres  in 
Weatern  AuetiaJia  and  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia 
were  covered  with  a,  bountiful  supply  of  fattening  grass,  and  the 
station-owners  made  forfcunee.  While  on  this  subject,  I  might 
relate  an  iucldent  to  show  that  the  inten<}t'  of  Aus,tr&lia  is  not  the 
desert  some  people  imagine  it  to  be.  One  of  the  a  tatioa- owners 
near  the  Victoria  River,  in  the  North-west  of  the  Continentj  decided 
to  aend  a  mob  of  cattle  down  to  South  Australia  for  sale.  He 
arranged  with  a  drover  to  deliver  1,000  bead  of  cattle  at 
the  railway  about  1,000  miles  South ;  and  those  cattle  were 
iriren  this  long  diataiiee  right  across  the  centio  of  Australia, 
having  ample  water  and  feed,  and  were  dehvered  in  good  condition. 
The  station-owner  sold  them  at  auction,  realising  a  pto£t  of  about 
£4  per  head  over  and  above  coat  of  raising  and  driving  to  niB.rkat, 

Export  of  Butteb. 


Speaking  of  cattle  naturally  leacfs  to  butter,  and  I  should  like 
for  a  moment  to  call  Bpecial  attention  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
dairying  industry.  In  1890  the  entire  amount  of  butter  exported 
from  AustraUa  was  leas  than  Two  million  poumh'  weight,  while  in 
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190-1,  after  all  loca!  Eequirementa  were  met,  there  was  over 
64,000,000  pounda  of  butter  and  nearly  S,000,000  ponnSa  of  cheese 
iivai!a"ble  for  export.  This  industry  is  one  with  every  prospect  of 
further  growth.  There  are  thouaaada  of  acres  in  the  country  not 
yet  used  for  dairy>fa,cms  that  could  be  so  used  with  every  likeli- 
hood of  profitable  retarns.  The  United  Kingdom  imports  over 
.^0,000,000  worth  of  butter  each  year,  and  as  yet  Aoatralia  aupplies 
lut  a,  small  portion  of  that  amouat. 

PiGB,   POULTET,   AND   BAbBITS. 

"With  the  increase  of  dairy  productSf  pig-breeding  should  alao 
ineroasQ,  for  it  ia  geaarally  considered  a.  profitable  adjunct.  The 
number  of  awiue  in  Australia  in  WOA  was  SoO.OOO. 

Before  leaving  ammal-producte,  I  might  mention  the  poultry 
indnstpy,  which  is  now  attracting  considerable  attention ;  severEj 
Iota  have  been  sent  to  the  Lonilon  market  with  favourable  returns. 
The  constantly  improving  shipping  facilities  should  enable  Austra- 
lianB  to  make  this  a.  profitable  line  of  production.  The  valqe  of 
poultry  and  eggs  produced  in  Australia  in  1003  wasabout  ^2,500,000. 
Another  industry  of  some  importance  has  grown  out  of  the  squatters' 
plague  of  a  tew  yeara  ago — rnhbits.  They  are  now  a  mean?  of 
wealth  to  the  trapper  and  the  merchant,  and  furnish  cheap  food 
and  a  change  of  diet  for  many  in  different  parts  o£  the  world, 

AGBICL'I.TrBB. 

So  far  I  have  only  dealt  with  what  we  might  term  animal  pro- 
ducts. Now  let  us  tarn  for  a  moment  to  agriculture.  However 
great  the  raturna  from  our  pastoral  industries,  I  think  the  time  is 
near  at  band  when  our  agricultural  returns  will  far  exceed  them. 
The  valae  of  agricultural  products  for  1903  amounted  to  over 
£34,000,000.  I  shall  not  enumerate  them  all,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  almost  every  kind  of  graiuj  fruit,  and  vegetable  can  be  grown 
to  advant&ge  in  Australia. 

Wheat. 

The  principal  crop  is  wheat,  and  ia  1903  over  £12,000,000  Worth 
was  grown.  This  year  it  will  be  about  th&  same,  and  when  we 
consider  that  in  sevecal  parts  of  the  coantry  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  suitable  land  haa  been  utili.-ied  for  wheat,  and  that  milljona 
of  acres  more  can  be  profitably  applied  for  that  purpose,  we  can 
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depend  upon  a  largely  increased  production  within  ike  next  few 
jears, 

la  dealing  with  Auatralia'a  wheat-production,  people  TPho  are 
anaequainted  with  the  countrj  and  the  mo-da  of  farming  are  often 
misled.  The  small  yield  par  acre  la  Bo  criterion,  compared  with 
other  eountriea,  of  the  profit  a  farmer  makes  out  of  hig  wheat. 
Mb  eh  of  the  land  is  the  easiest  in  the  world  to  work;  ploughing, 
sowing,  ami  harvesting  all  done  hy  luaehinery  specially  aciaptod  for 
the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  same  machine  cuts, 
threshes,  cleans,  and  bags,  and  instead  of  sheaTea  of  wheat  to  be 
gathered,  stacked,  and  threshed  as  inmostcoimtrieE,  you  can  follow 
the  machine  with  a  waggon,  gather  np  the  hags  of  wheat  and,  it 
jou  choose,  drive  straight  to  marbet,  thua  aaving  the  labour  and 
expense  of  several  haudlingg,  I  shali  not  weavy  you.  by  taking 
item  by  item  of  the  agricultural  produetH,  lut  one  or  two  deserve 
special  mention. 

BuoAs. 

Sugar  13  DOW  being  grown  and  mEmukc tared  to  siieh  an  extent 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  consumption  is  supplied  by  local  pro- 
duction. During  the  last  three  years  the  imported  aiigar  has  fallen 
from  83,000  to  lii,(KK)  tons,  while  the  Australian  production  has 
increased  from  92,000  to  171,000  tons,  and  a  large  quantity  of  this 
ia  grown  by  white  labour. 

Sir  John  Forrest,  in  his  Budget  speech  Is^st  Augnst,  said :  "  ThoBO 
who  were  not  very  sanguine  as  to  white  men  being  found  willing 
to  do  the  work  in  the  tropica— and  I  confess  I  had  the  greatest 
doubt  myeelf — must  be  pleased  at  the  success  which  has  thus  far 
been  realised." 


AiisTiULiAM  Wine. 

Another  product  of  the  Eoil  wbicL  bM  materially  increased  in  the 
last  few  years  is  Australian  wine.  The  soil  and  climate  aje  espe- 
cially adapted  for  viticulture,  and  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  prevented 
from  touching  upon  debatable  politics,  I  might  suggest  that  the 
Pree-trade  policy  of  England  yhould  be  extended  by  reducing  or 
removing  the  duty  from  Australian  wines,  while  not  interfering 
with  the  existing  Customs  and  cordial  relations  with  France. 

About  5,500,000  gallons  of  wine  wae  made  iii  Australia  last  year, 
and  this  amount  could  soon  be  doubled  if  profitable  markets  could 
be  Opened  up  for  its  sale. 


iia 
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Feuit. 

I  quBBtioQ  very  much  if  there  is  any  country  in  the  world  whera 
such  a  great  variety  of  fruit  can  be  "jrowu  with  iidvautage  as 
Australia  grows.  Almoat  every  kind  of  isoown  fruit  grows  in  eithei" 
one  State  ot  another  :  peaches,  pears,  pluin:^,  apples,  apricots, 
nectarines,  cherriea,  hga,  grapes,  orangea,  kmons,  pine-apples  and 
bananas  ali  grow  and  ripen  to  perfeGtion.  The  export  trade  so  &r 
is  chiefly  limited  to  apples.  For  some  years  Tasmanian  applaa  have 
been  exported,  and  the  mainland  B-tates  are  now  rapidly  following' 
her  example.  The  quantity  shipped  has  leacbed  about  £160,000 
value  per  annum,  liut  as  the  Cruit-aupplj  for  the  English  market  is 
over  i'11,000,000  worth  there  appears  to  be  a  great  opportunity 
for  increasing  apple  produeiion.  The  value  of  the  produce  from 
Australian  orchards  in  1903  was  /I.ISS.OCK).  The  most  of  thia  is 
locally  coutiuaied  and  the  values  are  local.  You  could  increase  the 
amount  by  several  miUious  if  you  valued  grapes,  peaches,  &a.,  at 
the  priceB  fruit  ia  sold  in  the  Want  End  of  London,  You  can  buy 
equally  3,5  good  grapes  in  Adelaide  for  one  i)<;imy  per  pound  as  you 
are  ohargad  Is,  Qd.  or  3s.  a  pound  for  in  London.  Peaches  Is.  per 
doaen  equal  to  those  you  purchaae  at  Is.  each. 

Tropidal  Phoductb. 

I  have  dwall  upon  those  products  that  have  been  grown  in  con- 
Biderable  quantities.  Now  I  wish  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  what 
can  be  grown  and  what  should  become  moBt  valuable  products. 

When  I  was  Minister  for  the  Northeru  Territory  of  South 
Australia,  I  aakod  Dr.  Holtxe  {who  resided  for  years  at  Port  Darwin 
but  ia  now  the  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  Adelaide)  to 
furniBh  a  report  upon  the  products  which  he  thought  couM  be 
advantageously  grown.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his 
report ; — 

I  have  the  hoaouir  to  give  berewitli,  lu  cmupliauce  with  ^'ouT 
request,  a  Jitit  of  planta  which  liiivu  been  yfown  euteeasfully  by  mc  in  the 
Northern  TerritoCy,  I  ilIu  utliiiiieTatiLi"'  tinlj  those  plfintti  whith  give 
liroducls  of  more  guQeral  utility  and  fur  which  a  ready  markut  can  be 
ioxmA. 

Cotton. 

This  plimt  is  doing  so  well  in  the  TQnitory  tliat  it  has  eaeaped  frotil 
cultivwtiou  and  friiila  freely  in  u  aemi-wild  state. 
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Jute,  and  S-ujfHKWP. 

Both  thct^e  plants,  which  arc  grown  m  such  large  ijiLautHies  in  Imlia, 
BUcceed  pBrfcetly  in  tha  Northeru  Terrilury  ;  sunheiop,  of  which  gumiy 
btLgs  and  wool-packs  are  m&de,  is  b  native  of  the  Northern  Territory, 

OTttKtt  HKMf-FlBEE   AHD    KaF(E. 

Sieolhemp,  mauiln  hsuipi  aad  bowatiiug  hemp.  These  three  plaata 
arc  alBO  voiy  reiulily  gtown.  Grass  cloth  or  rhea  fibre  has  al*!0  been 
cultivated  very  BuccessMly,  bui  nabiV'S  |^Kap(»  of  escelleut  tiuallty  has 
heeii  collected  trom  the  cative  BiUc-cottoa  trees. 

ItU&BEE  A.iJD  10SiA.CCO, 

Throe  varieties  uE  nibber-treea  hav«  been  cullivated  i^uite  succeBsiuUy. 
Very  sfltififattoTy  cettii'U.a  per  acre  have  beeii  obtained  of  j^ood  quality 
tcbacco. 

Oil-producinj;  plants,  such  as  eoeoaiiut,  Alni;iLn  ail-puJui,  Heanmo  ail, 
liBimut  oil,  caatoroil,  iiml  citrouella  oil ;  all  ihcae  pIiviitH  grmv  6ij  weM  (hat 
iiipt  the  wlighteat  doubl  teiuains  that  the  Noiiheni  Tflrrltory  eoil  and 
dipifttc  arc  qaite  suited  for  their  euUivation, 

The  rice  plant  is  apecially  suited  ior  the  awauip  plaiiiB  of  the  Northern 
Territory,  where  rite  is  found  tnily  indigenous.  BIy  obeervntions  in 
China  enable  laff  to  stMe  emphatically  thut  with  suitable  loibonr  the 
Norlhem  Territory  could  produce  all  the  rice  reiinired  by  the  Coianaon- 
Wcaltb. 

Maize, 

I  have  produced  three  crops  of  Maize  in  one  year.  Millets  of  all  kiiiilj^, 
BorghiUMSj  pigeon  peas,  und  vurions  gvains  were  all  grown  sutctSMfiilly. 

Dr.  HoUze  also  reports  6bat  the  Noithern  part  of  Australia  is 
apecially  adapted  £or  tlie  growth  of  anowroot,  sugar-cane,  coffee, 
logwood,  indigo,  ginger,  peppBr,  aweet  potatoes,  baoaoas,  and  pima- 
apples.  Although  this  report  deals  particularly  with  the  Northern 
Temtorj  of  South  Aiistralia,  it  is  applicable  to  all  NovthernAtistttilia, 
and  several  of  the  articles  I  have  named  are  now  being  profitably 
grown  in  (Jueensland. 

Cotton  Cdltueb, 

I  aball  not  at  present  refer  to  the  poasibility  of  proSt&ble  invesl- 
ment  in  the  growth  of  many  of  theHe  products,  but  I  wish  for 
a  moment  to  dwell  upon  tha  importance  of  cotton  culturei,  and 
■wliat  it  might  mean  for  Auatrtdia.  About  five-sevenths  of  the 
world's  snipply  of  cotton  la  grown  in  America.     The  cotton  mills  of 
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England  are  almost  entirely  Sepeadent  upon  America's  Bhipmanta. 
A  short  crop  or  a  cornered  market  disorganises  the  wliole  manii- 
lacturing  interest  ot  England,  as  was  th-e  case  three  years  ago. 
During  the  American  War  from  1860  to  1B65  the  cotton-supply 
was  almost  stopped.  Such  a  thing  may  never  occur  again,  tut 
America  in  the  territorial-acquii'Lng  and  sea-domiQating  mood  sL« 
baa  lately  developed,  might  again  be&ome  involved  in  war,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  Great  Britain,  on  such  au  occasion,  if  ahe  had 
cotton-fields  within  her  own  posaessiona. 

From  the  samplea  of  cotton  produced  in  different  parts  of 
Northern  Australia,  from  the  reports  of  thoae  who  have  obseryedita 
growth,  and  &oni  fixpeit  opinions,  there  seems  no  reasoQ  to  doubt 
the  suitability  of  Australian  soil  and  climate  for  its  abundant 
growth. 

In  September  last  it  ivaa  stated  in  the  monlbly  magazin*  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  CorameEne,  that  *'The  Northern  portions  of 
Australia  are  capable  of  growing  very  fine  cotton." 

The  following  ig  an  extract  from  the  Financier  of  Septeinhsr  : 

The  aiiitability  flf  soil  und  climate  tov  cotton  growing  in  t^e  grDatcr 
part  of  QuecnBland,  Northern  ^^'^?Bl  Aajstrjiliu,  aud  tlio  vast  Northern 
Territory  of  South  AnslruUa,  has  long  beraiue  placed  beyond  all  tliBpiitn. 
Ill  the  Nurthent  Territory  the  tiottou  plant  bus  disseiuiiiukil  itself  with- 
out the  aii^istaace  of  luan,  and  may  ahuost  be  legardtid  as  portioag  of  the 
Nnrth  AustraJioQ  flora,  no  lees  than  aeven  out  of  the  eight  known  epdoies 
beiuff  found  In  tho  country. 

1'he  chief  reasons  why  capitalists  have  not  invested  in  this  line 
of  productions  are  said  to  be  the  long  distance  from  population  and 
the  fear  that  white  laboru'  Ln  Australia  CO uld  not  profitably  compete 
with  the  coloured  labour  of  America. 

Some  months  ago,  while  in  the  United  States,  I  made  spQcJal 
inquiries  on  the  subject  of  cotton  growing.  I  ageertained  that  in 
all  probability  machinery  will  soon  supersede  hand  picking.  If 
this  takes  place,  it  will  lueaa  a  great  reduction  in  coat  of  piodiictiou. 
Tha  greater  part  of  the  cotton  in  America  is  picked  by  negroes, 
whoearnaho'ut  a  dollar  per  day.  It  is  claimed  for  the  "Lowry  Cotton 
Picker  "  (which  ia  the  machine  uearest  perfection)  that  a  youth  can 
work  it  and  pick  as  much  as  4.^  hand  pickers.  If  this  is  correct, 
while  it  would  leaaen  the  expense  very  much  where  coloured  labour 
Was  used,  it  would  les&ell  it  niore  where  white  labour  wa&  used, 

To  illustrate  it  by  figures.  Three  good  men  can  pick  an  average 
acre  of  cotton  in  one  day,  say  GOO  pounds  of  seed  cotton.  The  negro 
labour  at  $1  p«i  day  each  costs  ,$8.     The  luachiae  would  do  it  for 
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a  quarter  of  tlis.t,  or  75  ceats  per  acre.  The  'white  labour  in 
Auatralia  wd  might  estiiua,t&  at  fil.HO  per  day  each  ;  three  men  to 
pick  tlie  acre  §4,50,  The  machine  would  do  it  for  a  quarter  oi  that 
amountr  ;(tl.ia^  pei-  acre.  The  difference  in  cost  of  bancl  pieitiug 
per  acre  between  eoLoured  and  white  is  $1.50.  The  difference  by 
machine  is  only  37-^  eents.  Thia  margin  might  be  madfi  up  by  the 
difference  in  coat  of  land.  The  value  of  cotton  land  in  Am«riQa 
varies  from  about  £i  to  ±^12  per  acre,  probably  a  fair  avurage  would 
be  about  4'C.  la  Australia  the  land  can  at  present  be  obtained  for 
less  than  as  many  BbilUngs  per  acre. 


Oppohtunitibb  poh  Pbooubihg  Land. 

In  fact,  suitable  land  for  cotton  growing  is  being  offered  in 
Nortllem  Australia  in  bigcks,  up  to  5|000  acres,  rent  free  for  seven 
years,  then  at  a  rental  of  l^d.  per  a-cre,  with  the  right  to  purchase 
at  2».  Gd.  per  acre,  subject  to  certain  cidiivation  conditions,  So,  if 
it  were  only  the  difl'ereuce  in  the  co&t  of  picking  (providing  machines 
can  do  the  work)  the  difficulty  with  labour  might  be  overcome ;  but 
the  general  and  continual  labour  of  preparing  the  ground)  planting, 
cultivating,  ginning,  kc,  muatbe  eoiisiderud.  From  experts'  reports 
about  the  productivenesa  of  the  soil,  the  iuereased  quantity  per  acre 
and  the  poaslbility  in  some  places  of  two  crops  in  a  year,  these 
should  act  a.3  s.  sttt-ol^  against  the  cheaper  labour  in  Ameiica,  The 
avemge  crop  of  lint  cotton  per  acre  in  America  is  only  about  200 
pounds,  while  those  who  claim  to  be  authorities  aay  that  a  much 
larger  quantity  per  acre  could  be  grown  in  Australia.  If  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  ia  undertaken  au  a  large  acale  in  Australia,  its 
manufacture  there  will  naturally  follow.  Year  by  year  the  cotton 
milla  are  getting  nearer  the  gi-ower.  The  eonaumption  of  cotton  at 
the  mills  in  the  Northern  States  of  America  has  if  anything  decreased 
during  the  last  ten  years,  while  in  the  Southern  Btafees  during  the 
sarno  period,  right  where  it  ia  grown,  the  amount  couEumed  at  tho 
mills  has  increaaed  between  thr^ee  and  four  hundred  per  cent. 
Cotton  manufacture  in  India  ia  also  on  the  increase.  When  it  is 
manufactured  lor  local  use  in  the  country  where  it  is  grown,  doubk 
carriage  i!^  saved  as  well  aa  much  bundling.  AuBtralia  would  have 
the  advantage  of  her  own  market,  and  her  close  proximity  to  India, 
China  and  -Japan  would  give  her  a  better  chance  for  those  markets 
than  the  northern  manufacturers  would  have.  The  consumption  of 
cotton  goods  by  the  millions  of  inhabitants  in  these  eastern  countriea 
13  rapidly  increasing.  India  aonnally  uses  about  £20,000,000  worth  of 
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cotton  yarns  ani  fabrics  ;  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  eatire  export 
of  cotton  goods  from  Great  Britain.  ALl  this  is  grown  iu  America, 
aent  to  EnglaDd  to  be  manufactured,  and  then  sbipped  to  Indiu.  for 
use.  Everything  aeems  to  indicate  the  giisat  possibilities  tbat  lie 
before  Australia  aa  a  eottoa- producing  country,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  (late  adTanta^e  will  bo  taden  of  her  great  natural  reeoarcea. 

FOBESTS. 

Australia  ia  not  often  referred  to  as  a  ■wooded  country,  but  hec 
timber  industry  Itj  of  g^reater  iuipoctauce  than  many  suppose,  There 
are  immense  tracts  of  forest  land  and  much  of  the  timber  is  very 
vaJuable,  Australian  jarrah  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  The 
annutU  value  of  the  timber  industry  in  Australia  is  aboat  £2,250,000, 

The  ppoducta  so  far  dealt  with  are  those  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  Australia's  riches  ace  not  confined  to  these. 

Almost  ovary  known  minei'al  has  been  fouud,  BJid  great  wealth 
has  been  uueaitbed,  io  the  different  Statea.  The  people  of  the 
United  State.s  of  America  are  proud  of  Bliowing  you  the  greatest 
things  on  earth;  nearly  every  town  is  noted  for  something  "the 
biggest  of  its  kind  on  this  universe. "  This  modestj,  that  was  for 
years  confined  to  the  States  (probably  by  their  high  tariff),  has  of 
late  spread  across  the  border  into  Canada,  and  now  that  enter- 
prising country  with  oooimendable  pride  points  out  her  marvelloua 
ffiaturea  and  rievelopmenta.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  ahould  not 
follow  the  example  of  our  northern  cousius,  and  huve  a  word  to  say 
about  Anatralia'3  "national  jewels."  What  country  in  the  world 
besides  Australia  could  ever  show  a  mountain  of  gold  like  Mount 
Morgan  ?  or  a  mountain  of  silver  like  Broken  Hill?  or  a  mountain 
of  tin  like  Mount  BiBchoff?  or  a  "Golden  Mila"  of  rich  reefs  Like 
Kalgoorlie".'  or  where  else  on  this  apbore  has  mortal  man  ever 
shovelled  up  auch  a  nug:get  of  gold  as  the  "  Welcome  Stranger  "  in 
Victorii,  which  weighed  2,28U  ounces  and  was  worth  ;tt),000  ?  The 
mineral  products  of  Australia  from  185^  to  1^04  were  worth 
£611,000,000  Etnd  £418,000,000  of  this  was  gold.  Last  year  the 
value  of  gold  produe^d  was  about  /16,0O0,000  and  the  mineral  pro- 
duction for  li)04  was  £24 ,00iJ,0O0.  During  the  past  twenty  years 
£'40,000,000  worth  has  been  produced  from  the  Broken  Hill 
silver  mines,  and  they  have  paid  i?14,000,0(JO  in  dividends  and 
bonuses.     The  Mount  Biachoff  tin  mine  in  Tasmania  has  produced 
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^4,000,000  worth  of  tin  and  paid  £'2,000,000  in  dividends,  being 
over  £1CG  for  each  ±^5  share — not  a  bad  invuatmant.  During  the 
last  ten  years  wbat  is  known  a,3  the  "  Golden  Mile  "  in  Western 
Australia  has  prodnGGd  £32.000,000  worth  of  gold.  The  copper 
inineB  in  South  Austraha  since  their  discoYerj  have  produced  ovet 
if24,0OO,O0O  worth  of  copper.  The  Mount  Morgan  mine  in  QuBens- 
land  has  produced  i?12,000,000  worth  of  gold  and  paid  i:'6,<}00,000 
in  dividends.  These  are  only  a  few  of  AuBtralia'a  valuable  mines  ; 
they  are  to  he  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  continent,  and  new 
ones  are  frequently  being  discovered. 

Coal  and  Ibon. 

Of  that  ecguaJly  useful  but  notconsidered  such  a  precious  minerfl.1, 
coal,  Australia  has  itiexha.uatitik  supplies.  And  ihs  coal  deposits 
appear  to  extend  all  round  the  coast:  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania ;  and  I  see  by  recent 
reports  that  a>  discovery  of  gCK>d  coal  has  hueu  made  in  the  Novthern 
Territory  of  South  Australia,  which  will  he  of  innnouse  value  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  all  Northern  Auatralia.  The  value 
of  the  coal  prodaced  in  Austraha.  up  to  the  end  of  last  yeac  amoants 
to  nearly  £55,000.000.  Notwithstanding  the  great  mineral  wealth 
that  haa  already  heen  produced,  some  of  the  most  important 
developmeats  of  national  mineral  riches  &re  w&iling  for  the  future. 
Australia  is  rich  in  iron  ore  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  and  the 
time  miiat  soon  come  when  that  great  body  of  dormant  wenlth  will 
ha  utihscd,  and  with  euc-b  vast  supplies-  of  eoa!  and  uoUmited  iron 
ore  there  is  no  reason  why  Australia  should  not  niiinufacture  the 
thonaandB  of  tons  of  iron  which  Eire  annually  required  for  her  use. 


Manufactuhes. 

I  do  not  purpose  dealing  with  what  are  generally  known  as 
manufactured  products,  a-lthough  many  of  them  are  dependent 
upon  and  closely  allied  to  the  primary  products  ot  the  country. 
Over  £'00,000,000  has  baen  invested  in  manufactures,  and  the 
annual  value  of  their  output  ia  nearly  i'30,000,000. 

For  many  of  the  hgaros  I  have  used  I  am  Indebted  to  the 
works  of  T.  A,  Coghlan,  Esq.,  the  Agent- General  for  New  South 
Wales,  who  has  long  been  recognisedl  as  a  Btabietical  authority. 
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Need  for  ABTfiBTisma. 

Au3tra,liaji9  hB.ve  been  eo  difGdent  about  mentioiimg  the  im- 
portaoce  and  aiJvantages  of  their  couutry  that  many  persons  well 
ULformed  on  other  Buhjects  appear  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
facts.  I  noticed  that  at  &  recent  meeting  of  this  luatitute,  Sir 
Edward  Hutton  took  the  lecturer  bo  task  foe  hie  want  o£  tnowledge 
on  this  point.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Sir  Edward's 
words  : 

I  fiiioiiJd  lika,  in  llie  first  pJace,  to  taJce  exception,  to  a.  statGiiient  on  th& 
first  page  of  the  I'aper,  in  wtiich  Mr.  Osborn  refers  to  Weetern  Cauada 
H.B  the  only  land  to  whicfi  immigrants  reaily  can  be  profitably  drawn. 
It  lifl.a  bi6-ea  my  fortune  to  have  served  the  Crown  in  all  ptrts  of  the 
E'upire,  aad  deep  aa  is  my  regai*i  for  Canada  and  Canadians,  T  cannot 
aUow  that  Htatcmont  lo  pa»s  uncfiallergcd.  I  cannot  for  instanea  forgt^t 
[hat  "Western  Canada,  with  all  its  dianits,  has  a  winter  extending  over 
seven  montlis.  Iteeentfy  I  liave  come  from  a  country  within  the  Britiah 
Empire,  and  not  imlrnown  to  the  British  public- — though  perhaps  tiOt 
altogether  in  the  height  of  ila  popularity — I  refer  to  Australia,  where 
there  is  no  winter  and  where  mctaphoricLdly  the  grass  grows  all  the  ye-ar 
roiuid. 

These  are  the  words  of  an  a,ble  and  observant  General,  who  baa 
sp&nt  years  in  each  of  the  countries.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Larks,  who 
repreKeuts  Canada  in  Australia,  complained  that  the  Agoiita-tl  Gueral 
in  London  had  misrep resented  hia  country.  I  fed  certain  he  mnHt 
have  been  misinformed.  Since  my  arrival  in  London  I  have  been 
in  close  relation  with  my  colleagues  actmg  for  Australia,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  they  all  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of  Canada,  and 
Canadians.  Personally  I  apent  several  years  there,  and  acknow- 
ledge with  pleasure  the  enterprise  and  kindness  of  the  people,  and 
the  great  possibihties  of  the  country;  but  ray  appreciation  of 
Canada'9  progress  and  my  admiration  for  her  people  do  not 
prevent  me  from  recognising  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of 
other  parts  of  this  great  Empire  US  "Well.  No  one  can  juaily  com- 
plain of  fair  compariyoDS  being  made  bearing  upon  the  progre.sa  and 
wealth  of  different  countries.  Such  comparisons  are  often  bena- 
iiaial  and  inspire  greater  effort. 


BOUB    COMI'AKI^ONS. 

The  foUowing  statistics  will  speak  for  theniBelves.  I  uee  them 
with  no  intention  of  lessening  the  importance  of  other  countries,  but 
with  the  sole  object  of  showing  the  great  importEtncQ  of  Austi'ali&. 
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KCts  of . 

In  1850  tte  United  States  had  23,191,000  inhabitants;  it  had 
grown  to  76,303,000  in  1900. 

In  1851  Canada  had  1,842,000;  in  fifty  years  to  1901  itha4gro-wn 
to  5,371,000.  Australia  in  1S50  had  4fiO,000;  in  fifty  years  to  1900 
it  had  grown  to  3,774,000 — AnetrHlia.'B  gi'owthin  popiilatjon  during 
the  fifty  years  was  800  -per  cent.,  while  Canada's  was  290  per  cent., 
and  the  United  States  333  per  cent. 

Australia  esp-orted  4^'57,0OO,0O0  w&ftli  of  products  in  1904,  ■while 
Csjiada's  exports  ior  1903  were  £"46,000,000  worth. 

The  primary  production  in  Australia  is  wortL  £22  li5s.  &l.  per 
head  of  the  population,  in  Canada  it  is  i°16  5s.  6(?,,  in  the 
United  States  ^14  1-Is.,  and  in  Great  Britain  only  £7  ISs.  Gd. 
This  shows  Australia's  primary  production  according  to  population 
ig  about  40  per  cent,  greater  than  Canada,  57  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  United  States  and  200  per  cent.  gTeat«r  than  l^he  United 
Kingdom, 

The  value  of  gold  produced  in  Australia  in  1904  was  £10,000,000, 
in  Canada    in    1303    ^3,871,000,  in    the    United    States    about 

i;ie,ooo,ooo. 

Australia  procEueed  450,000,000  pounds  of  wool  laat  year,  the 
United  States  292,000,000,  and  Canada  between  10,000,000  and 
11,000,000. 

Australia  tag  between  70,000,000  and  80,000,000  sheep,  the 
United  States  51,000,000,  and  Canada,  3,000,000. 

The  export  of  wheat  from  Australia  in  1901  was  88,81G,0CG 
buahela,  from  Canada  in  1904  it  wag  16,779,028. 

Last  year  Australia  sent  to  Great  Britain  51,3]iJ,0O0  pounds  of 
butter,  Canada  sDQt  33,301,000  potmds,  flDd  the  United  States  sent 
9,675,000  pounds. 

Australia  baa  deposited  in  her  banks  i?130,7i>2,OflO  wLile  Canada 
has  ^'110,921,000  giving  Aiietralia  ^32  IBs.  8d.  per  bead  of  her 
population  and  Canada  £19  16s. 

I  sball  not  weary  you  with  further  corapariaons.  These  I  felt 
were  necessary,  to  place  Austvulia's  pogition  clearly  boiote  you.  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  the  stream  of  immigration  diverted  from  Canada, 
but  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  a  new  stream  start  for  AiiHtralia.  Rach 
country  po&sesgef  great  opportnnitiea  and  poHsibilittCB,  and  there  are 
millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
who  could  better  their  condition  by  emigrating  to  Australia  or 
Canada.  Let  the  factn  relating  to  each  country  he  placed  before 
tboae  who  desire  to  emigrate,  and  then  tbey  can  make  their  cboieo, 
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The  Climate. 

Just  a  word  about  Australia's  climabe.  Some  people  who  liava 
nevsF  he*n  there  tbinb  that  it  is  unbeatable.  Take  the  year 
through,  I  beliGTS  there  are  more  fine  dajH  in  AnHtraUa  than  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  worEcI  It  is  a  land  of  no  real  winter.  Fop 
nearly  thirty  years  1  was  a  resident  of  what  is  considered  one  of  tlie 
warmest  cities,  and  I  never  felt  the  heat  as  oppressive  as  I  have  in 
America,  where  it  ia  supposed  to  ho  much  more  temperate.  It  ia 
pretty  warm  occasionally,  hut  it  is  not  the  kind  af  heat  that  Mlla. 
The  death-rate  in  AuBtraLia  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world.  In 
1903  it  was  12'10  par  1000,  compared  with  IT'ST  in  the  United 
KingdoiQj  and  lS-19  in  Canada  in  19'01. 

POHfillllLITIEfl   OP   GltEATEE   PiIOPL'CTIO>f. 

It  ifl  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  special  advantages 
Australia  posseasea  for  those  who  desire  to  make  their  homes 
there-  Mj  object  has  beeu  to  place  before  you  a  brief  description 
of  what  she  haf^  produced,  ia  producing,  and  is  capable  of  producing. 
What  she  has  produced  is  but  a  small  aaraple  of  her  future  capa- 
bilities. Thexe  arc  vaet  tracts  of  virgin  soil  where  white  men  have 
scarcely  trod.  This  ig  lying  unpraspected  and  undeveloped,  with 
the  choicest  riches  waiting  for  the  spade  of  the  hnsbandman  and 
the  miner's  pick. 

I  have  briefly  referred  to  the  value  of  produce  espopted  ;  in  all 
these  lines  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  chance  for  increase. 
Millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  produce  which  is  now  sent  into  Great 
Britain  from  foreign  countries  might  with  mutual  advantage  be 
produced  in  Austraha  and  consumed  in  England-  If  the  4,000,000 
gallons  of  wine  which  comes  from  France,  the  vast  <inantity  of 
meat  from  South  America,  the  344,000,000  pounds  of  butter  from 
the  Continent,  and  the  miUions  of  bales  of  cotton  from  America 
were  only  produced  by  British  people  on  British  soil,  and  conveyed 
over  the  seas  in  British  ships  by  British  seamen,  it  would  naturally 
be  the  means  of  giving  employment  to  a  great  number  of  people, 
and  tend  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  Empire  us  well. 


A  Good  OocifTEY  to  Settle  Im. 

While  I  make  no  claim  to  be  considered  an  expert  on  prodnction, 
my  eomparisona  with  other  countries  have  not  been  made  without 
a  certain  amount  of  Imowlodge.    My  whole  life  has  been  intimately 
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connected  with  the  producere.  I  speat  mote  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  TJnitad  States  and  Canada,  and  an  equjil  length  of 
time  in  Auetralia.  Being  peraonally  aefLiminted  with  many  of  the 
primary  producers  in  these  different  coimtrieB,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  all  things  considoted  the  Australian  sattler  has  the 
Advantage  aa  regards  climate,  comfort,  and  the  chance  of  acquiring 
a  competency.  To  show  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  experience  and 
opinion  of  the  three  eonnlriea,  I  will  quote  the  concluding  aentence 
of  A  leSter  recently  appearing  in  the  Manchester  City  News  from 
Mr.  F.  Moss.     He  Bays  ; 

Ab  to  emigration,  I  Imve  been  more  than  oncu  in  the  United  States 
nnJ  Canada,  but  were  I  itgain  a  young  inau  in  England,  I  hIiotiM  make 
for  AiiBtraJia  in  preference  to  either,  for  the  leason  that  oiir  oppcrtiinities 
are  at  least  equal  to  thGirH,  atiil  oar  climate  in^nitely  superior. 

These  opinions  you  ■will  lind  endorsed  by  nearly  all  Auatvaliana  who 
are  familiar  with  the  countries  mentioned. 

Australia's  Assets. 

In  conclndingi  there  ia  one  important  fact  I  desire  to  specially 
emphasiae.     It  has  often  been  stated,  but  is  generally  ignored  iiy 
financial  authorities  in  Europe  and  America.     I  refer  to  Australia's 
assets  to  cover  her  liabilitiea — she  has  borroTved  J:'230,000,000 — you 
ask  "  What  has  ahe  to  phow  for  it  ?  "     She  has  15,000  miles  of  rail- 
ways which  cost  £13'l,O00,0fl0  and  last  year  earned  t'I2,0O0,O0t), 
being  over  3{  per  cent,  interest  on  all  the  capital,  after  paying 
repairs,  renewals,  and  other  espensce.    She  has  harbours,  whaTTes, 
docks,  and  jetties  growing  rapidly  in  Taliie.     She  has  profitable 
waterworks  in  all  her  principal  cities  and  many  parte  of  the  coantry. 
She  has  one  of  the  best  postal  services  and  probably  the  best  and 
cheapest  telegraphic  and  telephonic  system  in  the  world.     She  has; 
thousanda  of  mCes  of  well-Qonstrncted  roadg  for  her  producers  to 
reach  the  murketK.     Hhe  haa  universities,   collegea,  and  teehnieal 
schools  highly  creditable  to  any  country,  while  her  public-schoul 
system  extends  from  the  crowded  eitiee  on  the  coast  to  the  most 
remote  inland  setdoments,  and  is  carried  on  in  over  7,000  well- 
conatructed  Government  buildings  bya  staff  of  over  15,000  teachers, 
unaurpaBsed   for    their   acal    and    ability.     She   has    1,285   public 
libraries   containing  over  2,000,000  volumes  of  valuable  and  in- 
Btructive  literature  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  passed  on  fi'om 
Hcbool  into  active  life.     What  I  have  enumerated  are  all  iiaportant 
neseta,  but  greater  thsm  these  ahe  has    1,500,000,000  acreg  of 
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mots  of  Australia, 

unaJienated  land,  capable  of  carrying  tnilHons  of  people  and  with 
posfiibilitiesofprodiieiog  wealth  boyond  the  power  of  man  at  present 
to  oalculate. 

But  ovtir  and  above  all  that  I  have  iiiGntionedj  tlie  holders  of  our 
bonds  lia,ve  one  otlier  aeeurity  which  outweighs  tham  all — that  is, 
the  undoubted  character  of  the  debtors  tbemaelvas.  Four  million 
people  who,  independent  of  all  the  national  wealth  I  have  enume- 
rated (which  in  other  coimtries  is  mostly  in  private  hands),  arp 
worth  over  a  thonsand  millions  pounds,  a  larger  amount  per  head 
than  the  inhabitants  o£  any  other  country  in  the  world,  except 
Kq  gland. 

Four  MiLtiiON  Pkoplp:  who  move  on  with  progressive  strides, 
undaunted  by  droughts  and  undismayed  by  disaster — people  who 
are  fleah  of  your  flesh,  Wood  of  your  blood,  bonded  together  as  part 
of  this  great  Empire  by  the  Baered  ties  of  kinship — -who  aro  noted 
for  their  patriotism,  honesty,  and  industry,  who  never  Lave  and  never 
will  entertain  the  thought  of  repudiating  au  honest  liability  or  of 
tailing  to  meet  all  just  and  legitimate  obligations  ! 

The  Paper  was  ilhi»tnili:tl  by  n  inimher  of  limelight  views. 
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The  CiTArnMAN  (Sir  Geor<^6  Sydenham  Clarke,  G.C.M.G-.^F.R.S.) : 
I  think  that:  the  very  interesting  Paper  to  which  we  have  listened  is 
peculiarly  opportune.  We  all  know  that  in  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  regard  Australia  A9 
the  Cinderella  of  our  daughter  States,  to  represent  her  ae  inhospit- 
able and  mi  progressive,  and  to  decry  alike  her  resouTces  and  her 
financial  position.  I  believe  this  attitude  to  be  uujagt.  It  ia  pain- 
ful to  all  who,  like  myself,  have  learned  to  love  Australia  and 
Anstralians,  It  can  be  traced  largely,  I  believe,  to  the  want  of  that 
knowledge  which  tbia  Institute  endeavours  to  spread  throughout 
the  Empice,  If  there  have  been  some  features  in  federal  legislation 
which  do  not  wholly  commend  themselves  to  public  opinion  in  the 
Mother  Country,  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  Commonwealth  is 
very  young,  and  that  young  GOinmunities  always  make  experiments. 
In  the  political  as  weli  as  in  the  scientific  world  experiment  is 
necosaary  to  progress.  Just  as  in  the  chemleal  laboratory  some 
esperiraenta  lead  to  the  creation  of  new  indiistriea  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind    while  others  end  in   diaappointment,  or,  aoraetimeg,  in 
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uiicxpacteil  explosions,  ao  in  the  political  liiboratory  w&  must  expect 
both  failure  and  saooesg.  I  have  the  Bbroauest  belia^  in  the  atoiling 
good  sense  of  the  Australian  people,  and  I  am  certain  that  they  will 
be  quick  to  dificriminate  between  auccesa  and  failure — to  follow  up 
the  on&  and  to  remedy  the  other.  Meanwhile,  whatgver  view  of 
these  questions  wg  may  take,  there,  can  be  no  excuse  for  any  ten- 
dency to  belittle  the  rosourcea  and  prospectsi  of  Australia..  Mr, 
Jenkina  has  put  before  you  a  etciking  pictqpo  of  Australian  pro- 
duction, and  he  baa  not  in  tba  least  overstated  the  case.  When 
I  w€nt  to  Auatralia  I  ihoaght  I  had  Bome  Imowledge  of  Australian 
resources,  but  I  quietly  found  that  they  far  exceeded  my  «xpeota- 
tiona ;  and  nothing  atruck  me  so  forcibly  aa  the  immense  poBsibihtiea 
of  tliat  delightful  country.  Mr.  Jenkins  bas  drawn  your  attention 
to  the  remarkably  high  average  par  head  of  value  from  primary 
industries  in  Australia  aa  compared  with  tliat  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  BriUin.  Averages  are  generally  miS' 
leading,  and  always  need  ijualifications  of  many  kinds  ;  but  it  may 
be  taken  aa  certain  that,  where  the  averages  from  primary  pro- 
ductions stand  high,  tb,5  country  is  a  good  one,  and  a  great  part  of 
Australia  is  a  good  country  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Many  o( 
you  have  probably  been  surprisod  to  learn  that  Australia,  in  190i, 
exported  twice  as  much  wheat  as  Canada ;  and  I  may  add  that  the 
gold  production  of  Australia  falls  very  little  short  of  that  of  South 
Africa,  and  is  atfU  only  part  developed.  In  wool  production,  Aug- 
tralia,  of  course,  isasiJy  leads  tlje  world.  I  ask  you  not  to  forget  these 
facts,  wbicli  will  help  to  dispel  some  of  the  false  impreasiona  which 
have,  unfortunately,  gained  currency.  While  the  settled  portions  of 
Australia  are  not  yet  fully  developed,  tropical  Australia,  fall  of 
great  possibilities,  ia  practically  in  a  etata  of  nature.  There  ig  no 
doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  has  told  us,  this  great  territory  can 
product  Buch  staples  fis  cottun,  rufeberj  and  rice  in  abundance, 
besides  many  other  products  of  great  value  to  manltind.  I  do  not 
believe  that  legislation  can  alter  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
ei.perienc&  of  the  world  is  that  white  field  labour  is  imposaible  in 
the  tropics.  It  must  bo  remembered  Shat  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  and  all,  except  a  little  strip  of  Argentina,  lie  outside  tlia 
tropica.  I  liava  never  beard  any  valid  reason  why  what  Mr. 
Jenkins  ealla  "suitable  labour"  should  not  be  employed  in  tlia 
tropical  part  of  Australia,  and  rigidly  limited  to  that  part.  And 
DOW  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  finance,  because 
I  have  noticed  a  total  want  of  understanding  of  Australian  con- 
ditions  in  some  quarters.     I  take  the  case  of  my  old  State  of 
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Victoria,  whose  finaaees  T  carefully etufiied.    TlieVifltoTiaii  revenue 
of  last  year  was  roughly  7-^  luilliona;   the  total  State  debt  is  51^ 
milHoDfi,  and  the  anniia.1  debt  charge  is  about  £l,8B0,O00.     Now,  if 
you  compare  these  figures  with  those  of  the  Mother  Country,  with 
a  revenue  of  about  142  milliona,  a  total  dehit  of  about  762  millions, 
and  an  anuual  debt  charge  of  2,7  miUioiis,  Viotoria  appears  bo  l>o  ia 
a  had  financial  poeiEion.     Her  debt  ie  over  £43  per  head,  and  her 
annual  debt  charge  is  about  ^^1  10^.  pei  head  ;  whereas  in  this 
eoimtrj  the  Corresponding  figures  are  only  £18  lis.  id.  and  12s.  7^d. 
raapeotively  ;  but  thia  conipai'iaon  ie  utterly  fallacious.     About  39J 
milliona  oE  the  Victorian   Debt  is  absorbed  in  her  great  Railway 
syBtem,  which  earnad  in  th«  last  two  financia:!  yeara  a  piofit  of 
^308,000,  after  providing  iutorest  on  the  SflJ,  millions.     About  8^ 
millions,  more  of  tha  Victorian  debt  earn  interest,       Tliu&  the  net 
liability  i&  lees  than  four  millions — which  is  a  mere  bagatelle  for 
1,200,000  people,  so  full  of  vigour  as  are  the  Victorians.     It  la 
resilly   a   question   as   to   the   way  in  which  public   accountfl   are 
prsB^nted.     If  thoae  of  Victoria  were  icept  in  a  somewhat  di^erent 
form,  aome  of  the  criticisms  we  ha,ve  heard  could  not  be  GUEtained. 
While  I  cordially  endorse  Mr.  Jentiua'e  3tat«mentG,  I  note  one  grave 
omisgion  in  his  account  of  Auatralian  produote.     Perhape  he  was 
too  modest  to  include   this   missing  item,   or  perhaps  it  did  not 
impress  itself  so   strongly  upon  an  old  r^^ident  as  it  did  upon  one 
who  was  aaddenly  plunged  into  the  raidat  of  Australian  life.     The 
omisaLon  I  wish  to  supply  is  the  warm   hearts  of  the  Australian 
people,  which  coa3titute  an  asset  of  the  first  q.uality.    My  wife  and 
I  will   not   easily  forget   the  rich   crops,   the  splendid   fruits,  the 
luxuriant  flowers,  and  the  delightful   climate    of   Australia;    bub 
what  will  always  remain  as  Hong  aB  we  live  is  the  memoiy  of  the 
unvarying  and  thoughtful  kindness  which  met  us  everywhere.     In 
a  striking  speech,  the  other  day,  my  friend  Sir  John  Madden  said  : 
"  England  hardly  re&lisee  aa  yet  the  Australian  man  who  is  her 
^iehtor,   or   the   Australian   country   and    nation    which    are    her 
aecurity."      That  ia   very   true  ;  and  I  believe    that  the  excellent 
Paper  we  have  heard  will  help  to  bring  about  this  raueh-needed 
appreciation.    Australia  needs  only  population,  sound  administra- 
tion, and  a  minimum  of  legislation  to  become  one  of  the  moat 
prosperaua,  as  alie  ia  by  nature  one  of  the  moat  favoured,  eoimtrieB 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  OcTAviiiB  0,  BEAtK  (ChaJEman  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Chambers  of  Manufaebures,  Australia) :  \Vs  are  all  of  us,  I  am 
euie,  moat  grateful  to  Mr.  Jenkins  for  the  account  he  Laa  given  ua  of 
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tbe  gresit  resources  of  Australia,  and  the  energy  displayed  by  tha 
Australian  people.  There  are,  I  und erstand,  enme  pornong  who  are 
atill  inclined  to  look  upon  Aitstralift  a,s  the  black  sheep  of  tiia 
EmpitQ'.  In  fact,  I  was  told  when  leaving  fot  London  tb&t  I  must 
aspect  to  be  ahimted  on  every  possible  opportunity,  and  that  tliB 
wiaesb  tLing  I  could  do  would  be  not  to  aay  I  am  an  Auatralian. 
I  replied  that  I  should  certainly  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact. 
Now  I  happen,  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  great  industrial 
organiBabioDa  o£  AuBtralia,  and  I  shonld  like  yon  to  imderatand 
that  theK  J3  not.  that  antagonism  between  employera  find  amployed 
oE  which  we  kave  boapd  so  much.  My  friend,  the  proaident  of  the 
Ch-amber  of  Mann&ictures  in  Adelaide,  Mr.  John  M,  Reid,  Mr. 
FoFWOod,  Mr.  Charles  Atkins  (Melbonme),  and  niyaelf,  have 
frequently  viaited  the  Trades  and  Lubour  Oouncila.  We  aak  the 
heads  of  thoae  organiaatious  to  our  functiona,  we  are  invited  to 
liheipa ;  and  I  can  give  you  a,n  abaolute  asBurance,  which  I  Srast  yow 
will  accGpt,  that  tb«rfi  has  been  the  grosssat  exaggeration  in  the 
London  nevcBpapers  concerning  the  attitude  of  empioycs  towards 
employers,  and  vies  versd.  It  is  indeed  common  hnmnnity  to  see 
how  far  we  can  agrsG,  and  always  bo  aim  at  concord  rather  than 
discard.  Of  course  that  does  not  suit  every  newspaper  writer ;  and 
I  am  reminded  of  the  aaying  of  the  late  Prince  Biaraarck,  that  after 
all  there  is  but  one  man  behind  the  pen,  and  that  is  the  man  who 
drivea  it.  Befofd  leaving  AustrnLia  I  was  interested  to  rea^l  a 
spaeoh  In  which  a  gentleman,  prominently  connected  with  the  gold- 
mining  industry,  claimed  that  they  have  in  West  Austiaha  the 
most  advanced  macllineiy  and  procasaea  ;  but,  instead  of  extolling 
them,  many  Auatrahana  have  a  habit  of  depreciating  the  good  nume 
of  their  country.  We  ought  to  ha  abundantly  thankful  that  dis- 
tiaguiahed  gentlemen  present  to-night  have  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  for  Auntralia  sm)  vigorously  as  they  hav&  done.  On  my 
left  ia  a  gentleman  who  beurs  the  veaerateJ  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  BuxtoD,  and,  sitting  haside  him  this  evening,  there  came  into 
my  mind  the  words  of  his  great  ancestor,  hie  gnmdfather,  who 
siud ;  "  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  gr^at 
^iffereuoft  between  men,  between  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the 
great  and  the  insigniilcant,  is  energy,  invincible  determination,  a 
purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory.  This  quality  will 
do  anything  for  a  man  that  can  be  done  in  this  world,  and  no 
talents,  no  circamatances,  no  opportunities  will  make  a  twodegged 
fiieature  a  man  without  it."  It  must  have  struck  you,  looking  at 
the  work  of  Australiana,  as  diaclosed  to-night,  that  great  determina- 
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tioD,  energy  anct  courage  bave  bflen  displayod  in  order  to  Ho  the 
work  which  fcbey  might  have  asked  inferior  races  to  do  for  them. 
For  myself,  I  am  thankful  that  they  do  it  themselvea,  aad  whatayer 
mtrodiiotlon  there  mny  be  of  other  races,  I  Lope  there  will  ba  tha 
utmost  possible  oaution  obaerved  that  tbey  don't  deteriorELta  out 
own  race  by  puttiag  us  alongside  servile  labour,  and  making  aa 
ashamed  to  -do  that  which  wo  are  now  proud  to  do.  With  regaril 
to  the  death  rate,  I  am  able  to  supply  some  later  figares  than  thoaa 
given  hy  Mr.  Jenlcina.  The  death  rate  he  quoted  waa  12'1  pec 
1,000  ;  we  made  a  considerable  drop  the  followtng  year,  3904,  ■viz. 
down  to  11  per  1,000.  That  ia  a  very  admirable  record.  It 
is  indeed  gratifying  to  look  down  the  statistics  and  see  that  the 
death  rate  has  diiiiinisbed  from  IG,  in  1884,  to  11  last  year, 
and  that  circumatajice  Ja  due,  I  believe,  not  to  any  material 
improvement  in  what  ia  called  the  age-constitution  of  the  popula- 
tion. Now  there  was  another  matter  which  struck  me  aa  illustrat- 
ing what  has  fceen  described  aa  our  shriniiing  modesty,  and  that  is 
regarding  a  very  important  industry  in  South  Auatralia,  in  which 
I  tate  great  pride — I  mean  salt  production.  We  happen  to 
produce  salt  with  99  per  cent,  oi  purity.  The  salt  we  formerly 
imported  was  2.  per  cent,  below  that  standard,  The  salt  eicported 
by  the  European  Trust  was  sold  at  £8  per  ton  in  Australia  until, 
in  1894,  South  Australia  began  to  produce,  and  delivered  in  that 
year  about  7,000  tons.  Then  the  price  of  the  imported  article  was 
dropped  to  £5  ;  South  Auatralia  went  on  producing,  and  the  price 
came  down  to  SOs.  per  ton.  Then  the  Commonwealtli  put  on  a 
duty  of  12s.  6(7.  and  the  price  has  remained  at  17s.  gJ.  ever  since. 
The  output  has  gi'adually  increased  to  41,000  tons  annually,  and 
so  tbeie  has  b^en  established  a  useful  basic  industry  which  I 
regard  aa  typical.  What  we  desire  next  is  a  production  of  iron 
and  steel.  If  anyone  wishea  to  help  us  in  this  matter  I  can  give 
him  the  assurance  that,  in  deahng  with  his  Anglo-Saxon  country- 
men,  he  will  not  experience  those  difBculties  which  are  fiometimes 
80  much  enlarged  upon.  We  can  point  to  immense  concerns  which 
have  never  had  any  trouble,  and  we  would  encour&g&  bim  to  go  to 
those  much  dreaded  Trades  Unions  and  see  if  he  cannot  make 
arrangements  which  would  be  carried  out  as  faithfully  there  aa 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Tha  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Bhassey,  K.C.B.  :  I  followed  with  the  fulleat 
agreement  what  fell  from  Sir  George  Clarke  with  reference  to  the 
kindness  that  all  of  ua,  who  for  tha  time  being  have  represented 
the  old  country  in  Australia,  have  received  from  the  people  to 
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"whom  we  were  accredited.  It  is  true  to  s&y,  1  bdieve,  that  every 
Governor  who  serv&B  in  Australia  has  left  his  beact  behiDd.  One 
thing  I  am  eertam  we  aU  fef^l,  and  that  ia  the  strongest  desiee  tba,t  the 
country  ehall  prosper  in  every  .respect.  The  lecturer  lias  given  us  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  producia  of  Austialia,  It  is,  I  feel  per- 
Buaded,  a  true  picture.  The  views  that  were  throwa  on  the  screen 
were  moat  interesting  to  all  oi  ua  wlio  have  travelled  in  Australia 
iiD-d  called  to  mind  ma.uy  a  familiar  scene  and  many  a  bappy  day. 
It  was  most  interesting  to  me  to  hear  hie  account  of  th&  great  re- 
sources of  tropical  Australia,  and  particularly  was  I  interested  in 
the  jaurney  oEthat  huge  mob  o£  cattle  through  the  centre  of  the 
great  Continent — regions  which  moat  of  ua  supposed  were  very 
thiraty  indeed — and  to  hear  that  tlie  cattle  arrived  in  good  condition, 
an-d  fetched  a  prahtable  pricQ^  I  aak  myself  what  we  should 
endeavour  to  do  in  order  to  increasa  the  prosperity  of  Australia, 
One  thinks  immediately  of  irrigation.  When  I  left  Victoria  we 
were  diacuaaing  very  much  in  responaibls  Govemmtmt  cireka  what 
could  be  done  by  irrigation  with  the  waters  of  the  Murray,  and 
I  have  heard  of  some  sclreiiie,  perhaps  rather  vague  and  in- 
complete in  its  choiractGr,  but  promising,  some  tbinli,  a  grea^t  ileal,  fot^ 
drawing  the  water  of  the.  sea  up  that  deep  gulf  of  South  AustriLlia, 
and  creating  a  Idad  of  lake  district — a  scheme  which  would  Lava 
produced  a  cooling  effect,  and  increaEed  the  rainfall  in  much  tha 
samo  way,  hut  of  coarse  on  a  much  larger  scale,  as  has  been  done 
througli  the  filling  up  of  the  Bitter  Lakaa  in  Egypt.  On  tho 
subject  of  emigration,  I  fuUy  agree  with  what  fell  fram  the  lectnrer 
and  Sir  George  Clarke.  I  confidently  recommend  AuBtratia  to 
those  who  have  it  in  their  minds  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 
Don't  let  uB  say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  Canada,  or  any  other 
daughter  State  of  the  Empire ;  but  we  may  apeak  confidently  of  the 
reaources  of  Australia,  and  I  am  ijuite  sure  many  a  happy  home 
might  be  formed  there  if  people  would  ouly  make  up  their  minds  to 
go  80  far  acroaa  the  sea.  The  chairman  spoke  with  some  doubt  as  to 
the  po^Bibility  of  carrying  out  all  that  is  required  in  field  labour  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  Australia  without  employing  to  some  extent 
people  of  tropical  race,  I  was  very  much  gratified  to  hear  from  the 
lecturer  of  the  sucoeas  which  has  attended  the  employment  of  white 
laboor  in  the  eugai  plantations  of  Queensland  ;  but  I  feel  persuaded 
that  the  aid  of  the  tropical  races  might  be  very  valuable  in  those 
tropical  parts;  and  I  don't  see  why  that  kind  of  labour  should  not 
be  engagt-d  under  oonditionB  which  are  perfectly  frteand  voluntary, 
and  which  involve  no  degradation  of  any  kind  to  those  ooneeroed. 
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IE  it  ahould  be  the  view  of  tkose  who  rule  in  Australia  tn 
av'ail  themselves  more  largely  tlian  hitherto  of  the  aeuistauce  of  the 
tropica:!  races,  I  apprehend  that  the  development  of  AustriLlia's  great 
resources  would  be  greatly  niojnoted,  and  that  many  of  ouc  own 
race  woiild  find  timplojment  in  direetiiig  the  Ubours  of  other 
races  in  doing  work  which,  without  aucL  direction,  thej  are  not 
ctipable  of  doing,  In  eonclnsLon,  I  ■would  only  add  that  not  the 
least  remarkable  of  the  productLons  of  AuBtraha  are  its  sta.tasmea. 
They  certa-inly  do  great  credit  to  the  country,  azid  one  of  them  is 
the  lecturer  of  this  eveuiag'. 

The  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Cockburs,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.  :  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  the  opportimity  of  espresaing  the  pleaaure  with  which 
I  listened  to  the  address  of  my  old  colleague  ;  and  I  am  sure  his 
many  firiende  over  here  ara  pleased  to  see  that,  partitioning  his  life 
as  he  Las  done  in  units  of  no  iesa  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ha  is 
a  most  magnifieent  advertisement  for  the  climate  of  AuBtralia,  and 
has  evidently  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth,  t  remember 
an  Australian  enthusiast  who  lectured  at  this  Institute  saying  that 
it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  the  Mother  Country  that  Auatralia  was 
so  far  off,  bemause,  if  Australia  were  within  24  hours'  sail,  there 
would  bo  such  an  esodua  as  would  leave  few  people  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  certain  that  Australia  presents  every  attraction  that 
a  scion  of  our  great  race  can  offer  except  proximity,  and  I  think 
the  misunderBtaodillg  which  British  people  sometmteB  entertain 
withi  regard  to  Aii3tralia  is  entirely  due  to  distance.  Aa  one  who 
for  many  yeara  took  an  active  part  in  affairs  in  Au^traha,  and  who 
has  watched  with  extreme  interest  and  solicitude  the  actioaa  of  the 
CommonweaUh,  I  maintain  it  is  difficult,  without  a  powerful 
microaoope,  to  discover  any  serious  blunders  in  Legialation  or  adminis- 
tration that  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  ooQimitbed. 
Australia,  under  new  and  unknown  conditions,  cannot  be  developed 
in  accordancu  with  the  traditions  of  an  old-eatabhshed  country,  Mr, 
Beale  has  alluded  to  one  remarkable  esampleof  the  development  of 
a  great  primary  industry — that  of  salt.  I  thintl  was  a  member  of 
the  Govemment  that  offered  the  inducements  to  that  industry 
which  lad  to  its  establiahnient.  This  was  not  done  by  adhering  to 
old  maxima.  It  required  British  initiative  dealing  with  problems 
encountered  on  the  spot ;  and  to  proceed  in  such  circumstanceB  on 
praoonceived  tinee  was  impossible.  Australia  ie  essentially  British, 
and  inherits  from  our  forefathara  that  ingenuity  so  essential  in  deal- 
ing with  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  pioneer. 
Australian  legislation  is  very  often  a  pattern  on  a  small  scale  of  that 
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which  baa  to  be  followed  at  no  great  interval  by  the  Mother  Ooimtry 
Take,  for  example,  the  AuBtrtkliurO  AJieos  Act,  the  admiQistiation  of 
which  has  been  bo  much  eriticiaed.  It  was  v^ry  efiay,  when  there 
was  no  Aliens  Act  in  this  conntry.  to  find  fault  with  that  adminis- 
tration ;  but,  witLin  tbe  last  few  mootbe,  since  Gie&,t  BL-itain  has 
been  called  upon  to  adminietar  each  an  Act,  she  haa  hnd  to  en- 
Doanter  very  much  the  aame  ditEcaltiea  :  forinatance,  there  wa,3  th« 
OBiSe  of  the  ehipwrackijd  ccew  who  receQtly  were  Bot  allowed  to-  bfl 
landed  in  England  until  all  the  formalities  had  been  obiierved. 
Only  lack  of  experience  could  commit  the  error  of  auch  unwarrant- 
able ooudemQatioQ  of  Australian  action.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  butter  and  frozsn  meat  trades.  If  Mr.  Jenkins  had  been 
speaking  of  Bouth  Auatra-lia  in  particular,  he  might  have  added  that 
he  birnself  bad  done  much  in  thia  direction.  Now  tlie  devalopment 
of  thoBG  iaduaEries  wttanot  effected  without  throwing  all  laissez  /aire 
precedentB  to  the  winds-  It  was  done  in  the  recognised  AuatraJian 
method  by  meana  of  bonua  and  by  Government  asaiston&e.  So  far 
aa  this  country  is  concerned,  that,  of  course,  ia  not  tbe  method  ;  but 
such  departures  are  necessary  in  theae  new  londa.  AUuaiou  has 
also  been  made  to  the  great  interest  which  this.  Empire  has  in 
the  growth  of  cotton.  Knowing  as  we  do  that  one  of  our  staple  in- 
dustries in  this  country  depends  for  its  raw  mat&rial  on  an  outside, 
and,  therefore,  precarious  supply,  I  could  no  t  help  a-Bking  myself  why 
we  should  not  strike  out  a  new  line  to  meet  the  case.  Why  should 
not  Australia,  and  other  Colonies  capable  of  growing  cotton,  he  taken 
into  counsel  by  tbe  Mother  Country,  and  a  joint  bonus  be  given  for 
cotton  ^own  in  the  Empire  and  exported  to  Great  Britain  ?  It  is,  I 
think,  an  iddavhi(ib  is  worth  consideration.  It  ianouse  attempting 
for  ever  to  open  the  problems  of  the  future  with  the  keys  of  the  past. 
There  ia  one  other  matter  to  which  I  would  allude,  and  that  ia 
jihe  wine  induatiy.  I  atn  not  goiag  to  trench  on  pp.rty  politics, 
hut  I  maintain  that  the  introduction  of  Colonial  wine  into  this 
country  might;  be  promoted  withoat  raising  the  bogie  of  Protec- 
tion, because  there  is  no  win^  grown  here  at  alU  If  soma  day  the 
Mother  Country  were  to  do  the  graceful  thing,  and  evince  some 
natural  affection  by  admitting  Colonial  wines  at  a  lower  rate  than 
foreign  wines,  I  maintain  that  thfkt  would  be  no  infringement  of 
the  Free  Trade  theory.  It  would  not  a.fi'ofd  protection  to  any 
induatry.  It  we  had  only  succeeded  half  a  doKen  years  ago — when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Es(!he(]^u6r  imposed  higher  duties  on  wines  — 
in  the  movement  led  by  Lord  Stratbcona  in  favour  of  leaving  the 
duties  On  colonial  wines  an  they  wote,  I  think  the  whoU  L'iscaJ. 
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question  miglit  have  beet)  solved  without  any  political  blooQsbetl  at 
all.  I  cannot  lielp  thinking^  that  it  vill  not  l>c  long  befote  some 
Government  in  this  country— perhaps  tLe  present  Government — 
will  say,  "  We  have  an  overflowing  Treasury  and  w*  can  afford  to 
allow  our  fellow-citizens  who  grow  wine  within  the  Empire  to  send 
their  products  here  without  pa.7ing  such  a  heavy  toll  as  they  now  do." 
AoBtralia  la,  as  I  have  eaid,  essentially  Eiiti^^the  most  British 
country  in  the  world — more  British  even  than  London  itself;  and 
b1i€  ia  the  only  Britain  beyond  the  eeaa  whoae  progress  is  not  com- 
plica.ted  by  any  racial  problem.  That  is  a  position  she  is  going  to 
maintain  at  all  hazards.  In  this  matter  she  has,  I  think,  eome  to 
a  wise  decision.  It  is  to  be  remembered  thai  Australia,  far  from 
being  at  the  Antipodes  of  the  world's  activity,  is  now  dtuaied  Rt 
the  point  of  greatest  danger,  and  occupies  a  perilons  place  in  that 
Bea  which,  of  late  years,  threatens  to  belie  its  name,  the  Pacific. 
Here  is  the  theatre  in  which  the  world's  conSicts  of  the  future  will 
take  place.  In  determining  to  remain  a  pnre  British  power,  and 
to  be  a  battery  for  the  reinforcement  of  western  civilisation  in  the 
Southern  Seas,  she  has  adopted  not  only  a  wise  hat  a  patriotia 
policy,  and  one  in  which  she  deserves  every  enconragement.  It  ia 
a  policy  adopted  not  without  some  degree  of  self-sacrifice,  and  one 
which  I  hope  will  be  maintained  for  the  advantage  of  the  Empire, 
no  matter  what  self-EaeriGt3«  in  the  fnture  the  determination 
involves. 

Sir  T.  FowELL  BusTos,  Bart.j  G.C.M.G. :  I  cordially  associate 
myself  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  congratokting  Mr. 
Jenkins  oa  bis  most  interesting  Paper,  and  his  cheering  account  oi 
the  products  of  Auatraha.  I  think  something  might  he  said  about 
the  climate,  and  perhaps  I  may  illustrate  this  by  saying  that,  very 
Booa  after  I,  with  my  family,  arrived  in  Austraha,  we  were  up  the 
Murray,  and  our  cxperienei^  was  anch  that  wb  telegraphed  to  our 
friends  at  home'"  120  in  the  shade,  all  well."  The  thermometer  does 
"  go  up  like  anything  "  and  boundjj  down  again,  but  somehow  it  ia 
essentially  a  healthy  climato,  aad  I  think  that  those  who,  like  Lord 
Brassey  and  myself,  take  our  cscrcise  in  riding  without  much 
regard  for  the  tliermometer,  did  very  well  aad  kept  ourselves  in 
fairly  good  health.  To  thoaa  who  are  going  out  to  Australia  for 
the  fivsi  time,  I  gliould  lik«  to  say  how  much  enjoyment  they  will 
get  from  the  prof  usion,  the  fertility,  and  the  splendour  of  the  flowers 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  English  parks  andgardena. 
AlUiaion  has  been  made  to  the  wine  industry,  and  Sir  John  Oock- 
hurn  has  auggRstcd  that  the  duty  on  Australian  wine  should  be 
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removed.  Possibly  Canada  uiiylit  haTe  Bom*thii)g  to  say  alaout 
tbab,  tbougli  that  is  a  matter  -which  might  be  got  over,  perhaps,  by 
subsei^ueut  arrangemest ;  but  what  would  the  biewers  sa;,  and  what 
would  the  teetot&lers  eaj  '?  There  might,  in  fact,  be  a  deal  of 
trouble  arising  from  that  project,  of  which  the  L&at  speaker  spoliQ 
with  ao  much  hopefulneBs.  I  quite  agree  with  Lord  Brassoy  in  hig 
ramaria  concerning  Australian  statesmen.  In  a  waj  I  can  say 
this  Tvith  better  authority,  because  the  last  speaker  and  the  reader 
of  the  Paper  w&re  MiniateFS  in  South  Australia,  and  historical 
accuracy  an  well  as  personal  vanity  compel  me  to  say  that  they 
were  my  Ministers.  In  regard  to  tha  Bupposition  that  Austreilia 
and  Australian  interGatg  are  viewed  with  animosity  in  this  country, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  convincedthat  isapure  hallucination. 
I  do  not  believ<j  that  anything  approaching  a&rimony  or  hostility 
in  any  form  towards  Australia  ssistB  in  this  country,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  our  Colonies;  in  fact,  all  our  fellow- 
anbjacts  are,  I  thinjt,  always  received  with  tbs  utmost  goodwill. 
Replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  Chairman : 
Mr.  Jenkins  said:  I  am  most  grateful  to  the  various  speakers 
for  the  kind  remarks  they  have  made.  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to 
see  here  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  under  whom  I  had  the  privilege  to 
serve,  and  am  very  pleased  also  to  see  Lord  Brassey,  who  is  ever 
faithful  in  his  loyalty  to  Australian  intereats,  I  will  now  ask  you 
to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Cliainnan.  for  presiding,  andi 
I  must  thank  him  particularly  for  the  complimentary  rema:rka  with 
reference  to  myself. 


"OUR   EMIGRATION  PLANS." 

An  AL'aiizKMooN  Mesiikg  was  held  -at  the  Whitehall  Rooois,  Hotel 
Metropok,  on  Tuesday,  February  20,  190G,  when  a  Paper  was  read 
by  General  Booth,  of  the  Halvation  Army,  on  "  Our  Emigration 
Plans."     Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.O.M.G-.,  presided. 

The  Chaikmas  :  General  Booth's  name  is  world  wide.  He 
rectuirea  no  introduction  from  me.  But  I  aek  you  to  permit  mo  to 
occupy  your  time  for  a  vary  few  mi  jutea  while  I  state  the  reasons 
why  it  gives  me  bo  much  pleasure  to  preside  on  the  present; 
occasion.  The  Subject  we  aro  met  to  consider  ie  0,  national  onor 
In  early  life  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  eelebiated  dictum  of 
John  Btuart  Mill  that  for  an  old  and.  wealthy  country  lilie  England 
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the  inTestment  of  &  cecbain  amounb  of  her  Qational  capiti&l  in 
emigrntion  -was  the  best  inveatment  that  such  a  eoHQtry  could 
indulge  in  ;  and  for  many  long  years  I  have  been  an  ardent 
advocate  of  emig^ratiou.  My  atbenbioti  'was  firet  specially  drawn  to 
thiB  eubjeat  in  consei^uBnce  of  my  peTsonal  association  with  tha 
founder  of  New  Zealand,  Mr,  Edward  Giblion  WaJiefield,  and 
tinder  his  auspices,  between  the  years  18S9  and  ItiSl,  I  sent  many 
hundreds  of  eraigrauta  to  that  great  Colony.  Every  one  of  you 
who  is  aoquainted  witli  the  biatory  of  New  Zealand  knowa  what  a 
ftuccessful  cHiJgratioa  th.a,t  was  ;  but  it  wdrH  emphatically  a  selected 
emigration — it  included  no  waifs  or  Btraya.  Sons  and  gi'andsona 
of  those  I  aBGiated  to  send  out  to  that  Colony  have  ahown  in  many 
ways  of  what  i-idnay  they  were  ;  and  within  the  last  few  months 
we  have  had  a  New  Zealand  team  beating  us  "  hip  and  thigh  "  in 
the  gie&i  national  apoit  of  football.  That,  I  bhink,  is  a  proof  of 
what  a  good  and  properly  selected  eniigiation  is  able  to  effect. 
Several  years  afterwarda,  in  the  year  1869,  I  publiehed  %  pamphlet 
under  the  title  o£  "  1'^anspkQtEiliDn  the  Baat  Method  of  Emi- 
gration." lb  was  ab  the  time  I  waa  aoting  as  Chairman  of  a 
aoclety  formed  for  the  purpose  of  the  promotion  of  State  Emi- 
grabion.  We  eadeavoured  to  promote  our  viewy  by  eT^ery  means 
—in  conference,  by  holding  public  meutingB,  and  otherwige.  Bub 
after  a  time  it  failed  to  arouse  an  apathetic  public,  or  bo  command 
the  support  of  a  supine  Government,  and  it  consequently  ceased 
Co  exist.  For  a  long  time  those  who,  like  myself,  advocated 
emigration  were  eiraply  "howling  in  the  wi]derneB8,"  during  which 
thoasandg  of  our  countrymen  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
instead  of  going  to  our  own  Colonies  ;  but  I  am  delighted  to  find 
in  my  old  age  that  tha  subject  ia  again  reviving,  I  hope  with  far 
more  success  than  in  the  days  I  have  referred  to.  This  can  haidly 
fail  to  be  the  case  with  the  powerful  help  of  the  Head  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  with  the  aa&istanceof  the  equally  influential  people 
connaoted  with  the  Church  Army,  with  the  priceless  sympathy 
of  Hia  Majesty  the  King,  and  with  those  other  agencies  of  an 
escellent,  though  amaller,  character,  -composed  of  philanthropia 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  send 
as  many  of  the  siirpluB  population  of  our  islands  as  their  hmited 
funds  would  allow  to  the  various  Colonies  of  tlie  Empire ;  and 
who  have  dons  ao  much  good  in  that  respect  in  the  past,  I  do 
hope  that  the  efTorta  which  aro  now  being  made  will  be  supported 
both  by  a  aympathetic  public  and  a  sympathetic  Government.  I 
will  now  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  by  reading  to  you  two  lettera 
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that  have  come  into  my  hands  within  the  last  week  or  two  of  a 
special  intereafc  in  connection  with  the  meeting.  One  ia  from  a 
relation  of  my  own,  a.  Captam  in  thti  Koyal  Navy,  now  Jiving  at 

Souths^a.     !rbc  tettev  is  as  fallows  : 

Diltaa  Cottftge,  Bouthsoft,  January  1:1,  19(W. 

Dklr  Sik  Feedeeick, — Many  tbants  for  eenddng  me  yoot  iiitereaiing 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  Canada,  1  mu,  as  yon  Iedow,  enlii'ely  in.  agree- 
ment with  your  views  on  Emigration,  and  can  quote  a  caae  which,  quite 
lately  eaano  undee  my  cbaetVfttiwtl. 

A  yosmg  woman,  in  whom  we  nre  intBreated,  miin-ied  a  carpenter  who 
at  tho  thae  of  thoii-  marriage  was  earning  £il  a  week.  A  year  afterwards, 
when  a  baby  had  to  bo  pro-v-ided  for  as  well  as  hia  wife,  he  lost  his  employ - 
mant,  ajid  thoycamG  down  very  much  in  the  world,  and  had  to  live  on 
the  proceods  i>f  the  Bale  of  Ihsit  furniture. 

Another  carpenter  friend,  who  wtis  also  out  of  worl,  induced  him  to 
emigrate  to  Canada.  E&  laudod  ut  Ottawa,  and  at  onoa  iannd  work  at 
£4  a  week.  A  juoutb  Inter  ho  was  able  to  e<cnd  huai«  enough  money  to 
pay  hiswife'ii  aad  bu.by'B  paeeage  out,  and  we  now  hear  thoy  are  doing 
well  and  are  very  happy.  Yours  "verj  einc^erely, 

Claud  Haki>ino. 


"  They  aca  doing  "well  and  axe  very  happy."      That  is  the  crux  of 

the  letter. 

And  here  l3  a,  letter  I  only  received  last  'WBok  from  the  Govemos- 
General  of  Canada  : 

Govemmect  Housfe,  Ottawa,  January  29,  1906. 

Dii.iB  Sir  F&eiilkkjk, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  13th, 
and  for  "the  coplea  of  your  letter  on  Emigration  ajid  Colonization,  which 
you  have  addreaecd  to  the  Editor  of  Cafiadii.  I  hope  Bomething  may 
comeoutof  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  between  the  Salvation 
Army  and  tho  Prorineiaj  Government  of  Ontario.  Tho  Ontario  Govern- 
ment axe,  I  imderatand,  willing  to  plane  at  the  diBpoBalmf  thaarULya  large 
block  of  well-aelected  land.  The  Salvation  Army  will  require  an  advance 
of  money  ta  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  In  tho  event  of 
neither  the  British  Government  nor  the  Ontario  Go-vernnient  being  pre- 
pared to  find  the  money,  I  hope  some  private  individual  m^j  follow  the 
example  of  Mr.  Herring  and  place  8U«h  »am  a-e  toay  be  req-uiE<?d  a.t  the 
diaposal  of  the  army.  Huch  a  sum  would  not  be  a  donation  ;  it  would  ho 
an  advance,  for  it  wonld  be  specially  uecmred  on  the  land  settled,  and  there 
oonld  he  no  reasonable  donht  as  to  the  value  of  the  land  settled  being 
excellent  security  for  tho  amount  of  tho  advance.  The  army  wonld  reoaivB 
the  land  freo,  R.t  a  inab  whCn  the  value  of  land  per  acre  is  nlready  80m.e- 
thing  substantial,  and  increaeing  m  amount  evory  year. 

I  remain,  yours  stncerely, 
Gkey. 


Jur  Smi^fatiiinFlanS. 


Wilb  theee  few  obaerviitioiis  I  now  beg  to  lovite  General  Boobb 
to  give  his  H.dJi:e;53.  I  uadei'staDd  that  the  GeDeLal  WOuld  tatlier 
not  liave  set  apeechea  aitecwards,  but  would  be  glad  to  answer  a-cy 
queationa. 

'■0(1R  EMIGRATION  PLANS." 

General  Booth  said  :  I  have  been  invited  to  give  my  views  to  tha 
Mombers  and  I'ri^nda  ot  the  Colooial  Inatituto,  and  describe  some 
of  my  experiences  on  ths  anbject  of  Emigration.  It  will  perhaps 
h«  beet  for  me  to  announce  at  once  that  the  particular  emigiation 
to  which-  my  attention  bag  been  specially  turned,  and  after  which 
my  heart  has  been  specially  drawn,  and  on  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  speak  tbia  afternoon,  ia  that  of  those  members  o£  the  working 
class,  who,  either  to  deliver  themselves  out  of  the  pit  ot  poverty, 
or  to  prevent  themselves  falling  into  it,  are  anxious  and  willing  to 
leave  their  native  land  for  s{)me  other  pait  of  the  world  that  seems 
more  likely  to  fumigh  them  with  the  livelihood  they  need. 

The  special  wave  of  trade  depresaion  which  swept  over  this 
country  some  tweatj  moatba  ag-o,  brought,  as  will  doubtlcBS  be  well 
known  to  most  of  my  hearers,  the  "  Unemployed  Question  "  very 
much  to  the  front.  This  has  been  followed  by  a  similar  season  of 
distress  during  the  present  winter,  although  perhaps  not  of  quite  so 
severe  a  character.  Indeed  these  apasma  of  poverty  have  been  the 
experience  of  our  principal  cities,  with  greater  or  leas  acuteness, 
ever  sines  I  CaQ  remember.  A  great  man  has  just  been  saying  that 
there  are  some  miUions  of  peopk''  m  this  rich  country  who  are 
constantly  on.  the  verge  of  atarvation,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
about  th&  truthfulness  of  that  Qtateme<nt.  I  said  it  in  my  "  Darkest 
England  "  Book,  siMteon  years  ago — I  havebeensayingit  ever  since. 
■  While  the  serionaneas  of  these  visitations  may  have  been  in  a 
measure  exaggerated,  there  can  he  no  question  as  to  the  re&lity  aod 
extent  of  the  evil,  for  beyond  ijuestion  there  ia  far  more  iniaery  of 
this  description  than  comos  to  thfl  surface.  Some  of  the  greatest 
of  thfise  sufferers  endure,  theic  agony  out  of  sight.  They  pine  and 
Btrnggle  and  die  in  solitude.  This  terrible  poverty  ia  a  great  dis- 
credit to  our  boasted  civilisation,  a  reflection  on  our  cehgion,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  impoaes  a  Berious  financial  burden  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  coramunlty.  For  this  distress  many  remedies  have  been  and 
are  still  being  propounded,  such  as : 

An  increase  in  the  extent  and  organigation  of  our  Pnljlic  and 

Private  Charities ; 
Special  Legislation  for  shortening  the  hours  of  laboar  j 
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Tlia  reorganisfttion  of  ouc  Social  Systoin,  which  would  involve 

the  aqual  distribution  of  Land  and  Property,  and  malte  the 

Btate  the  employer  of  labour; 
Th9  temporary  proviaion  of  work  iy  the  GoTsrninfint,  anch  as 

the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  ibo  making  of  new 

roadB,  and  the  hlie. 
Almost  the  lagt  scheme  that  was  propounded  to  me,  and  for 
■which  my  co-operation  was  requested,  was  the  conBtruciion  of  a 
railroaLl  from  England  to  Au&trnlia.  I  followed  the-  amateur 
propogal  forwaid-ed  me  &b  far  aa  the  channel  tunnel,  and  then  gave 
it  up  in  despair,  as  being  outside  the  range  of  practioal  politice. 

But  all  these  devicoa  added  together  do  not  go  much  bejond  the 
passing  alleviation  of  the  evil.  The  need  of  the  men  or  women 
eiroumatanced  as  we  Lave  deaeribed  is  a  regular  income,  where< 
with  they  can  purchase  the  comforts  and  necesBaries  of  life  for 
themaelvea  and  those  depending  upon  them.  And  the  only  satis- 
factory, common-sensa  remedy  hy  which  that  income  can  he  pro- 
vided appears  to  me  to  coueiat  in  the  provision  of  permanent 
remunerative  work.  The  continual  cry  of  those  who  appeal  to  our 
emigration  bareau  ia^"  We  don't  want  charity — we  want  wort." 
That  is  evidently  God's  plan  for  them,  and  where  poaaible  of  realisa- 
tion it  cannot  be  improved  upon.  This  eonchiaion,  then,  leada  on 
to  the  important  queation — "  Where  is  that  work  to  be  found  ?  '■■  I 
need  not  eay  how  desirable  it  is  that,  where  possible,  the  work 
n&eded  by  the  worklesa  man  should  be  fomid  for  him  in  his  own 
native  land.  For  that  course  there  are  many  reaaons  ;  but  so  far 
B6  this  country  ig  concerned  the  wanted  work  is,  I  fear,  not  to  be 
found  here.  For  instance,  the  town  induBtries  are  crowded  out. 
This  specially  applies  to  skilled  labour.  No  doubt  there  are  some 
trade-union  men  walking  about  with  their  hands  ia  their  pockets, 
although  I  do  not  auppoae  many  of  them  are  to  be  seen  marching 
in  the  i^nks  of  the  unemployed.  Bu6  it  is  thfl  unakilled  labourer 
foif  whom  there  is  nothing  to  do,  and  who^  consequently,  ia  not 
wanted.  I  suppose  that  every  trade  union  in  existence  would 
protest  against  the  proposal  to  add  any  of  these  comrades  to  their 
ranks,  And  as  it  does  not  aeem  poasible  to  ioTent  my  new 
industiiea  in  the  city,  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  there.  But 
if  the  permanent  work  wanted  for  these  poor  fellows  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  industries  of  the  town,  how  far  may  we  look  for  it  with 
confidence  in  the  country  ? 

This  ia  a  difGcult  question.  One  thing  is  apparent.  Thepresent 
methods  of 'Cultivation  inGreat  Britain  are  an  acknowledged  failure 
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and  unless  some  very  rciriarkatio  cluuige  takes  place,  anil  that 
on  EL  very  estensiva  aeala,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  v«ry  large 
dfimand  for  this  class  of  labour  for  many  years  to  com^.  The  hay 
and  corn  merchftntg  are  ■crying'  out  already  that  the  juot-or  form  o£ 
locomotion  sjjella  ruin  to  tliem,  simply  because  the  didGontinoanee 
of  horae  labour  speaks  of  ao  mucli  leaa  hay  and  corn  being  required. 
I  heard  a  calculfition  the  other  day,  showing  that  the  ttr-ee 
hundred  niotoi  omnibuses,  and  similar  kin(l»  of  conveyances  now 
running  in  this  city,  meant  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pountls  lost  to  the  farm-ere  in  corn^  hay,  straw,  and  othei  m&t^riols. 

Still,  there  is  a  way,  in  my  estimation,  by  whioh  a  large  number  of 
tha  unemployed,  especially  those  of  them  who  have  bad  some  agri- 
cultural experience,  mayfinda  comfortable  livelihood  on  the  land,  and 
that  is  by  the  small  holdings  plan.  As  is  well  known,  the  gener- 
osity of  a  friend  has  placed  at  my  aaryice,  for  a  time,  the  sum  of 
JlOOjOOO,  for  the  purpose  of  gvvins  me  the  opportunity  of  demon- 
Btrating  the  possibility  of  this  being  accomplished.  That  experi- 
ment I  am  preparing  to  male,  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that 
almost  fivery  one  who  has  had  any  personal  esperienice  iQ  fanaillg 
loudly  asserts  that  it  cannot  be  done.  But  tbey  have  not  tried  it 
after  the  fashion  I  propoee.  It  may  seem  a  some'what  strange  thing 
to  Bay,  but  I  believe  that  because  a  maD  cannot  get  &  living  on  500 
OP  ]|000  acres,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  not  sueaeed  in  doing 
so  with  live ;  anyway,  I  am  proposing  to  give  It  a  fair  trial.  But 
home  coloQisfttion,  if  succeBsftJ  up  to  the  kv&l  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Herring's  moat  sanguine  dreams,  will  need  some  httle  time  for  ita 
expansion  before  it  reaches  the  ma^itiide  required  to  provide 
the  work  neceaaary,  so  I  turn  my  eyes  over  the  Sfias,  and  there  I 
find  abundance  of  remimerative  work  that  is  wanted — enough  and 
to  spare.  This  leads  me  to  the  heart  of  my  subject,  which  couaiats 
in  th&  anawer  to  the  question  : — "  What  are  the  conditions  required 
to  make  the  emigration  of  the  class  of  people  Avhom  I  principally 
oompaBBJOQate,  and  in  whom  this  country  is  specially  mterested^ 
beneficial  for  the  emigrants  thamaelvee,  profitahle  to  the  country 
they  leave,  and  advantsgeoua  to  the  Colony  to  which  thay  come  ?  " 
To  an&wer  thia  question  will  not,  I  fancy,  ba  found  the  easiest  task, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  poasihle  one. 

Here  let  me  remark  that  I  am  contemplating  'emigration  on 
a  aeale  that  will  be  in  some  measure  proportionate  to  the  present 
need.  The  mere  sending  forth  of  isolated  groups  of  twenties, 
thirties,  or  even  hundreds,  appears  to  me  to  be  httle  more  than 
trifling  with  the  evil  we  aeek  to  remedy.  What  I  think  ia  required, 
and  what  I  should  like  to  aee  realised,  would  be  abridge  across  the 
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seas  a.8  it  were,  to  9ome  la.a3  of  plenty,  over  which  there  should 
be  conatantly  passing,  under  eouditioiiB  an  favourable  as  the  cir- 
ciimstBucea  would  allow,  oar  surplus  population,  instead  of  its 
melancholy  gravitation,  as  at  present,  down  to  the  filthy  slums, 
the  hated,  workhoiiaea,  Che  cruel  casual  wards,  the  hopeless  prisons, 
and  the  like.  To  reach  verj  considerable  proportions  this  transfor 
must  be  ohke  aaceptable  to  the  old  country  and  tho  naw,  as  Tvell  as 
profitable  to  the  men  transferred.  That  isj  it  must  be  felt  to  be,  as 
we  have  eaid,  profitable  ahke  to  all.  It  will  he  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  first  thing  neoessary  for  this  kind  of  emigration  is  the 
satisfactory  emigrant.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  commenced  this 
part  of  my  topic  by  describing  the  country  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  traji3pla.nt  my  emigrant  when  I  have  found  him,  But,  as  the 
Colonial  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  am  eBpeeially  addressing  myself, 
will  no  doubt  be  perfectly  aatisfied  that  theira  is  the  very  country 
required  lor  emigration,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  they  will  be 
chiefly  exercised  as  to  the  olaas  of  emigrant  it  is  proposed  to  send 
out.  I  will  therefore  begin  with  the  selection  of  the  emigrant. 
That  is  admittedly  a  most  important  task. 

And,  flrat,  I  have  eaiil  he  will  be  poor.  But  my  Colonial  friends 
must  not  condemn  or  refuse  him  on  that  ftecoulttt.  If  they  do,  they 
may  be  shutting  the  gates  against  the  very  man  their  country 
needa.  For  many  yeai-e  I  think  the  Coloniea  have  been  making 
a  mistake  in  this  respect.  They  have  been  aaytng.and  saying  still, 
*'  Send  ua  the  farmers'  bods,  poseeased  of  agricultural  akill,  with 
;£'600  or  £ltOOO  in  their  pocketa,  and  an  ambition  to  make  them- 
Behea  miniature  millionairee  in  a,  hurry."  But  this  desire  haa 
only  been  very  imperfectly  reBponded  to.  It  may  have  been  vary 
atupid  of  the  c!a,BS  to  which  the  appeal  has  been  made,  hut  it  has 
largely  refused  to  respond  to  the  invitation.  Tha  young  gentlemen 
have  mostly  beau  at  boarding  schools ;  anyhow,  they  have  \'iBited 
tlie  great  cityt  had  a  turn  at  its  places  of  amusement,  formed  gay 
and  worldly  companion  ships,  and  have  no  liking  for  a  life  on 
a  colonial  farm.  Moreover,  when  they  have  gone  out,  and  taken 
up  land,  they  have  too  often  spent  their  money  laviahly,  been 
caught  in  the  toils  of  the  money-lender,  gone  over  the  border  to 
another  country,  or  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  purlieus  of  some 
neighbouring  town,  or  returned  home  to  speak  in  anything  but 
eulogistic  terms  of  Colonial  life  and  its  posaibilities. 

Then,  in  considering  the  value  of  emigration  recruited  from  the 
ranks  ai  the  poor,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  working 
man  does  settle  in  the  new  country,  if  he  is  of  the  right  stamp,  and 
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if  tUe  couatfy  is  of  the  right  stamp,  aad  !io  has  tha  little  assiataufle 
that  he  L-equirea,  he  wiU  not  only  be  likely  to  atop  there,  but  he  will 
not  remain  poor  very  long.  The  emigration  of  the  Irish  to  the  United 
States  proved  that.  They  were  poor  enoug^h  in  IrelaQd,  Tliey  could 
not  very  well  ha-ve  been  poorer  ;  but  there  are  very  few  poor  among 
them  to-day  ia  Ameiica,  and  if  w«  could  know  the  total  amount  of 
money  which  for  ono  object  or  another  they  bave  sent  back  to  Ireland, 
it  would  be  a-  startling  sum,  and  for  ever  settle  the  question  of  their 
betternieiit  in  tlieir  new  country.  AvtBtralia  has  proved  the  Bame 
thing.  I  was  at  PJalUrat  and  Bendigo,  two  of  the  principal  eitisg  oi 
that  continent,  on  my  last  campaign.  What  clasa  of  people  was  it 
that  made  those  cities  ?  it  may  ba  asked.  They  were  simply  Cornish 
working-men,  I  reply,  many  of  whom,  to  my  own  personal  know- 
ledge, were  only  earning  from  ten  to  fifteen  Bhillings  per  week  up 
to  the  day  of  tbeie  emigmtioo,  and  they  have  not  only  been  the 
maters  of  theae  cities  in  the  paat,  but  are  largely  the  proprietors 
tO'day  of  the  cities  they  have  made.  It  may  be  suggesteiJ  here, 
that  they  hays  profited  by  tha  exttaoi-dinary  gold  tleposite  which 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  working  ;  hut,  aa  I  told  the  people  of 
Ballarat,  on  one  of  my  visits,  that  if  the  labour,  skill,  and  capital 
expended  in  extraeting  the  richaa  coatained  in  thfl  boweU  of  the 
earth  had  been  expended  in  developing  tha  riehea  of  the  snrfafle, 
even  more  profitable  results  would  have  been  obtained. 

Then  again  I  would  remind  my  heareia  that  when  the  working 
man  emigrateg,  ha  does  not  go  alone.  Or  if  his  frienda  and  neigh- 
bours in  bettor  circumstances  do  not  accompany  him  at  the  time, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  often  follow  him.  We  find  that  a  large 
number  of  the  class  who  have  the  courage  to  emigrate  at  all  have 
a  little  saving  somewhere.  Ia  it;  not  better  for  them  to  spend  it  in 
obtaining  permanent  lelief  in  this  form  than  to  fritter  it  away  in 
keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  graduating  their  passage  down 
to  absolute  penury  ? 

But  I  now  come  to  icmarlt  that  the  right  kind  of  emigrant  must 
posseaa  a  certain  character,  -without  which  he  will  bo  unEuitable 
for  the  task  and  unlikely  to  aucceed  in  it-^bnt  with  which  hia 
auccess  is  very  largely  assured.  Hers  I  pause  to  aay  that  I  think  I 
deserve  a  little  more  confidence  than  has  been  shown  me  by  my 
Colonial  friends  on  this  aspect  of  my  subject.  For  some  sixteen 
yeara  now,  notwithstanding  my  frequent  and  eniph^a,tic  repudiations 
of  the  charge,  I  have  had  to  endure  the  opprobrium  of  wanting  to 
dump  down  on  the  Colonial  shores  the  scum  and  riff-rafif  of  Europe. 
Again  and  again  I  have  declared  that  nothing  ^could  be  farther 
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{torn  my  mteatioiia  than  the  tramsEer  from  tliese  aliores  for  their 
settlBment  m  whatev&r  the  CoLnny,  of  persous  of  idle,  drunken  or 
criminal  habits.  Again  aod  again  I  liave  said  that  I  should  not 
think  any  man  was  a  suitable  emigrant  for  CaBntla,  AuBtralia, 
Africa,  or  elaowhere,  whose  character  would  unfit  him  for  empioy- 
m^nt  at  home.  But  my  protests  have  been  in  VEtln,  the  suspicion 
eeems  to  be  ineiasablG  from  some  Colonial  minds.  I  thinJtj  how- 
GVGr,  that  therfl  are  signs  of  its  giving  way  a  little  of  late. 

It  Beams  to  me  that  the  circumstances,  capacity  and  esparienoe 
of  ilie  Salvationist  should  create  confidence  in  his  qualifications 
not  only  for  forming  a  correc-t  j  ni-lgment  as  to  the  auitability  for 
emigratLon  of  indlvidnals  belonginfr  to  the  claes  of  whom  I  am 
speaking,  but  of  faithfully  and  fearlessly  acting  upon  that  judgment, 
Look  at  the  fitness  of  the  army  for  this  kind  of  work  ;  "We  are  in 
touch  with  this  class  of  people  almost  everywhere.  I  sappose  we 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  in  two  thousand 
different  centres,  both  in  town  and  country.  Then  I  tbink  we  are 
truly  able  to  form  an  independeut  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
candidates  for  emigration.  ^^'B  are  among  the  people,  of  the 
people,  and  are  therefore  able  to  judge  the  people.  Our  officers 
and  soldiers  know  what  constitutifis  l  decent,  promising  working 
man,  because  they  are  decent,  induatrioug  people  themselvea,  and 
will  3peak  the  truth  that  they  do  know.  Am  I  asked  here  :  "  What 
is  the  standard  of  character  whiaYi  wq  think  <iuaLi£6s  a  man  for 
thia  kind  of  asfiistance  ? "  Well,  I  reply  that  every  selected 
candidate  for  emigration  must,  to  come  up  to  our  standard,  be 
honeet,  industrious,  and  soh$r- 

Her.e  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  our  Colonial  friends 
eeem  to  me  to  entertain  somewhat  extravagant,  if  not  selfish, 
notions  as  to  the  ch&ract&r  of  the  emigrant  they  de.nre.  Being 
thomselvea  the  vary  pick  of  creation,  and  having  obtained  poasee- 
sion  of  a  territory  without  its  eiiual  in  this  world,  if  it  can  bo 
paralleled  in  the  tie^t,  they  can  afford  to  bs  generous  to  thfi  Mother 
Country,  who  tbey  know  is  struggling  with  a  maas  of  poverty,  and 
those  evila  which  so  commonly  iiow  out  of  it.  They  say  sometimes 
that  they  want  to  share  her  burdens,  and  tboy  reckon  they  practically 
proved  this  by  their  action  in  the  recent  war.  But  wht'n  it  comes 
to  assisting  lier  with  the  help  they  are  so  well  able  to  render  by 
receiving  a  portion  of  her  gui'plua  populivtion,  they  are  only  willing 
to  do  90  on  what  appears  to  many  over  hero  to  be  a  somewhat 
selfish  condition,  and  that  is — that  we  should  only  seJid  the  very 
elect  of  our  people  1     Thie  ia  a  little  too  bad.    Of  course,  we  cannot 
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guarantee  that  the  people  ■we  send  slinll  never  have  told  a  falseliooil 
or  cheated  n-t  play,  or  got  the  better  of  their  mates  in  biiaineBS,  or 
drank  a  glaea  too  much.  For  that  okas  J.  must  come  to  the  West 
End  !  ]iut  we  will  guarantee  that  the  people  selected  by  as,  fcom 
the  East  or  eleewhere,  shall  be  good  average  of  honeat,  indiistrioua 
sober  men. 

Then,  the  emigrant  selected  must  be  fairly  fitted  for  residence 
in  the  cOTjntrj  before  him,  and  for  the  poaition  lie  ia  expected  to  fill 
in  it  &s  reBpects  health,  vigour,  and  capacity.  To  give  an  idea  of 
tha  class  we  are  sending;  out  to-day,  I  may  just  state  the  oRcupationg 
of  iha  party  about  to  sail  for  Canada  ou  board  the  Kensington. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  were  born  and  bred  in  the  country,  and  have 
grown  up  more  or  less  following  the  business  of  agriculture.  Some 
of  these  have  emigrated  to  the  towns.  Fifteen  per  cent,  are 
mechanics.  Ten  per  cent,  are  profeaaionalw,  tradesoi^n  and  the 
like.  Ten  per  cent,  are  domestic  servants.  Of  the  entire  number, 
eifc'hty  per  cont.  intend  aetthng  on  the  land.  A  few  other  paTticu- 
lars  with  regard  to  the  emigrants  on  board  the  Kcnnn{jlon  may 
be  of  some  interest,  such  as: — Of  the  1,-iOO  probably  two  hundred 
will  bs  children  ;  of  the  remainder  fifteen  per  cent,  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age;  sixty  per  cent,  are  over  twenty  and  under 
thirty  ;  twenty  per  cent,  are  over  thirty  and  under  forty ;  five  per 
cent,  are  over  forty  ;  thirty  per  cent,  are  married ;  aiiity  per  cent, 
are  single;  ten  per  cent,  are  widows  and  widowers;  twenty  per 
cent,  are  flalvationiats ;  twenty-five  per  cent,  professedly  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England ;  fifty  per  cent,  other  Churches ;  and  five 
per  cent,  make  no  profession  of  religion. 

Having  .'ielected  oiir  emigrant,  lie  mnat  be  wisely  branaferred 
.to  the  eonntry  he  has  chosen.  There  is  the  risk  of  hia  coming  to 
grifii  in  the  process  of  passing  from  hi^  home  in  the  Old  Land  to 
his  home  in  the  Ne'W.  ^latiy,  I  fear,  have  done  so  in  the  past,  and, 
beyond  question,  many  do  so  in  the  present,  without  the  exercise  of 
intelligent  "-uidance,  direction,  and  care.  That  oversight  my  people 
raekon  they  eMoreiHO  eonacioutiouaty  and  skilfully.  Of  coui'se,  they 
are  not  perfect,  but  they  are  coming  wonderfully  ou  in  that 
direction. 

Now  this  includes  the  oareful  advioe,  guidanoai'and  oversight  of 
the  emigrant  in  thh  cdimtry.  Then  there  ia  tho  careful  oversight 
for  passing  Over  the  36ft,  which  is  of  no  little  importance  ;  reception 
on  landing,  and  gnidanee  to  the  destination,  and  ths^lemploymeut 
already  fixed  for  him  ;  as  well  as  oversinht  and  care  until  he  ia 
able  to  atand  on   his  own  feet.     In  sboit,  a  friend  in  need  when 
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accidfinte,  eieknesg,  and  other  miafoitunfcs  follow,  Well,  then,  our 
Byatena  is  such  that  when  an  emigrant  is  selected  and  accepted,  we 
charge  oni'selves  wilh  the  responsibility  for  the  arriiiigementja 
necBBBary  for  his  welfare.  This  inclcdos  the  dispoanl  of  any  eitfplaa 
goods  and  cha-ttels  that  he  may  possess,  advice  na  to  the  outfit  lie 
and  his  family  may  require,  his  transfer  over  the  railways,  his  well- 
being,  phyaicH.!  and  moral,  on  board  ship,  hia  reception  on  diaetn- 
barkation,  securing  for  him  employment,  and  his  transportation  to 
hia  destination,  as  well  as  the  geneiraL  overnight  required  afterwards. 
Of  coiiraa  there  will  be  all  aorts  of  exceptional  circumatancGB 
requiring:  exceptional  treatment.  In  many  casts,  now,  the  bread- 
winner gas  out  aJonfr,  leaves  hia  wife  and  family  to  our  care, 
transmitting  through  ns  money  for  their  support. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  locality  to  which  the  emigrant  shall 
he  tranafeirod.  That  nBceasitates  a  right  selection  also.  A  eelection 
which  not  only  asks  for  advantage.',  on  tbo  part  of  the  emigrant, 
but  offers  him  the  moat  favourable  conditions  m  reaponise.  Here 
wfi  aeem  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  fair  contract.  In  making  our 
bargain  for  the  transfer  of  the  people  from  the  Old  Country  to  the 
new  1  might  truly  say,  aa  respects  them,  and  on  their  liebalf :  "  You 
Colonial  gentlemen  have  the  millions  of  acrea,  I  might  aay  tha 
thouHHiiills  of  square  miles,  of  fertUe,  life-preserving  country  un- 
occupied or  comparatively  so.  We  over  here  have  the  thousands,  the 
tens  of  thousands,  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  are  dving  for 
want  of  that  which  the  unoccupied  country  will  readily  produce. 
Tour  land  means  life  and  bappinese,  I  might  aay  heaven,  to  our 
people.  Our  people  mean  power  and  satisfaotion  and  ppoaperity, 
and  I  might  say  heaven,  to  yours  I  " 

Hero,  then,  we  have,  aa  I  think  I  have  already  indionted,  a  good 
occaejon  tora"deal,"  as  tbeyaayin  the  City.  We  have  the  people. 
What  do  you  offer  in  return  ?  We  sent  out  last  year  fonr  thousand 
eoulit.  This  year  we  shall  send  out  at  least  ten  thousand,  possibly 
many  more.  One  thousand  four  hundred  leave,  as  I  have  said,  on 
March  1,  on  the  Kensington,  and  the  same  voBStd  ia  chartered 
for  at  leaat  two  other  trips  in  the  seaaon.  Wa  are  receiving  at  our 
newly-opened  emigration  offleea  in  the  City  applications  at  the  rata 
o£  five  hundred  to  si\  hundred  per  day.  Our  niail.'i  on  several  days 
last  week  Qxce&ded  a  thousand  letters. 

Here,  theJi,  are  the  people.  They  need  to  be  sent  somewhere, 
add  they  are  willing  to  go,  and  go  to  where  we  recommend.  The 
question  now  being.  "  Where  shall  wo  find  the  most  ."iuitable 
Bountry  to  which  they  can  be  aent?"     I  need  not  gay  that   tha 
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British  flag  ia  preft:rrei]»  altliougL,  up  to  date,  Lhat  flag  has  not 
dealt  very  generously  with  us.  Leaving  out  'Mr.  Herring's  geaeroaa 
gift  for  home  colomeation,  ii(}  particularly  libera.1  epirit  has  been 
ahowQ  in  fivour  of  the  emigration  1  am  advocating.  Then  the 
Colonies  havo  not  shown  any  gruat  or  generous  willingness  to 
ftSBist  in  the  development  of  a  system  whieb  is  aiimittGd  hy  them  to 
carry  with  it  so  many  gretit  advintafjes.  A  little  time  back  I  smib 
anieaaage  to  a  iBudin^  Colonial  pohticiiLn,  to  the  foUowirig  effoct,  I 
think  it  hits  off  the  sitimtion  with  some  esactness.  The  ra(J58aga 
ran  somewhat  as  follows;  "The  attitude  of  your  people,  with  re- 
spect to  emigration,  appeure  to  mo  to  be  fiomething  like  the  follow- 
ing: YoQ  must  eelect  for  us  the  pick  of  your  population.  Thay 
maat  be  healthy,  \igoloiiB,  and  enterprising.  They  must  ba 
posaegaed  of  soma  practical  acquaintEince  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  land ;  indeed,  with  the  escmtion  of  domestic  seiTanta,  we  don't 
want  any  other  class.  Tliey  mnsi  be  of  irreproachable  moral 
character.  You  must  send  tliem  eaiefuliy  over  the  sea.,  and  land 
them  in  good  condition  safely  on  our  shores.  You  must  lool(  aftor 
them  whoa  they  have  arrived  tbete,  taking:  the  reeponsibility  of 
fixing  them  up  on  their  holdingB  or  in  their  situations.  You  must 
watch  over  tliem  and  befriend  them,  and  aeo  that  they  keep  steady 
afterwards.  And,  M  our  patt,  "we  will  count  them  in  our  nest 
cenaua,  and  proceed  immediately  to  collect  the  taseg  they  will  pay, 
and  reap  the  other  Bubataotial  advantages  they  will  confer." 

"Well,  the  attitudfl  of  the  Coloniea  ig  perliapa  not  quite  so  bad  aa 
that  to  the  Mother  Country  of  whom  they  are  no  little  proud ;  but 
it  goes  very  far  in  that  direction.  But,  then,  there  are  signs  of  a 
breahing  away  to  Bome  little  extent  from  this  impossible  posilion. 
Cana,da  is  offering  us  at  the  present  moment  half  a  million  acres, 
with  certain  advantages,  in  different  provinces.  Whila  the  Govern- 
menta  are  waiting  to  see  how  co-operation  with  us  will  affect 
their  political  regulations,  private  syndicates  and  individuals  are 
approachiag  ua  with  a  view  to  SMaring  financial  advantages  to 
themselves  by  aBaistiug  in  our  philanthropic  undertakings.  On 
this  line  we  have  juat  completed  an  engagement  to  nend  five 
hundred  families  to  the  iiopth-west  of  Canada,  one  hundred  of 
whom  will  leave  this  year.  I  may  say  tha.t  we  have,  at  the  present 
time,  attractive  offers  from  countries  outside  the  British  ilttg,  Imt 
WQ  feel  that  within  the  four  walla  ol  the  British  Empire  there 
ought  to  be  room  for  the  needy  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Mothec 
Coantry, 

Emigration  for  the  olasa  of  people  I  am  cancernsd  about  sefime 
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to  have  many  all-round  advantages.  It  appears  to  be  the  natural 
common-sense  method  of  dealing  with  the  necessity.  I  am  puzzled 
to  imagine  how  anyone  can  reasonably  object  to  it.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism  on  the  subject,  and 
I  expect  there  ia  more  to  follow.  I  hear  that  a  Scotch  Labour 
Union  the  other  day  passed  a  strong  condemnatory  resolution  on 
my  Emigration  proposals,  denouncing  them  aa  being  opposed  to 
sound  political  and  social  economy,  and  I  know  not  what.  Thia 
seems  to  me  not  only  rather  hard,  but  somewhat  mysterious. 
I  cannot  forget  that  our  Scotch  friends  are  continually  doing  a 
creditable  amount  of  emigration  on  their  own  account,  and  especi- 
ally is  this  the  case  when  they  happen  to  be  favoured  with  friends 
able  and  willing  to  assist  them  in  the  process.  Wherever  I  come 
in  my  travels  I  find  someone  who  at  one  time  or  another  has 
emigrated  from  Bonnie  Scotland,  and  I  usually  find  them  filling 
good  and  loading  positions,  and  surrounded  by  the  comforts,  if  not 
the  luxuries,  of  life.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  their  action,  but  if 
emigration  be  the  right  and  proper  thing  for  the  well-to-do,  why 
should  it  be  objected  to  and  denounced  when  resorted  to  by  the 
poor,  who  have  fallen  on  bad  times  ?  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of 
a  Lanarkshire  miner  out  of  work,  with  his  wife  pining,  his  family 
starving,  his  little  savings  exhausted,  their  clothes  gone  to  the 
pawnbroker's,  and  nothing  but  the  Poorhouse  staring  them  in  the 
face.  Would  he,  or  could  anyone  else  rationally  object  to  some 
friend  telling  him  of  a  job  in  Yorkshire,  and  lending  him  sufficient 
money  to  travel  there,  and  standing  by  him  and  his  family  till  pay- 
day came  round  ?  I  don't  think  so.  Now,  where  is  the  difference 
in  principle  between  such  action  and  that  of  helping  a  workless 
man,  in  similar  destitute  condition,  to  emigrate  from  a  Glasgow 
slum  to  Winnipeg,  where  work  and  wages  awaited  him  ?  I  cannot 
see  any. 

This  is  an  available  plaji.  It  is  here,  ready  to  hand.  For  the 
relief  promised  by  Legislation,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Social  Regula- 
tions, and  a  host  of  other  things  we  must  wait.  And  while  We 
wait  the  agony  endures,  and  the  people  Imger,  and  suffer,  and 
blaspheme  and  curse  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  bring 
them  deliverance,  and  die  in  wild  despair. 

This  is  an  all-round  beneficent  plan.  It  benefits  the  workers 
whom  the  emigrant  leaves  behind.  The  main  difficulty  in  the 
workshops  arises  from  the  awkward  fact  that  there  are  too  many 
pegs,  and  too  few  holes.  Take  away  the  superfluity  of  pegs,  and* 
there  will  be  a  hole  for  every  peg — that  is,  a  job  for  every  man. 
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Moreover,  iofctead  of  beirg  a  hamper  or  a  parasite  on  the  socinl 
body,,  he  beconiea  a  consmner,  so  helping  to  furnish  work  tor  others. 
Then  it  TDanefitg  the  Colony  to  which  the  ^migrant  is  traneferred. 
Th5s  needs  no  argament.  Take  the  q^uestioa  of  revenue  alone.  It 
is  generally  adiaitted  that  tho  population  of  a  Colony  contributea 
from  t'Sto  i'fi  per  head,  and  a  settler  must,  therefore,  be  worth  from 
£50  to  £"100  to  a  Colony.  Think  of  the  benefit  emigration  con- 
fers on  the  maa  himself,  liis  wife,  his  children  !  Whatever  else  it 
doea  for  him,  it  uaually  delivera  him  from  three  miBerieg  from 
■which  the  only  moderately-good  Colonial  seldom  suffers  :  1.  The 
hanger  misery.  If  not  much  more,  tliara  will  be  abundance  of 
bread.  2.  The  foar-five-sis-or-aevGn-peraons-in-one-roora  misery. 
Though  rough  and  raady,  he  will  have  a  dwelling  in  which  he  can 
torn  himself  round  under  decent  and  cleanly  conditions.  3.  The 
■workhouse -prospect  misery.  If  he  does  not  save  up  for  old  age  or 
eicknesa,  some  of  the  family  will  have  the  opportunity  fco  do  sot 

Thig  ig  an  effective  plan. 

This  is  an  economical  plan. 

Then,  think  of  the  advantage  ot  a  ayatem  that  arranges  for  the 
lepayment  of  the  money  that  you  espend  in  Iringing  about  this 
change  of  circumstances.  The  man  relieved  on  this  priueiple  does 
not  turn  uj  again,  stretching  out  his  hands  and  asking  for  pity  and 
assistance  when  the  need-wave  of  trade  depression  rolls  over  ihe 
country.  Think  of  the  large  amount  of  money  now  expended  on 
the  men  whom  you  emigrate,  which  you  will  save  by  placing  him 
in  s.  position  in  which  he  viUl  be  able  to  efoctuaUy  maintain  him- 
self. I  would  asgiat  all  elaesee  of  men  who  have  been  reduced  either 
by  misfortune  or  miKconduct  to  a  destitute  condition,  by  lending 
them  money.  This  asKistance  to  be  given,  of  course,  in  such  a  form 
as  would  enable  me  to,  as  far  as  poaeible,  enforce  repayment. 
Specially  would  I  do  this  for  deserving  workman,  who  were  wilhng 
and  anxious  to  emigrate.  This  will  seem  to  be,  I  think,  a  reaBon- 
able  method.  If  you  take  an  agricnltui-al  labourer  from  a 
crowded- out  quarter  of  Norwich  to  Manitoba  at  a  coat  of  il'60— and 
it  eaunot  be  done,  from  first  to  last,  for  a  much  less  amount — 
and  if  that  money  is  obtained  from  a  philanthropic  society,  or 
furnished  by  a  rate  imposed  for  that  purpose,  ought  he  not  in  the 
improved  eireumatance  in  which  that  aaaistance  places  him  to 
repay  the  coat  of  the  transaction  ?  If  he  at  once,  ag  is  not 
uncommon  in  our  experience,  jumps  into  work,  and  with  Lia 
,  earnings,  combined  with  those  of  hia  wife  and  children,  secures  an 
income  of  from  £S  to  £5  a  week,  with  a  freehold  farm  in  prospect 
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— can  you  object  to  his  repaying  by  reaeonable  instaJmenta  the 
expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  for  him  these  improved  circum- 
stances ?  Anyway,  is  it  fair  to  ask  his  neighbours,  whom  he  leaves 
behind  earning  only  eighteen  shillings  per  week,  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  transfer  ? 

It  may  be  asked  :  Is  this  method  of  repayment  a  possible  plan  ? 
I  reply  that  I  have  no  question  about  it.  I  may  cite  by  way  of 
illustration  the  fact  that  out  of  £1,000  advanced  two  years  ago  to 
very  poor  people  indeed  we  have  already  received  ifSOO  in  repay- 
ment, and  that  the  money  is  still  steadily  coming  along.  But  it 
must  be  plain  enough  to  all  who  consider  the  matter  that  if  you 
are  going  to  have  emigration  in  some  proportion  to  the  need  of  it, 
and  calculated  to  increase  rather  than  lessen  the  sense  of  the 
emigrant's  independence,  you  must  make  the  man  pay  for  the 
benefit  he  receives. 

I  feel  sure  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  me  to  come  to  the 
Colonial  Institute  to  show  that  an  increase  in  population  is  a 
serious  desideratum  to  many  of  our  Colonies.  That  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  by  all  acquainted  with  them.  I  hope  I  have  shown, 
however,  that  the  emigration  of  the  genuine  working-man  is  at 
least  one  means  of  meeting  this  need,  while  at  the  same  time 
benefiting  the  working-man  himself  and  meeting  the  unemployed 
difficulty  in  the  Fatherland.  I  hope  I  have  also  impressed  my 
audience  with  the  conviction  of  which  my  own  heart  is  full,  that 
the  Salvation  Army  occupies  a  position  and  enjoys  qualifications 
which  pre-eminently  qualify  her  for  conducting  the  needed  emigra- 
tion to  a  successful  issue.  I  may,  however,  recapitulate  some  of 
her  qualifications  for  this  task.  I  have  already  shown  her  qualifica- 
tions for  selecting  the  right  kind  of  emigrant.  And  as  to  her 
ability  to  keep  and  watch  over  them  in  their  new  homes  there  can 
I  think,  be  no  question.  If,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  two  thousand 
posts  in  this  country  ready  to  engage  in  the  selection,  we  have  at 
least  in  the  countries  named  a  corresponding  number  ready  to  take 
part  in  the  reception  and  settling  and  oversight  of  the  people  who 
may  need  their  care.  Wherever  you  may  wander  over  the  vast 
Canadian  Dominion  or  the  Australian  Continent,  or  the  States  of 
South  Africa,  you  will  find  the  Salvationists  have  their  agencies 
ready  and  willing  to  engage  in  this  task.  Then  her  sympathies 
also  may  be  regarded  as  a  qualification  for  this  task.  Officers  and 
soldiers  alike  are  not  only  there,  but  there  with  heart  and  minds  that 
understand,  and  sympathies  that  arc  willing  to  help  the  poor  man, 
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and  that  not  foe  payment,  or  by  appointment,  but  because  they 
liflYe  &  heart  for  it.  She  is  in  a  measure  ciiialified  by  her  experi- 
ences. She  is  not  new  at  ihii  bnsiuess.  Many  of  our  people  have 
gone  through  the  mill  of  grinding  poverty  themselves.  All  of  them 
ace  famihiir  with  bard  wor)i,  aatl  such  work  aa  theae  eraigranta  go 
to  do.  The  conscience  she  has  come  to  command.  At  least  it 
appeaTs  to  be  so,  jutiging  by  the  number  of  people  of  all  clasBea  and 
descriptions  who  are  placing  ihemselvea  under  our  cat€.  All  B-orts 
and  Gonditioiis  of  mea,  wOmen  and  cbildre:^  0.^0  doiUg  60. 

Ladiea  and  (feDtlemen,  in  diSiCuaainK  this  subject  I  hope  1  have 
not  said  anything  that  has  sounded  nnduly  asaertive  or  Tainly 
boastful  of  the  organiaation,  with  which  it  ia  my  privilege  to  he 
assoeiatei ;  but  if  I  were  diapoaed  to  indulge  a  little  in  that  direction 
I  fchiuli  I  would  close  my  remarks  by  saying  that  in  my  eatimation 
the  BalviltiOE  Army  baa,  in  her  emigration  work,  doseFved  and 
deserveB  Btill  further  the  confidence  and  practical  cooperation  of 
the  pubUc. 


I 


The  Chairman  :  In  my  opening-  remarks  I  mentioned  that  it  waa 
General  Booth's  desire  that  there  should  be  no  sot  specchea^there 
is  plenty  o(  room  for  ua  to  diseuBB  the  question  hereafteT.  B-iit  he 
will  be  very  happy  to  answer  any  question  any  member  of  the 
audience  would  hke  to  put  to  him. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Sebhidht  Ghees  :  As  an  old  Colonial  I  am  entirely  in 
fasour  of  emigration,  but  I  am  not  in  favour  of  emigrating  at  once 
the  unemployed  of  Ijondon.  There  are  many  of  them  I  know  abls 
and  wiiUiJg  to  work,  if  they  could  get  employment,  but  utterly 
unfit  at  present  to  be  emigrated.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to 
train  that  class  of  man  on  agricultural  fanns  in  the  Home  Country? 
I  have  been  aakcd  to  asaiet  in  taking  up  a  farm  in  Eaaex — or  rather 
it  ia  an  island — for  this  purpose.  It  is  an  ideal  place  in  my  opinion 
for  planting  men  in  httle  colonies  of  from  50  to  100,  and  making 
them  work  and  earn  their  owa  living.  Do  you  think  it  ia  possible 
to  taacli  men  of  that  kind  to  be  fit  for  Colonial  work  ?  They  haye 
never  been  out  of  London. 

General  Booth  :  I  will  answer  yoar  tiuestioniu  this  way.  First, 
WG  should  never  think  of  Bending  out  people  who  were  not  fit. 
There  Ib  no  question  that  among  the  unemployed  in  London  there 
are  many  who  are  not  fit.  In  the  sueoud  plaee,  there  are  many 
among  the  unemployed  in  London  who  are  fit.  And  in  the  third 
place,  there  ia  no  question  that  men  can  go  through  some  sort  of 
training  in  this  country  to  tit  them  for  the  Colonies.     We  have  at 
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present  in  our  farm  colony  about  forty,  the  whole  of  whom  leave 
London  on  Thursday  for  Canada. 

Mr.  L.  F.  ZiETSMAN  {M.L.A.  Cape  Colony) :  Can  General  Booth 
tell  us,  assuming  that  suitable  land  can  be  provided  for  emigration, 
what  sum  of  money  per  head  would  be  required  to  settle  sue- 
cessfully  the  class  of  emigrants  be  describes  on  the  -land  in  any  of 
our  Colonies  9 

General  Booth  :  We  reckon  that  it  will  cost  £500  to  settle 
a  man  and  his  family  in  this  country  on  five  acres.  We  assume  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  do  so  for  a  much  less  sum  in  Canada. 
I  believe  that  j£300  would  be  required  to  settle  a  family  there. 
But  then  they  would  repay  it- 
Mr.  E.  L.  OuTHWAiTE  (Victoria) :  The  General  suggests  sending 
unskilled  men  from  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  finding  work  in 
the  Colonies.  In  Australia  there  are  large  numbers  of  unskilled 
men  seeking  for  work  ;  there  is  a  large  unemployed  problem  there. 
The  Australians  would  naturally  say :  "  Why  send  us  unskilled  men 
to  join  the  unskilled  men  we  have  here  already  ?  "  I  want  to  ask  the 
General  what  is  the  use  of  sending  unskilled  men  from  England  to 
join  the  unskilled  men  in  the  Colonies  who  already  present  a  very 
difficult  problem  ? 

General  Booth  :  We  do  not  expect  to  have  an  opportunity  at 
present  of  sending  emigrants  to  Australia  of  any  description.  We 
are  waiting  until  they  come  to  their  senses  and  understand  what 
their  needs  are.  In  the  second  place,  we  should  not  think  of 
sending  a  man  or  a  woman  to  Australia  for  whom  a  position  had 
not  been  obtained  before  they  got  there.  It  is  true  there  is  a  large 
number  of  unemployed  in  Australia,  but,  so  far- as  I  understand,  they 
are  only  willing  to  be  employed  at  7s.  Gd.  a  day. 

Mr.  E.  L.  OuTHWAiTE :  Seeing  that  you  recognise  that  there  is 
an  unemployed  difficulty  in  Australia,  is  it  fair  to  CEist  an  aspersion 
on  Australia  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  emigration  ? 

General  Booth  :  Why  don't  the  Australians  open  their  immense 
areas  of  unused  land  over  which  at  present  only  a  few  sheep  are 
wandering?  They  will  soon  find  that  people  would  come  and 
occupy  them. 

Mr.  W.  CoWEEN  (New  Zealand) :  I  should  like  to  ask  General 
Booth,  in  reference  to  the  question  and  remarks  of  the  previous 
speaker  and  his  reply — what  has  been  the  result,  so  far,  of  his 
scheme  of  settlement  on  the  lands  set  apart  for  his  use  in  Western 
Australia  ? 

General  Booth  :   We  have  a  large  tract  of  country  there  it  is 
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true,  but  it  was  not  of  my  own  selection,  and  it  is  not  of  a  clfiBB 
adapted  foi  mixed  farming.  At  ili»  same  tim43  wc  are  working  it 
Bs  far  BiS  our  capibil  will  allow.  Wa  are  already  making  it  paj 
working  espenees.  We  have  got  some  300  souls  oa  it,  and  we  hope 
to  do  a  great  daal  better  thim  we  are  doing.  But.  we  are  hampered 
by  the  mini  mum  wages  question  ;  we  cannot  emploj  a  man  except 
at  a  Cectaiti  Yrage. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Sytneii  (Cape  Colony} :  I  should  like  to  ask  jou  if 
jour  attention  has  been  drawn  in  the  direction  of  South  Africa. 
I  am  a  Cap*  Colonist,  and  I  bQlieve  that  the  feeling  of  tie  English 
population  is  in  favour  of  your  scheme  '/ 

General  Eoqtk  :  Wc  are  considering  a  Bcheme  which  I  trust  will 
1)«  SEktiefat^tory  to  the  people  of  South  Africa.  But  Cauadn  has 
come  forward  in  the  most  open-handed  manner  and  offerod  us  the 
readiest  response,  for  which  we  are  very  grit efwl— although  of 
course  she  has  profited  well  herself^  But  there  are  plenty  of 
people  for  all  the  Colooiea.  T  should  like  to  say  here  how  much 
we  appreciate  tht  generous  gilt  of  Lady  Strathcona,  of  which  we 
hope  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  full.  I  tritst  that  the  result  will  be 
ao  gratifying  to  her  Ladyship  as  to  induce  her  to  do  the  same  thing 
again. 

The  OiiAJRMAN  ;  It  is  impogBiblo  for  tnc  sitting  hi  this  cUair,  to 
refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  (act  that  our  old  and  dia- 
tinguiBhed  friend  Lord  Strathcona  is  here.  I  a.nt  sure  we  are  much 
obliged  to  him  and  to  Lady  Strathcona  for  th^ir  handaome  donation 
Bjad  support  of  the  plan  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

General  Booth  :  I  shall  ask  you  now  to  express  our  thanks  to 
Sir  Frederick  Young  for  his  presidency  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  CHimMAN  :  I  have  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  com- 
pUraent  you  have  paid  me,  I  was  about  to  rise  topropoaa  a  hearty 
vote  of  thaoka  to  youraolf,  General  Booth,  for  the  very  brilhant 
address  you  have  given  to  us.  All  I  can  aay  l&  tihii.t  you  have  in 
the  most  eloi.|uent  terms  described  &11  my  own  aspirations.  I  have 
personally  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  all  that  you  have  said. 

General  Booth  having  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the  meeting 
termmatod. 
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The  Thirty-eighth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held 
in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  on  Tuesday,  February  27,    1906. 
Frederick  Dutton,  Esq.,  a  member  o£  the  Council,  presided. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  : — 

Mebbbs.  Gedbob  Adaus,  W.  H.  Ai».ue,  Bbv.  W.  Osbosn,  B.  Ai.i,bn,  M.A.,  Don 
P.  Absecclxratne,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Beadcbaup,  B.  Bewlet,  Bobebt  Blelocb, 
Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulweb,  G.C.M.Gl.,  Mebbhb.  J.  E.  Burbank,  Allan  Campbell, 
HoLROYB  Chaplin,  W.  Cowern,  C.  V.  Creaoh,  C.M.G.,  Henry  Davier,  Ebahk  M. 
DuTTON,  H.  F.  Eaton,  S.  Edwabus,  Aduibal  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  E.  Fre- 
nantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Mebsrb.  N.  R.  Fisher,  1.  Ginsbeko,  John  Goodlitfe, 
W.  L,  Grant,  Major- General  Sir  Henby  Green,  K.C.8.I.,  C.B.,  E.  Cottle 
Gbben,  W.  S.  Sebmoht  Gbeen,  General  Sir  Eichard  Hahiuhon,  B.E.,  G.CB., 
C.M.G.,  Dr.  Alfred  F.  Hillieb,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime.  K.CM.G., 
Messrs.  G.  N.  Hooper,  D.  M,  Jacobs,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Messbb.  R.  J.  Kent, 
B.  Ddppa  Lloyd,  L.  Loveorove,  Sir  Nevilb  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  Sib  Georoe  S. 
Mackenzie,  K.CM.G,,  C.B.,  Mbsbbs.  T.  M.  Magcibe,  LL.D.,  8.  G.  Nelson, 
E.  D'Oyly  Noble,  A.  L.  Palioloous,  Colonel  Sir  J.  Eoper  Parkinoton,  Mebsbs. 
J.  H.  Pabbeb,  W.  F.  Piper,  J.  G.,Poole.  Wybbbt  Ebeve,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  J.  West 
RiDOEWAY,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C,B.,  K.CS.I.,  Major-General  C.  W.  Bobihbon,  C.B., 
Capt.  W.  p.  Eochk,  Mr.  A.  A.  Smith.  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G., 
Messrs.  F.  MV.  Stone,  E,  E.  F.  Tart6,  Sib  E.  Noel  Walkbb,  K.CM.G.,  Messrs. 
H.  DE  R.  Walker,  M.P.,  J.  P.  G.  Williamson,  Peter  Wood,  Sm  Feedeeick 
YouNQ,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  Meeting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chairman  nominated  Mr.  Allan  Campbell  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  and  Mr.  John  Goodliffe  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  as 
scrutineers  for  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  Council  under 
Eule  62,  and  the  ballot  was  declared  open  for  half  an  hour. 

The  report  of  the  Council  and  the  statement  of  accounts  were 
taken  as  read. 

EeI'OKT. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  thirty-eighth  Annual  Report. 

The  auspicious  visit  to  India  of  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales- 
President  of  the  Institute— and  H.E.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  an 
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event  of  historic  interest,  the  royal  progress  having  evoked  an 
outburst  of  loyal  enthusiasm  which  manifested  in  a  striking  way 
the  devotion  to  the  Crown  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  Depen- 
dency and  their  contentment  under  Eritish  rule. 

The  number  of  candidates  elected  during  the  past  year  com- 
prised 81  Eesident  and  223  Non-Resident  Fellows,  or  a  total  of  304, 
as  compared  with  61  Resident  and  255  Non-Resident,  being  a 
total  of  316  in  1904.     On  December  81, 1905,  the  list  included  1,4C2 
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Resident,  3,017  Non-Kesident,  and  12  Ilouoinry  FeUowa,  or  JjiOl 
in  all,  of  whom  1,271  ho-va  compounded  for  the  Anuual  Suligcriptioa 
and  (jiialified  as  Life  Fellows. 

The  table  on  page  156  indieatee  the  Humbei"  of  Fellows  and  the 
annual  income  in  eacli  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institnte  in 

Tha  Honorary  TreaSul'ef's  statement  of  a<;ccailta  is  appeiidecl, 
and  sbowa  that,  the  loan  of  £35,020,  which  waa  raised  in  1880  for 
the  ao^nfrement  of  the  freehold  of  th«  Institute,  had  been  reduced 
on  Dectmher  31  to  £*2,-ii^  Is.  Qd. 

The  Connoil  Jiave  mnob  satisfaction  in  announeing  that  the 
bdJance  of  the  loan  will  be  paid  oil"  on  July  1,  1906  (instead  of  on 
July  1,  192G,.  as  originally  couteiuplated),  thus  freeing  the  Insti- 
tute from  all  debt.  This  notGworthy  result  has  been  greatlj' 
accelerated  by  the  lease  to  H.M.'s  Oflice  of  Works  (for  occupation 
R3  Admiralty  OESces)  of  the  three  tipper  floors  of  the  Nortbviniberland 
Avenue  building,  aa  well  as  the  Craven  Street  premisas,  for  twenty- 
one  yeare,  eniling  Juno  24,  IDOG,  The  lesseea  applied  for  an  esten- 
sion  of  the  original  ttrm  for  a  period  of  two  jcara  ;  and,  after  careful 
investigation,  it  was  deeidod  to  estend  the  tenancy  to  June  2-1, 1008, 
at  an  increased  rental.  It  is  found  tliuiti  the  adaptation  of  the  leased 
portion  of  the  building  to  the  purposes  of  the  Inatituta  will  involve 
a  eonsiierable  outlay  besides  inoceased  cogt  of  maintenance,  but  it 
is  confidently  anticipated  that  by  the  date  named  the  Institute  will 
he  ill  a  position  to  defray  tbQ  full  enioimt  out  of  its  own  resouices, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  further  burrowing.  The  Coanoil  have 
bestowfid  anxious  and  careful  consideration  on  this  important 
queeiion,  a.  special  committer  Laving  been  deputed  to  io'^uire  and 
report,  and.  they  feel  assured  that  the  decision  arrived  at  will  meet 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  Fellows  as  beins'  in  oonformity  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  Institute. 

The  obituary  of  1905  eompriEeg  one  hundred  and  two  names  aa 

given  below  : — 

James  Aitlceii  (VictorTa),  Sir  John  W.  AJiCrman,  K.CM.G.  (iofe  of  Nalal], 
Jo/m  AslnumA  (Ui(c  of  West  AJnca,).  Major  Boittflan  D.  Barnes  (Brifw/i  ftot- 
diirtis).  Sir  Jacob  75.  ISihrry  {Cape  Coknt/y),  Adam  Bealeii,  M,D,  {late  of  New 
Zaiiand).  Wen.  E.  It.  Belilios,  C.M.O,  (late  of  Hnag  A'ijhi/),  Alfred  C.  JienncU, 
M.D.  (C'apa  Colon}/).  Arthur  jR.  PhcJftHQod  (Victoria),  Bee.  H.  J.  Suttoiv, 
Maitiujid  fir'Al^ii  (tCcs^pjTi  Australia),  Ediuard  IV,  Urnwiip,  Mars  liuckley 
{Victoria),  Alfred  Uuniie,  Gtiorgi  Caw^btll,  Sir  Gcitrgi  W.  R.  Campbell, 
K.CM.G.  (late  "j  Ceylon),  Cyril  J.  Cimdy  [Brilish  Central  Africa),  H.  H. 
CiTpptr  {Caifkyn),  IlenTi/  A.  Chaplin.  L.H.C.S.E.  {Gold  Coast  Coimiy),  Tlujintm 
O.  Chown,  Charles  Chuvehill,  Willium  Clark  [Gnmada),  Adolplms  Cockburn, 
Isnac  F.  Co/ien  (Traiisvatil),  Qeariji  S.  Crnsbic  (Camrda),  Sir  Clinlon  E. 
liawiins,  E.G.B.,  0.  OeritiTLell  Did   [late  of  His   QueensCand  Ooeemment 
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OJfice),  Oemge  A.  Diok  (laU  of  Cet/lon),  ]Ioii.  Ar<hur  Tkiug!iiss  (Cape  Colony), 
Williaiii  Diuigfon,  John  Farming  (Inie  of  Triiiuiad),  ColOnsl  Albrecht  Fees 
llate  of  Qite^nslarui],  E.  G.  FiisnibtfiM.  C.M.G.  {Victoria).  WilHaM  Fowler, 
John  I'reetiiaii-  [Natal),  Scniilcn'  lion,  G.  T.  Fulford  [Canada.)^  Franpis  Gas- 
kell,  Alfred  G.  Gcrrard  (Loflos),  Major  WilliaiM  Qoddard  ('JVatwutirti), 
HiHTy  Goodmtm  (Tranjtvaal),  Wiliiam  S.  Graham,  [WcsUrti  Auslralia). 
J.  Maeiliytinld  Grant  [late  of  the  Queettslajid  Ooivmnieni  O^w),  IC.  L. 
Gurden  (I'ipierin.),  Bondix  Hallenstein  (Nein  Zen-land).  John  Harris 
[Cape  Ciiliiuyi.  IlEuri/  G.  Hiiskins  {Tranni'aal],  Jo,iiies  Hmj  [Transvaal], 
Bobert  Ha-ifnts  [Barbados),  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Q,  W.  Uerbfrl.  G.C.B.  [a 
Vice-Prfsidenli,  A.  H.  Hiclcs-Bratt  [Soutliem  Niijerin).  Harold  Rolloii 
[British  CaCumbia),  Aitgitstiis  Hubbitck,  Hon.  U.  B".  Uutton  iCwpa  CoUmjf), 
Alexander  Jokivsioii  [late  of  Singapore),  J.  F.  Jones,  C.M.G.,  John  Keep 
(New  SoH-iJt  Wales),  Sir  CanTteiimj  (J-  K-iujllys,  K.C-M.G.  [C(tv-ffrnor  of  the 
Leei^ard  Islanda],  iiudolph  Kummerev  [latif  of  Nfw  $aiiik  Walfs),  FriMicis  J. 
Lawton  [Gold  CihwI  Colany).  Edward  M.  T^ong  {Qii^e.niiliind),  Sir  Huqh  Laie, 
G.CM.G..  W.  A.  Lam  [late  nf  Neiv  ZmlatiA),  LieuL-Gfu.  E.  W.  Lmary,  C.B. 
[a  Comicillor).  R.  K.  Ma^Brlde,  C.M.6.  {late  of  d't/lon).  John  McDoiiiild  {laie 
of  Queimslaiid).  A.  J.  Malcaim,  .Ttiinea  A,  Miller  [Natal],  WiUiaiH  utilne 
[fommrfy  Hem.  CorrejiixindiTig  Secretary,  Soulk  Aitslralia],  jaiius  Mocfti  {Quid 
Coast  Colwij/)t  Thomas  Murray,  M.R.C.S.E,  tTrinklad),  St,  Hon.  Sir  Hugh 
Nelsaii,  K.C.M.G.  {hieuL-Qovernar  of  Qu&siisland),  Cluirlfa  North,  Walter  F. 
Oaiieshotl,  MJ),  [Trann-aal),  Harold  Q.  Parsons  [Logon],  Hun.  J.  T.  Peacock, 
X.L.C.  {New  /-enland),  Jfev-ry  A.  Pcrh^is  {!al«  Qf  New  S'.yulh  WaM,  Henry 
C.  TiieluLtda,  E.G.,  M.P.,  S.  B.  liiuibigion  [Lti[ros],  E.  H,  Adal^'hns  Bwiige, 
Jauwa  Rusaell  [Kern  Zealand).  Ja-mes  Rusttell  [Vie-.tiiriit].  Sir  Piter  N.  Btissell 
[late  of  .Veil)  South  Wales),  K.  J.  Sadler  [Jamaica),  LieuL-Col.  G.  Glas  Sande- 
nian  of  Eonab,  A.  W.  Sa-iidford  {South  Aiistnilia).  Cfiarlca  Schiff,  .5.  W.  Silver 
[ea:-Cmiiiciltor).  James  Sinclair  {lat4  of  Ceyl/m).  Bev.  Q.  M.  S'^vibb,  M.A., 
Otto  Slaib  [late  of  Cape  Colony),  Hon.  Charles  Stringer.  M.L.C.  {Straiia 
SBtlUnwnts),  WalUr  Slunrf-  [late  of  Cape  Colony),  Hon,  Sir  Diivid  Tttfnant, 
K.C.M.O.  [e-x^Coiin.cilliir\,  Wiiliavi  Thanison.  M.Iwt.C.E..  W.  Alcark  Tidlij 
[Qiteenaland],  Williiiin  J,  Walker,  He'iry  J,  Walter  {New  Zealand],  John  A. 
Wegg,  M.D,  [■]'<iinaica),H.  C.  Wldte  [New  South  Waie.i),  Leedliaiii  WhOe,  Him. 
Ali'J'U'tileT  WiUiniii^on,  C.M.G,  [laie  Hon.  tjorreapaiuiing  jSe^^wetJirj/,  Britislt 
H/niduras),  Harvey  Wyllu: 

Vacanoiaa  on  the  Couacil  hav9  arisen  through  the  deatlia  of 
the  Hon.  Sir  RoLert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  a  Vice-President, 
and  Lient.- General  R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  a.  Coonoillor  ;  and  the  re- 
sigiiiLtioiia  of  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart.,  and  Lionel 
Phillips,  Baq.,  Councillors.  They  have  been  filled  up  ad  mterivt, 
and  gubject  to  contirmation  "by  tho  FgUows  iind-er  the  proviaions 
of  Rule  6,  by  tlie  appointment  of  Field -Marshal  H.E.II.  the  Dukg 
of  Connauglit,  K.O.,  G.C.M.G.,  as  a  Vice- PreaiiJant,  and  tlie  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Alb&rt  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  Hir  Geoi'gQ  Sydenham  Clarke, 
G.C.M.G..  F.R.S.,  and  J.  G.  Colmer,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  as  CoanciUors. 
The  following  retire  in  conformity  witb  Rule  7,  and  are  eligible  for 
re-electaon : — Preaident :  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Walea,  K.G., 
G.CM.G.  Vice-PreaidentB :  The  Eail  of  Aberdeen,  G.O.M.G., 
Earl  Gray.  G.CM.G.,  the  Eapl  of  Jersey,  G.O.B.,  G.CM.G.,  Lord 
Brassej,  K.C.B.,  and  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.     CouncillorB: 
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The  Hon.  T.  A.  Brasaey,  Lieut.-General  Sic  J.  Bevan  Edwards, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M,G.,  Sir  George  S. 
Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq.,  and  S.  Vaughan 
Morgan,  Esq. 

The  annual  dinner  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Eooma  on 
May  19,  under  the  presidency  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  and  was  a  highly  successful  gathering. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Eoad,  on  June  30,  by  permission  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  attended  by  about 
2,000  guests. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  since  the 
date  of  the  last  Annual  Beport ; — 

Ordinary  Meetings. 

"Problems  and  Perils  of -Education  in  South  Africa." 
P.  A.  Barnett,  M.A.,  H.M.I. 

"  The  Crown  Colonies  and  Places."  Sir  Charles  Bruce, 
G.C.M.G. 

"  Imperial  Organisation."     Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart, 

"  New  Zealand  and  its  Dependencies."  The  Earl  of 
Eanfurly,  G.C.M.G. 

"  The  British  Empire  in  the  Far  East."  Alleyne 
Ireland. 

"  The  Anglo-Australian  Position  frbra  an  Australian 
Point  of  View."     W.  J.  Sowden. 

"  The  Future  of  Western  Canada."    E.  B.  Osborn. 

"  The  Progress  and  Problems  of  the  East  Africa  Protec- 
torate."    Sir  Charles  Eliot,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Afternoon  Meetings. 

"  English  Schools  and  Colonial  Education  :  how  can 
they  be  linked  ?  "     Hubert  Reade. 

"The  Emigration  of  State  Children."  C.  Kinloch 
Cooke,  M.A.,  LL.M. 

"Sierra  Leone,  and  its  Undeveloped  Products."  T.J. 
Alldridge,I.S.O. 

The  Institute  has  become  a  recognised  centre  where  recent 
and  authentic  intelligence  on  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  may 
always  be  obtained,  and  a  great  variety  of  useful  information 
has  been  imparted  to  Fellows  and  other  inquirers  during  the 
past  year. 
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Tfae  pragreas  of  tbe  Library  lias  been  well  maintained,  the  various 
s-ecUong  having  been  Icopt  up-to-date,  and  gaps  iilled  by  tlie  acquj. 
sitioa  of  BOVQtftl  old  and  valualilo  worka.  It  haa  always  been  the 
desire  of  the  Council  that  the  Libiarj  oE  the  Institute  GlinuIJ  Iib  tlie 
most  complete  and  repreEentative  in  existence,  in  all  brancliea  of 
Colonial  Literature,  and  they  believe  tbat  this  is  now  the  case  both 
as  regards  the  official  ancE  general  sectfbns.  The  large  number  &f 
applicabiona  received  not  only  from  the  general  public  hut  from 
Government  departments  and  various  public  bodies  for  permission 
to  consult  the  Library  is  aaffieient  guarantee  as  to  its  utility,  md 
a  strong  proof  that  a  Liliraiy  restricted  to  the  literature  of  all  the 
outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  has  nnw  become  indispensable. 
Special  collections  are  to  be  found  on  the  well-filled  shelves  regard- 
ing the  Botany,  Ethnology,  Geology  and  other  branches  of  Bcienee 
of  the  Colonies  and  India,  and  -within  the  last  few  years  the  Law 
Reports  and,  the  leading  legal  works  of  reference  have  been  gathered 
together  for  the  use  of  legal  men  and  others,  either  resident  in  or 
visiting  this  country.  In  several  instances  the  Law  Reports  are  not 
published,  but  tie  following  aee  bow  aYnilable  for  reference  purposcB 
in  the  Library :  Dominion  of  Canada,  Quebec,  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba,  the  North-West  Territoriea,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland, 
New  South  Wales,  South  Auatralia,  Queensland,  Western  Auatralia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Jamaica,  British  Guiana, 
and  Cyprua.  The  co-operation  of  the  Law  Societioa  of  those 
Colonies  which  have  not  yet  supplied  the  Reports  is  earnestly 
reqneatedf  in  order  that  this  a,lready  valuable  collection  may  be  com- 
pleted. Ihe  privilege  of  boiTowing  books  from  the  Library  has  been 
exercised  by  i\.  large  number  of  Fellowa  engaged  in  special  research 
worlt,  aeientiflc  investigations,  and  in  the  study  of  Colonial  questions 
generally.  The  additions  to  the  Library  numbered  1,4GH  volumes^ 
1,937  pamphlets  and  parts  ;  43  maps ;  72.  photographs  ;  and  45,386 
newspapers.  The  collection  of  uewKpapers  and  other  periodical 
literature  auppliea  information  regarding  current  eventa  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  constitutee  a  rich 
fund  for  the  investigation  of  future  writers  of  Colonial  history. 
These  files  have  been  presentei  to  the  British  Museum  for  several 
years  past,  where  they  are  permanently  preserved,  and  rendered 
accessible  to  FelloWfi  of  the  Institute  at  all  times.  The  Directories, 
Handbooks,  Official  Gazettes  and  general  works  of  reference  of  the 
Colonies  and  India  continue  to  form  a  special  feature  of  the  Library, 
whilst  every  endeavour  ia  made  to  supply  the  latest  statistical  in- 
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formation  regarding  trade,  shipping,  population,  &c.,  of  dll  parts  of 
the  Empire.  With  the  ijanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  has  been  sidded  to  the  list  of 
Institutions  in  paragraph  261  of  the  Colonial  Regulations  to  which 
printed  copies  of  Acts  passed  by  Colonial  Legislatures  are  annually 
supplied.  The  Council  are  indebted  to  a  large  number  of  donors 
(a  list  of  whom  is  appended)  for  many  valuable  donations  received 
during  the  year.  On  December  31,  lOOa,  the  Library  contained 
61,294  volumes  and  pamphlets  (all  relating  to  the  Colonies  and 
India),  and  338  files  of  Newspapers. 

The  Council  recommend  the  Fellows  to  make  the  following 
alterations  in  the  Rules  of  the  Institute  : — 

(o)  That  the  following  new  Rule  be  adopted  ;— 

"  15a.  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  jised  as  an  address 
On  any  circular  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a 
business  character  intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a 
public  company." 

[b)  That  Rule  16  be  repealed  and  the  fallowing  Rule  substituted 
lor  it : — 

"  16.  "Whensoever  there  shall  appear  to  the  Council  to  be  cause 
for  the  removal  of  the  name  of  any  Fellow  of  the  Institute  from 
the  List  of  Fellows,  or  on  receipt  of  a  requisition  to  that  effect 
■with  the  reasons  stated  and  signed  by  not  less  than  twenty  Fellows 
of  the  Institute,  the  subject  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Council ;  and  if  the  Members  of  the  Council  present  in  each  case 
and  being  not  less  than  twelve  in  number  shall  by  a  majority  of  nqji 
lesa  than  three-fourths  determine  to  remove  such  Fellow,  his  name 
shall  be  cancelled  in  the  Register  of  Fellows,  provided  that  no  such 
resolution  shall  be  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  a  Life  Fellow  unless  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  to  remove  such  Fellow  shall  be  confirmed 
by  an  ordinary  majority  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council  at 
which  not  less  than  twelve  Councillors  are  present." 

The  Council  have  again  been  in  communication  with  H.M. 
Government  as  to  the  levy  of  double  Income  Tax,  and  submitted 
that  the  whole  question  of  duplication  of  taxation  within  the 
Empire  could  with  advantage  form  the  subject  of  inquiry,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  extont  to  which  such  duplication  occurs  under  the 
present  laws,  and  what  practical  steps  could  be  taken  to  avoid  such 
duplication  in  the  future.  Representations  on  the  same  subject 
have  been  made  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  and  the 
Agents-General  for  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,   South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Natal.  The  Lords  CommisBionerB  of  the 
Treasury  have  in  reply  intimated  their  inability  to  reconsider  their 
previous  decision  on  this  question,  but  the  Council  are  atill  of 
opinion  that  the  existing  anomaly  might  easily  be  remedied  by  a 
short  Aet  of  Parliament  declaring  that  where  profits  are  liable  to 
Income  Tax  in  any  British  Colony  or  Dependency,  they  shaJl  not  be 
liable  in  Great  Britain  to  any  tax  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  Colonial  and  British  Income  Taxes. 

The  Council,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  have  congratulated 
H.M.  Governments  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  on  the  reduction  of  postage  on  letters  between 
the  two  countries,  believing  as  they  do  that  the  cheapening  of 
Imperial  postal  facilities  is  calculated  to  promote  trade  and 
Btrengthen  the  boQds  which  unite  the  King's  Dominions. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  continues  to  attract  an  undimin- 
ished stream  of  population  and  capital,  which  bears  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  vastness  of  its  resources  and  the  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants,  while  the  inauguration  of  two  new  provinces  still 
further  indicates  the  rapid  development  of  its  western  area.  The 
patriotic  action  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  undertaking  to 
bear  the  cost  of  the  defences  of  Halifax  and  Eaquimault  relieves 
the  Mother  Country  of  a  considerable  outlay  which  she  has  hitherto 
had  to  incur  iu  the  maintenance  of  those  important  strategical 
positions. 

The  question  of  more  adequately  flopulating  the  Australian 
gontinent  is  engaging  attention  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
and  measures  are  now  being  taken  to  attract  a  desirable  class  of 
emigrants  from  these  isles.  The  Council  note  with  satisfaction 
that  the  Government  of  Australia  has  requested  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence  to  prepare  a  general  scheme  for  the  defence  of 
the  porta  of  the  Commonwealth  for  submission  to  Parliament,  and 
that  a  ready  consent  to  undertake  the  work  has  been  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Deakin. 

The  researches  of  men  of  scientific  eminence  who  took  part 
in  the  recent  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  South  Africa  will,  it 
is  anticipated,  have  a  beneficial  efi'ect  on  the  development  of  the 
latent  resources  of  that  important  part  of  the  Empire  and  the 
spread  of  information  respecting  it. 

The  Council  observe  with  much  pleasure  that  Colonial  students  of 
art,  on  showing  properly  authenticated  certificates  of  merit  from 
their  own  Colonies,  are  now  admissible  to  the  Boyal  Academy 
Schools  without  having  to  pass  the  preliminary  examination. 
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A  circular  relating  to  Colonial  Conferencea,  and  having  an 
important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  organisation  which 
has  frequently  come  under  discussion  at  meetings  of  this  Institute, 
was  addressed  in  April  last  by  the  Right  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton, 
K.C.,  M.P.  (as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies),  to  the  Governors 
of  the  self-governing  Colonies.  The  Circular  recited  the  history  of 
previous  Conferences,  suggested  that  the  Conferences  .  should  in 
future  he  styled  meetings  of  the  Imperial  Council,  and  that  a  per- 
manent Commission  should  be  formed  to  which  the  details  of 
questions  discussed  by  the  Imperial  Council  could  he  referred.  In 
deference  to  the  views  which  were  expressed  in  reply  to  the  said 
Circular,  it  seemed  to  Mr,  Lyttelton  desirable  that  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  interesting  subject  should  be  postponed  until  the 
meeting  of  the  next  Conference. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the 
success  of  the  efforts  which  the  Institute  lias  continuously  made 
for  thirty-seven  years  past  in  favour  of  all  movements  for  con- 
solidating the  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  fostering  the  interests 
of  its  various  members,  including  the  great  self-governing  nations 
of  our  own  race  whose  development  and  progress  have  been  pheno- 
menal. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

J.  S.  O'Halloban, 

Secretary. 
January  16, 190C. 
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BTATKMBNT  OF  RBCBinifl 
Fob  thk  Teaa  khdinq 


BSCEIPTB. 

Bank  Balance  as  per  last  Acconnt £936  8  8 

Cash  in  hands  of  Hon.  Treaanier 6  0  0 

«            „         Secietarr S  1  II 


t  I.  d. 


017    S     7 


6  Life  Sabscriptions  of  £2a 120    0    0 

US  Life  Subscriptiona  of  £10  and  under  to  com- 
plete          G64  15    0 

71  Entrance  Feea  of  £3 213    0    0 

203  „  „       £1.1* 213    3    0 

16  „  „       £1.  19*.  to  complete   20    6    0 

111  Arrears  of  Sabscriptions  123     4    0 

1,309  Subecriptionaof  £2for  1905.... 2,618    0    0 

1,494  „  £1.  1*.  for  1905 1,668  14    0 

13  „  £1  or  less  to  complete 8  12    0 

211  „  19s.  to  complete    200    9    0 

44  „  £2for  1906,  in  advance  ...  88    0    0 

86  „  £1.  Is.  for  190C,  in  advance  90     6    0 

8  „  „         1907,  „  3     3    0 

1  „  „        1908,  „  110 

5,9U  12    0 

Aunnal  Dinner,  received  in  connection  with 316    0    0 

CoaverBazione,  ditto    191  10    0 

Rent  for  one  year  to  December  25, 1906  (less  Property  Tm) 1,140    0    0 

Insurance  repaid 7    7    0 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers,  &c. 61    4    3 

Interest  on  Deposit , 6  18    9 

Jom^ 879     8     9 


£8,993    6    4 
£samiued  and  found  correct 


January  18,  1906. 


F.  U,  DANGAR 1    „        .    ,j, 
n.  F.  BILLINGHURST  /  ""'"*■  ^^ii<»-'' 
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AND  PAYMENTS 
Dboeubeb  81,  1905. 


Payubntb. 

£     M.   d. 

Salaries  and  Wagea 2,077     8    8 

PioceedingB—Printing,  &c 299  19  10 

Journal- 
Printing ^431     4     8 

Poitage 170    3  11 

COl     8    7 

Frfnting,  ordinary 73    7  II 

Postages,  ordinar?  209    7    5 

Advertising  Meetings 25    0    0 

Meetings,  Expenses  of  IM  !.'>    G 

BeportiDg  Meetings    32  11     0 

Stationery.... Id  13     4 

Newspaper! ISO    3     1 

Library — 

Books  £168     5     1 

Binding  69  14  11 

Maps    1     5    0 

219     5    0 

Fuel,  Light.  *o IGO    8    6 

Boilding — Furniture  and  Repairs 255     1     0 

„         Beconstruotion  of  Drainage  System  (balance  of)  ......        62    7    G 

Guests' Dinner  Fund  40    8     6 

Bates  and  Taxes „,.. 401     9     G 

Fire  Insnranoe 26  18    0 

Law  Charges    2    2    0 

Telephone 17    0    ff 

Annual  Dinner 333  17    0 

Convenarione — 

Befreshments £136  17    2 

Electric  Lighting,  Jcc 48  14    7 

Floral  Decoratioui    20    0    0 

Music  54    3    0 

Printing 18    7    8 

Fittings,  Fimiiture,  &c 22    0    0 

Attendance,  Sco 24  17    0 

324  19    B 

Gratuity   ; 100    0    0 

Miscellaneoufi 7f>  15    8 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  refunded  18    5    0 

Payments  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Interest £144     1  10 

Principal 3,332  10    4 

-^ 2,476  12    2 

8,311     4  .  G 

Balance  at  Bank £667    G    2 

„      in  hands  of  Secretary  24  16    8 

_682_1  10 

£8,993     C     4 

M.  F.  OMMANNBT,  " 

Honorary  Treaiurp; 
fttnvary  1,  190C, 
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LIST  OF  DONOES  TO  THE  LIBRARY-1905. 


Aberdeen  University 

Aborigines'  Protection  Society 

Adams  &  Rees,  Messrs, 

Adelaide  University  (South  Aus- 
tralia) 

Admiralty,  The 

Africa,  Proprietors  of 

African  Book  Co,  (Cape  Colony) 

African  Commerce,  ft-oprietors  of 

African  Society,  The 

African  Standard  (Mombasa),  Pro- 
prietors of 

African  World,  Proprietors  of 

Agricultural  Repotter  (Barbados), 
Proprietors  of 

Alcan,  Felix 

Allen,  George 

Allen.  Mrs.  H.  E.  (Canada) 

Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd, 

American  Coloniaation  Society  (Waeh- 
ington) 

American  Geographical  Society  (New 
York) 

American  Mission  Press  (Singapore) 

Andrew,  Rev.  A. 

Anger,  W.  H.  (Canada) 

An  jo,  Jos6  (Antigua) 

Annual  Review  Publishing  Co, 
(Canada) 

Anthropological  Institute 

Antigua  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Argosy  (British  Guiana),  ProprietotB  of 

Annidale  Express  (N.S.  Wales),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Arnold,  Edward 

Arnoldi,  F.,  K,C.  (Canada) 

Asbburton  Mail  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Aspiuall,  A.  E, 

Assam,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Auckland  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science 


Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 
of 

Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  London 

Australasian  Hardware  and  Ma- 
chinery, Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 
Record,  Proprietors  of 

Australasian  jonmal  of  Pharmacy, 
Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Book  Co. 

Australian  Field  (Sydney),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Journal  of  Education, 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney), 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Mnseum  (Sydney),  Trun- 
tees  of 

Australian  Mntnal  Provident  Society 
(Sydney) 

Australian  Stock  Esohange  Intelli- 
gence, Proprietors  of 

Australian  Trading  World,  Proprietors 
of 

Automobile  Club  Journal,  Proprietors 
.of 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the 

Bail  laud.  Emile 

Balasingham,  K.  (Ceylon) 

Bale,  Son  Sc  Danielsson,  Messrs.  John 

Ballarat  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Balme,  Messrs.  0.,  k  Co. 

Baltimore  Geographical  Society 
(United  States) 

Bambrick,  E.  V.  (Natal) 

Bank  of  Australasia 

Bankets'  Institute  of  Australasia 

Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 

Barbados,  Government  of 

Earoda  State,  Government  of  the 
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^^m           Batfivia^jchGenootsoliBp  van  KnDEten 

British  GiLiana  Board  of  Agricnllurft             V 

^^M               ea  \VeteGscIin|jpeD.  [ta.tavia 

BritiS'b    Guiana   Chamber    of    Com-            1 

^H            Baylej  &  '^o,,  Messre.  A,  W.  (Lonrenro 

merco                                                              H 

^^1               Marques) 

British  Gniaoa  Immigration  Depart-            1 

^H           BeaTtfort  Comier  (Cape  Colony),  Fro- 

•Dent                                                               H 

^^U               prietors  of 

JJritiali    Ghiqub   riwiitTtte  of   Mines           1 

^H            :BG!iti'oii,  General  H..  C.B. 

and  For^efila                                            ^^^H 

^^H            Bedford    Enterpiiee    (Cape   Colony)^ 

British  HondnraB,  Govemment  of           ^^^| 

^^U               Frcprietors  of 

Biltish  Mosenm,  Tnieteea  of                    ^^^| 

^^H           Iteotham,  Gcoi^ 

British  Naw  Guinea,  Lient.-Govemor 

^^M           Beira.  Post,  Proprietors  of 

of 

^^M           Jtoll  &  Co..  Messrs.  Deiirhtnn, 

Brilish  North  Borneo,  Governor  of 

^H           Ballamy,  0.  V.  (Let^os) 

Britisli  ^onih  Africa  Oo. 

^^H            lii^mroso  &  Snns,  Messrti. 

Britis.h    Tiada    Journal,    FroprietorB 

^^M           Bcndigo  Advertiser  (Viatoria),    Pro- 

of 

^^1               pEiotors  of 

British  Women's  I^naigration  Associa- 

^^1            Hengnl,  A^iatii;  Sg^ety  nC 

tioB 

^^H            Bengal  CbamlieT  of  CoiaOierce 

Brodrick,  A. 

^H           Bengal,  t^ecrctnry  to  Gofcmment 

Brooks  &  Co.,  Mesars.  W.  (New  South 

^H           Ilerkck-y,  Captiiin  J.  U.  U. 

Wales) 

^^M           Beftnuda,  Goverament  of 

BnioG.  Sir  Charles,  O.C.M.G. 

^H           fiermuda  Colonist,  Propilctors  of 

Budget  pflew  Ftymonth,  New  Zea- 

^^H            Iliimini^hnm  Univ-CTeity 

land ),  Tropri-etors  of 

^^M           Blach,  HuTgcon- Major  W.  0. 

Bud-M'Belk',  1.  {Capo  Colory) 

^^M           Blackwood  .t  Sons.  Messi's  W. 

Tintftwayo  Chronicle.  ProprieDors  of 

^^m           Blechyndcn,  Hhn  li. 

Balawajo  I'liblic  Library 

^^M           Bloemfontein,    P'OEt    f Orange    Itiver 

BuU,  C.  ftl.  (New  South  Wales) 

^H               Colooy).  ProprietoH  <^£ 

Burriiell,  II.  C.  (Newfoundland) 

^H          BfrmbBy.  Gof^rame&t  of 

Bureau    of    Statin  ties,    Washingtott, 

^^H            Booe6,  Jitme^  B. 

U.S.A.                                                ^m 

^^M           Boston  Public  Libmry 

Biirg^,  C.  0.                                               ^^H 

^^M           Boyle,     Sir     GRvendis.li,     £.C.M,G,, 

liurkij,  Wolli^slf^y  (Jatnaicn)                     ^^^H 

^^M               (ManritinB) 

Burma.  Goveinmcnt  of                             ^^^H 

^^1            Bradbury.  Agncw  k.  Co.,  Messrs, 

Burnbiim  lIa.nipdeQ  (Canada)                  ^^^H 

^H           Brassey.  Ul.  floa.  Lord.  K.C.B. 

llnrt,  Aodrew                                             ^^^| 

^^M           BrisbBDe  Oljsober  of  Commerce 

Ciuubrid  g:Q  UniTersity  Fross                     ^^^H 

^^M           Brisbauo  Courier  (Qaeensland),  F;o- 

Cameron,  Piof.  J.  H.  (Cntiada)                        V 

^^M               prietora  of 

Canada,  Department   of  Agrionlture       ^^H 

^^M             Bristol  Polilio.  Libraries 

end  Statiatica                                          ^^^M 

^H            BritaTiiiia,  PropHetovs  of 

CEinntla,  l.)epartment  of  Labour                 ^^^| 

^H            Itritiata  and   8outh    African    Esport 

Canada,  Department  of  the  Int^erior           ^^^H 

^H                Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

C.'knaila,  Gcogrtiphi^i  Board  of                          V 

^H            Britiij)!  AttEtraliLeian,  Fropnetore  of 

Cn.nnda,  Geolflgical  Scirvey  of                    ^^^B 

^H            British  Central  Africa,  E.M.'s  Cum- 

Cajiada,  Government  of                             ^^^| 

^^^               misgioDer 

Canada.  Higfb  Commissioner  foj               ^^^H 

^^B           British.  Colnmbia,  Qovernmcnt  of 

Canada  Law  Book  Co.                                      V 

^^L          British    ColLimbia    Inland  Board   of 

Canada  Permanent   Morfgage    Cor-              1 

^^^^^^      Trade  fKAmloopii) 

poratioo                                                            ■ 

^^^^^B  Britiaii  Columbia  Mijii^tar  of  Mines 

Canada,  Itoyal  Society  of                                    1 

^^^^^  Eritist  Columbia  IVovinciaJ  Bateau 

Canadian   ^aakeT.9'  Assooiation  (To-              M 

^^r             ut  MitiCd 

TOQto)                                                                                               H 

^^M           Britisli  Columbia,  La.n'  S.ocicty  of 

Canadian  Forestry  AsEOci&tion                         1 

^^1           Britiali  Columbia.  Mining'  Eschanga, 

Canadian  Institute                                             1 

^H              Proprietois  of 

Canadian  Magazine    (Toronto),  Plo-       ^^m 

^H           Britifih  Columbia  Review,  Proprietors 

prietors  of                                               ^^^M 

■               ol 

Csnadinn  Legal  PnblisbiJig  Co.                  ^^^| 

^H           British  Empire  League 

Canadian  Munioipal  Jo-uinal,  Fraprle<       ^^H 

^H           British  Qiaiana,  GoTemtucDt  of 

lors  of                                                               1 
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^M         Canailian  Fiicilio  Railway  Co. 

China  Mail  (Hong  Kong),  ProprietorB 

^M          Caiiaiimn  Preference  League 

of 

^m          CanudiaD  Press  Syndicatu  (Honlreal) 

Ghristcbaich    FcesB   (Nen   Zealand), 

^1          Canterbury  Agricultural  and  PastoTal 

Proprietors  cf 

^1             Association  (Ne'w  ^eiJand) 

Chronic  la    (South    Anstralia).    Fro- 

^M         Canterbury  CollegE  (New  Zealand) 

prietora  of 

^B         Canterbaiy    Tides    (Hew    Zealand), 

-Clinroh  MiselotDLTy  Society 

^M               Proprietors  ol 

CitiL^en,  FroprletoTs  of 

^^L          CftntLic,  Dr.  Ja.mes 

Cljirendori  Press 

^m          Cape  Axgaa,  Vrcrpnetan  of 

Clarion  (British  Haaduras),  Propria- 

^1        CBpe    Chnrcli    Maathly,    Proprietora 

tors  of 

H 

Clark,  J.  Murray,  K.C,  (Canada) 

^1        Cape  Daily  Telegrapli,  Froprleton:  of 

Clafery,  Enounrd 

^H        Cape  Mercury,  Propiietore  of 

Clougbei.J.  P.                                                 ^m 

^H        Cape  of  Uciod   Uci^iei.  Ageol-Geceral 

Clougher,  Ibomas  It.                                      ^^H 

■            far 

Clowes  &  Sons,  Messrs,  William                    ^^^| 

^H        Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Qeolfiglcal  Com- 

Cofchlan.  T.  A..  I.S.O.                                      ^H 

^H            mission 

Cold  Storage  nnd  Ice  Association                 ^^H 

^H        Cape  of  Go<:>d  Hope,  Department  o£ 

Cold  Storage,  Fropiietors  of                                  1 

^H            Agiicultore 

Collcns.  J.  H.  Ci'rinidad)                                      T 

^H        Cape    of    Good    Hope     Govcroment; 

Colliery  Goardian,  Proprietors  q[                             ■ 

^M         Ui6\6gi6t 

CMlins,  Sons  &  Co.,  Mesyi-s.  W.                             1 

^M        Cape  oi  Good  Hope,  Government  of 

Colomb,  Colonel  George                                  ^^M 

^M        Cnpe  of  Good  Hopo  DniTorflity 

Ccvlomho  MuRenm  (Ceylon)                             ^^H 

^H        Cape  Timea,  Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Dank                                                       ' 

^H       Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Ccmmerca 

Colonial  Consignment  and  Distrlbat- 

^H       Capitalist.  I'loprict-ora  of 

ing  Co, 

^H        Capricomian    (Queensland),   Proprit- 

Colonial  Guardian  (British  Hondnias), 

^H            toia  of 

Proprietora  of 

^1        Cannoriy,  Prof.  P.  (Trinidad) 

Colonial  Mining  News,  Proprielors  of 

■        CurtiweJi  Cu„  The  (Cannda) 

Colonial  Office 

■        Ciirt«r,  C.  B.,  KC.  (CaiMa) 

Co'louiser,  Proprietors  of 

^H         CasB-ell  ii  Co.,  M«ssra. 

Colyae,  H,  A.  de 

^H        Central    Afi^icau    Times    (BUntyre, 

Comit^  de  TAfriquc  Ftan^ies  (Pwis) 

^M           B.G.A.),  Proprietors  of 

Co3BmeTcial(Manitoha),  Propriet^rsof 

^H        Central  Provinces  of  India,  Govem- 

CommereiaJ  Intolligeace,  Proprietora 

^H            ment  of  the 

of 

^H        Central    Sonth    Atricao     nailnays, 

Commercial  Intelliganaa  Publishing 

^V            General  Manag'er  of 

Co. 

^K         Ceylon,  Government  of 

Commonwealth  of  Aurtntlia,  Comp- 

^B      CeyloQ  Independent,  PropiietoriB  of 

troller- Q  eneral 

^H       Ceylon,  !MediG&l  College 

Commonwealth  of  AoBtralia,  Govern- 

^^1        Oeylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of 

mGiit  of  the 

^H       Ceyloii,  Pc>fittiia^ tor-General 

Consolidated    Goldfleldfl     o^     Sootlj 

^H       Ceylon  Standard,  Proprietorfl  of 

Africa,  Ltd.                                                   ^^ 

^H        Ceylon,  SurvcyoE'St^neral 

Constable  &  Co.,  Mmssre.  A.                            ^^^H 

^H       Caylon,  Timea  of,  Proprietora  of 

Coolgardie  Miner,  Proprietors  of                  ^^^H 

^B       Chafe,  L.  P.  (Nciwroatidland) 

Co^operatise  Printing:  l^ociety                       ^^^H 

^H       Chambers,  Captain  E.  J.  (Caunda) 

CoDrg,  Chief  CommiBBioner  of                       ^^^| 

^1      Chapman  &  Hall,  Mcs^jra. 

Copp  Clark  Co.,  The  (Canada)                      ^^H 

^H      Chaj-bonnier,  A.  (Cunaila) 

Cotton,  Sir  Henry,  K.O.Sj.                           ^^H 

^B      Gharlattetomn  Herald  (P.E.I.),  Pro- 

Cowen,  Cbarlee                                               ^^^| 

^H          pnetors  of 

Clitic,  Fronrictors  of                                      ^^^| 

^M       ObarltoD,  John  (C^nfida) 

Crofton,  F." Blake  {Nora  Scotia)                   ^^1 

^H      Chfl-tto  &  Windiis,  MeEfis. 

Cronn  Agfints  for  the  Colonies                        ^^^| 

^H      Ohemiet  and  Dmggiat  of  AuBtraluBlai, 

CiuidkBiiank,  J.  0.  (British  Guiana)             ^^H 

^H         Proprietors  of 

Cnndall,  Frank  (Jamaica)                              ^^H 

^H      Cbevrillon,  Andr^ 

Cyj)rns,  Govenim«nt  of                                   ^^^| 

^^^^^1^'              Thirhj-eigiith  Anniial  General  Msetiwj.              ^^^^^^^^M 

^H             Daily   Britisli  Whig  (Ciiimaii),   Trc- 

Eastern  ProvEace  Herald  (Port  Blira-           1 

^^M                 ^\Aiittire  of 

heth),  TroprietoTg  of                              ^^M 

^^M            Duly    Chraoiale    (Britiah    Guisna), 

fiLUti.  J.  H.  (Gtiylan)                              ^^H 

^^M                ProprietDTs  of 

Eaton,  W.  H.                                             ^^M 

^^1            Daily  Mail  (Queensland),  ProprietorB 

Kihcburgh  Dniversity 

^1 

Edwards.  Stanley 

^^m            Daily  News  (NewJouncHtuid),  Proprie- 

Egmont  Star  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 

^^M               loTS  ai 

tors  of 

^H             Daily  Kecord  (Queeaslajid),  Proprie- 

Efj-ypt,  Qavemmeut  of 

^^m                tora  oE 

Emigniuts'  Information  O^w 

^^1            Daily    Te1egT&)j!i    (La.uUL'CE'tAii,  Tob- 

Engineefing;     Asspcjiatinju    qE     New 

^^M                  mania),  ProprietoTS  of 

Souih  WflJea 

^H             Daily  Te]<;^a.ph  (Napier,  N.Z.),  Fro- 

Emjineeriiig-  TimeH,  Proprietors  of 

^^B                prietora  of 

Rrmijlii.gnr,  C.  0,.  K,<J.  (Canada) 

^H             Daily    Tel>agra,pli  (New  Bnumvick), 

BveningfloraJd  (KewEoandland),  Fro- 

^^1                Frapriatore  of 

prielora  of 

^H             Daily   Telegraph   (Qaebec),   Troprig- 

Evening  Post  (New  Zaaland),  Proprie- 

^H               tor?  ot 

tors  of 

^H             Dalgsty  ^  Co,,  M-osstb.  (Nbv  Soatli 

Breaing   Telegraoi  (Newfoaadlaud), 

^M                        WdcR) 

Proprietors  of 

^H             Dii.lt<iii,  K-  H.  G. 

EKchange  and  Mart,  Proprietors  o£ 

^^H              Dan^r,  F.  H. 

Falkland      Islaaila,      Quvi^rblnent      o£ 

^^1             DnrtcT  jc  Sons.  Messrs.  (Caj)etowD) 

the 

^H              Davey,  Flack  U  Co.,  Measrs. 

FarraerB*  Advocate    (New  Kealand), 

^^1             DavM,  Han.  L.  O.  (Canada) 

Propriptora  of 

^^M            Dftvig  &  Sons,  Meaars.  F.  (NataH 

FnrmingWorld (Canada),  Proprietors 

^H             Darig,     Hon.     M*.     DaxneLl,    O.M.ti. 

of 

^^1                 (British  Ciuinna) 

Pedentliet  (Qrenada).  Proprietors  of 

^H             De  Doeck,  F 

Tederateil  Malay   ►itates,    KuKident- 

^^H             Die  La  More  Press 

Geoaral                                                  ^^^^ 

^H             De  LiBBa,  Alfred  (New  South  Wal**) 

Federation,    poac     la-     Dgf^nse     dee     ^^^^ 

^^H               DeebarfttH        Advertiein^         Ageetjj 

Jqtefets  Beiges  a,  TEiraiiKer                    ^^B 

^^M                 (Cftnitrla) 

F&rgnj^oo,  Hern.  Joliii,  O.M.G.,  M.L.C.            1 

^H             DesiBbrdine.  J.  (Ga.niula') 

(Ceylon)                                                        ■ 

^^1             Deutaoha  Kolonialf{«eells(;ha,ft 

Fergn^n,     Messrs.     A.     M.     Jic    J.            ■ 

^H             D«  Vos,  F.  H.  (Cej'lon) 

(Ceylon)                                                  ^^B 

^^1             DiamoBd    Fields    Advertiser    (Kim- 

Fetherstonbau^li,  E.  J.  (Canada)           ^^^| 

^^m                 iserlej),  Proprietorg  of 

Fiji,  Qovemmeoc  oi                                 ^^^H 

^^1               Digbjk  Long  &  Co.,  Mc^sprti, 

Fiji  Times,  Proprietom  of                       ^^^H 

^H             Doberck,  W.  (Hong  Kong:) 

FioiU'cial  Time.s,  Ltd.,  The                    ^^^H 

^^B             Dcmiaica  Gutirdian,  iPrDpiietora  of 

FiiDt,  Tlioraas  Li.  (Cnnfula)                      ^^M 

^^M             DomiaicAn,  Proprictgrs  uE 

Fkireiih,  b\  E.  (Mnuriliua)                                  ■ 

^^H               Draoe,  Heti.ry  J. 

ITo-rt  B'Baufort  Advocate,   Proprietora            H 

^^1             Dfeeeler,  UoDcad 

1 

^^1             Dablio  UnLveFsity 

Fort  St.  George,  India,  Seccfttary  to     ^^J 

^^M             Du-fban  Corponition 

GorernmeDt                                          ^^^H 

^^1              Durban  High  School 

France,  Mini.st&re  das  Ooloniee               ^^^| 

^^M              Durban  Public  Libtu,ry 

Eraser,  W.  Percy                                       ^^^B 

^^M             Durham  tTnivcTslty 

Free  Press  (Newfoundland),  Prapriei            1 

^H              DattoDK  Frederi-^^k 

torS'  of                                                            H 

^H              Giuit     Africa     Protectorate,     H.M.'a 

Free  Trade  League                                          H 

^H                  CocniuiHsioner 

Friend  (Orangu  Biver  Cglony),  Pro-           ■ 

^H               Kast  End  Emigtatiou  Fufiii 

piielore  of                                                            ■ 

^^B              EoHt  and   West  (India),  Proprietora 

Frowdc,  H-enry                                                 1 

^H 

Gambia,  GoveniniBDt  of                                   1 

^H              Ea£t  India  AsBocEation 

Garden  and  Field  (Mouth  Aufitrnlia^,    J 

^^M             Ea^t  London  Dispatch  (Cape  Colony), 

PropriQtoTSi  of                                       ^^^H 

^H                  PriiprietorB  of 

Gny  .t  Itird,  Messrs.                               '^^H 
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CTeeloBg  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 

OenUeman's    Magazine,     Proprietors 
of 

Geographical  Association 

Qeraldton    Express    (W,   Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Germany,  Government  of 

Gibraltar,  Government  of 

Gilchrist  k  Powell,  Ltd.,  Measrs. 

Girooard,       Mr,      Justice       DesiT6 
(Canada) 

Gold  Coast  Colony,  Government  of 

Gold  Coast  Leader,  Proprietors  of 

Goldsbrough,  Moit  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 
(Victoria) 

GoidoD  &■  Gotch,  Messrs. 

QoQgh,  E.  H. 

Gow,  Wilson  Sc  Stanton,  Messrs. 

Grant,  W.  L. 

GrassI,  Prof.  B. 

Green,  Miss  Eda 

Green,  K.  Cottle 

Grenada,  Government  of 

Greytown  Gazette  (Natal),  Proprietors 
of 

Qrey-Wibon,  Sir  William,   K.C.M.Q. 
(Bahamas) 

Griffin,  Watson  (Canada) 

Grooott's  Mail  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Gaerin,  Mrs.  R.  C.  (Canada) 

Owelo  Times  (Rhodesia),  Proprietors 
of 

Hachette  et  Cie.,  Messrs. 

Haight  k  Co.,  Messrs.  (Canada) 

Haliburton,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B. 

Hamilton,  J.  <J.  (Canada) 

Hamilton  Public  Library  (Canada) 

Hamilton       ScJentific      Association 
(Canada) 

Harbor  Grace  Standard  (Hewfonnd- 
land),  Proprietors  of 

Harford,  Dr.  C.  F. 

Haring,  O. 

Harper,  Dr.  J.  M.  (Canada) 

Hastings    (British    Columbia)    Ex- 
ploration Syndicate 

Hatbawav,  Mrs.  Ann  (Canada) 

Hay,  W.  J. 

Hazell,  Watson  Sc  Tiney,  Messrs. 

Health  Resort,  Proprietors  of 

Heaton,  J.  Henniker,  M.P. 

Heidelberg   and    Standerton    News, 

Proprietors  of 
Higgins.  Bev.  F.  L.  (Canada) 
Hills,  Major  Edmond  H.,  O.M.G. 
Hobart  Meronry,  Proprietors  of 
Hom&and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors  of 


Home  and  Farm  (N.S.W.),  Proprietors 

of 
Hong  Eong  General  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 
Hong  Kong,  Government  of 
Hong  Eong  Daily  Press,  Proprietors 

of 
Hong  Eong,  Medical  Department 
Hong  Kong   Telegraph,   Proprietors 

of 
Hooper,  Cecil  H. 

Howard  Smith  Co.,  The  (Victoria) 
Hugues,  L.  A.  (Mauritius) 
Hurst  li.  Biackett,  Messrs. 
Hutchins,  Miss  B^  L. 
Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Hutchinson,  Sir  Joseph  T.  (Cypma) 
Imperial  Department  of  Agricnlture 

for  the  West  Indies  (Barbados) 
Imperial  Institute 
Imperial  Library,  Calcutta 
Imperial  Soath  African  Association 
India,  Government  of 
India,  Geological  Survey  of 
India,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Indian  Churchman,  Proprietors  of 
Indian  Opinion  (Natal),  Proprietors 

of 
Indian  Tea  Association 
Industrial  Publishing  Co. 
Inland  Sentinel  (British  Columbia), 

Proprietors  of 
Institut  Colonial  International,  Bmx- 

elles 
Institute  of  Bankers 
Institute  of  Bankers  in  South  Africa 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
Intercolonial    Medical    Journal     of 

Australasia,  Proprietors  of 
Intercolonial      Kailvray      Co.,     New 

Brunswick 
International       Buddhist       Society 

(Burma) 
International  Federation  of  Master 

Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers 

Association 
International  Mercantile  Agency  of 

Canada 
Ireland,  Alley ne 
Irish  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Iron  k   Bteel    Trades   Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Jack,  D.  R.  (New  Brunswick) 
Jack,  Messrs.  T.  C.  Sc  E.  C. 
Jalla,  Rev.  Odoardo 
Jamaica  AgricultuifU  Society 
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^^1            Jjimnloa  Cliurcli  Aid  Aesociation  in 

Lecwaic)  [slaoda  Free  Ffcbe,  Propria.            V 

^^H                England 

tore  of                                                       ^^M 

^^H            JamELJaa  ChuTcboia.!],  Proprietors  of 

Leeward  Inlands,  GovGmment  of             ^^^| 

^^H           jAiDaica  Dally  Telegnipli,  ProprietoTS 

Lehigh,  M.  S.  (Canada)                            ^^^| 

^H 

Le  Journal  de  FrangaJsa  (Honlreal).       ^^H 

^^1            JamaicjL  Department  of  Agriculture 

Proprietors  uf                                                 1 

^^1            Jamaica,  Director  of  Fublic  Oardena 

Le  Mois  Oolonial  at  Maritime  (Paris),             1 

^^1               an'X  Plantaiiona 

Proprietors  of                                                      1 

^^H             J^mA'Ca  Gleaj>er,  Propriutorg  of 

L''iloniiiic,  Leovillo  (Mauritins)                          ■ 

^^H             Jamaica,  Oovemment  of 

Library    of    Congress,     Washington,               H 

^^1            Jtimaica  Institute 

U.S.A.                                                      -M 

^^B            jH.maiC3,  Bejii^trar- Gen  oral 

Library  Syndicate  (Cambridge)              ^^^H 

^^H            Ja.maica  Times,  Fropriietors  of 

Lire  (Melbourne),  Proprietors  at            ^^^H 

^^1           Jamaica,  Weather  Office 

Lindlej,  Percy                                            ^^H 

^^1            Jardine,  D,  K.  (Dritish  GuiaiiiO 

Livorpool  Geograptical  Booiety                       H 

^^H           Jayewardene,  A.  St.  V. 

Liycrpool  iQcorporated  Chamber  of             1 

^^1            J  e  mi  ugh  am,     Bir     Hubert    E.     B., 

ConnnerGo                                                      1 

^H                K.O.M.G. 

Liverpool  Inetitate  of  Tropical    Ra^             1 

^^1            Jdlf,  Leslie  (Ta-nmania) 

Bcarch                                                             1 

^^1              Jutn  h  Co.,  Mi?B?ra.  (t'*ip«  Town) 

Liverpool  University                                  ^^M 

^^1             £n.'gourli«  UltiBr(Wast(<riiAiiBtmIia), 

Lieing'sione  College                                  ^^H 

^^H                PrcipTietors  ai 

London  Chamber  of  Oommerea                ^^^| 

^^B            Kal^oorlie  Wcetem  Argns  (Westero 

London  Printing  and  Lithograpliing      ^^B 

^^1                Au>;ti^1i;i),  Froprietorii  o£ 

Co.  (Canada)                                                  I 

^^1            Kaudvan  (Geyloii),  IVoprietcr  rif 

Lncdon  Scliool  of  Economics                           1 

^^1            Kesfin.Fanl,  Trench,  Trilbner  4:  Co., 

Lonijley,   Hon.    Mr.    Justice    J.    W,             1 

^^H                        MCSSTB, 

(Nova.  Scotia)                                          ^^M 

^H             KDllocd,  E.  A.  (MiUiitaba) 

LoDgmaas,  Green  k  Co.,  Kfouu^.             ^^^^ 

^^1            Eennellyr  D.  J.,  K.C.  (Kova  Scotia.) 

Lorho,.  Lg  Com.matidant                           ^^^| 

^^1            Ken  Itojal  Gardens,  Diieotor  of 

Lorti,  Professor  S.  A.  (Canada)                       V 

^H              Kimterlej  Corporation 

Low,  Mftrston  &  Co,,  Messrs.  Sampson             1 

^H              Rinyion,  W,  A.  (Cspc  Colon;) 

Liinn,  Dr.  Henry  S,                                                H 

^^1             Eolaniital  Mnsenm  (HnnTlem) 

Lniitijr,  Kogo                                                     1 

^^1             Koton.]nl-WirtjJclia.fUidic8      Komi  tee 

Lyttelton  Timea  (New  Zealand),  Pro-             H 

^H                (Berlin) 

prietors  of                                                      1 

^^H            Kotiinklij,k  Institnnt  Cs  Gravenbag[e) 

McCann.  P.  A.                                             ^^B 

^H             Kiislina  Saja  Bioayu.  (India) 

McClnrg  &  Co.,  MSESTrj.  A.  0.  (CIdcagO,      ^^H 

^^1             Kriigersdorp  Standot'd,  Propiict'org  fif 

U.S.  A.)                                                           ^H 

^^1            La  Belgique   Caloniale  ot  Maritima 

McKvoy,  Uernarrl                                            ^^W 

^H                (Bmselles),  Proprietors  oE 

Mc-Qill     College      and      Unirereity             1 

^^1             Labuan,  Governor  of 

(Montreal)                                                      1 

^^1             Lagos,  0Dvoriiaient>  gf 

McKim  k  Co.,  UeaerK.  (Cnnada)                     H 

^^1            LagoB  St^hdard,  Pfaprietors  ai 

Mackay  Mercury  {Qneensland)^  Pro-               H 

^^1             Lagoa    Weekly'  Record,    Praprielora 

prietor.4  of                                                      ■ 

^H 

Mackay  Standard  (Queenelaiid),  Pro-             1 

^H            La  Ligue  Maritime  (Paris) 

prietois  of                                                      1 

^^1             Larapref,  Colonel  J.  J. 

MoLean,  R.  D.    Donglns  (New  Zoa-      ^^J 

^^1            Lane.  John 

landj                                                       ^^fl 

^H            La  Nonyelle  France  {Canada).  Tro- 

Macmillan  Ji  Co..  Messrs.                         ^^^H 

^^1                prictors  of 

NrcTavisli.  Rev.  W.  S.  fCann.la)               ^^H 

^H            La  Patrie  Fnbli.sbSng  Co.  (Canada) 

Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce                ^^^| 

^^B            LagncestoD  Examiner,  Proprietors  of 

Madrns  Mail,  Proprietors  of                     ^^^H 

^^H              I^uris,  T,  WemCr 

Hafeking  Mail,  Piopriftors  of                    ^^^| 

^^^            Lawrence  &  Bnllen,  Messr;;. 

Maiden,  J.  H.  (New  South  Walea).          ^^H 

^^1            Ledg-er,  Henry 

Maitland  Mercury  (New  Sooth  Wales),             ^k 

^^1            Lee  &  Co.,  MeSBis.  (Bermuila) 

Proprietors  of                                           J 

^H            Leeds  Public  Free  Library 

Malta  CIiTODicle,  Fioprietora  of                ^^^1 

^^^           ^eqds  Upivcrsity 

filalla,  Goverpmept  of                               ^^^| 
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Manawato  Standard  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Manchester  Geographical  Societr 

Manchester  University  Press 

Manitoba,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Manitoba,  Oovemment  of 

Manitoba  Public  Works  Departmeat 

Marshal!  Brothers,  Messrs. 

Marshall  &  Son,  Messrs.  Horace 

Martin,  Hon,  Mr.  Justice  ircher 
(British  Colambia} 

Maryborough  Colonist,  Proprietors 
of 

Mather  k  Crowther,  Messrs. 

Mathieson,  G. 

Maurice,  R.  T.  (South  Australia) 

Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mauritius,  OoTemment  of 

Maori  tius  Public  Library 

Meelant,  H.  8.  (Transvaal) 

Melbourne  Age,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works 

Melbourne  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Public  Library,  Museum, 
kc. 

Melbourne  Punch,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  University 

Melville  &  Mnllen,  Messrs. 

Monge,  George  (Canada) 

Mercantile  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Mercer,  Nicolaus  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Merchant  and  Shipper,  Proprietors  of 

Methuen  It  Co.,  Messrs. 

Michel,  C.  L.  (Mauritius) 

Midland  News  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Might  Directories,  Ltd.  (Canada) 

Miles,  Henry  (Canada) 

Military  Gazette  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Mille,  Pierre 

Mining  Record  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Mining  Journal,  Proprietors  of  the 

Miramichi  Natural  History  Associa- 
tion (New  Brunswick) 

Mirror  (Trinidad),  Proprietors  of 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden  (U.S.A.) 

Modder,  Frank  (Ceylon) 

Mombasa  (British  East  Africa) 
Trading  and  Development  Syndi- 
cate 

MonetaryXimes  (Canada),  Proprietors 
of 

Montreal  Daily  Star,  I^roprietoi's  of 


Montreal     Fharmaceatical    Journal, 

Proprietors  of 
Montreal  Weekly  Herald,  FroprletoTS 

of 
Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Montserrat  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Morang  &  Co.,  Messrs.   George   N, 

(Caimda) 
Morel,  E.  D. 
Morgan,  S.  Vaughan 
Morning    Chronicle    (Nova    Scotia), 

Proprietors  of 
Morning  Herald  {Western  Australia), 

Proprietors  of 
Morning  Telegram  (Winnipeg),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Morris.  Sir  Daniel,  K.C.M.G.  (Bar- 
bados) 
Mosse,  Bsecutors  of  the  late  J.  K. 
Motorist  &  Traveller,  Proprietors  of 
Mowbray  Jc  Co.,  Messrs  A,  R, 
Murray,  John 

MuB^e  dn  Conf^.(Bruzelles) 
Napier,  New  Zealand,  Mayor  of 
Nassau    Guardian    (Bahamas),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Natal,  Agent- General  for 
Natal,  Commissioner  of  Mines 
Natal  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Mines 
Natal,  General  Manager  of  Railways 
Natal,  Government  of 
Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 
Natal,  Port  Captain 
Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
National  Council  of  the  Svangelical 

Free  Churches 
National  Geographic  Society  (Wash- 
ington, U.S.A.) 
National    Monthly  of  Canada,  Pro* 

prietors  of 
National  Review,  Proprietor  of 
Natural  History  Museum 
Navy  Leagne 
Negreiros,  Almada 
Negri  Sembilan,  British  Resident  at 
Nelson  Evening  Mail  (New  fjeatand), 

Proprietors  of 
Nettancourt-Vaudeoourt,  Jean  de 
New  Brunswick,  Government  of 
New    Brunswick,    Natural    History 

Society  of 
Newcastle     Morning    Herald    (New 

South  Wales),  Proprietors  of 
Newfoundland,  Government  of 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  George 
Hew    South    Wales,   Agent- General 
for 
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New  Sonth    Wales,  Departmenl    of 

Lands 
New  South    Wales,    DeptirtciieDt    oE 

Mioes  ati'd  A^cultuie 

New  Kouth  W'alea,  Qi;atog-icaI  Survey 
New  South  WaJes,  Govemiiieiit  of 
New  Sonlh  W.iies,  Pnbliu  Library 
New  Kouth  WaLos  Railway  ComuiiB- 

aioncrB 
New    Sonth    WaJes   Slieep-breefiurs' 

Asauciaiiun 
New  York  Pulilic  I.iljra.Tj 
New  ZeaJand,  Ageot-General  for 
Hew  Zealand  Departmeiit  oE  Agri- 
cult  ure 
New  ZbrIilihI  Depa.rlment  of  Labour 
New  Zealand  Kafoier,  Prnprietora  of 
New  Zealanil,  Govemmtmt  ef 
Now  Zciilaiid,  Govemiiienr,  Gen!(ig"ist 
New  Zealaad  Graphic,  Froprietors  at 
New  Kefilanil  nerald.  Proprietors  of 
Kew  Zealand  Ids ti lute 
New    Zealand  Mining  JoumaJj  Pro- 

prietore  of 
New  Zealand,  Begiatrar- General  v! 
New  Z^alsjid  Trad*  Heriewj  Proprie- 

U>tB  of 

New  Zealand  "UDiversity 

Niperin,,  NDrtlJGrn.Tlie  Higli  CommiH- 

Rioner 
Nigeria,  Soutliern,  The  High  Coramis- 

sioner 
Niabet  &  Co.,  Meears  James 
Nor'  West  ^■'a^ne^  (Winnipeg),  Pro- 
prietors □£ 
Nortb,  r.  W. 

North  BomBo  Hertiltl,  PMpfiatoM  ot 
North  Ohiaa  Homld  (Bhanghai),  Pro- 

prietora  of 
North-Eastero    Rhndesia,    The     Ad- 
ministrator 
Hortbera  Territory  Titnea  (8.   Ana- 

tndi»).  Proprietors  of 
North  Qaeeaaland  Ueiald,  PTopri.Btora 

o£ 
North  Qii^eijHliiii(i  Begister,  Proprie- 
tors of 
North-West   Territories    of    Cnmiitt, 

Government  of 
Nova  Scotia.  GovemroeDt  of 
Nova  Scotia  Historical  Snoiety 
Nosa  KcoEina  Institute  of  Bcienco 
Kova  Bcotian.  Proprietora  ot 
Oamarn   Mail  (New    Zealand),   Pro- 

priet-ors  of 
Oliphant,  AoLlerauii  i  Ft-rrier,  Mesata. 
Ons  Lend  (Cape  Town),  Proprietors  of 
Ontiurio  AssociAtiuo  of  Architects 


Oalario,  Darea:^  of  Mines 

Ontario  Department  of  Agricull.uie 

Ontario,  Depfirtmeot  of  Crown  Lnnds 

Ontaiia,  Government  ol 

Ontario  IliBlorical  Society 

Ontario,  MiniHlcr  of  Education 

Ontario  Provinci.ll  Musenrn 

Oranp(!  Kivec  Colony,  Govctncaont  of 

Oriental  Dniversity  loHtitute 

Olago    Daily   TimeB  (Now  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Otngo  Witness,  Propriel.ora  of 
Ottawa  Daiiy  Citizen,  Proprietors  of 
Ottawa  Free  Pieee,  FroprieLora  of 
OtlawB  ['riversity 
Our  Waslern  Empire,  PTOprietoM  at 
Owen  lii;  Co.,  Me,=8TS.  A. 
Paliang',  Brilisli  Resident 
Pankhiirst,  H. 
Parker,  Crilchley 
Parker,  F.  II.  (Cypraa) 
Parker,  J.  Tl. 

Parker,  W.  R,.  P.  (Ciiiada) 
rajkimscn,  M.  (lanada) 
Ppfitoralirit's     He  view     (Melhoume), 

Propriet-ora  of 
Patent  Offi.pe 

FatlefHon,  William  (Canada) 
Ferak,  Brili.'Jh  Resident 
Peny,  Sir  Allna  (Ceylon) 
Perth  Chamfier  of  ComniBreeCWestarn 

Anstralia) 
Philii)  fi  Sod,  Messra.  G. 
Phillips.  C,  M. 

Philiipa,  C.  M.  (Straits  Settlements) 
Pioang  Gazeti«,  Proprietors  of 
PUiitei's'i  Oommaroiel  Gasette  (Mao- 

ritiwa),  Proprietors  of 
Plnotera'     AasocUition     of     C^lon 

(Kandy) 
Plate  k.  Co.,  Messrs.  A,  W.  A,  (Ceylon) 
Polynesian    GaKetta  (Fiji),  Fiopri*- 

tors  of 
Polynesian  Society  (New  JSealand) 
Poole,  Eilwitt  (Canudal 
Port    Elizabeth    Chamber    of    Com- 

merce 
Port  of  Spain  Qaafitte,  Proprietor  Of 
Poll  a  Cu.,Mea5r*,  JanieH(NFwYort) 
Poveriy  Bay  Herald  (New  Zealand), 

PropriatorB  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Government  ol 
Prince  (Natal),  Proprietors  of 
Province,  The  (Uritisk  Columbia),  I'TO- 

prietoTB  of 
Public  lli-coril  Offme 
PnbKc  Works,  Pc^prietorj  of 
Paini,  Prof.  Carlo 
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Punjab,  Government  of  the 

Putnam's  Sons,  Messrs.  G,  P. 

Qnebec,  General  Ooancil  of  the  Bar  of 

Quebec,  Gorerament  of 

Queen's  College  and  University,  Kings- 
ton, Canada 

Queensland,  Agent-General  for 

Queensland  Country  Life,  Proprietors 
of 

Queensland  Geological  Snrvey  Depart- 
ment 

Queensland,  Government  ot 

Queensland  Government  Statistician 

Queenslantt  Grazier,  Proprietors  of 

Qaeensland  Law  Joamal,  Ltd. 

Queensland  Mercantile  Gazette,  Pro- 
prietora  of 

Queensland  Public  Service  Board 

Queensland,  Royal  Society  of 

Queenslander,  Proprietors  of 

Band  Daily  Mail,  Proprietor  of 

Band  Pioneers  Association  (Johannes- 
burg) 

Rangitikei  Advocate  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Redruth  School  of  Mines,  Cornwall 

Ben^,  Charles  A. 

Representative  and  Free  Press  (Cape 
Colony),  Proprietors  of 

Resources  of  British  North  America, 
Proprietors  of 

Review  of  Reviews  tor  Australasia, 
Proprietors  of 

Review  of  Reviews,  Proprietor  of 

Rhodesia  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 

Rhodesia  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Rhodesia  Museum 

Bhodesian  Chamber  of  Mines 

Rivers  Ltd.,  Messrs.  Alston 

Robinson,  Dr.  Chalfont 

Robinson,  John  (Transvaal) 

Bod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Proprietors 
of 

Roger,  Norman 

Ross,  Henry  (Canada) 

Roth,  H.  Ling 

Royal  Asiatic  Society 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon 
Branch) 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch) 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Royal  Engineers'  Institute,  Chatham 

Royal  Geographical  Society 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (Queensland  Bran  oh) 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (, Victoria  Branch) 

Royal  Institution 


Royal  Scottish  Qec^raphical  Society 

Royal  Society  of  Literatnra 

Royal  Statistical  Society 

Royal  United  Service  Institution 

Russen,  H.  C,  C.M.G.  (N.S.  Wales) 

RusseU,  W.  A.  (Capetown) 

Rjrie  Bros.,  Messrs.  (Canada) 

Sands  &  McDougall,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 

Sandwith,  Dr.  F.  M. 

Sargant,  B.  B.,  (Transvaal) 

Harasavi  Sandaresa  (Ceylon),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Sarav/ak,  Government  of 

Saskatchewan,  Government  of 

Saturday  Nigbt  (Toronto),  Proprietors 
of 

St.  Eartholontew's  Hospital  and 
College 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal, 
Editor  of 

St.  Christopher  Advertiser,  Proprie- 
tors of 

St.  George's  Chronicle  (Grenada), 
Proprietors  of 

8t.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

St.  John's  Ambulance  Association 
(New  South  Wales  Centre) 

St.  Lucia,  Administrator  of 

St.  Vincent,  Administrator  of 

St.  Vincent  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Schwarz,  Prof.  B.  H.  L.  (Cape 
Colony) 

Sealy,  Bryers  &  Walker,  Messrs. 

Searcy,  Alfred  (South  Australia) 

Selan'gor,  British  Resident  at 

SeychellcB,  Government  of 

Shelford,  R. 

Short,  Charles 

Sierra  Leone,  Government  of 

Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Singapore  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Skeffington  &,  Son,  Messrs. 

Smily,  F.  (Canada) 

Smith,  Elder  k  Co.,  Messrs. 

Smith,  Hon.  F.  B.  (Transvaal) 

Smith,  Laurence 

Smith's  Suitall  Press 

Smith,  W.  E. 

Smithsonian  Institution  (Washing* 
ton,  U.S. A.) 

Societtk  Italiana  d'  Esplorazione  Geo- 
graflcae  Commerciale  (Milan) 

Soci6t6  d'Btudes  Colonialea  (Biux- 
ellesl 

Society  of  Arts 

Society  of  Comparative  Legislation 
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^^M            Soniersel  Emlget  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 

Sydney  Oaily  Tolcgfaph,  PrOiprietord          ■ 

^^M                prigLara  of 

1 

^^M             tjonnenscheiD  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Swan 

Sydney  Mail,  Proprietors  of                             ■ 

^^U             Sottiui,'JiilGa 

S-ydaey  Morning'  Herald,  PropriatOTB           J 

^^1             Sontb  Afrloa,  Proprietary  of 

^m 

^^H             South   Afncan    AssodatioQ  lor   tlis 

Sydney  Puljlic  Library                             ^^^H 

^^M                Advancement  of  Science 

Sydney  Stock  and   Station  Jonroal,     ^^H 

^^M            Soutti  AMcan  Exporla.  rroprietors  of 

PropriHtors  of                                                ■ 

^^M            SouLh    Afriuati    InautuocL-,   Banklni; 

SydnBiy  Trade  Ecvieiv,  Pcoprietora  of             1 

^^M                nod    Commercial     OaSiette    (Capo 

Sydney  Univeraity                                            1 

^^1                Town),  PTO[irictor.-i  of 

£jiaoDs's    Metearological    Magaxiae^            ■ 

^^H              Botit'li    Atrichia    L^iW    Journal,    Fru- 

Editor  of                                                               fl 

^^U                prietors  of 

TuHe  Talk  (Mclhoiirfi«},Proprieto]:sol            J 

^^M            South  African  List  of  Schoob,   fro- 

Ta.masaa.,  Paul                                          ^^^H 

^^M                priours  of 

Tatigye,  i^ir  RicliEird                             ^^^M 

^^H            South  African.  Minos,  Propiiotara  of 

Tarill  Coimniaaiou                                   ^^^H 

^^M             Honth    African  Newa  (Cape    Town^, 

Tariff  Reform  Leacnn                              ^^^| 

^H                 Froprietora  of 

Ta^smaoia,  A^ent-Generaj  for                   ^^^| 

^^B             South  Afilcau.  ?liiLa3ophica!  Society 

Tasmauia,  (iaverDment.  of                       ^^^| 

^^B             6aath  African  JKQTiew,  Proprietora  of 

Tasmaaia,  fCeg'istrar- General                   ^^^H 

^^1             Boath  Aostmlia,  AgecL-Qcneral  £o[ 

Tasnianiau  Mail,  Proprietors  of              ^^^| 

^^1             tjoatii  Australia,  Govercmeat  o£ 

Tcnaauit,  Hcrcolcs  (Transvaal)               ^^^| 

^^H              Soiitli.  Auatmlia,  Itoyal  Society  of 

ThomiJson,    Hon.   W.    A.    (F^Iklan^ 

^^K            Sontli    Aiutrallfm    AilvetLuiei',     Vim- 

IrilaadH) 

^^H                prlstora  of 

Timara  Herald,  Froprietora  of 

^^B             South     Anstralliui     Pablic    Llbiary, 

Timber,  Proprietora  of 

^^B                 Museutu,  &c. 

Timber  Tradoa  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

^^m              South  AuftmJian  Be-gister,  Froprietora 

Tim&s  (Medicine  Hat,  Canada),  Pjo- 

^B 

prietora  of 

^^B             South  Au.§l:railiaiiScIiDDl  of  Mioe^  and 

Times  of  Natal,  ProprictorB  at 

^^m                Indus  tries 

Timsa  of  Swaiielan-d,  Proprietors  of 

^H             gQQth  Auatmliau  Zoologluul  ami  Au- 

Times  Press  (Biimbav) 

^^M                Qliuiati^atioD  tDOoie'ty 

Todd,  fiir  Charles,  k.CM.O,  (Soath 

^^M             SoatLern  llhoiie^iai  GoveniTiieiit  q! 

Australia)                                              ^h 

^H             Southlahd  Times(New  ZeftlanfiJ,  Pro- 

TL)roato  Board  of  Trade                           ^^^| 

^^K                prietors  of 

Toronto  Globe,  Fraptietors  of                  ^^^| 

^H             apark.  W.  Stale;  (Oaoada) 

ToToato  News.  FropFietnr9  of                    ^^^| 

^^m            Hpeyer,  Dr.  H. 

Toronto  Pnblie  Library  (Canada)           ^^^| 

^V             SLaaforcl,  Edward 

Toronto  University  (Canada)                  ^^^| 

^H             ataaford,  WiHiaiD 

Torres  Strait  Pilot,  Froprietorfl  of           ^^H 

^H             Star  (.Joli.inneshnrg),.  Proprietors  of 

Toariat,  FropriutiiraoE                               ^^W 

^^1              St-orkcy,  Mrs, 

Toynbee.  Captain  Honry                                  1 

^^B            Station  AgToni>iaiquB(KIa.aritius) 

Tramway  aod   Bailnay  World,  Fro'             1 

^^M            Stiitist,  Propriiitnr^  o£  tbe 

prietors  o£                                                      1 

^^H              Htuveos  k.  Sdqa,  ]\1i::5st3, 

Transvaal  Advertlaer,  ProprietOIS  o£                 V 

^^M             SteveuB  J£  Uaynca,  Messra, 

'J'ransvaal  Chamber  of  Mia^s                            % 

^H            Stewart,  C.  W.  A. 

Transvaal  Depai'tmeat  o£  Agrioultm-e       ^^M 

^m             stock,  EllLot 

Transvaal,  GeologiQal  Surt^ey                   ^^^| 

^H             Straits  Echo,  Pioprietora  of 

Transvaal,  Qoverament  of  tbe                  ^^^| 

^^H             StTaitB  SetttementB.  GovoraiQeot  of 

TraQ!«vaal  Loader,  Proprietors  of            ^^^| 

^H            BtraLts  Times,  Proprietors  of 

TransTaal  Technical  Institute                 ^^^H 

^^M            BbreetA  Co.,  Messrs.  G. 

Trappi.li;  Mission  (Nntnl)                         ^^^| 

^H            Stuart,  Colonel  J.  A.  M.,  O.B.,  t.M.C-. 

Trinidad  A^-nculturiv]  Society                  ^^^| 

^H            Sagax  Jonroal    and  Tropical    Cuiti- 

Xiinidad  ESotanlcal  Department             ^^^| 

^^B                ^^tor  (Quecnelaud^,  PcopriotoiB  of 

Tritii4»4,  Goverament  of                        ^^^| 

^^B            SiiQ  (N'ew  Bninawick),  Propriotgrs  Of 

Trinidad,  negistrfLr-General                    ^^H 

^H              Surreyor,  PrOpdelars  □£ 

Tropical  Agriculturiat  (Ceylon),  Ph>-            V 

^^^^     Stttton,  C.  W. 

prietors  of                                                     fl 

^          ^ZjT^^^^F^K^^^^^^^mM 

HHHH 

^^^^V                     Thirbj-cigkih.  Amucat  general  Mcelhuj.                 l7t             ■ 

^H           Tropicsil  Life,  Proprietors  oE 

Weekly   Columbian  (British  Colum- 

^H         TurkB-  aod  Caicos  lalands,  Tbe  Com- 

bia),  Proprietors  of 

^H              MiBsioner 

■\Veeklj    Gonrier    (Utnnceston.  Taa- 

^M          Union  Galoniale  FraDi;aise  (Paria) 

miinia),  Proprietors  of 

^M          United  Frovlaues  of  igm  and  Oudh 

Weekly    News    (British    Columbia), 

^U              (Indiu),  Govccnm-eDL  of 

Proprietors  of 

^1           TTnited  Service  GnEette,  E'roprietars  oC 

Weekly    Official    Intelligence,    Pro- 

^^         United  States,  Depart ment  vt  Agri- 

pria  tota  of 

^m            culture 

Weekly     Record    (Taranaki,    N.Z. ), 

^H          United  States,  Dep&itment  of  State 

PToprietors  of 

^V          Ciiwin,  H.  U. 

Weekly   Eecorder   (Bartiadoa),  Pro- 

^H          Un-win,  Mrs.  8.  T.  (Cejlon) 

prietors  of 

^1           Unwin,  T.  Fisher 

Wellington,  Cbaiabar  of  Coramerca 

^M           Dp^ala,  UniversUy  of  (Sweden) 

(NcwZealanfl) 

^B          Vacber  k-  Sods.  Qttigara. 

Wellington    Harbour    JSoard     (Sew               | 

^M          Valraa,  £'rof.  G. 

Zealand)                                                     ^^^| 

^M          Vannoaver  Board  of   Tra.de  (Bntlab 

West  African  Mail,  Proprietors  of            ^^H 

^B              Columbin) 

West  Australian,  Proprietors  of 

^1           Viiuso,  SlEttterJi.'  Co.,  Messrs,  (Nelal) 

West  Australian Mi-oing,  iic,  Jciirnal, 

■            Vetcb,  Colonel  E.  H.,  C.B, 

Pj-Optietcirt  of 

^U           VicboTiB.  Colooiet  (British  Columbici), 

Western  Australia,  Ag-ent -General  for 

^1               Froprletors  of 

Western  Australia.  Altorney-Genersil 

^M           Victoria,  Department  of  AgriouitarB 

Western    Australia,    Department  of 

^^          Yictoria,,  Governnicnt  of 

Agricultuie 

^H          Yictoria  Qor&rnineDt  StatiaC 

Weat«Tn         Australia,        Qeological 

^H          VictO'ria  Institute 

Survey 

^H          Victorlii  Medical  Board, 

Western  Australia,  Govoniment  of 

^H          yictK>ria,  rharmac;  Board  of 

Western    Msiil   (Western  Australia), 

^H          'Victoria  riiblJo  Library,  Museuro,  kc. 

Proprietors  of 

^H          Victoria    Pablic     Library,     Western 

Western  Pacific  Herald  (Fiji),  Pro* 

^H             An^tr^lift 

pheUii's  <jf                                                   ^^ 

^H          'Victoria,     KegiElra.!      ot     Friendly 

W^at  India  Oominittee                                 ^^^| 

^H              BooietleB 

Westminster  Co.,  The  (Canada)                  ^^^| 

^H          Tiotoriii,  Rojal  Society  of 

Westminster  Press                                       ^^^| 

^1          Victarla  Timee   (British   Oolumbia), 

Wc!>tminster  Public  Llbmrles                     ^^H 

^H              rroprietoTS  of 

Wbitcombe  k  Tombs,  Ltd.,  Mossft. 

^H          TictorJa  UniveraiLy  (Canada) 

(New  Zealand) 

^H          YigDaud,  Henry 

Wienand,  C.  F,  ('Jmitsvaal) 

^^K         Voice  (St.  Lucin),  Proprietorj!  at 

Willcocka,    Sir     WDliam,     K.O.M.G, 

^H         Wagbom,  J.  B.  (Wlnnipes) 

(Egypt) 

^^1          'Waimata  Titnesi  {Kew  Z^caJacd),  Pro- 

WiUiH,  J,  C„  M.A,  <Cey]on) 

^^1              pri  etors  oE 

Willraore,  Mr.  Justice  J,  &,  (ligypt) 

^H          Wales,  Univ«Tsitv  College  of 

Wikon,  Effing-ham 

^M          Walker,  W.  S, 

Women's  Cunadian  HiBtorical  ISociely 

^^1          Wfillace,    Mi^    'Ben a    (New    South 

of  Toronto 

^B             -Walas) 

WoodliousB,  MessTB.  0.  M.  Jt  C, 

^H          Wanganui    Herald    (New  Zealand), 

Woodvilli!  Examiner  (New  Zealand), 

^H              pToprietors  of 

Proprietora  of 

^B          Waulias,  T,  I),  (Victoria,) 

Wright,  Major  W.  J.  (Canada.) 

^H          Ward,  Lock  &  Co,,  Measis. 

Wynberg  Times,  Proprietors  of 

^B          War  Office 

Yeoman     (Wanganui,     U.Z.),     Pro- 

^V          'WiUT^n  &■  Sons,  l^essrs. 

prietore  of                                                ^^^| 

^1           "Wason,  J.  Catheart,  M.P. 

YoMbg,  Sit  Fredenck,  E.O.U.G.                 ^^M 

^^L          Waterlow  fi  Sons,  JMessrs. 

Young,  Hon.  Jamea.  H.  (Baliaaiai)            ^^H 

^H         "Weddel  &  Co.,  Me^ra.  W. 

Zanzibar  Gazette,  Froprietori;  of                ^^^| 

^^1         Wsedeo,  Warren  (Queen^land^ 

ZimnLormann,  Dr.  A.                                   ^^H 

1 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THB  LIBHAST   DUBINO   THE   YEAR   lOQfi, 


Hods  of  ADqnlildoD 

Talamei 

PimiplUetii, 

to. 

Krp« 

l,a!2 

Ml  5 

33,l7fl 
ll.fllO 

43 

ia 

Total 

1,4  S8 

1,937 

45.386 

48 

72 

The  Chairman  :  Tha  next  baBineaa  -woitld  have  been  to  receiye 
thaKepoL't  which  the  Hon.  Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  F,  Ommacney} 
has  always  been  kiml  enough  to  inake  at  our  Annual  Meetings.  I 
am  sorry  he  in  not  able  to  be  bere  to-day,  and  I  will  ask  the  Secratad'y 
to  read  a  letter  fiom  him. 

■'  Coloisiji]  Office : 

■•  February  27,  1906- 

"  Dear  Mr.  O'Hallocan,— I  quite  hoped  to  be  able  to  have  befln 
preaent  at  tha  Annual  Mi^eting  this  afternoon  and  to  have,  rendered 
an  account  of  my  atewardship,  but  the  preasure  ot  tjusin^as  m  thia 
PepScTtmeDt  is  bo  lieavy  at  thi^  motueiit  that  I  aee  ud  prospect 
of  getting  away.  I  should  havo  been  glad  to  avail  myaelf  of  the 
opportunity  of  cougratulating;  the  Fellowa  of  the  Inatitute  on  the 
soimduetjs  of  itB  liaaiicial  position,  on  its  sustained  prosperity  aod 
public  UBefulneas,  and,  eapecLaLly,oiithe  fact  that  this  year  will  aea  the 
extinction  of  its  debt  and  will  plara  it  in  oneneumbered  posseaaion 
of  its  own  freehold. 

"  Please  express  to  the  Chairman  and  to  thfl  Counoil  my  regret  at 
not  being  present. 

"  Youia  very  truly, 

"M.  F.  Ommannby." 


The  Chaikitan  ;  It  now  becomes  nay  duty  to  move  the  adoption 
of  the  Report  and  Accounts.  1  am  sure  the  meeting  must  regret 
very  much  that  Sir  Montagu  Ommauney  ia  not  preaent  with  as 
to-day,  appreciating  as  We  do  so  highly  his  Eorvices  aa  Honorary 
Treasurer  and  the  very  clear  statements  he  is  always  able  to  make 
on  the  Bubjuct  of  our  Quances.  In  accordance  with  the.  usual 
practioo,  I  propoBo  to  refer  to  vanous  umtters  which  are  toached 
upon  in  the  fiepoit.  It  is,  I  think,  a  good  practice  that  we  should, 
as  we  do  in  this  Report,  pass  vaiioun  matters  in  review.  It  not 
alone  helps  to  refresh  our  memories,  but  at^oidg  a  convemont 
opportunity  o£  calling    from   the    general  body  of  the  Fellowu 
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Bxpresaiona  of  opiniou  ia  the  form  of  discusaion  which  are  inslruc- 
tive  both  to  the  Couueil  and  the  Fellows  gr'^'ie''*^ly-  The  viait  of 
the  Priacs  ami  Princess  of  WaltiB  to  Intlia  is  very  truly  and 
properly  i3eatiribed  as  an  histone  event.  It  happens  that  the  visit 
coincided  with  the  General  Election  in  this  country.  A  General 
Election  ia  nearer  home,  and  is  therefore  calculated  perhaps  to 
abeoib  our  miads  aa  well  as  the  columns  of  the  newsptipeis.  so  that 
the  public  have  not  hean  able  to  follow  the  proctjedingB  of  their 
Eoyal  Highnesses  with  the  same  close  attention  and  completeness 
of  report  which  otherwise  would  baye  been  the  ease.  "We  may,  how- 
ever, feel  quite  aure  tliat  the  visit  will  lio  productive  of  great  imd 
moat  beneiicial  results.  Lt  cannot  be  without  the  greatest  possible 
advEUitage  that  the  Heir  Appcbreat  to  the  Thioue  of  this  grsfit  Empire 
should  hava  the  opportunity  in  this  way  of  meeting  with  the  great 
feudatory  Princes  in  India  over  whom  in  the  ordinary  coaraa  of 
events  Im  may  be  called  upon  to  rule,  and  tliQ  i&tt^l'chimge  of 
personal  accLuaintance  and  ideas  which  must  result  Avill,  as  I  say, 
be  of  the  greatest  possibla  advantage  to  the  State.  We  may  look 
forward,  on  the  return  of  the  Prince  and  PriuCBsa,  to  having,  in  the 
form  of  a  booi  or  books,  a  detailed  account  of  what  has  taken  place, 
and  in  that  foim  at  alt  events  wis  may  hsive  the  ple&gure  of  seeing 
how  Jiuecesaful  the  visit  has  been  a.nd  how  completely  it  has  angwejfid 
the  pm^posea  with  which  it  was  undertaken.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  roll  of  our  Fellows  in  1905  was  4,491.  constituting  what 
may  be  described  as  a,  record.  Wa  contiuna  to  progreBs,  not 
perhaps  ho  rapidly  a,'^  some  of  ua  might  wish,  still  our  progress  ia 
always  in  the  right  direction.  The  ne^ib  paragraph  of  the  Report 
is  ona  which  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney  would  have  dealt  with 
better  than  I  sliall.  It  relates  to  the  general  finances  of  the 
InGtibate.  Of  course,  the  moat  etrikiiig  and  sati^fautory  cireuni- 
stanuo  to  all  of  as  in  that  connection  is  that  h;/  July  this  year  we 
shall  be  free  from  debt,  and  that  we  shall  own  this  very  commodious 
and  in  some  respects  handsome  building  without  owing  anything 
upon  it.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  we  have  been  able  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  debt  out  of  the  normal  income  of  the  Institute.  I 
am  able  to  express  freely  from  this  chair,  not  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Council  at  the  time,  the  great  admiration  which  I, 
personally,  feel  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Council  at  the  time  the  site 
was  acquired,  and  ^spei^ially  the  arraQgement  which  watt  madu  to 
borrow  thiu  Urge  sum  from  the  luauranoe  Company  in  order  to 
purchase  the  freehold.  I  think  we  must  all  feel  the  Council  showed 
the  grua.teat  possible  foKdght  and  judgnieLt,  and  when  we  come) 
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to  look  &t  the  matter  now  we  are  bound  to  give  those  concerned 
our  warmest  thanks.  I  am  reminded  by  cur  Secretary  that  in 
anticipating  the  ■extinction  of  this  debt  by  a  period  of  some  twenty 
yenrs  ws  arc  able  to  eave  the  Institute  something  liie  ^15,000  in 
the  way  of  interest,  UnfortiiQatelj,  -we  have,  as  usual,  a.  long 
obituary  containing  the  names  of  inany  friends  whose  Iobb  we 
deeply  deplore.  I  cannot  help  mentioning  Bir  Robert  Herbert,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  this  Council  and  a  most  distinguished 
man,  whoso  eecvicGS  to  the  Institute  were  of  the  greatest  poaaihle 
■value.  Also  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  Genera.]  Lowry,  one  of 
the  very  oldest  members  of  the  Council;  Sir  David  Tenuaat,  a 
former  niember  of  the  Council ;  and  another  whose  name  wo  shall 
all  see  in  the  list  with  great  regret,  Mr.  S.  W.  Silver,  one  of  the 
Teiy  old&s.t  Fellowa  of  th-e  Institute.  In  c&naequence  of  the 
vacancies  which  have  occurred  by  death,  and  in  consequence  of  two 
other  vacancies— not,  happily,  owing  to  death — the  Couueil  have 
made  interim  appointmenta.  Sir  Charles  Stirlin/j  and  Mr,  Lionel 
Phillipa  both  retired,  Sir  Charles  Stirling  because  he  is  Beldom 
now  in  London,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Phillipa  is  now  in  South  Africa, 
PerUaps  I  ought  to  mention  here  that  the  Dake  of  Connanght  hag 
honoured  us  by  becoming  one  of  our  Vlce-Presicteutg.  Hie  Royal 
Highneaa  presided  at  our  last  annual  banquet,  which  was  a  most 
Succeggful  function,  and  I  am  sure  the  Institute  will  fe*l  proud  of 
having  his  name  on  the  list  of  Vice- Presi dents.  On  the  Council  TPe 
have  appointed  to  fill  these  vacancies  Sir  Albert  H.  Rime,  Sir 
G^eorge  S.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  and  the  Fellows  will  be 
asked  to  confirm  these  appointmenta.  It  has  been  and  always 
will  be  the  object  of  the  Council  to  see,  as  vacancies  arise,  that  they 
are  filkd  by  representative  men,  so  that  the  general  standard  and 
reputation  of  the  Coancil  may  be  maintained  at  a  high  level. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  annual  Dinner  and  the  Conversazione, 
and  to  the  varjoufi  papers  which  have  been  read  and  discnssed. 
These  papers  have,  as  usual,  related  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
all  very  incereating,  and  they  have  given  rise  to  discuflsiona  of  an 
instruetive  character.  I  may  perhaps  he  permitted  to  make 
tefertsnce  to  one  particular  address,  delivered  so  recently  that  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Eeport;  I  refer  to  the  aiidcess  delivered  laat 
Tuesday  by  General  Booth  on  the  question  of  emigration.  I 
Venture  to  think  that  tliia  ia  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
how  engaging  public  attention,  and  one  wbieh  in  the  near  futm-e 
will  ongagG  even  more  attention.  Thcreean  bo  no  doubt,  whatever 
may  be  the  caasee  (possibly  they  are  many),  that  in  a  greater  or 
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less  degree  we  must  regard  unemployment  in  tbis  ctmntry  aa  a 
ermanent.  eomlition  of  tLingB.  While  there  may  be  varjoug 
'jemediea,  thp  way  in  which  General  Booth  approaches  the  subject, 
nuil  one  which  haa  my  Btroageat  ajnipathy  and  approval,  ie  that 
emigration  (properly  and  Byatematically  conducted)  ia  one  ol  the 
best  ways  of  grappling  with  the  problem.  What  he,  of  course, 
laid  great  stress  upon  is  that  any  system  of  oiuig-ra.tion  should 
be  most  carefully  considered.  It  ahoald  not  be  spnaraodio,  hut 
more  or  less  continuous,  no  that  wherever  the  evil  ia  to  be  dealt  with, 
if  thd  funds  ars  avaikbU,  there  will  h^  the  mcems  of  dealing  with 
it.  His  great  idea  is  that  euch  arrangement  should  result  figura- 
tively in  the  coiiatruetion  of  a  bridge  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  difFerent  portions  of  th^e  Empire,  a.loag'which  people  may  proceed 
to  varions  parts  of  th-e  Empire  and  have  ready  for  them  remunerative 
work.  The  building  of  a  bridge  of  course  auggeata  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  proper  approaehies  on  each  side,  and  what  ho  33 
ansious  to  obtain,  and  what  we  would  he  anxious  to  promote,  is 
that  there  should  bo  on  arrangement  made  for  Bjstematiaing 
emigrfltioQ  both  on  this  aide  and  the  othor.  Personally,  I  hope 
this  subject  may  be  introduced  and  seriously  discussed  at  the  nest 
Colonial  Conference.  It  ia  s,  matter  in  which  a  great  field  of  reci- 
prodty  may  be  oponed  between  tb*  Home  and  the  Colonial  Govern- 
nients.  Take  thia  praciiiea.1  illustration.  In  the  laat  few  days  the 
Government  of  New  Mealanihaa  been  anxious  to  obtain  a  thousand 
navvies  for  the  construction  of  a.  railway;  they  have  the  need  for 
them,  and  bundi'eda  of  people  apparently  are  ready  to  go,  because 
we  read  that  the  office  o£  the  High  Coraraiaaioner  lias  been  inun- 
dated with  applicationg.  But  then  they  are  told  they  must  pay 
their  own  way  there,  and.  that  although  they  are  told  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages,  still  no  guarantee  of  employ- 
ment can  be  given.  That  aeems  to  ma  to  he  the  weak  part  of  the 
Bchema.  If  the  requirements  of  Euiy  C!olony  are  bo  pronounced 
that  ita  Government  is  induced  to  take  such  a  step,  would  it  not  be 
a  wiae  thing  if  the  means  were  found  on  this  sidfl  as  well  aa  on  tha 
other  to  provide  the  necessary  funda  to  enable  these  men  to  go  out, 
even  if  it  were  arranged  on  a  basis  which  I  believe  to  be  quite 
possible  in  many  cages,  under  which  they  would  ultimately  repay 
the  cost  of  their  journey  ?  If  tha  Jiuestion  were  to  be  approached  in 
thafc  way  it;  would  have  a  great  bearing  on  this  question  of  nnem- 
ployment,  I  may  say  I  wag  atruci,  when  I  read  General  Booth's 
pamphlet  on  the  emigration  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  with  a 
quotiitioa  from  John  Stuart  Mill  to  the  effect  that  "  there  need  be 
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noieaitatioa  in  afBrniing  that  ColoniBation  in  the  present  elate  of 
the  world  ia  the  "very  best  affair  of  biiaitless  in  which  the  capital  of 
an  olJ  and  wenlthj  country  can  possibly  enfrage."  If  it  ia  good 
hiiBinsss  £oi  an  old  and  wealthy  country,  it  cannot  be  had  biisinega 
for  a  young  anj  wealthy  oo-untry,  and  bo  as  regards  both  Colonial 
and  Home  Governmenta,  under  a  well-eonsicl&red  syBtera,  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  in  this  way  would  he  wise  and  fruitful, 
liemembcr  that  in  tEsnaferrmg  population  ftom  the  United  King- 
dom to  various  parts  of  the  Empire  notliing  is  lost,  heoauGG  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  the  Empire  as  united  and  b.s  one,  and  we 
retain  these  people  not  only  for  the  puipoae  of  future  trade  but  for 
the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  well.  In  the  Eeport  the  uRual  reference 
ia  niade  to  our  Librarys  a  reference  which  is  exceedingly  weil 
dosorvecS.  One  cow  feature  very  interesting  to  me  is  that  we  ha-ve 
now  included  in  the  Library  the  law  reports  of  very  nearly  all  the 
large  self-gOTsraing  Colonies.  That  ia  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  Library,  because  many  of  us  eoiigtantly  require  to  make  refer" 
eneea  to  the  decisioca  of  the  Colonial  courts,  and  this  hitherto  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  anyone  engaged  in  legal  affairs 
in  London.  I  ahoiild  like  to  se*  all  Colonial  newspapers  and  the 
Annual  Volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Institute  accessible  in 
our  principal  free  libraries.  They  would  afford  a  great  deal  of 
Taluable  information  having  a  direct  bearingj  among  other  things, 
on  the  cpiestion  of  emigration.  The  subject  of  the  double  income- 
tax,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not  made  much  progress.  It  is,  however, 
intereating  to  notice  on  this  oecasion  that  representations  on  the 
same  subject  have  been  made  by  the  High  Commiaaioner  for  Canada 
and  the  Agon ta- General  of  our  Colonies,  and  with  their  co-operation 
we  may  hope  some  day  to  raakc  progress  in  dealing  with  the  t]uea- 
tion.  It  is  of  course  a  demand  which  would  involve  a  certain 
degree  of  monetary  loss  to  the  Exchequer,  and  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
never  meet  with  a  very  sympathetic  ear  until  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  a  large  sui-plus  to  deal  with.  Then  there  ia  a 
reference  to  a  circular  iasued  from  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  time 
of  the  late  Government  in  regard  to  the  question  of  Colonial  Con- 
fetencefi  and  the  desirability  ol  some  greater  organisation  of  the 
matters  which  are  brought  before  these  periodical  gatheringa. 
This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  when  we  consider 
howtheae  Conferencea  are  brought  about,  that  they  are  held  at 
considerable  intervals  and  within  prescribed  hmits  of  time,  tbe 
pOBBibilitj  of  useful  results  would  obviously  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
the  work  to  be  pubmitted  conld  be  investigated  in  detail  beforehand, 
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ao  that  all  the  Conference  ■would  hftTe  to  do  wotild  be  fco  bring  its 
juflgmGnt  to  bearontheinformfLtion  euhmitted.  The  final  paragraph 
o[  the  Report  congratnlatea  the  Fellows  on  the  saccese  of  tba  efforts 
which  the  Inatitiite  liaa  mide  in  favour  of  all  movements  for  con- 
Bftlidating  the  Empire.  The  critiaiBm  has  sometimog  been  made,  in 
fact  ifc  has  several  times  been,  mentioned  to  myaelf,  that  thia  In- 
stitute might  with  advantage  take  a  more  aetivfl  part  in  expressinig  its 
opiniong  upon  eome  o£  the  important  political  qn&stions  which  fcom 
time  to  time  arise  affecting  different  parts  of  His  Majflsty'a  dominions. 
Possibly  the  criticism  may  be  deserved,  but  those  who  TOice  it 
must  at  the  sarae  tirae  remembBr  that  it  iaa  fundamental  rule  of  the 
Institute  that  it  should  not  take  part  ioj  or  publicly  commit  itself 
to  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Institute  as  a,  body  on,  ■laeatioun 
which  form  the  subject  of  controversy  between  political  parties.  In 
other  words,  while  political  queBtions  are  within  our  sphere,  party 
politics  are  not.  It  is  perhaps  an  unfortntiBte  and  mnch  to  he 
regretted  fact  that  some  questions  which  in  the  ordinary  sense 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  this  Inatitate  and  its  Fellows,  and 
which  moat  of  U3  would  wish  might  bs  debated  from  an  independent 
platform,  are  neverthelcfls  drawn  within  the  controversies  of  Party. 
It  must  alwajB  be  remembere'd,  therefore,  that  the  Council  have  to 
be  earefal  not  to  attempt  to  commit  the  Institute  to  any  definite 
line  of  action  in  regard  to  such  questions  which,  if  they  are  the 
subject  of  controversy  without  would  inevitably  equally  become  the 
sobject  of  controversy  within  our  own  body.  We,  the  members  of 
the  OouKcil  as  well  as  the  Fellows  themselves,  in  regard  to  such 
questions,  doubtlesei  hold  our  own  opinions  as  individuals,  and  as 
individiiftla  are  free  to  giva  esproasion  to  them  as  occasion  or 
opportunity  offers,  but  it  is  a  very  diffe-rent  thini;  when  it  becomsH 
a  question  of  the  Institute  as  such,  by  resolution  or  m  any  other 
form,  taking  doflnito  action.  Amongst  such  a  large  body  of  Fellows 
opinions  would  ioGvitably  differ,  tuid  any  attempt  to  commit  the 
Institote  to  action  on  questions  of  that  kind  would  almost  cortainly 
oraate  friction  from  which  the  general  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
Institute  woukl  suffer.  It  la,  I  venture  to  think,  owing  to  a  loyal 
recognition  of  this  fundamental  rule  that  the  Institute  has  pros- 
pered flo  much  up  to  the  preae^nt  time,  and  it  can  only  be  by  con- 
tinuing to  obseiTe  it  that  we  can  expect  to  prosper  in  the  future. 
Apart  from  controversial  matters,  there  are  many  subjects  within 
the  scope  of  our  great  motto,  "  The  welfare  of  the  Crown  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Empire,"  that  we  can  and  do  take  part  in,  and 
if  it  should  be  your  pleasure  to  contiQuo  towards  your  Council  tho 
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samo  generous  measure  of  coiifideiice  which  you  liavc  invariably 
shuivu  in  the  past  we  may  all,  I  Lrnst;,  cordtLilly  workunico-opei&te 
jn  promoting  the  intcresta  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  ofwhieh 
we  are  all  alilie  Fellows,  ii.ncl  oi  which  we  are  all  so  justly  and 
deservedly  proud.  I  now  move  the  adoption  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  ttQ  Council  and  the  Accounts,  omitting  that  part  of  the  Report 
referring  to  the  proposed  altorationa  in  the  EuIub,  wliieh  will  be  dealt 
with  separately. 

Colonel  Sir  J.  Ropek  Paiikixg-ton  seconded  the  Motion. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Ea-ton  {late  of  Victoria) :  I  beg  to  move  that  the 
paragraph  in  the  BepoEt  relating  to  the  donbk  income-tax  be 
omitted.  Is  it  desirable,  I  would  ask,  that  this  Institute  shonld 
continuB  to  press  on  the  Imperial  Government  the  view  that  the 
letumed  Colonists  object  to  paying  the  Bnfciah  income-tax?  For 
my  own  part,  I  aea  no  reason  why  a  letunied  Colonist  should  be 
exempt  from  paying  a  tax  which  is  imposed  on  hia  fellow-citizena 
in  England.  Ilaving  earned  his  money  in  the  Colony,  he  ought,  of 
course,  to  pay  the  tax  in  that  Colony  where  his  property  is  situated  or 
whence  his  income  ia  derived.  In  fact,  I  auppose  none  of  ua  object 
to  pay  the  local  tax — it  ia  only  the  Enghsh  income-tax  which  is 
objected  to.  But  I  fail  to  see  the  force  of  this  objection,  or  why, 
when  we  come  here,  we  should  not  pay  our  proportioDate  guota  of 
the  English  taxag.  We  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  the  Govern- 
ment provides  for  its  citizens,  not  only  in  this  oountry  but  abroad. 
If  one  of  u3  were  travelling  in  a  foreign  country  he  would  be  under 
the  ipgis  of  our  country,  and  if  he  waa  arrested,  pay  in  Russia,  as 
a  nihilist,  he  would  expect  the  representative  of  our  Government 
to  came  to  his  aid.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  proud  as  well  as 
willing  to  pay  my  share  of  the  taxation,  and  I  do  not  Beel:,  because 
I  am  a  returned  Colonist,  to  be  in  a  better  position  with  regard  to 
Imperial  taxation  than  my  neighbour  who  has  never  left  the 
Mother  Country.    I  move  the  paragraph  he  eliminated. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  afraiil  I  cannot  accept  that  as  a  proper 
amendment.  The  Beport  has  been  circulated  and  we  can  hardly 
reaall  the  paragraph.  It  i3,  however,  open  to  Mr.  Eaton  to  disagree 
with  any  paragraph  in  the  Eeport,  and  the  Council  would  certainly 
pay  attention  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  room  with  regard  to 
thia  OT  any  other  queation. 

Mr.  Eaton  :  Then  I  will  move  that  the  meeting  diBftgree  with 
thia  portion  of  the  Report. 

Sir  Nevile  Lohhock,  K.CM.G.  :  I  would  point  out  to  the 
pieeting  that  the  Report  simply  states  what  we  have  done  in  the 
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opmion  that  the  auomulj 
remeilied  hy  a  shorb  Act  of  Parliaraeut.  It  Joes  not 
Baj  vt&  proposs  to  cQAke  any  further  represdotations. 
Mr.  E-iTON  :  It  is  in  that  direction- 
Mi*  R.  Cottle  Grees  :  I  am  all  in  favour  of  the  contention 
that  we  ought  to  pay  onr  fair  share  of  Impetial  bucicns,  but  why 
a  man  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  one  tas  in  the  Colony  and 
another  here  on  the  BQ,rae  thing  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 
It  seems  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  I  may  be  allowed,  turning  to 
another  matter,  to  refer  to  ona  clause  in  tha  Report  wliicli  met 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Follows.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
complete  the  repayment  of  the  loan  on  thig  building  soma  twenty 
years  hence.  Now,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  ia  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  building  and  site  should  he  handed  over  to  our  Buccessora 
free  of  debt.  In  the  futura  the  Institute  would  \>^  able  to  pay  the 
interest  00  the  debt  far  more  easily  than  it  hag  done  in  the  past, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  some  of  the  money  which  we  have  been  using 
for  the  purpose  might  very  well  be  applied  to  adding  to  the  oomfortg 
of  the  Members.  No  doubt  many  suggestions  hava  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  the  Comicil  about  what  Members  would  like  to 
see  done,  and  the  reply  no  doubt  has  been,  "  Wo  cannot  afford  it," 
Every  year,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  getting  stronger  in  both  Members 
and  subseriptiona,  yet  we  go  on  paying  off  the  debt  in  a  much 
Bhorter  time  than  is  at  all  nee&ssary,  while  the  money,  in  my 
opinion,  might  very  well  be  apphed  to  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HoiiBOTD  Chai'LIn  asked  for  an  explanation  of  an  item  in 
the  account,  described  as  "  gratuity  i£100." 

Dr.  Alfred  Hillieb  ;  I  think  there  is  a  misapptahension  in  tha 
mind  of  the  gentleman  who  referred  to  the  income-tax,  in  so  far 
&$  hb  suggGHted  that  the  proposal  on  this  aubjeet  implied  a^y 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  returned  Colonists  to  bear  their  fair  share 
of  taxation,  ^hab  the  Council  have  pointed  out  is,  that  under 
existing  aiiangements  it  frequently  falls  to  tbe  Colonist  to  have  to 
pay  income-tax  both  in  the  Colony  and  the  Mother  Country,  and 
the  Oounci!  Buggestg  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  which  shall  regard 
the  income-tax  as  a  sort  of  Imperial  tax ;  and  make  proviBion  that, 
where  &  man  pays  a  certain  amount  of  the  tax  in  the  Colony,  he 
ahatl  only  be  asked  to  pay  the  balance,  if  there  be  one,  which 
exists  over  and  above  the  Colonial  tax,  to  the  Exchequer  of  the 
Mother  Country.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  proposal  to  aecuro 
immunity  from  taxation  for  the  returned  Colonist,  but  equality  of 
fa^tation  tor  this  particular  purpose  in  the  Empire.     Thera  is  ope 
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other  matter  in  tlie  Eeport  which  aptly  illuatratea  the  position  o( 
this  Institute  in  regard  to  what  action  it  may  take  on  political  or 
ImpetiaJ.  i^aeations.  While  th&  greatest  eare  has  been  showHj  and 
I  trust  always  will  be,  in  handling  rjuestions  of  mere  party  politica, 
I  would  remind  you  that  we  have  in  our  Charter  a  olanse  estiing 
forth,  as  one  of  onr  objects,  the  preservs-tion  o(  the  permanent 
nnioa  between  tJie  Mofchec  Country  and  the  varioua  parts  ot  the 
Erapii-e.  If  we  are  to  be  precluded  from  taking  part  in  purely 
pfl.rty  controversies,  it  behoves  us,  I  think,  the  more  to  take  up  Buoh 
Imperial  work  as  we  feel  to  be  entirely  dissociated  from  party 
politice.  And  ftom  thia  point  of  view  I  thint  the  last  paragraph 
but  onn  in  the  Heport,  which  pats  on  record  the  circular  relating  to 
the  Colonial  Conference,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importaneo  tons,  and 
ona  concerning  which  we  may  perfectly  legitimately  take  an  active 
interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  Raying  that 
the  first  Colonial  Conference  wae  called  by  a.  Liberal  Govern- 
ment and  the  subeequent  ones  by  Unionist  Governments,  and  this 
circular  -auggesting  the  formation  of  the  ConferenceB  into  a  sort  of 
Imperial  Council,  with  headquarters  in  London,  ie  a  matter  which 
has  really  arisen  out  of  the  policy  of  both  parties  in  the  past,  and 
one  which  has  a  special  interest  for  us,  inaBmuch  aa  it  was 
recently  made  th&  aubject  of  an  a^le  and  oshauBtiTS  Paper  read 
b&fore  this  Inetitnte  by  an  eminent  jurist,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
That  is  obviously  and  pre-eminently  a  question  which,  without 
entrenching  on  party  politics,  we  naight  give  special  flttentton  to. 
I  would  remind  yon  further  that  Mr.  Lyttelton's  circular  has  been 
received  with  the  warmest  appreciation  in  all  the  Colonies,  and  inaB- 
much asthe  whole  ofthis  work  is  one  calculated  in  an  eroiitenfc  degree 
to  further  one  of  the  great  objects  of  ibis  Institute,  it  is  one  which 
in  my  opinion  we  might  watch  with  the  closest  intereat  and  consider 
in  all  its  aspects. 

Mr.  Eaton  :  A  previoae  speaker  thinks  we  are  under  &  mla- 
apprehension  as  to  the  incidence  of  this  double  tax.  I  maintain  that 
the  local  income-tax  for  the  Colony  is  for  the  local  government  aaS. 
betterment  of  that  Colony,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Imperial  income-tas,  and  cannot  be  associated  with  it. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Wood:  I  am  glad  the  Council  are  taking  up  thia 
most  important  question  of  emigration.  It  requires  careful  hand- 
ling, but,  providftd  it  i&  so  handled,  emigration  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  not  only  to  this  country,  but  to  the  Colonies. 
There  are  a  vast  nambor  of  respectable  people  in  this  country 
suffering  irom  grinding  poverty — resptctahle,  Eober  people,  who 
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cannot  find  work.  If  a  pioper  scheme  were  devised  for  transferring 
them  to  lande  across  fche  Bea,  where  they  would  live  in  couiparative 
comfort,  th-e  result  ■wonld  bs  to  the  nnspeakable  advantage,  not 
merely  of  themselves,  but  of  that  union  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  Mother  Country  ■which  we  so  much  desire.  It  can  and  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  intsreste  of  humanity,  apart  from  anything  else. 
I  congratulate  the  Council  and  Fellows  on  the  auccess  ot  thia  uaafiil 
and  beneficent  Institute,  and  on  the  amount  of  Ughl;  which  it 
carriea  to  members  here,  and  to  eoloniats  nU  over  the  world. 

Mr.  R.  Bleloch  :  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the 
Council  the  advieftbilitj  of  opening  this  Institute  on  Sundays. 
Thie,  perhapB,  would  be  a  new  deparltire  that  might  not  commend 
itself  to  everyone,  but  I  would  remind  you  that  there  are  those 
who  come  over  to  thia  country  for  only  a  few  months,  who  are 
BtrangerH  to  London,  and  to  whom  access  to  the  Library  on  Sundays 
would  be  a  great  advantage.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  feeling  amongst 
Fellows  in  Sonth  Ah-ica,  and  no  doubt  in  other  Colonics,  that  the 
course  I  have  suggested  would  ba  a  grea-t  convenience. 

Dr.  X.  MrLLRTt  MAOirrBB  :  I  have  pleasure  in  supporting  the 
suggestion,  in  the  interest,  not  only  of  vi^itors^  lut  of  people  who 
live  in  London.  One  of  the  principal  funetions  of  thia  Institute 
IB  to  spread  light,  and  I  think  that  some  httle  portion  of  our 
abundant  funds  might  very  well  he  applied  in  giving  some  extra 
wages  or  lionorariam  to  offieiala  foe  their  attendance,  so  as  to 
enable  some  of  us,  who  are  busy  men,  to  visit  the  InBtitute  and 
peruse  the  records  of  the  Empii-e  which  are  Contained  in  this 
valuable  Library, 

Sir  FnEnEnicR  Young,  K.C.M.G.  (who  explained  that,  ovting 
to  an  engagement  of  a  pubhc  cbarafit&r,  he  bad  arrived  late),  said  ; 
I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  all  that  has  been  said,  hut 
within  the  last  few  minutes  I  have  hoard  aeveral  Bnggestions  with 
which  I  coTdially  agree.  It  ia  well  known  that  I  have  always 
urjed  atrong-ly  that  thia  lustitiite  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  political 
institution — that  while  we  are  delarred  by  our  charter  and  con- 
Btitntion  from  entering  into  party  politica,  yet  I  have  alwaye  main- 
tained, inasmuch  as  we  are  an  Imjierial  institution,  that  Imperial 
politics  might  very  well  ba  taken  up  when  occttsioa  ariaes.  With 
regard  to  emigration,  I  have  for  ninny  years  taken  a  leading  part 
in  furthering  schemes  of  this  chaTacter,  and  only  last  week  I  had 
the  happiness  of  presiding  at  the  meeting  addressed  by  General 
Booth.  It  is  a  great  compliment  that  the  Salvation  Army  has  juat 
reprinted  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  which  I  published  thirty-five 
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jears  ago — a  pamphlet  whioTi  advocates  ver;  stroDgly  the  object  we 
have  in  view.  The  Council  ivill  alwaja  support  any  welUoonal tiered 
propOB&l  for  that  great  national  Dbjfict,  I  tnEbintain  tliB.t  in  spits 
of  al!  we  bear  on  the  subject,  as  for  instance  with  regard  to  "  the 
unfit,"  there  am  a.  numter  d£  people  who,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Coloniea  and  the  Mothet  Country  a!i)te,  might  yerj  well  be  trans- 
ferred to  these  newer  lands. 

The  Chairman:  I  have  to  announce  that  the  acrutiiieers  report 
that  the  retiring  mombers  of  tho  Council  and  those  provisiosally 
appointed  are  all  re-ekcted. 

President. 
H,B.H.  The  Pfiiscn  Or  'W/i.Be,  K.O.,  Q.C.M.G. 

Ytct'Presidenti. 


FiELn-MABHHAi.  H.B.H,  The  Ddkk  of 

CoHNAonHT.  E.,G„  G.C.M.G. 
H.B.H.      ParscB     Cobutian,     K,G., 

G.C.V.O. 
DuKB   OF   Abovll,    K.T.,    O.C.M.G-., 

G.C.V.O. 
Puke  op  Devonbhibe,  5.G, 
DuRK  OF  MAKinfiiiduGu,  K.G. 
M*-6.^i:ESfl     OP      LrsiJTiioow,      K.T., 

G.C.M.G.,  O.CV.O. 
EiBt  or  Arerdekh,  G.C.M.G. 
Eam.  or  CjUNiBooa,  O.C.S.L 
Eaul  of  Ddnbatkb,  K.P.,  C.M.Q. 


Emii  (JaKT,  G.C.M-G. 

EiBiioe  Jbuhei,  O.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

E\iEL  (IF  MiNTO.  G.C.M.G. 
EiaiiOF  Ohblow,  G.C.M.G. 
'Eks.i.  or  BosBBBKT,  K.O.,  E.T. 

Lobh   STiLiTa^coNA  and  RTotrsr  RoT.^Ti, 

G.C.M.G, 
BioHT    Hon.    Si*    Geobqb    Tausw.ui 

GoLDiE,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Hehbs  E.  G.  Bth-wee.  G.C.M.G. 
Sm  Ceoil  CtEMEUTi  Smith,  O.C.M.O. 
Sib  Fukdebick  Youko.  K.C.M.G. 


Cotn:cillor/i. 


Smith,  K-C.B. 

TkB  Hon.  T.  A.  BBABHBt. 

Allan  Cakpsell,  Ebi). 

Bii-    Geohgb    S.    CfABKE,    G.C.M.3., 

F,E.S. 
J.  G.  CfiLMEH.  Esq..  C.M.Q. 
r.  H.  DiKftAB.,  Esq. 
FaBBKRiCK  DuTTON,  Esq. 
IjtECT.. General  Sib  J.  BbvanEdwabds, 

K.C.M.G.,  CD. 
Sm  Thomas  K.  Fui-leb,  K.C.M.G. 
Bib  Jamb9  F.  Gabbick,  K.C.M.G. 
UiUOh-Gbkbiul   Sra    Henili    QaitXlT, 

K.C.B.I.,  C.B. 
Ar.rnED  P.  HiLLiKii,  Esq.,  B.A,  M.D. 


Tha  Rt.  Hon,  Sm  Ai.djjbt  H.  Hime, 

K.C.M.G. 
Walter  H.  JiJiEfl,  Esq.,  K.C, 
Sm     HuEEnT     E.    E.     JaBMiifnmu, 

K-C.M.G. 
W11XIA.U  Eeswiok,  Eb.q..  M.T. 
Sir  NfiviLB  Ldbbogr,  K.C.M.G. 
ISirGeobqe  S.  Mackenzie,  E.O.M.G., 

C.B. 
S.  Tacghan  Mdsoan,  Esg, 
BiiiE.  MoNTAOOB  NBtisas,  K,C.MlG. 
G.  R.  P,MiKm,  Eflq.,  O.M.O.,  M.A.,LL.D. 
Seb  Westde  B.  Febcbvai.,  K.O.U.Q. 

BlIJMt     HoK.     Stll     J.     WcBf     BuMlBWAf, 

Q.CM.G.,  K.C.Ii.,  K.G.g.I. 
Majmi-Gekebai:     C.     W.     KoBmBos, 
C.B. 


3wiorary  TreasurtT. 
§p  pdoNTAOO  P.  Omjiankes,  G.CJI.O.,  K.C.B.,  l.B.O, 
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With  regard  to  tbe  income-tax,  it  will,  I  tliink,  be  the  opinion  oi 
most  Fellows  that  Mr,  EatOii  must  be  blessed  ^itb  a  large  iocoiue, 
beeause,  aia  a  general  rule,  peopli!  are  not  always  anxious  to  pay 
inconie-tas  twice  over  on  the  aame  money,  lb  ia  not  only  a 
qnesticji  c^f  the  retired  Colonist,  In  bringing  this  mEitter  before  the 
Government,  we  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  taxation  of 
this  kind,  imposed  on  the  same  income  twice  over,  ia  calculated  to 
restrict  the  ilow  of  capital  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies.  There  arc,  fortunately,  other  people  besideii  retired 
Colonists  who  have  capital,  and  it  has  been  their  custom  to  seek 
investmecta  in  different  CoIoiiifiB,  but  when  you  have  to  pay  & 
double  income-tax  o^n  the  return  derived  from  those  investments, 
it  goes  a  long  way  to  rob  them  of  their  advantage.  Thus  the  flow 
of  capital  ceases,  and  that  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  Motheir 
Country  or  the  Colonies.  There  ia  one  oilier  matter,  a  domeatio 
matter,,  in  regard  to  our  building.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  we 
mentioned  that  it  was  contemplated  to  extend  a  lease  to  tha 
Admiralty  for  a  ahort  term,  because,  for  one  reason,  we  hoped  to 
iiivile  from  the  Fellows  an  expression  of  opinion  aa  to  the  way  they 
would  regard  that  proposal  before  wc  actually  committed  ouraelvea 
to  it.  Inasmuch  as  thers  was  no  objection,  wa  have  renewed  tha 
lease  to  the  Admiralty  for  a  period  of  two  years,  when  we  can  bring 
theit  teoancy  to  an  end.  "We  get  an  inoreaged  reats,!,  I  think  we 
may  exercise  patience  in  regard  to  the  upper  part  of  the  preraiaea 
for  that  short  period,  but  the  reason  which  largely  swayed  the 
Council  in  acceding  to  ths  deaire  of  tbe  Admiralty  wag  that  they 
had  been  exceedingly  good  tenants  for  twenty-one  years,  and  if  we 
had  determined  the  lease  they  would  have  been  put  to  great 
inflonvsniance.  One  advantage  to  ug,  as  we  shall  have  paid  off  the 
debt  in  July,  is  that  we  shall  have  two  years  (during  which  time 
we  can  accumulate  a  little  money)  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
how  we  may  usefully  expend  that  money  iu  making  the  upper 
portion  of  the  premises  of  advantage  to  the  Fellows  when  we  resume 
possession.  And  the  Ooanci.1  would  be  glad  if  the  Fellows  would 
ma,ke  any  suggeationa  to  the  Seeratary  as  to  the  way  tha  uppet 
part  of  the  premises  might  he  most  usefully  employed.  I  cannot 
undertake  that  we  will  carry  out  all  the  suggestions  whieh  may  be 
made,  hut  I  ean  promias  that  they  shall  be  carefully  conHideredi 
It  will,  of  course,  be  an  architect'a  question  to  a  certain  estent,  but 
in  preparing  the  plans  it  is  important  to  have  a  good  idea  of  what 
yon  ate  going  to  do.  In  regard  to  the  gratuity  of  i'lOO,  this,  as 
has  been  explained  btifortj,  is  an  honorarium  ^''iven  to  a  gentleman 
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who  assiatu  the  Hon.  TreaauFer  in  the  detailed  work  of  keepiug  tha 
accounts.  You  will  hardly  expect  me  to  glva  any  deiinite  expres- 
sion of  opinion  with  regard  to  Biiodaj  opeimig.  The  idea  coDameiida 
itself  to  mu  personally,  and  I  betieve  it  would  commend  itsi^lf  to 
the  Coancil.  I  may  promise,  oib  all  events,  that  we  will  bake  the 
euggestiou  into  con^Lderatioii,  and  see  how  far  wo  can,  if  at  &U, 
givQ  effGCt  to  it. 

The  Motion  was  carried  ananimouialy.  i 

The  CHA£uMA^'  :.  I  have  to  move  that  the  following  new  role  he 
adopted  ;— 

liri.  The  n&iue  of  the  luslitate  shall  not  be  used  aa  ou  address  us  aay 
circulaj  letter,  report,  corresponiieucie.  or  dociim&iit  of  a  husioesa  character 
intended  for  ptib]ica,tion,  (ir  ao^  pro&poctcs  of  a,  public  coniptuiy, 

We  have  had  one  or  two  instancea  before  ua  where,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  the  nama  of  the  Institute  haa  been  used  as  described,  and 
although  in  one  ease  possibly  thia  hag  been  done  without  doinp 
any  real  harm,  still  it  is  not  a  desirable  thing  that  documents  ot 
tbia  kiad  intended  for  publicEition  should  be  headed  as  from  thia 
Institute.  It  iloea  not  necessarily  identify  the  Institute  with  the 
document,  but  such  a  practice  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  and  we 
cannot  err  by  being  on  the  safe  aide.  We  do  not  at  all  enconrage 
the  idea  of  the  Institute  being  made  use  of  for  business  purposes. 

Mr.  H.  DE  R.  Walker,  M.P.,  seconded  the  Resolution,  which  was 
unatlimoualy  agreed  to, 

The  CHA.IRJTAN :  I  have  now  to  move  that  Role  16  be  repealed 
and  tlie  following  rule  subatituted  for  it  : — 

16.  Wbt-nnDover  thei-o  whail  appear  to  the  Council  to  be  cause  for  the 
removal  of  the  nanif  qI  any  Fellow  of  the  luatitilte  ffom  the  Xjlat  of 
Fchowa,  or  on  rectipt  ot  a  reqiiiaicion  to  that  effect  with  the  reasona 
Btftted  and  aignctl  by  not  less  than,  twenty  Feliwws  of  the  Institute,  the 
subject  nhall  ha  token  Into  cousideration  by  the  Cuuiicil;  and  if  Cho 
Membeps  of  the  Coiuicil  puoacat  in  cnth  oubc-.  and  hamg  not  less  than 
twelve  iq  Dqtiiber,  shall  by  u.  mujority  of  iiot  less  tJiiLn  thi*@o  iou^tha 
determine  to  r-emove  auch  i'ellow,  his  nunie  shaJl  lie  cancelled  in  the 
Register  of  Fellows,  provided  that  uo  auah  roaolution  sliall  bs  aelad 
upou  in  the  cane  of  a.  Life  l-'ellow  tiiilieiia  the  rctjalutina  of  the  Cuimcil  to 
remove  HUch  Fellow  shall  be  conJarmcd  Ly  an  uriliiiary  uinjority  ul  a 
BubBsiluent  luoBt;iiig  of  th.G  CuUBUil  at  which  not  Icdd  thtui  Iwulvs 
Councillois  am  pre  sent. 

Tbo  eidstjng  rule  in  regard  to  the  expulsion  of  a  Fellow  in  sub' 
fitauce  requires  two  proeoedingB.  In  the  first  place,  the  Council 
have  to  come  to  a  resolution,  ami  then  convene  a  special  meeting 
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of  the  IiiatitDte  in  order  to  leave  it  to  tlnj  Fallows  to  cocftnii  or  not 
that  lesolution.  Without  going  into  details,  we  have  ha^d  circimi- 
stanceB  and  caaes  occasionally  brought  iiadec  our  notice  where  it 
might  huve  appeared  to  ua  to  he  deairable  thai  some  aueh  iLBtion  should 
be  taken.  But  wliat  we  have  always  felt  is  that  to  convene  a  special 
meeting  of  the  InBtitTite  for  the  purpose  ia  nob  a  very  deaira.hlB  pro- 
ceeding, doGB  not  conduce  to  the  dignity  of  the  luatituto,  and  uiiglit 
be  unneceaaarily  drastic  aa  regai'ds  the  Fellow  witli  whom  we  aje 
proposing  to  deal.  There;  might  W  circumstances  brought  to  the 
Imowledga  of  the  Couneil  which  mig;ht  induce  us  to  come  to  a,  cer- 
tain conclusion,  but  I  cannot  aee  that  there  ahoald  be  any  reason 
or  neceasity  £or  making  those  reasons  pixbUu  ;  in  iact,  there  ara 
majLy  reasoos  against  such  a  courso,  so  much  so  that  whers  the 
question  has  been  under  consideration  we  have  hesitated  to  adopt 
it.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  Fellows  whether  tbsy  have  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  the  Council  to  entrust  them  with  that  power. 
We  should  never  desire  to  use  it  in  any  other  way  than  to  the 
advautago  of  the  Fellows  aa  a.  whole.  I  believe  the  Society  of  Arts 
have  a  similar  rule.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Inatitute  if  the  Council  had  this  power,  Waaball 
of  courae  accept  yoyr  decision,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Mr.  AV.  S,  SEBHratiT  Gkeek  seconded  the  Motion. 
Mr.  C.  V.  Creagh,  C.M.G.  :  I  would  suggest  as  an  amendment 
that  any  member  who  is  considered  by  the  Council  to  bo  ineligible 
fthould  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  resigning.  I  have  looked  at 
the  rules  of  two  or  three  cluba  and  find  that  a  member  baa  this 
Opportunity  before  being  expelled. 

Sh-  Nkvilb  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.  :  It  may  bo  taken  for  granted 
that  this  always  has  been  and  would  be  the  case. 

Admiral  the  Hon,  Sir  Edmund  R.  FiiHiiAsrLi:],  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.: 
Generally  speaking,  a  member  would  have  the  opportimity  of 
resigning  under  ordinary  etrcumBtanoeE. 

Dr.  T.  MiLLEB  Maquirh  :  I  think  that  in  these  matters  wa 
cannot  be  too  cautious,  having  regard  to  certain  things  there  are 
going  on.  It  is  just  conceivable  thatj  under  the  influence  of 
forioTia  agitation  in  times  of  political  animosity,  the  Council  might 
be  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  some  member.  For  myself,  I  should 
always  be  ready  to  go  on  getting  a  liint,  but  there  are  some  others 
who  might  not,  and  I  myself  am  not  in  favour  of  any  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding if  we  could  possibly  avoid  it.  However,  I  do  not  raise  any 
issue. 

liir  Nevile  Ldbsock,  K.C.M.G. :  It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  the 
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Coancil  would  be  only  too  glad  to  jump  at  tha  offer  of  resignatioil 
ratlier  than  exercise  the  pow-er  under  the  rule. 

Sir  FRECEiuOK  YouNO,  K.CM.G.  i;  1  can  fully  cotTOborate 
what  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  says.  The  Coiineil  would  bs  only  too  glad 
to  accept  reaignation  bofoithand,  ratber  than  have  recourse  to 
sspulsion. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Stone:  la  it  in  the  poWGc  of  the  Coancil  to  invite  a 
member  to  resign  ? 

The  Chaieman  :  That  is  already  proviileJ  for  by  Rule  15,  under 
which  any  Fellow  may  withdraw  by  signifying  bis  wiah  to  do  so. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any  Council  would  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  wish 
to  take  upon  themselves  What,  after  all,  would  be  a  most  unpleasant 
task,  if  the  member  would  relieve  them  of  the  difficulty  by  sending 
in  bia  resignation.  Unfortunately,  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  an 
Undesirable  memb&f,  that  particular  individual  very  often  will  not 
take  the  hint  at  all,  and  the  only  thing  ig  to  have  recourse  to  a 
process  of  peaceable  removal. 

The  Reaolation  was  agti^ed  t&  with  one  dissentient. 

The  Chaihmax  :  I  have  to  move  now  ;  "  That  the  tlianka  of  the 
meeting  be  given  to  the  Honorary  'Ireasurer,  Sir  Montagu  F. 
Oram&nney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.H.O. ;  the  Honorary  Correspond- 
ing Secretariea  in  the  Various  Colonies  ;  and  the  Honorary  Auditors, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Billinghuret,  for  their  serviees 
during  the  past  year."  All  these  officers  hav&  rendered  great  and 
valuable  servicea  to  the  Institute.  The  Council  and  Fellows  appre- 
ciate those  aervieea  very  highly,  and  it  is  only  right  and  just  we 
should  place  our  thanks  on  record. 

The  Resolution  wag  seconded  by  Capt.  W.  P.  Hochb,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

Sir  E.  Noel  Walker,  K.C.M.G:  I  wish  to  propose,  on  behalf 
of  the  Fellows,  a  vote  of  thanka  to  the  Council  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  discharged  their  duties  in  the  past  year.  My 
association  with  the  Institute  goes  back  to  1870,  when  we  numbered 
275  Members,  meeting  in  a  little  room  off  the  Strand.  Thus  I  am 
able  to  appreciate  the  eervices  of  a  auccesaion  of  Councils.  You 
know  the  great  public  secvicss  the  Inatitute  has  rendered  in 
educating  the  public  of  this  country  in  ma.ttera  connected  with  the 
Colonies,  and  these  wallB,  I  biilieve,  contain  the  best  collection  ol 
works  on  the  Colonies  ever  got  together. 

Mr.  J.  E,  BuuBA>JK  seconded  the  Resolution,  which  was  carried. 

The  Chai»mak  :  On  behalf  of  the  Council,  I  have  to  thank  you. 
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We  have  endeavoured  to  do  the  heek  we  cau  in  the  discharge  of  the 
dntief]  that  iall  upon  us. 

Sir  Fredehick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  It  has  often  been  my 
pleasant  duty  to  propose  another  Resolution,  and  that  la  that  we 
give  our  beat  thanks  to  our  excellent  Secretary  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff  for  their  aerviees  during  the  past  year.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
Member  who  comes  more  frequently  in  contact  with  them  than  I 
do  myself,  for  I  am  here  ahnoat  daily,  and  therefore  I  know  as 
much  as  anyone  what  they  do,  and  how  they  do  it.  Year  by  year 
we  are  more  pleased,  if  possible,  with  the  staff,  which  is  a  most 
valuable  one,  from  Mr.  O'Halloran  downwards. 

Mr.  John  Gooddiffb  seconded  the  Eeeolution,  which  was 
carried. 

The  Secretary  :  On  behalf  of  the  staff,  I  have  to  thank  you 
very  sincerely  for  your  vote  of  thanks.  This  is  the  26th  annual 
meeting  I  have  attended  officially,  and  I  may  say  that  during  that 
time  the  staff  have  always  been  supported  by  the  Council  and 
Fellows,  and  owe  a  grea.t  deal  to  their  ready  help  and  sympathy  in 
carrying  out  their  duties. 
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FIFTH   ORDINARV    GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifch  Ordina-ry  General  Meeting  of  t!i<j  Seasion  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Eooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Taeaday,  March  18, 
1906,  whan  a  paper  on  "  Our  Policy  in  th&  West  Indies  "  wag  read 
by  Miss  C.  de  Thierry. 

Sir  Nfivile  Lahbocb,  E,G.M.G.,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  tliR  laat  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  a-oooiinced  that  since  that  Meeting  30 
FeUowa  ha,d  been  elected,  viz.  7  Eesidgnt,  23  NoJi-Reaident. 

Resident  Fellows  : — 

Ma-UJteui  O- Jie^lss,  Widier  M.  nitclicoc!/,  Manta<f'te  Kirkwood,  TawHsend 
M.  Kirkwoad,  W.  E.  Brcgga  PrKHtley,  M.P.,  Tiiomoi  L.  M.  Ease,  liobert,  M. 
Sebag-Moniofiorc,  BA. 

Non-Reaident  Fellowa  :— 

N.  N.  AdU  (Straits  Scltkmenlg),  Hon,  BoherC  K.  BhliOf.  M.L.C.  [Newjoiitid. 
iJind),  CharkaH,  Cainiiayiiac  (Su-rjna).  Wm.  L.  Ewituf  {Rlmtksiu),Hiyii.  Amias 
W.  Fakk,  M.L.C.  {Onmge  Rivi^r  Colony] ,  Robert  Qleiiticn  {Wealeni.  Australia), 
Ccorge  F.  HoiUngsuiorih  {Naial),  Syditty  Huffam  (TyayKn'aa.1),  Thomas  Jcwiift, 
C.E.  (Souifiern  Nigeria),  J-  O,  Lavcrtine,  C.E.  {Tfamvani),  Alfred  Lewis 
[Traii3i'aa.!\  Eab^t  .S'.  MmPIiaU,  C.E.  {Ceylon),  J.  E.  McNeiltm  {Transvaal), 
Thomas  Mnuglmn.  (WesUrn  AKntralia),  Arthur  E.  Peare$  (New  ZenUmd), 
Jamei  Piwiington  {Natal).  Wiliiam  Pmver,  M.I'.  [Cntiada),  Arthii-r  I'rall 
{Transvaal),  Caplnht  Edward  Readinij  {Orunge  Elver  Colony),  JoHm.  Snnftey 
{Oranr/e  Rivir  Cuiwjj/),  Ertiesl  C.  B.  Scuby  [Natnt).  Waller  S.  Webber  (Trans- 
Doaf).  Oliarks  H.  WUsiM,  J. P.  (Saittk  Australia). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  boots, 
maps,  itc,  bad  been  recfeived  from  the  various  Goveniiaents  of  the 
Colonies  nnd  India,  Societies,  and  pobHe  bodiea  both  in  the  TJmtgd 
Kingdom  and  the  Coloniea,  and  from  FellowH  of  tte  Institute  and 
otherg. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Miss  C.  de  Thierry  to  read  a  Paper  on 


OUR  rOLICY  IN  THE   WEST  INDIKS. 

TJfsDBR  tlia  influence  of  Cobdenism  this  country  has  ceased  to  hava 
a  definite  aim  in  the  ■world,  H^t  horizon  is  bounded  by  imports 
and  exportB,  or  would  be  only  that  circumstances  are  too  strong  for 
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her.  In  tliiH  way  Bountl  Imperial  strategy  ig  sacrifioGd  to  our  fiscal 
system,  NoTrlitire  ia  it  more  marked  than  in  the  Western  Hemiaphere. 
Under  the  pressucB  of  events  we  hive  indeed  formnlatGd  an  Asiatic 
policy,  aad  begun  to  thiuii  of  Imlia  and  South  Africa  as  parts  of  a. 
strategical!  whole.  But  we  have  no  American  policy,  unless  indeed 
itigal)andoiiment|in  whi-ch  caseit  is  not  constructive  but  destructive, 
and  therefore,  out  of  harmony  with  ImpariaUsm.  But,  said  tho 
Colonial  Secretary  a  while  ago,  tlio  rumour  as  to  the  ceaaion  of 
the  West  Indies  ia  absurd.  And  bo  we  can  only  suppose  that  the 
Government  ia  drifting. 

The  one  gleam  of  light  in  our  diplomacy  during  the  past  fifty 
yearg  waa  the  Clayton- Bui wer  Treaty,  in  which  the  rights  of  Engltrnd 
and  the  United  States  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
wore  held  to  be  equal.  Instead  of  being  a  purfilj  American  under- 
tating  it  was  to  be  under  the  Joint  control  of  the  two  countries. 
As  a  guarantee  of  her  good  faith  Great  Britain  gave  up  Greytown, 
the  Moaquito  Coast  Protectorate,  and  the  Bay  Islands,  all  command- 
ing piwitionB  near  the  Isthmus.  Aa  things  have  turned  out  this 
was  a  surrender  absolutely  without  ei]^uivalent.  For  the  Americana 
never  rested  until  the  treaty  waa  abrogated,  which  waadoaa  in  1901 
by  the  Paunccfoto-Hay  Convontion.  Hence  the  Panama  Canal  ia, 
with  Englaud'a  consent,  to  bo  built  as  an  American  concern. 
Nothing  was  aaid  about  the  atrategical  poattion  wo  abandoned  in 
the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty,  and  so,  by  a  mere  stroke  of  tho  pen,  a 
waterway,  which  may  rival  the  Suez  Canal,  was  placed  tmder  the 
control  of  a  foreign  power. 

Nor  ia  this  all.  The  same  Power  commands  the  eutranca  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  when  the  Mole  &t.  Nicholas  is  aciiuired,  the 
Windward  Passage  entrance  to  the  Caribbean  opposite  the  projected 
eanal.  That  is  to  say,  the  shortest  routes  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  Dominion  to  Panama,  Honduras,  and  Jamaica  arc  not  now 
dominated  by  Spain,  but  bythe  United  Sfcataa.  The  point  for  us  to 
consider  is  how  long  do  we  meun  to  go  on  aacrificiDg  our  strategical 
position  iti  the  New  World  to  &  worn-out  eraed?  Except  commer- 
ci^y,  we  were  as  strong  in  the  Caribbean  in  1898  as  tps  were  in 
1815.  The  new  century  finds  us  with  our  supremacy  gone,  and 
a  poshing  rival  in  our  place- 
It  la  an  elementary  principle  of  statGaraanship  that  no  policy 
can  be  sound  in  which  harmony  between  strategy  and  arraaments 
id  laekiQg.  Nevertheless,  we  defy  it  constantly,  our  favourite 
method  of  conducting  National  and  Imperial  affairs  being  the 
pigeon-hole  method,  which  led  us  into  the  ^outh  African  valley 
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of  bumiliOitiDn  in  1399.  In  the  V/esi  iDdies,  vio  are  moving- 
towaids  the  precipice  of  disaster  in  the  aame  way.  The  Pauncefote- 
Hay  ConTentioa  settled  a  diplomatic  (juestioa,  ■which  was  treated 
entirely  on  its  meilts,  wbereaa  it  should  ha?e  been  treated  as  part 
of  a  world  policy.  The  Foreign  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of 
QO-oi^nation  between  the  great  Departments  of  State,  acted  without 
any  referemCQ  to  naral,  military,  or  commercial  cODBidQra,tions.  £ut 
it  19  the  First  Sea  Lord  who  dominates  the  situation  now.  His 
presonce  in  Whitehall  is  a  sign  that  we  realise  the  menace  of  the 
German  Navy,  eince  he  is  a  man  who  not  only  knowa  what  h& 
wants  but  how  to  get  it.  Hia  atrength  is,  however,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  hia  responaibility.  Not  that  tba  scheme  of  naval 
rediatrtbution  was  wrong  ;  on  th«  contrary,  it  was  a  crying  need  in 
the  last  century.  But,  as  it  haa  been  carried  out,  it  has  given  rise 
to  the  proaenb  UDeasiness  in  the  Wast  Indies,  and  emp'haaiaed  cue 
decline  in  the  Caribbean. 

It  ia  one  of  the  lamentable  effects  of  laisser-aller  in  England'e 
inteinational  outlook  that  she  lends  herself  to  extremea  in  policy. 
For  a  generation  the  "  bricka-and-raortar "  school  had  her  ear. 
Now,  it  is  the  "blue-water  "  school,  an-d  neither  recks  of  commerce. 
The  Admiralty  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  naval  bases  ar-s 
no  longer  required  for  thia  protection  of  Imperial  interesta  in  the 
Caribbean,  the  War  OfBce  decided  to  withdraw  h.11  the  white 
troops  from  Jamaicaj  Barbados,  and  St.  Lucia.  But  where  w&re 
the  Array  Council,  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  and  the 
Cabinet?  It  is  not  the  Admiralty  which  should  decide  queationa 
of  policy,  but  the  Government  after  they  have  consulted  their 
naval  and  military  advisers,  and  taken  due  account  of  the  political 
and  comoiercial  situation.  No  one  in  the  War  Office  with  Weat 
Indian  experience  favoured  the  withdrawal  of  the  gariiaona,  and 
only  three  membera  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  But, 
because  naval  counsels  carried  the  day,  we  have  had  one  of  those 
extraordinary  reversals  of  policy,  which  malte  the  plain  man 
remember  Wei-hai-Wei,  Eosyth,  and  now  St.  Lucia  unpleasantly. 
Because  miUioas  have  been  wasted  on  defence  works  in  the  West 
Indies,  said  Mr.  Balfour  in  May  1905,  that  was  no  reason  for 
wasting  more.  But  aix  months  later  be  was  compelled  to  adroit 
that  the  Government  had  travejlcd  too  fast  in  the  Caribbean. 
Hence,  there  is  already  a  modification  of  the  jpolicy,  which  was 
paraded  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  leas  than  two  years  ago, 
and  what  guarantee  have  we  that  it  is  any  sounder  than  its 
f  redeceaaor  ? 
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It  was  not,  howevG!",  the  poasibility  of  another  VeneziiBlan 
Grisis,  or  a  dim  realiaabion  of  the  fact  that,  once  removed,  the 
garrlBOQs  ivill  Berer  be  allowed  to  return  without  international 
compiieationa,  which  moved  Downing  Street.  It  wa^  the  disagree- 
able progrea-s  of  eventa.  The  opposition  of  the  Colonists  to  the  new 
policy  waa  not,  s-s  officmliem  bielisved,  due  to  sentiment  or  the  lose 
of  revenue.  It  was  based  oii  Icnowl&dge  and  experience.  Though 
a  preponderating  black  popalatioa  is  a  feature  of  many  British 
ColopieB,  it  ifi  complicated  in  the  Weet  Indies  by  geographical 
oonditiona.  For  the  islands  are  sraall,  numerous,  and  so  scattered 
that  there  are  a  thousand  milea  between  the  two  pointa  of  the  arc 
they  describe.  Therefore  the  rapid  coneentration  of  the  loagJ 
fonces  at  a  given  point  is  almost  impossible.  But  this  is  not  all. 
In  Barbadoa  population  ie  aa  dense  as  it  ia  in  China,  and,  as  the 
planters  are  on  the  plantationa,  the  difficulty  of  defence  in  the 
Caribbean  as  a  whole  is  here  shown  in  one  island.  In  Jamaica 
a  Bimilar  state  of  things  exists,  and  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad 
is  rendered  only  less  dangerous  by  the  mixGd  oharacter  of  th« 
population. 

Not  that  the  coloured  people  are,  as  a  rule,  hard  to  govern.  On 
•thfl  contrary  the  relations  between  them  and  the  British  are  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  relations  existing  between  bis  brother  of 
the  mainland  and  the  American.  But  they  are  highly  atning, 
and  an  easy  prey  to  the  political  and  religious  agitator.  What 
can  be  done  this  way  may  be  learned  from  a  history  of  the 
Ethiopian  movemoiit  in  South  Africa.  At  present  the  West  Indian 
thinks  nothing  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  But  under  the 
Hioiater  influence  of  a  demagogue  he  might  think  much.  In  India 
during  the  Ciimean  War  a  similar  measure  precipitated  the  Mutiny. 
But  none  of  theee  conditions  carried  any  weight  with  the  Home 
Government  till  the  recent  riots  at  Georgetown  lent  them  a  nfiw 
siguificance.  Keverthelesa  there  is  no  reversal  of  policy  s-uch  as 
several  Ministerial  organs  announced  a  few  weeia  ago.  For,  before 
his  resignation,  Mr.  Balfour  promised  a  deputation  from  the  West 
India  Committee  that  Bomething  should  be  done  to  provide  aecurity 
for  the  Caribboan.  So  far  it  amounts  to  very  little,  and  does  not 
touch  the  great  questional  at  issue.  A  second-claaB  ciniBer,  carrying 
a  Company  and  a  half  of  Marines,  is  all  very  well^  but,  in  addition, 
cadres  should  have  been  left  at  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  and  Jamaica 
as  they  were  at  Halifax.  Moreover,  if  a  white  force  of  Artillery 
and  Engineeta  a^re  to  be  retainod  on  shore,  the  foits  can  hardly  be 
as  useless  as  extremists  would  have  us  believe.    For  the  purpose  of 
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preserviag  order  tJie  Weet  India  Regiment  may  be  left  out  of  oon- 
BiOsratiDU.  It  is  an  Imperial  Corps  o£  proved  iaithfulness,  but  its 
fine  record  has  not  teen  made  in  the  West  Indies.  Indeed,  the 
employment  of  either  black  police  or  black  troops  to  q^ueU  a  negJO 
liaing  inyariaily  Leads  to  Eerioua  fighting,  whereas  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  a  Bmalier  body  of  white  troops  is  enough  to  lestore  order. 
That  there  are  local  foTces  in  tha  Islands  may  be  admitted.  But  it 
has  never  yet  been  shown  how  they  can  be  organised  to  take  the 
place  of  British  ganiBons. 

But  even  if  the  measure  were  a  sound  one  it  is  being  earned  out 
in  the  wrong  way.  If  we  are  to  helieve  Ministers  the  silken  bonds 
of  sentiment  alone  keep  the  Empire  together.  I'hat  they  are  mis- 
taken is  clear  from  the  fact  that  in  the  practical  expression  of  a 
change  of  policy  involving  a  British  Colony  sentiment  ia  entirely 
eliminated.  To  this  the  history  of  South  Afcica  beara  witness  on 
every  page.  When  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  New  Zealand 
she  was  in  ihe  midst  of  a  Maori  War ;  when  they  were  withdrawn 
from  Canada  her  peace  -was  threatened  bj  Fenians  in  the  United 
States.  To-day  thay  are  being  withdrawn  from  tha  West,  Indies, 
when  looil  defence  ia  weak,  when  the  commercial  and  pohfcical  situa- 
tion i^  aniavoiirabk,and'whenths  onlycoudition  absolutely  essential 
to  the  success  of  such  a  policy  is  absent,  viz.  cheap  and  rapid 
communication  between  the  Islands,  and  between  them  and  the 
Mother  Oonntry,  Again,  officialism  is  displaying  a  petty  mean- 
nesa  on  the  spot  curiously  at  variance  with  sentiment.  For  instance, 
ib  will  give  Barbados  the  refusal  of  such  piopertiea  as  she 
desires  at  a  higlier  price  than  the  highest  private  offer.  She  is 
compelled  to  pay  £300  for  throe  quartera  of  an  acre  of  barren  roclt 
alt  Hastings,  and  rent  the  Bavannah  at  £150  a  year  until  a  price  ia 
agreed  on,  Though  ill  able  to  afford  it,  she  ia  buying  property  in 
the  public  interest  simply  because  the  War  Office  meana  to  sell. 
The  silken  bonds  of  Empire  become  "squalid"  without  any  aid 
from  a  tariff. 

If  there  was  a  personality  at  fche  War  Office  as  able  and  power- 
ful aa  there  is  at  the  Admiralty,  our  pohcy  in  the  Caribbean  would 
have  been  conceived  on  different  lines  no  doubt.  But  even  then  it 
would  not  meet  the  easo  because  our  commercial  Sitrategy  ia  so 
faulty.  The  mighty  fabric  of  the  British  Einpira  haa  been  built  uii 
on  trade,  and  by  trade  It  will  he  maintained.  Hence  tlie  best-laid 
plans  of  defence  must  come  to  naught  if  they  are  not  based  on 
commerce.  But  the  only  Minister  of  the  late  Government  who 
perceived  this,  and  built  up  a  policy  on  it,  was  Mi'.  Chamberlain. 
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But  if  wo  btivo  contimuty  at  th-a  Foreign  Office  we  Urvs  none  at 
the  Colonial  Oflice,  and  so  nothing  more  can  bu  Jone  until  the  fiscal 
ayBbem  of  thia  country  as  put  on  &  buaineBH  footing.  At  preBent  it 
is  almost  impossibLe  to  get  the  officia,!  mind  to  see  th-B-t  the  essence 
oi  the  Weat  Indian  question  ia  commerciaL 

It  therefore  comes  to  this,  that  ive  are  drifting  in  every  direc- 
tion bat  the  naval.  We  eifq,  apparently,  acting  on  this  assumption 
that  aa  tLino'S  are  so  they  will  be.  But,  in  this  world,  nations  never 
lemain  atationary ;  either  they  moTe  forward  or  they  move  back- 
ward. So  with  UB  in  the  Weat  Indisa,  BO-eall«d  Free  Trade  ruined 
their  prosperity,  while  we  cahnly  looked  on,  and  did  nothing. 
Thia  worked  badly  even  wheu  we  were  supreuid  in  tlie  Caribbean, 
Now  that  oup  place  is  being  taken  by  the  United  States,  the 
political  consequences  of  Cobdeniam  are  beginning  to  ripen  fast. 
The  Brussels  Convention,  to  obtain  which  thia  country  went  cap  in 
hspod  to  foreign  GovoruraGiita,  binds  England  not  to  give  preferential 
treatment  to  Colonial  sugar.  The  only  action  which  meeta  the 
case,  a  conntarvaiUng  duty,  ehe  could  not  take  heeause  her  hands 
wepa  titd  by  doetrinaires.  This,  with  her  usual  promptneBS,  waa 
done  by  the  United  States.  The  result  wa.B  the  Weat  lodioa  were 
beggars  on  lier  bouaty  for  years.  To  understand  the  full  signifi- 
eance  of  the  situation  it  must  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain, 
which  was  once  the  largest  market  in  the  world  for  cane  sugar, 
ia  -now  thfi  largest  market  in  the  world  foe  beet  Hugar.  The  place 
she  ha.8  Burrendered  by  Tiolating  the  Free  Trade  faith  as  Adam 
Binith  taught  it  is  filled  by  Protfictioniat  America,  Co^ld  fiscal 
irony  go  further? 

Again  the  "open  door"  haa  been  shut  in  our  faces  both  in 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  We  have  ioat  our  standing  on  the  Isthmua, 
We  are  being  equeezBd  out  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo.  It  needs 
no  special  gi#t  of  prophecy  to  perceive  that  unless  wa  change  our 
ways  and  that  quickly,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  be  completely  cloaed 
to  British  trade.  When  on  active  policy  ia  opposed  to  a  negative 
one  the  results  are  always  stitrtliiig.  Of  this  (jur  present  position 
in  the  West  Indies  ia  eloquent ;  our  sueeeaa  in  meeting  the  situa 
tion  in  Asia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  la  as  yet  remote  from  the 
fiscal  controversy.  It  is  based  mainly  on  pohtical  and  strategical 
considerations.  Iluisia  is  not  a  commercial  rival,  and  oui  trade 
interests  both  in  tlie  near  ajid  the  Far  East  are  preponderatiiig. 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  never 
jnaintain  our  position  without  sound  commerc.ial  strategy. 

In  Puerto  Bico,  which  became  a  territory  of  the  United  States 
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flfter  the  war  witb  Spain,  the  Dinglsy  tariff  and  American  Coast- 
wiee  liawa  have  completely  turned  the  position  against  us.  Six 
years  ago  She  value  of  our  exports  in  the  isla-nd  was  ^100,271.  By 
1901  it  had  dropped  to  £44,495,  whereas  in  the  same  period 
America]!  exports  iacreaeed  by  nearly  a  milUon  sterling.  In  Sam 
Pomingo,  over  TcLich  there  is  a  virtual  Araerionn  Ppotectorftte,  Tfe 
are  being  driven  from  the  field  in  another  way.  A  protocol  has 
been  signed  by  boti  natiooa  ■empowering  the  United  Statiea  to 
eoUeflt  Dominican  rcvenuea,  attend  to  the  service  of  the  debt,  and 
take  any  steps  that  may  he  Qeceasary  lor  the  preservation  of  order, 
The  political  leverage  this  gives  to  Washington  will  be  used  to  buoIi 
purpose  that,  as  it  was  in  Hawaii,  so  it  will  be  in  Hispaniola.  But 
instead  of  Eupporling  Auieriean  citizens  in  overthrowing  the  native 
Government,  the  United  Htates  has  merely  to  support  one  of  the 
rival  parties  in  the  Island.  E'or  civil  wat  is  its  normal  eontUtion. 
Until  Lately  the  leaders  ware  President  tloralea  and  Vice-President 
CacereS,  t\i&  latter  of  vhom  favoiire  America,  and  it  is  owing;  to  Lis 
intervention  that  the  former  is  now  a  fugitive.  Should  a  pre- 
ference be  granted  to  her  we  shall  suffer  as  we  have  already  suffered 
yi  Pnerto  Eico.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Isl&nd 
since  1-8'JO  trade  with  this  country  and  the  United  Sta,tes  baa 
declined.  Under  American  rule  it  ia  bound  to  revive.  But  if  we 
maintain  our  present  attitude  towards  the  march  of  events  in  the 
Caribbean,  the  one  Power  wbioh  will  not  benefit  by  it  ia  Englanil. 
But  the  largest  and  moat  important  West  Indian  Island  is  Cuba. 
Nominally  it  is  independent.  BnG  CKpeiience  is  teaching  us  that 
■when  a  strong  Protective  i^tate  eatablishes  a  Protectorate  over  a 
weak  one,  and  secures  recipiocity,  there  is  an  end  of  commercial 
freedom.  To  meet  tbo  situ&tion  created  by  the  Treaty  of  1902, 
by  which  Cuba  gave  to  the  Umted  States  a  30  per  cent,  preference  in 
exchange  for  a  20  per  cent,  preference  on  her  own  pfcdncts,  Lord 
Lansdowne  negotiated  the  Anglo-Cuban  Commercial  Treaty  to 
take  the  place  of  tlic  one  in  exist&nce  before  the  Spanish-American 
War.  A  eimilar  treaty  with  Italy  became  law  eighteen  months 
ago,  But  from  the  monopolist  point  of  view  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  one  of  the  Bmaller  commercial  powers 
and  England.  Hence  the  Anglo-Cuban  Treaty  has  aroused  the 
fierce  Tfisentmeat  of  the  commercial  and  capitalistic  classes  in  the 
United  States,  especially  those  interested  in  securing  the  Cuban 
market  for  tb&ir  exclnsive  esploitaiion,  Washington  iudeed 
denies  that  it  has  actively  interfered  in  the  matter  at  all.  But 
hostility  can  be  conveyed  secretly  as  well  aa  openly.     For  months 
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the  American  Minister  in  Caba  wbb  allowed  to  oppose  England  in 
the  matter  of  th«  TreBity,  and  against  Cuba  in  the  matter  of  the  Isle 
of  Pinas  commanding  the  Yuca.ta.n  Passage,  and  it  wbh  not  until  & 
formal  compUint  was  made  in  Wasbington  that  he  was  re&ftlled. 
But  in  spite  of  thie  obvious  middling  with  Cuba's  eoveretgn  rights 
the  Treaty  is  "  hung  up  "  indefinitely.  That  is  to  say,  it  ia  not 
ratified,  and  probably  never  will  be.  This  was  BUrmised  by  the 
Cubans  themselves  when  no  mention  of  it  was  made  by  Praaident 
Palmaa  in  his  message  to  Congress.  They  believe  that,  before  it 
can  become  a.  burning  question  again,  the  United  States  will  secure 
a  Navigation  Treaty  which  mil  place  her  in  the  same  position  in 
Cuba  as  in  Puerto  Rico.  Vei-ily  British  complacency  in  the  Carib' 
bean  is  receiving  its  reward  I 

Our  exports  to  Cuba  in  1904  amounted  in  value  to  £1,828,868, 
whereaa  American  exports  amounted  to  i'S.S&ljTST,  and  the  treaty, 
which  has  reposed  in  a  pigeonhole  of  ofiicial  Havana  ior  a  year, 
secures  British  shipping  against  any  attempt  which  may  be  made 
in  the  future  to  include  Cuban  porta  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  ensures  English  trade  against  any  violation  of 
the  most-favoured  nation  treatment  in  all  cases  save  those  in 
which  the  reciprocity  with  America  gives  her  goods  special  privi- 
leges. Are  we  going  to  allow  Cuba  to  become  evea  aa  Puerto  Glco  ? 
It  looks  lilce  it,  aa  every  step  taken  by  us  in  the  Caribbean  seems 
to  be  retrograde.  But)  as  a  rule,  our  attitude  ia  a  perfectly  pasaive 
one.  If  We  imagine  that  the  expansion  of  tlie  United  States  will 
stop  short  of  the  British  West  Indies,  wo  are  mistaken.  In  time 
they  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  fiscal  and  political  preaaure  a» 
their  neighbours,  and  if  we  suffer  each  fresh  iLggreasion  as  we 
suffered  the  last,  the  Caiibhean  will  become  an  American  lake. 
As  for  freedom  of  trade  in  the  Panama  Canal,  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  it  will  ever  he  ours.  Moreover,  America  ia  gradually  acquiring 
a  monopoly  of  all  the  land  on  earth  suitable  for  producing  Sea 
Island  cotton.  In  ehort,  commercial  and  political  strategy  is 
likely  to  render  our  naval  policy  futile,  since  the  trade  basis 
necessary  to  its  effectiveness  in  crumbling,  For  it  ia  commerce 
which  makes  a  foundation  for  defence,  not  defence  which  created 
a  foundation  for  commerce. 

Admitting  that  the  naval  point  of  view  is  the  only  one  from 
which  to  view  the  West  Indiea,  our  policy  ia  no  mote  inteUigible 
than  before.  In  bis  memorable  "invasion"  speech  last  year  Mr. 
Balfoai  said  that,  owing  to  the  progress  of  modern  invention,  the 
conations  of  defence  have  cb&Qged,    Be  referred  pa^rticularly  to 
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steam  aod  the  telegraph.  Since  that  wag  the  vkw  of  his  Govern- 
ment It  might  be  thought  that  boEora  removing  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  British  power  is  the  Caiibbeaa  they  would  have 
ee^n  that  the  modern  conditions  on  which  they  laid  such  stress  are 
there.  But  are  they  ?  Ab  a  matter  of  fact  cheap  and  rapid  com- 
munioation,  which  is  One  of  the  means  of  tightening  the  bond  oi 
Empire,  is  actually  digoouraged.  That  the  redigtribntlon  of  the 
Navy  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  "West  Indian  Siiuadron  may 
be  admitted.  But  in  tbs  circumatanoes  there  is  aometliiag  almost 
fareical  in  the  idea  of  leaving  one  aeaond-oLass  cruiBei  to  patrol  the 
whole  of  the  Caribbean. 

For  cable  comraunieation  with  Eritiah  posaeeaions  in  this  pfirt 
of  the  world  ia  inferior  to  cable  communication  between  France 
and  her  dependemjiee,  and  between  th&  United  Btatea  and  hers. 
British  Honduras  is  entirely  out  ofi'  from  everywhere  eseept  by 
eteam.  Jamaica  has  cable  commnnication  with  distant  Halifax 
and  Bermuda,  over  British  territory,  but  none  with  any  ol  the 
Island  fortresses,  of  whieh  Bh*  is  the  forefront.  St.  Kibts  and 
Antigua  are  connected,  and  bo  are  St.  Lacia,  Barbados,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana,  but  they  are  not  in  commnnlcation 
■with  tha  ontside  world  and  Jamaica,  over  Britieh  territory,  and  the 
oil-British  Cable  scheme  receivea  no  asBlstance.  Nor  is  this  the 
worati  The  rate  for  sending  telegrams  to  the  West  Indies  from 
this  oountry  varies  from  three  Bhillings  to  seven  shilliiiga  a  ward, 
Ab  it  is  only  Is.  Bd.  a  word  to  Havana,  and  Is.  lOd.  to  the  rest  of 
Cuba,  it  can  readily  be  seen  undei  what  a  diBadvaatage  the 
neighbouring  Eritiah  ColonieB  labour. 

Again,  it  waa  only  the  other  day  that  the  subsidy  for  the  mail 
contract  was  withdrawn.  When,  the  fLueation  came  up  for  oon- 
sideration  the  R.  M.  S.  P.  Co.  asked  for  an  increaeed  subsidy,  which 
amounted  to  i^SO.OOO.  The  Culouies  were  willing  to  pay  it.  Bnt 
the  Colonial  Office  called  for  fresh  tenders,  and  Elder,  Dempst&r 
&  Co.  made  a  smaller  one.  The  contract  waa  therefore  awarded 
to  them,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Colonies.  But  as  tha 
Colonies  refused  to  give  it,  the  contract  was  not  renewed. 

The  result  ia  that  the  intervals  between  the  regular  d&livery  of 
letters,  both  at  home  and  in  the  West  Indies,  grew  longer  instead 
of  fihortei  aS  they  do  elsewhere  in  the  Empire.  Moreover,  it  aow 
takes  eight  days  to  go  to  Trinadad  from  Jamaica,  instead  of  three- 
and-a-half  days  as  formerly,  and  nine  days  from  Barbados  instead  of 
f oar- and-a- half.  No  grca-ter  barrier  to  federation  can  be  im&ginGd.  As 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons,  it  was  a  meaaure  wLiob  should 
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nover  have  been  taken  rnitil  all  tbe  islaiuda  were  iinkei  up  mtli 
ono  another  and  mW  tJus  oountpy. 

If  thej  had  ceasecE  to  have  any  YaJue,  there  would  be  Bome 
excuse  for  our  lefcbargy,  but  so  far  is  thia  from  being  the  case,  that 
tiey  a.i'e  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era  in  which  their  former  greatness 
will  bs  rivalled,  if  not  8urpassed»  Aa  they  have  been  the  keys  of 
international  strategy  since  the  days  of  Charles  V.,  so  they  are  now, 
a,  fact  recognised  by  everyoite  but  ourselves.  Captain  Maban  m 
his  "Interest  of  America,  in  Sea  Power,"  Bflja  that  the  Caribbean 
Archipelago  ia  the  "veiy  domain  of  Boa  power.  ...  In  the  cluster 
of  island  fortresses  of  the  Ca:ribbean  ia  one  of  the  gieatest  of  the 
nerve  centres  of  tbe  whole  body  of  European  civilisation.  Now, 
Captain  Malian'a  authority  is  admitted  by  Ministers  and  by  their 
naval  and  mihtary  tLdviaera  without  exception.  But  in  practiea 
they  dany  it.  America,  not  Engla,nd,  rests  her  policy  in  the  West 
Indies  on  the  teaching  of  history.  But  it  is  not  neceHsary  for  ua 
to  seek  light  in  the  boaks  of  a  modem  author,  whose  inspiration 
ie  Nelson.  We  haTa  the  hfe  and  teaching  of  the  great  admiral 
himself.  For  though  methods  may  alter  with  circumetaucGB,  the 
underlying  principles  of  war  are  always  the  same.  A  few  montha 
ago,  we  celebrated  the  centenary  of  Trafalgar,  which  was  well. 
But  we  Bhould  hare  done  better  to  lay  to  heart  Xelson's  last 
message.  It  is  a  Biuiater  coincidence  that  in  this  year  of  all  years 
we  should  be  removing  the  last  symbols  of  England's  power  from 
the  ti:&iiuug-gro\uid  of  the  mightieet  captains  of  the  Navy,  the 
training- ground  with  whiah  are  connected  some  of  their  greatest 
achievements.  The  moment  it  waa  threatened  by  Napoleon,  did 
not  th&  m&stei:  of  them  all  hurry  at  full  speed  to  its  aid?  With 
the  rise  and  maintenance  of  British  eea-power  the  AVest  Indies  are 
inseparably  associated. 

The  Government,  we  aca  told,  prepares  fox  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
but  not  for  the  day  after  to-morrow.  That  aceountafor  the  present 
Btrategiaal  positioa  in  the  We-it  Indies.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
to  piepare  foe  to-day ;  that  should  have  been  done  yoaterday.  The 
only  policy  that  suoaeeda  in  the  long  run  is  the  policy  baaed  on  the 
necessities  of  the  day  after  to-morrow.  For  the  West  Indies  cannot 
he  cousidBTed  apart  from  Canada  and  Australia  any  more  than  we 
can  consider  India  apart  from  South  Africa.  AVith  the  opening  of 
the  Canal  the  Domtinion's  Pacific  aeaboard  will  be  brought  nearer 
to  hfir  Atlantie  SGaboard  by  thousands  of  miles.  Tho  intervening 
South  American  Continent,  which  has  now  to  be  doubled  to  estab- 
lish sea  communication,  will  be  cub  off.     That  ia  to  say,  Canada  has 
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&n  intereafc  in  the  waterway  only  eecond  to  her  neighbour.  Nor 
is  this  all.  AuetralJa.  -will  have  an  alternative  route  to  tha  Mother 
Country  nBarer  than  that  by  way  of  the  Sues  Canal,  and  New 
Zealand  will  gain  a  great  deal  more.  In  ahort,  the  ocean  highway 
created  by  cutting  through  the  lathmus  of  Pana.nia  will  not  only 
be  vital  to  us  in  our  tra.de  with  the  Far  East,  but  it  will  link  tha 
Dominion  and  Australia  more  closely  with  ouraelves.  Apparently 
we  take  it  for  giantecl  that  a  war  in  the  Western  Hemiaphere  in 
impossible,  just  as  we  took  it  for  granted  there  would  be  no  war  in 
South  Africa.  We  hive  permitted  the  United  States  to  construct 
the  Panama  Cn.nal  as  a  national  undertiLking.  We  let  Hawaii  shp 
through  our  fingers  when  the  natives  were  eager  for  om  protection. 
We  withdrew  the  garrisons  from  the  West  Indies.  We  gave  up 
without  equivalent  Greytown  and  othQr  strategical  poBitions  com- 
manding the  Isthmus,     But  the  impoasible  sometimes  happens. 

It  is  easy  to  excite  British  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  distressed 
foreigner,  but  difBoult  to  escite  it  on  behalf  of  the  distrGssed  Colonial. 
It  ia  one  expression  of  ourpridoof  race.  Therefore  the  West  Indiea 
Ace  of  small  iutereat  to  us  compafed  to  Armenia,  for  iustctnco. 
Moreover,  we  ha.ve  an  uncomfortable  impreBsion  that  thia  country 
ia  mainly  responsille  for  their  poverty,  and  tliat  is  always  irritat- 
ing. We  talk  vary  loud  about  the  lack  of  entei-priae  among  the 
planterB,  and  the  apathy  of  the  West  Indies  generally,  bat  we 
know  very  well  that  their  pro&perity  was  blighted  by  Free  Trade  and 
the  unbusinegg-like  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  before  arranging  tor 
inevitable  and  palpable  contingencies.  However  advantageoua  thia 
latter  was  to  us  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  spelt  ruin  for  bbem. 
What  we  should  like  to  do  ia  to  forgot  their  existence.  As  they  ar& 
too  important  for  that  we  try  to  evade  the  issaes  they  raise  instead 
of  facing  them  courageously.  If  they  ar«  worth  keeping,  and  of  that 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  they  are  worth  developing.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain recognised  this  in  connection  with  them  and  our  other  rich 
posa^ssione  in  the  Tropica.  Hence  the  evolution  of  his  policy  for 
making  the  moat  of  the  neglected  estates  of  the  Empire. 

For,  unlike  the  self-governing  Colonies,  they  are  not  atrong 
enough  to  grow  into  a  nation.  To  a  certain  estent  they  must 
always  depend  on  the  Mother  Country.  Why  a  flow  of  new  blood 
and  capital  shouldl  be  considered  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
South  American  Republics  in  which  wo  take  so  much  interoat,  and 
superfluous  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indies,  will  be  understood  only 
when  we  understand  why  foreign  trade  should  be  conacdered  ao 
much  motQ  valuable  th&n  Colonial  tr&d«.    Few  people  realise  that 
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the  united  area  of  the  West  ladiea  is  no  greater  than  the  area,  ot 
WELles,  that  ib  consista  of  many  small  islandB,  that  tbey  are 
situated  in  tbe  Tropics,  and  that,  though  they  are  our  oldest 
poBseasiona,  they  have  been  Bhuimed  by  emigrants  and  capital  for 
Wo  generations.  Their  marvellous  ri&bness  and  the  character  of 
the  populB-tion  enabled  th«m  to  maistam  their  8pl&Qdid£ght  against 
physical  conditions  and  accumulated  misfortunes.  In  Downing 
Street  it  is  believed  that  the  withdrawal  o£  the  garrisons  will  lead 
to  confederation  as  it  did.  in  Canada,  and  Au3tra,lia.  The  ciroum- 
staacea  are  of  course  different,  but  there  is  ne&d  for  hope  and 
intfuiry. 

It  may  ^vell  be  that  the  valuo  of  co-operatioa  ig  not  recogniaed  in 
the  West  IndifiJj  aa  it  ought  to  be.  But  of  late  years  there  baa 
been  improvement  An  attempt  i^  being  made  to  have  a  uniform 
tariff  and  coinage,  and  to  eeciira  uniformity  in  adniinistratioQ 
whenever  it  is  possible.  Moreover,  since  Mr.  Chamberlain's  time 
every  official  not  alisolutely  necessary  to  elBciency  is  removed 
as  oireumstanceB  permit.  We  professed  to  be  ahoclied  at  the 
idea  of  a  grant  in  aid  to  the  West  Indies,  but  it  is  not  go 
sboctdng  0.3  the  unbuaine as-like  metboda  of  gov«rament  in  the 
Caribbean,  for  which  we  are  largely  regponaible.  The  Colonies  have 
no  money  for  progressive  undertalciuga,  because  it  is  spent  in  salaries 
and  ponsiona  hsed  in  Loudon.  The  annual  coat  of  Governors  and 
Commissioners  is  £600  more  than  it  is  in  Canada,  which  is  five 
hundred  times  greater  with  a  population  Eve  times  aa  large.  It  is 
true  that  the  tropical  climate  of  the  ^Ves:t  Indies  accounts  for 
much  that  is  otherwise  inespheable  in  their  later  history.  Uut 
it  does  not  account  for  everything. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  accurate  information  that  the  Home 
Government  has  no  iatelhgible  policy  in  the  West  Indies.  It  can 
always  call  on  the  "West  India  Committee,  the  oldest,  aa  it  ia  the 
moat  historiv,  of  the  Colonial  associations  in  the  (capital.  It  ia 
formed  of  British  subjects  personally  interested  in  the  agricultural 
andmanofaQiiuring  intereataof  the  Islands.  The  exeGiitive  numbers 
aot  more  than  thirty-sis  or  leas  than  twenty,  and  on  it  are  repre- 
sentatiTca  from  each  Colony.  Their  watchword  ia  co-operation  ; 
members  reabBLDg  that  a  "solid  West  India  cable  is  of  more 
practical  utility  than  a  aingle  ialand  link."  For  by  its  means 
planters  and  merchants  are  able  to  speak  with  one  voice,  and  the 
grievances  of  small  islands  receive  AB  much  attention  as  the  griev- 
anesg  of  Jamaica  or  British  Guiana,  Honorary  coriegpondenta  are 
appointed  on  the  spot,  BO  that  the  executive  ia  kept  in  touch  with 
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local  aiffairs,  and  has  its  iiotico  drii'n'n  to  matters  that  Call  for  atten- 
tion, Ita  valuable  eervices  all  through  the  sugar  crisis  can  hardly 
be  over-estLniaited.  It  was,  too,  instrumental  in  preventing  the 
abroi^ation  of  the  ancient  Constitution  of  Barbados  in  1S76,  and 
the  closing  of  Codriiigton  College,  practically  the  only  unisersitym 
the  West  Iiidiea.  It  in  an  espreaaioii  of  Britiah  geniua  for  dBTising 
an  iuatitntion  exactly  suited  to  the  need.  Without  its  ceasekss 
activity  it  is  verj'  safe  to  say  the  situation  in  the  Caribbean  woald 
be  even  more  unfortunate  than  it  la.  The  West  India  Club  and 
other  West  India  asgociationg  in  this  country  also  do  good  work 
towards  the  same  end- 
There  13  a  sentimental  side  to  the  question.  Even  if  we  TFOuld 
we  could  not  cast  off  the  West  ludiea.  They  are  woven  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  our  power,  and,  until  the  Empire  has  gone 
the  way  of  alt  Empiiea,  their  influence  will  liva  in  the  Mother 
Country.  The  blood  of  the  West  Indian  floivs  in  half  our  ariatocraoy. 
West  Indian  wealth  built  up  the  fortune  of  many  a  noble  family, 
and  many  a  business  hou^e.  West  Indian  riches  literally  paved 
thia  country  with  gold.  Through  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  Iglanda 
contributed  25  per  cent,  to  English  commerce  when  the  Mediter- 
ranean contributed  Oaly  2  per  cent.  Oar  Weat  Indian  fleet  of 
merchant  veasela  trained  men  to  man  our  fleet,  und  aa  Mahan 
truly  sayB  the  islands  were  the  chief  factor  in  our  commercial 
strength  und  credit  ~which  carried  ws  to  the  triumphant  end.  It 
must  be  remembered  too  that  some  of  the  beat  blood  in  England 
poured  Inta  the  Islands  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
cenluriea,  and  thoy  were  faptber  strengthened  by  fugitive  United 
Empire  Loyaliata  from  the  United  States  in  the  eighteenth. 
IE  it  were  not  ao  they  could  never  have  struggled  unaided  against 
bounty-ied  compstition  of  beet  sugar  for  thirty  yearg.  It  was, 
however,  not  England  which  saved  them  from  ruin  in  1897,  but 
the  United  States.  Is  there  another  instance  of  a  people  naain- 
taining  their  staple  industry  against  such  fearful  odds?  Everl 
if  they  have  eijuality  of  opportunity  by  the  Brussela  Conven- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  than  mere  justice  ahall  be 
rendered  uato  them.  They  need  our  sympathetic  interest  And,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  their  intimate  aaaociation  with  our  rise  as 
a  sea-power  they  should  receive  it,  particularly  in  the  year  of  the 
centenary  of  Trafalgar.  But  if  we  continue  to  regard  them  with 
the  indifference  of  the  past  decade,  the  oldest  American  people  will 
Eoraetime  in  the  £utuu"e  sit  under  the  shadow  of  Nelson's  monument 
with  nothing  left  but  the  memory  ol  hia  ue  hie  vein  entg. 
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Mr.  E.  E.  BatsoU  ;  I  am  glad  fco  have  the  opportunity  and  the 
privilege  of  offering  ray  congratulationa  to  Miss,  dc  Thierry  on  her 
most  interoatiag  and  instructive  Paper,  a  paper  which  shows 
a  great  depth  oi  learnlag,  of  study,  and  of  thought.  I  would 
egpeoiallj  draw  joiir  attention  to  lhe  question  of  the  so-called 
Americaoisation  of  the  West  ladia  lalands,  which  I  do  uot  think  ia 
reoei'V'ing  that  altentioD  in  the  highest;  quarters  which  it  deserves. 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  qneation  o£  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  wilt  undoabtedly  revolutionise  the  politics  of  the  West  in 
the  future.  But  there  are  bo  many  problems  on  which  Misa  do 
Thierry  has  touched  that  I  can  only  express  my  admiration  that 
she  hue  heeu  able  to  crystaliiae  them  into  such  a  clear  and  concise 
ebatem^nt.  It  would  uot  peihapa  be  complimentary  to  say  that 
she  has  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  but  I  think  you  WJU 
agree  that  in  propounding  these  problems  to  us  to-night  ehe  has 
given  U3  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack,  and  if  I  might  venture  on  just 
one  point  of  criticism  it  is  that  she  has  offered  ua  so  little 
encoatagement  aa  to  tihe  beat  method  of  cracking  it.  As  I  listenad 
it  seemed  to  mo  that  there  was  a  tone  of  peaaimiam  running 
through  the  Paper  ;  and  although  this  was  doubtleBS  justified,  yet  I 
hoped  that,  like  the  schoolboy's  arithmetical  problem,  one  might 
find  a  solution  by  tucoing  to  the  last  pages  of  the  book.  Yet  the 
Paper  went  on,  ths  last  page  was  reached,  and  I  am  afraid  the 
reader  with  almost  cruel  elBvernesa  has  left  the  poor  West  Indiana 
to  unravel  the  problem  themselves.  I  say  themselves,  for  if  we 
wait  for  a  solution  to  come  from  high  quarters  hero,  and  look  to  the 
British  Government  to  show  aigna  of  reform  or  remorse,  I  fearr  that 
We  shall  have  a  very  weary  time  to  wait,  I  myself  have  no 
solution.  If  I  had  I  should  coDBider  myself  worthy  of  occupying 
the  positions  of  Colonial  Secretary,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  War  Miuister  all  in  one.  I  certainly  know,  or  at  least  I  think 
I  know,  when  acts  of  military  or  naval  atrategy  ex^erdge  a  harm- 
iul  effect  on  the  West  Indies.  But  then  I  am  told  by  experts  that 
although  the  matter  may  be  bad  for  the  Wast  Indioa  it  is  very 
good  for  the  reat  of  tlie  Empire  ;  and  so  I  aubsido  in  all  humility, 
greatly  wondering  at  the  brilliant  ingenuity  of  a.  tiovcrument 
which  can  convert  the  injury  of  the  pajt  into  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  I  would  like,  however,  to  touch  on  one  point  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  partial  Bolotioo,  and  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  do  uq 
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aa  Miss  de  Tbierry  has  said  that  it  is  the  most  importaiit  pact 
of  the  problem.    I  refer  to  the  commercial  side  of  the  question. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  West  Indians  were  showing  much 
enthusia.s.m  ovec  a  possible  commercial  union  with   the   Uuited 
States.     Since  then   there  has  occurred  what  is  known  even  in 
home  politics  &s  the  awing  of  the  pendulum  -,  and  now  they  are 
turning  their  thoughts  further  north,  that  is,  to  Canada.     Indeed, 
as  also  sometimes  occurs,  there  is  a  tendency  /or  the  pendulum  to 
Bwing  to  e^c«ss,  and  one  beare  Bome  rathei"  wild  talk  about  union 
■with  Canada,  not  only  commerciaEy,  bat  also  politically  and  con- 
atitabionally.     I  belieTO  such  a  union  would  not  be  at  all  to  the 
benefit  o-t  the  West  Indies,  nor  can  I  belicT*  that  Canada  would 
willingly  undertake  such  unaccustomed  and  onerous  duties.    Bat 
belweeu  this  and  closer  trade  relations  there  is  a  world  of  difference. 
I  do  not  say  how  su<;h  an  undertaking  is  to  be  accompliahed.     It 
may  be   by  preferential  tariffs,  but  these  are  still   rather  in  the 
nature   ol  an  experiment ;   or  it  may  be  by  ordinary  bueinesa 
methods    such    as    better    steamship    facilities,    iraproved    cable 
communication,  more  frequent  visits  of  traders  and  merchants,  and 
a  closer  alliance  of  chambers  of  commerce.    But,  whatever  the 
means,  if  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  would  work  in  hariaoDiouB 
co-operation,  I  am  convinced  that  each  would  contribute  largely  to 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  other,  and  in  doing  so  would  weld 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  Empire — a  chain  not  of  servitude  or 
bondage,  but  one  which  is  rather  an  emblem  of  mutual  protection, 
mutual  advancement,  and  mutual  trust. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Maouibk  :  I  would  much  prefer  that  some  expert  on 
West  Indian   affairs   should  follow  tlie   last  speaker,  with  whoso 
criticisms  I  do  not  altogether  agree,  fla  neither  Mies  de  Thierry  nor 
anyone  else  can  speak  more  than  a  certain  number  of  words  in  an 
hour.     As  to  her  matter,  although  it  is  of  course  not  all-embracing, 
it  was  ample,  and  all  present  and  evflry  patriotic  citizen  would  do 
well  to  marlc,  leam,  and  digest  it  carefully  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
On  the  wise  or  foolish  treatment  ol  aubjecta  like  these  depends  the 
future  of  our  race.     For  my  part  I  agree  with  her  fully  in.  her 
criticisms  on  the  paltry  ignorance  and  puerile  folly  of  the  mere 
partisan  tiddlers  and  triflera  and  dilettanti  and  metaphysiciana  and 
game-playera  called  statesmen  in  England.     It  appeal's  to  me  that 
they  are  incapable  of  thinking  for  theuiselTeSj  of  any  foresight  or 
political  capacity,  or  even  of  assimilating  knowledge.    Political  leger- 
dermain,  fantastic  phantasmagoria,  catjiimping,oi;  waiting  on  jnmp- 
ing  cats  ia  not  statearaansbipj  as  not  only  the  people  of  the  West 
Indies,  bnfc  of  every  isle  and  peninsula  in  that  vast  Map  of  Empire 
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wliich  I  see  DD  the  wall,  Ituow  to  their  coBt.  The  policy  of  our 
partisan  drivellerB  for  tbe  paat  tbirtj  years  has  been  one  long 
aeries  of  oatragea  on  the  feeliiiga  ani  lihe  proapecbB  oi  our  Colonies, 
particularly  tte  West  Indian  Islea.  It  ias  been  a  policy  of  shuffling, 
ot  feeble  compromiee,  &  policy  of  cant  and  philoaopliic  humani-. 
tarianism,  -whicli  being  interpreted  ineana  shilly-Bhally  and  fiddle- 
f&4(ile.  Whether  -we  look  at  Ireland  or  India  or  Auetralia  or 
Canada,  or  those  "fitrategic  nerve  centres  of  the  Univerge"  the 
iBlea  of  the  Mexican  and  Caribbean  Seaa  and  the  IsthmuB,  and  the 
pasi;  trade  and  the  future  trade  of  mankind  and  the  displieement 
of  international  and  commercial  relations  by  the  Panama  Canal, 
ve  find  tliH.t  our  political  charlatans  have  betrjijud  with  ingenious 
inftompetenoe  the  prospects  of  our  race.  The  able  lecturer  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  Mahan  is  right,  that  our  strategists 
from  Cromwell  to  the  elder  and  the  youngdr  Pitt  were  all  right. 
She  aleo  has  proved  that  the  Namby  Pamby  school  of  elegant 
triflerB,  strong  on  the  golf  links  and  at  tbe  card  table  and  in 
tbe  tennis  courts  and  in  tbs  pheasant  coverts,  but  drivellers  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  have  been  all  wrong.  I  venture  to  eonteni 
that  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  oiu-  troops  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  position  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  with  regard  to 
future  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  whole  theory  of  the 
IJytteltona  e(  hoc  penus  omne  was  not  only  strategically  but  com- 
mercially atrocious  folly,  and  also  an  outri^o  on  all  the  traditions 
and  hopes  of  our  Colonies  from  tbe  St.  Lawrence  to  Jamaica,  and 
thence  to  the  Cape  and  Australia.  A  priori  and  a  posteriori  it  was, 
as  MifiS  de  Thierry  has  demonstrated,  irritating  puerility.  Captain 
Mahan,  the  celebrated  American,  proved  in  advance  in  hia  "  Infliienoa 
of  Bea  Power  on  America,"  that  the  tennis-enm-golf-dialectical 
politiciana  were  gtrategiata  pour  rire,  I  beg  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  any  respect  for  this  Empire  to  read  this  masterly  production 
and  then  to  vote  for  some  partisan  "  vote  catcher  "  if  he  can.  All 
women  here  are  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies. 
Iic^  my  audience  bay  strategic  maps  and  read  Bancroft's  "  New 
Pacific,"  and  they  will  find  the  clearest  confirmation  of  our  lecturer's 
theories.  I  say  that  wben  the  PanamaorNicaraguaorTehnantepeo 
Canal,  or  all  three  are  opened,  a  new  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
culpable  folly  of  our  paltry  and  degenerate  rnlers,  What  did 
Charles,  the  great  Kaiaer,  say  of  the  Pacific  ?  What  did  Romney 
and  Nelson  think?  The  Blue  Water  School  is  ([uofced  as  if  men 
lived  on  water.  Surely  the  reasoii  why  people  go  to  sea  ia  to  get 
the  products  of  the  land  ;  surely  each  ocean  voyager  wants  to  get  to. 
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Bome  shore.     ColumbuB    staited   to    find  ItidiiL;  Vasco  da  Gama 
wanted  to  find  India,  not  seae.    Water  School  is  not  a  navftl  aohool ; 
it  is  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  hifitory  of  every  fleet  that  ever  sailed. 
It  ia  a  milk-and-water  school.    A  eohool  of  twaddle,  mere  rubbish, 
oontcaty  to,  in  vivid  appoeition  to,  the  common  sense  ai  manJund 
aad  the  experience  of  all  ages,  t  take  the  opportunity  of  denouncing 
ita  theories,  which  are  hotbeds  of  every  political  and  moral  error, 
&Qd  if  accepted  must  bring  about  tlie  decay  of  oar  race.     It  ia  ua&d 
by  feeble  theorists  to  encourage  the  inertia  of  luxuriou&and  degene- 
rate mobs.    Ab  surely  as  the  empires  of  the  old  world  depended  upon 
fitrategic  bases  on  tlio  shorea  of  the  Mediterranean,  ao  sutely  the 
future  of  our  race  depends  upon  the  posses&ion  of  strategic  posta 
in  the  Pacific,  and  now,  having  regard  to  every  conceivable  ocean 
route  between  the  various  parts  of  our  Empire,  the  Weat  Indira 
are  of   far    more    importance    than    they  were  in  the  days  of 
Queen  EliKabeth,  or  of  the  liuccaneerH,  who  had  far  more  common 
aense  with  all   their  faults   than   our  party  charlatane,     Thaae 
islaa  will  Boon  he   of  more  importauce  than  they  ■were  in  the 
days  of  Walpole  or  Durke  and   Napoleon.     Blue  Water,  iudeed ! 
Don't  ships  want  food  depots,  coal  depdta,  harbours  of  refuge, 
harbours  of  repair?     What  about  blockades?    What  about  striking 
forces  and  bases  for  armieai'    Are  not  soldiers  and  sailors  com- 
plfimonts  of  each  othee  ?    Are  not  an  army  and  a  navy,  in  ft" 
Empire  like  ours,  as  vital  to  our  existence  as  are  father  and  mother 
to  the  existence  of  a  family?     If  the  Blue  Water  School  meana  the 
abandonment  of  our  Keys  of  Empire  and  of  our  ppeatige,  the  boobgt  it 
is  drowned  in  the  waters  of  obhvion  and  contempt  the  better  for  us 
all.     I  asRert  moat  distinctly  two  propositions  as  to  -which  I  chaJlenge 
every  Blue  Waterite  to  contradict  me.    I  assert  that  no  great  Power, 
or  no  ardent  amall  race,  was  ever  yet  brought  to  its  knees  or  oom- 
pelled  to  give  up  its  struggles  for  predomina-nce  or  freedom  by  any 
merely  naval  power,  however  strong.     It  was  not   Trafalgar  that 
ruined  Napoleon:  it  was  land  power,     The  British  army  ia  the 
Peninsula  did  him  more  barm  than  all  our  fleets  put  together.     Of 
course  the  fleets  protected  our  lines  of  communications,  but  admirals 
did  not  illustrate  the  art  of  war,  either  at  A'ittoria  or  Waterloo  or 
Alexandria.     It  was  not  the  sea  power  of  the  Federals,  even  working 
up  rivers  like  the  Mississippi,  that  ruired  Davis  and  Lee  :  it  was  the 
military  energy  of  Grant,  yharma.n,  and  Shecidan.     Was  our  Indian 
Empire  won  by  aea  power  only,  or  Pretoria  taken  by  ships  ?    I  go 
further,  and  I  contend  that  not  one  great  maritime  fortress  was 
taken  by  sea  power.     Cadiz,   Charleston,  Sebastopol,    Vickaburg, 
Santiago,  and  Port  Arthur  fell  to  soldierfl,     I  beg  of  you  to  study 
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cftiefully  tbftt  map,  and,  while  mafuifyingyonr  eea  power  as  much  as 
you  pteaBB,  and  justly, don't  be  gulled  into  abanfloning  any  strategic 
point  whatever.  Don't  let  the  Ghost  of  Monroe,  now  reincamatB 
in  a  monstrouB  doctiine  of  aggrandisement,  frighten  jou  out  of 
poaseasion  of  your  soul.  I  confers  I  tee3,  looking  at  that  Map  of 
Empire,  a  glow  of  rapture  eimilar  to  what  Keafca  wrongly  ascribes  to 
Cortes,  but  which  Balbao  f^lt  when  b^  first  beheld  thie  mighty 
ocean  from  Mount  Quarequa,  and  rushing  into  the  aea  with 
brandished  sword  claimed  it,  and  all  its'shores,  for  the  King  of  Spain 
and  hig  God.    I  too  feel 

"  Li](e  acme  watohcr  of  the  akiea, 

When  a  new  planet  su'iins  into  hie  ken, 

Or  like  atout  CorteB  when  with  e&glt;  ejea 
He  atared  at  the  I'licific  and  all  hig  men 

LooieJ  at  each  other  with  a  wild  eiirailao, 
yilent  upon  a,  peak  io  Darien," 

Let  the  fair  Isfsfenrer  persuade  you  to  be  true  to  yourselves,  and  to 
dash  from  your  lips  the  poisoned  eup  of  the  Blue  Water  witch. 
Follow  the  example  of  President  Roosevelt  and  of  Mr,  Pitt ;  hearken 
to  thfl  oraclea  of  time  ;  trample  upon  the  petty,  though  noisy  and 
irksome  party  grasehoppers  of  the  hour,  and  your  descendants  will 
join  you  in  hearty  thanks,  not  only  to  Miea  de  Thierry,  but  also  to 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Sir  Fhedkhick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  It  is  a  celebrated  dictum  of 
that  eminent  man  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  we  should  try  to  think 
imperially.  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  have  not  heard  an 
address  to-night  which  should  induce  you  to  try  to  thick  imperially. 
The  whole  tenor  of  that  very  instruttive  and  ablo  addresB  haa  been 
to  eondemn  the  policy  of  both  tbe  parties  governing  in  the  State 
with  regard  to  the  great  qneetion  under  discussion,  and  to  compel 
UB  to  look  a  little  more  broadly  at  it.  Miss  de  Thierry  has  pointed 
out  that,  aftar  all,  tho  object  of  all  defence,  whether  naval  or  military, 
is  chiefly  to  foster  and  promote  commerce.  In  a  powerful  and 
interestiug  speech  our  friend  Dr.  ^^fl^uil■c  has  pointed  out  very 
clearly  how  the  basis  at  naval  power  lias  been  in  the  course  of  time 
transferred  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  words  of  warning 
he  has  so  eloquently  addressed  to  ua  meet  with  myientire  sympathy 
and  I  am  quite  sure  the  sympathy  of  every  one  present  to-night, 
I  wish  especially  to  thank  Miaa  de  Thierry  for  the  very  interesting 
page  of  history  and  national  politics  she  has  unfolded  to  ua  in  her 
valuable  and  important  Address,  which  I  sincerely  trust  we  shall  all 
lay  seriously  to  heart. 
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,  TLo  CuiiRSiAN  fBir  Ne-vile  LubbooJt,  E.C.M.G.) :  I  will  now  aak 
you  to  give  Mias  lie  Thierry  a  hearty  voio  of  tTiftnlfe.  For  my  own 
pai't  I  tMnk  we  ba\e  heard  a  moBt| important  Paper — thai  we  have 
bad  a.  most  intereBtmg  picture  laid  before  us— and  if  that  picture 
belongs,  pechapa,  aa  aoni&  may  think,  rather  to  tha  Impreasionist 
Hchool ;  if  she  has  laid  on  h-er  colours  with  rather  a  strong  liand,  I 
thinli  that  has  only  had  the  affect  of  bringing  oat  more  dearly  tha 
featui-ea  of  the  picture  abe  wiehed  to  present  fco  us.  Miss  de  Thierry 
romarks  that  the  West  ludiea  must  depend  on  this  country  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past.  It  would  have  been  a  very  bad  look-out  for 
the  West  Indiea  if  they  had  only  had  this,  country  to  depend  on  in 
the  past.  Theiti  is  no  doubt  that;  the  Weat  Indies  have  been 
absolutely  saved  from  rijin  by  the  United  States,  Eind  -until  about 
three  years  ago  had  nothing  whatever  to  thank  this  country  for. 
Witih  regard  to  the  future  I  am  incUned  to  believe  we  have  much 
mote  to  expect  frcm  Canada  than  from  this  country.  Ab  Mibb 
de  Thierry  has  said,  this  country  is  perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of  ita 
treatment  of  the  West  Indies,  and  would  gladjy  forgot  they  exist; 
and  I  do  not  think  if  it  can  help  it  thig  country  will  ever  do  mach 
for  them.  But  I  do  think  Canada  is  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
the  West  Indies.  She  baa  already  giv6n  the  Weat  Indies  favoured 
treatment,  that  ie  to  eay,  she  makes  a  reduction  of  33  p&r  cent,  in  the 
amount  of  duty  she  charges  upon  West  Indian  sugar  as  compared 
with  the  sugar  coming  from  other  countriea.  Hitherto — the  con. 
sumption  of  Canada  not  being  large  enough  to  take  over  the  ^^holo 
production  of  the  West  Indies — the  result  of  the  preferential  treat- 
ment has  been  to  put  a  large  sum  of  money  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Canadian  sugar  reflnora.  In  fact  the  bulk  of  the  preference 
given  to  the  West  Indies  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  Canadian 
refiners.  At  tbe  same  time  the  West  Indies  have  received  a  small 
portion  of  that  prGferenee,  and  even  that  small  portion  h^j  been 
very  acceptabla  to  them.  ,  AVe  all  know  that  the  population  of 
Canada  ie  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  that  juat  now  she  is  in  an 
era  of  the  greatest  possible  prosperity  ;  and  I  think  there  is  hardly 
any  doubt  that  before  three  or  four  years  are  over  she  will  be  able 
to  take  all  the  sngar  the  West  ladian  British  Colonies  can  produoa. 
I  look  more  to  that  help  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  future  than  to 
anything  we  arc  bkely  to  get  from  this  country.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Weat  India  Couiinittec  I  wish  to  thank  Misa  de  Thierry  for 
the  kind  things  she  has  said  of  that  Committee.  1  can  honeatly 
say  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  the  Committee  have  spared  no 
pains  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Coloniea,  I  have  aoma- 
times  asked  myself  who  else  there  is  in  this  country  to  speak  for 
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the  West  Indies.  I  attppose  tbeareticall^  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Minieterof  the  Colonies  to  watch  their  interests.  But  in  the  early 
daya  when  1  used  to  go  to  the  Minister  iLbont  sugar  houaties,  his 
a.n3W«r  was,  " It  iB  no  business  of  mine;  you  must  arousa  puhlie 
feeling  in  the  matter."  He  threw  on  ua  the  responeibihty  of  doing 
what  I  think  ought  to  have  been  tlj&  duty  of  the  Aliuister  himeelf. 
Therefore  I  thinlf  tliat,  although  the  West  India  Committee  have 
no  ofBcial  atatua,  they  have  done  really  good  work  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  that  the  West  Indies  tyIU  find  the  Committee  will  Isa 
able  to  do  even  more  for  them  in  the  future.  Before  aittinj^  down 
there  is  one  matter  I  would  like  ea-rnestlj  to  press  on  this  meeting 
and  on  the  members  of  the  Hoyal  Colonial  Institute  generally.  It 
seeniB  to  me  quite  evident  the  time  has  come  when  a  atrojig  efifort 
ought  to  be  made  to  keep  Colonial  nueatioua  apart  from  party 
politica.  We  must  all  admit  that  the.  welfare  of  the  Colonies  i& 
not  promoted  by  the  disaemination  of  "  terminological  inesacti- 
budes"— I  beheve  that  ia  the  proper  term.  It  seems  to  me  the 
intereets  of  the  Colouiea  are  bo  important  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered highly  diseraditable  they  should  he  used  for  mare  party 
purpoBBS.  I  think  that  every  opportunity  Ehould  be  taken  of 
preaaing  home  this  very  important  consideration.  I  waa  pleased 
to  see  that  in  hie  able  speech  the  other  night  Mr.  Haldane 
appealed  to  the  HoiiEe  against  the  Army  being  mado  a  party 
question,  III  my  view  we  ought  all  to  agree  in  regard  to  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  India,  the  Coloniea,  and  Foreign  Affairs  thatparty  politics 
should  not  be  mised  up  with  them  at  all.  For  I  think  we  must  all 
have  realiaed  the  great  injury  that  has  accrued  to  one  of  our 
Colonies  of  late  from  the  fact  that  that  Colony  haa  been  mixed  up 
with  party  politica ;  and  I  think  thai  case  must  have  opened  the 
eyee  of  all  of  us  to  the  importance  of  the  consideration  that  I  am 
presaing  on  jour  attention. 

Miss  qe  Tfiieubv  :  As  all  the  speakers  have  been  BO  kind  in 
their  criticism  of  luy  Paper  I  do  not  think  there  ia  anything  for  me 
to  say  in  acknowledging  your  kind  vote  of  thanks.  I  may,  hovrever, 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  I  think  that  nob  only 
memhora  o£  the  Institute  hut  the  outside  public  owe  to  the  Library 
connected  with  this  Institute.  It  is  really  a  centre  iJi  Loudon, 
Nobody  goea  there  who  does  not  receive  6i\tis faction,  Yo«  are 
treated  as  though  it  ia  a,  positive  favour  to  ask  for  information,  and 
yoii  get  BO  much  knowledge  and  sympathy.  1  cannot  tell  you  how 
mncli  I  thiiiU  all  the  public,  not  raemhers  aloa?)  owe  to  the 
Library  and  to  the  Librarian,  Mr,  Boosu. 
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THE   NEW   AGRIGULTUEAL  MOVEMENT 
IK  CAPE    COLONY. 


An  Aftehoon  MEETrao  -vrm  held  at  the  WhitebaU  Booma, 
HoteL  Mi5tiopole,  oa  Wadnesdaj,  April  4,  1906,  t?heii  &  Paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  P.  J.Hannoa,  Superiatendent  of  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion to  the  Cape  Government,  on  "The  New  Agricultural  Move- 
ment in  Cape  Colony."     Dr.  Alfred  Hillier  presided. 

Mr.  Hankoh  aaid;  The  area  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  Tonghly  about  276,000  aquare  mika,  and  the  population, 
including  black  and  white  races,  about  2,409,601.  The  soil  of  the 
Colony  is,  generally  speaking,  of  considerable  fertility,  and  it  is  a 
common  saying  that  it  is  oapable  of  producing  altnoBt  anything, 
j)i07iiled  that  water  can  be  artificially  obtained  as  a  Bubetitute  fot 
the  inBuilicienti  and  irregular  rainfall.  One  n^ould  naturally  have 
supposed  th&t  a  Colony  at  once  so  eicteiiaiTe  and  so  nfbturally 
fertile  would  at  least  be  capable  of  producing  sufficient  food  for 
its  own  people.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  the 
total  imports  in  1905  of  food  Btuffg  and  other  articles  which  might 
be  produced  witbin  the  Colony  itself  amounted  to  i?5,666,OO0. 

This  deplorable  condition  of  Cape  agricalture  will  be  understood 
from  an  examination  of  certain  pccuhar  economic  conditions  affect- 
ing  not  only  Cape  Colony,  but  South  Atriiea  geuerallj,  during  many 
years.  The  opening  up  of  valuable  minea  for  gold  and  diamonds, 
and  the  consequent  concentration  of  public  thought  upon  the 
mining  industry,  attracted  the  mind  of  the  country  from  the  land, 
and  the  orgauiisatioa  of  agricultuie  .s^iems  to  have  been  entirely 
forgotten  in  the  desire  to  facilitate  the  rapid  development  of  great 
mining  BpeculatJons,  The  absence  of  railway  communication  with 
the  principal  ports,  and  the  great  distances  which  divided  the 
larger  centres  of  distribution  from  the  smaller  country  towns, 
necessitated  a  vast  amount  of  transport  work,  and  in  this  large 
aumbers  of  farmers  ayatematically  engaged  thenQBclvea,  in  tba 
onfortunate  delusion  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  be  a  carrier 
than  a  producer.  With  the  extension  of  railways,  however,  and 
tho  moi6  canvenient  orgatiieatilon  of  the  distribution  of  the  articles 
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of  con  sumption,  with  the  exception  of  &  few  localities,  transport 
jidiiig  and  trekking  haa  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Moreover, 
t]ie  rapid  devfilopmcnt  of  the  ports  of  Delagoa  Bel^  and  Beira  h&ye 
had  a  severely  adTeree  influence  upon  the  ■volume  of  traffic  of  th^ 
Cape  GoTemment  railways,  which  to  a  recent  date  provided  an 
enormous  levenue  from  the  oaerying  trade  to  the  northern  coloaiea. 
The  economic  changes  incidental  to  the  caueea  just  described 
n&turally  bronght  the  mind  of  the  Oolonial  back  to  the  importance 
of  mora  extsiiBiTely  developing  and  eniBiging  the  enormous  wealth- 
producing  capacity  of  the  land.  Since  the  advent  of  Dr.  Jameaon's 
Ministry  the  Government  have  given  seriaua  considgration  to  the 
best  meana  of  encouraging  agriculture  in  all  itfl  branoh-es.  In  1904 
Dr.  Jameson  appointed  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  the 
Cape  to  mak-e  an  invi^stigativn  mto  Tarioas  echemes  of  agriculturfil 
dsvelopment  in  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  the  operations 
of  tte  Co-operative  Agricultural  Movement,  and  the  production, 
transit  and  diatribution  of  agricultural  products.  Moreover, 
Dr.  Jameson  himself,  during  a  visit  to  Gre«t  Britain  in  the  same 
year,  took  Gounsel  with  many  prominent  practical  agriculturista, 
and  decided  to  apply  syatematie  organisatton  to  Cape  agriculture. 
Practical  effect  was  given  to  the  Prime  Minister's  policy  by  the  paaa- 
ing  of  a  measure  in  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1905  authorising 
6  loan  of  ilSOjOOO  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  making 
advances  to  co-operative  asBOciations  of  farmers,  This  measure, 
which  was  adopted  unanimoualy  on  both  aides  of  the  House,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  tte  new  Agricultural  Movement.  In 
July  1905  the  Government  of  Cape  Colony  applied  to  the  Irish 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  aervicea  of  the  reader  of  thia 
Paper,  who  had  previously  been  engaged  for  eleven  years  in  the 
organisation  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  Ireland,  and  who 
happened  to  have  had  considera.ble  e^Eperience  oi  agricultural 
methods  and  policy  in  most  European  countries,  in  Canada,  and  in 
the  United  States.  Thus  it  came  about  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  an 
IrisLman  to  take  charge  of  the  schemes  propounded  by  the  Cape 
Government  for  the  improvement  of  the  Cape  farmer. 

The  Minister  for  Agrieulture  for  the  Colony,  the  Hon.  A.  J. 
Fuller,  took  specially  in  hand  the  arrangementa  of  the  earlier 
propaganda,  and  at  hia  instance  a.  seriea  of  public  meetings  wag 
arranged,  eictencling  over  a  period  of  more  than  tihree  months 
and  embracing  practically  every  important  centre  in  the  whole 
Boantry.  Thess  me&tiiigs  were  very  largely  attended  by  farmeta, 
both  Dutch  and  Britisli,  anfl  as  soon  m  the  nature  of  the  proposals 
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submitted  by  the  Government  came  to  ba  UHilerstood  the  gFeatefit 
enthuaiasm  waa  manifeatecl  eyerywhera  by  the  fanning  population 
in  favour  of  the  application  of  the  co-operativa  principle  to  every 
department  of  farm  work.  During  the  tour  at  Mr.  Pullee  a,nd  the 
officer  appointed  by  the  Government  for  the  special  purpose  of 
desJing  "with  the  inculcatloQ  of  the  eO'Operatiy«  Bpirli;,  sixty-sis 
public  meetiiigB  tooi  place,  Thtse  were  uaualiy  held  in  the  morn- 
iag,  and  were  followed  by  conferences  in  the  afternoons.  At  the 
morning  m^Beting  addresses  were  delivered,  laying  down  the  broad 
principles  which  govarn  every  branch  of  co-operative  enterprise, 
and  explaining  as  fulLj  as  possible  the  means  by  which  State  aid 
co■ul^I  be  judiciously  applied  in  conjunction  with  a  "self-help" 
raovement  on  the  paii  of  the  people  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Bocial  and  economic  conditioua  oi  the  country.  As  far  an  pot^Bible, 
the  special  local  peculiarities  were  always  considered,  and  all 
suggeationa  made  were  fi"amed  so  as  to  apply  to  the  locality  in 
which  for  the  moment  the  apostles  o(  the  new  movement  were 
engaged.  At  the  afternoon  conference  the  fullest  discuBsion  took 
place  on  the  matters  brought  before  the  farm-irs,  aud  the  special 
sobemes  decided  upon  were  invfiriably  framed  after  careful  consulta- 
tion witt  local  repreaentative  men.  The  net  result  of  the  jnifigion 
may  be  summed  up  by  stating  that  in  almost  every  centre  In  the 
Colony  committees  are  now  actively  at  work  in  the  development 
of  proposals  calculated  to  materially  assist  the  people  who  live  upon 
the  land. 

It  m.Eiy  ba  mentioned  in  passing  that  a  number  of  lectures  were 
also  delivered  in  the  principal  public  schools,  and  the  minds  of  the 
younger  generation  directed  to  the  important  pajrfc  they  are  expected 
tc  pUy  in  the  future  life  of  their  coimiry.  These  public  school 
addresses  directed  special  attention  to  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
more  practical  turn  to  primary  and  secomkry  education,  by  introduc- 
ing, as  tar  ag  poesiWe,  into  the  curriculum  of  these  achoola,  eubjeotB 
of  instruction  having  especial  bearing  upon  agricultaral  and 
industrial  probleme  concerning  the  area  in  which,  the  school 
operated. 

The  eomprehenBivB  character  of  the  new  movement  may  be 
gathered  iirom  the  great  variety  of  rural  industries  to  which 
Echemea  are  now  being  applied.  These,  mthe  order  of  their  import- 
a.nce,  may  be  set  out  as  follows :  — 

I.  The  wine  farmers  of  the  Western  Province  carried  on  the 
cultivation  of  grapes  and  the  fermentation  and  maturing  of  winea 
in  an  old-faabioned  and  irregular  way,  with  the  natural  result  that, 
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it  Ttffts  difficult  to  prcKluce  wines  of  high  character,  a,ni,  of  coar&e, 
uniformity  in  the  aggregate  output  was  entirely  ipantiug.  Two  co^ 
operati.ye  wiuerieis  have  juat  been  complotci],  and  commenced 
operations  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March,  one  at 
Stellenbosch,  the  other  at  Wellington.  The  opening  ceremonies 
ha.78  been  performed  by  Hia  Excellency  the  Governor,  wlioae  wide 
knowledge  a:nd  mature  judgm-eut  hava  been  Invaluable  to  the 
organisers  of  3.11  these  Colonial  projects.  Thesa  new  co-operative 
movements  embrace  a  membership  of  about  twenty  farmers  each. 
The  grapes  from  the  different  farms  will  bo  brought  to  the  winery, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  a  thorougLly  competent  expert  will 
reoeive  the  most  up-to-date  treatment,  and  everything  will  be  done 
to  conform  to  the  mo3t  approved  praetiee  of  highly-organised 
European,  Californian,  and  Auatrall&n  wine-makers.  Several 
other  diatricts  are  engaged  in  the  organiaation  o£  similttr  societies, 
and,  with  the  extension  of  co-operation  in  wins  production,  every 
type  of  Cape  wine  will,  as  nearly  aa  po-asible,  conform  to  the 
highest  standards. 

H.  In  the  table  submitted  it  will  be  ob^erv^d  that  the  imports 
o(  dairy  products  amount  to  i£COO,000  per  annum,  and  thus  the 
Qficessity  for  the  creation  of  Dairy  Soci^tiaa  provided  with  up-to-date 
.machinery  on  the  most  modem  plan  is  obvious.  This  is  now  rapidly 
being  done,  and  five  co-operative  creamerieB  are  already  in  operation 
on  the  model  of  those  which  have  been  found  so  Bucceaaful  in 
Denmark  and  Ireland  ;  but  with  tho  important  modification  that, 
inasmuch  an  the  Danish,  Irish  and  continental  creameries  generally 
receive  milk,  Cape  creameries  will  deal  largalj  with  cream,  owing 
bo  distances  a,nd  transport  difflcultiea.  Besidoa  creameries  for 
butter  making,  the  mtuaufactuie  of  cheese  is  being  introduced,  and 
co-operative  depots  for  distribution  in  large  centres  of  pure  milk, 
either  fresh  or  pasteurised,  are  under  contemplation. 
.  III.  Th&  wool  industry  of  the  Cape  has  been  in  a  deplorable 
Btate.  Grading  and  classification  of  wools  were  entirely  absent, 
and  owing  to  tLe  presence  of  dirt  and  the  absence  of  skirting-,  lock- 
ing and  piecing  fleeces,  the  reputation  of  this  ai'ticle  in  the  London 
markets  had  gone  very  low.  As  compared  with  Australian  wools 
during  the  season  1905,  Cape  pricea  per  pound  averaged  4^f?.  less. 
This  problem  ia  now  being  solved  through  the  'establishment  of  a 
National  Association  of  Wool  and  Mohair  Growers,  which  waa 
inaugurated  at  Port  Ulizabeth  at  a  poblic  congress  of  farmers  and 
produce  merchants  on  January  27.  The  Aaaociation  will  have 
branches  in   every  fiscal   district,  and    the    Btrictcst  regulations 
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have  been  laid  dovni  for  the  aliearing,  claasilication  and  baling  of 
wools  ;  and  the  members  conforming  to  the  obligationa  of  this 
body  will  have  their  wools  presented  for  sale  under  a  national 
brand.  The  effect  of  the  formation  of  this  Aasociatioii  haa  already 
made  itself  appirent  in  England,  where  tlie  wool  brokers  and  pro- 
duce buyers  lia.ve  warmly  appreciated  the^  effort  that  is  being 
made. 

IV,  The  aame  teg-nlationg  and  orgHinisation  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  case  of  wool  apply  al&o  to  mohair,  which  is  one 
o£  the  most  important  of  Cape  products. 

V.  Every  aegistance  and  encouragement  is  given  for  the  improve- 
ment of  various  breeds  of  live  stock,  and  where  small  groups  of 
fanuers  join  together  for  the  purchase  of  expen.'^ive  stud  animals, 
and  comply  with  certain  conditions  as  to  the  repayment  of  loans, 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  make  advances  for  this  laudable 
object. 

VI.  Cape  Colony  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  fruit-producing 
countries  in  the  world,  and  the  poasibilitiea  of  fruit  culture  are 
praotically  unlimited,  There  were,  however,  veiy  grave  di£Gcultiea 
to  be  surmounted  in  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of 
fruit  culturOj  but  ahoA'S  all  in  reaching  better  marfeets  with  greater 
eeonomy.  Central  depots  fof  the  colkctioQ  of  fruit  and  ita  proper 
grading,  packing,  Ac,  are  being  established.  Expert  advice  will  be 
provided  in  connection  with  theee  centres,  and  cold-storage  facili- 
ties will  be  available  throug'h  the  medium  of  Government  as- 
sistance. The  Wellingtoa  Farmers'  Co-operative  Aasociation  haa 
eatablisbed  in  Cape  Town  itself  a.  large  depot  for  the  aale  of  ita 
fruit  and  other  perishable  farm  produce,  and  thia  has  resulted  in 
profiting  both  producer  and  consumer  by  bringing  them  into  closer 
contact,  The  splendid  eshibition  of  fruit  from  the  Cape  which 
took  place  some  days  ago,  under  the  auspieeg  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cnltaral  Boeiety,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  far-reaching  import- 
ance of  this  industry  to  the  Cape  farmer. 

VII,  Where  five  farmers  and  upwards  unite  together  to  carry 
out  schemes  for  water-boring  on  their  farms  loans  are  provided  by 
Government  on  certaiQ  conditions,  repayable  by  instalments,  for  the 
purpose  of  boring  machinery,  and  the  Government,  moreover,  give 
a  subaidy  of  8s.  per  foot  for  aach  boring,  as  well  as  providing  the 
sece&sary  technical  advice  in  the  purchase  of  thC'  drills. 

Vm.  One  of  the  most  seriouB  difficultiea  which  beset  sheep- 
farming  in  the  Colony  ia  the  want  of  proper  fencing  to  prevent  the 
inroada  of  jackals,  and  the  consequent  neccasity  of  kraaling  sheep 
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at  night.  ArrangeinentH  are  now  made  whereby  groups  of  farmera 
of  five  or  upwards  may  obtain  loans  foom  the  Stats  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  aueh  fencing,  and  tbis  is  being  largely  taken  np  in 
many  distriota  and  ie  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  value  to  alieflp- 
funuing. 

IX.  In  the  grain-prodnciDg  localities  combinations  of  farmers  can 
prooore  loans  for  the  erection  of  stored  Or  granaiies,  in  oldar  to 
enable  them  to  hold  up  oat,  hay,  and  gram  in  the  face  of  falling 
markets  until  prices  improve. 

X,  In  the  same  manner  advances  are  made  for  irugution 
Bohemes,  for  the  erection  of  dams  or  veira,  where  large  quantitiea 
of  river  or  surface  witer  may  be  made  available  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. One  auch  scheme  Las  already  lieen  completed,  and  its 
advantages  to  the  farmers  of  the  district  may  be  realised  by  re- 
ference to  the  increased  value  of  the  lajid  which  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  water  supply ;  ground  which  preyiously  would  be 
Bold  at  from  £1  to  £2  per  morge^n  (a  morgen  being  slightly  in 
excesfl  of  two  acrea)  ia  now  valued  at  from  £50  to  i^60  per  morgen. 
But  in  order  to  encourage  mote  extensive  irrigatioii  schemes  a 
special  measure  is  beiug  introduced  in  the  forthcoming  Sesaion  of 
Parliament,  providuig  special  facilities  for  farmera  to  obtain  large 
loans  repayable,  principal  and  interest,  at  6  per  cent.  oQ  the  security 
of  their  holdinge. 

XI.  With  all  these  schemes  is  involved  a  great  deal  of  practical 
ei^perimental  work  to  which  the  Government  is  giving  large 
measures  of  support,  and  which  are  of  much  benefit  in  the  adoption 
of  more  improved  methods,  the  introdaotion  of  now  aeeda  and  crops, 
and  tho  use  of  artificial  fertilisers. 

XII,  The  various  eo-opecative  projects,  owing  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  considerable  volumes  of  produce,  have,  of  coarso,  a  great 
effect  upon  the  cost  of  transit,  but  it  should  alao  be  mentioned  tbat 
the  Railway  Department  is  placing  every  faeiUty  at  the  disposal  of 
the  new  BBSocia,tion3  for  the  cheaper  and  more  efficienti  conveyance 
of  all  kinds  of  agi-ioultural  output. 

Generally  speaking,  the  eeheme  of  organisation  followed  in  Cape 
Colony  ia  on  similar  lines  to  that  whioh  haa  been  adopted  with 
conspicuous  success  in  most  European  countries,  and  in  rnany  of  ouir 
other  Colonies.  The  farmers  in  any  particular  district  having  decided 
that  a  partieidar  type  of  co-operative  society  wonld  be  aitvantagoous 
in  the  industry  with  which  they  are  specially  concerned,  the  advice 
of  an  expert  ia  secured  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  probable 
amount  of  capital  necesaary  to   sncceaafully  cai'ry  on  busineaa. 
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Farmers  arc  inrited  to  apply  £oc  shares  in  a  proposed  society,  which 
in  the  preaent  state  of  th«  law  mast  be  registered  ander  the  Com- 
paoiea  Acts,  and  a  condition  is  made  that  oiil;y  in  exceptioDal  casea 
will  any  advance  be  made  by  Govemment  for  the  purposes  of  any 
co-operative  scheme  until  the  nominal  capital  of  the  Association 
has  been  applied  for  in  full  by  the  farmera.  The  calls  apon  the 
shares  are  usually  of  small  amount,  from  ^  to  j  of  their  nominal 
■value,  and  everything  being  in  order  it  ig  not  ILkely  that  further 
calla  need  necessarily  l>e  made.  Articles  of  Aaaociation  piovided 
by  the  Government  are  adopted,  and  the  new  society  duly  in- 
corporated. The  preliminary  detailB  of  organieation  having  been 
legally  effected,  the  society  is  then  in  a  position  to  apply  to  the 
Tceasucy  for  a  loan  under  the  proyisiona  of  the  Loans  Act. .  The 
Goverament  issues  the  loan  in  instalments  aa  work  progresaes, 
and,  moreover,  asaista  hy  providing  plana  and  apecificatione  for 
baildingB  and  plant,  as  well  as  making  u^spoctious  and  adviaing  the 
committees  Irom  time  to  tims. 

In  the  Agricultural  College  at  Elsenberg  courses  of  instruction 
are  now  being  provided  for  the  training  of  farmerfl'  sonB  in  creamei'y 
management,  poultry  work  and  viticulture,  with  a  view  to  having 
available  properly  trained  managers  for  the  new  aBsoclattonE.  The 
vigoui"  with  which  gchemea  are  being  prassed  forward  will  be 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  sums  advanced  from  September  1 
to  December  81,  1905,  amounted  to  about  i^40,000. 

This  is,  in  crude  outline,  a  general  Burvey  of  the  new  Agricultural 
Movement  in  Cape  Colony,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  "  self-help  by  mututil  help  "  apirit  displayed  by  our  farm&iA, 
Bupported  by  the  well-conceived  financial  assistance  of  the  Htate, 
will  awaken  a  wide  interest  in  the  future  prosperity  of  this  im- 
portant sub-continent  of  the  British  Empire. 

On  behalf  of  my  Government  and  of  the  farmerg  whose  interesta 
I  am  employed  to  serve,  I  have  to  tender  to  the  Goyal  Colonial 
LiBtitute  my  warmest  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  aflorded  ijiethis 
afternoon  in  placing  before  them  thus  hurriedly  the  nature  of  the 
practical  constructivo  work  upon  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Mr.  Hakkoh  added  that  Mr.  Ghii&ppioi,  a  well-known  member  of 
the  Opposition  Party  at  the  Cape,  was  present  and  would  addreas 
the  meeting,  and  the  fact  of  his  presence  was,  he  thought,  evidence 
that  the  Dutch  and  the  Britiab  were  working  hand  in  hand  with 
all  the  energy  they  poaaessed  to  make  the  Colony  take  its  proper 
place  among  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire. 

The  Pfizer  rvas  iUuttrated  by  a  number  a/'tanlem  vievu. 
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APPENDIX, 

The  impcirta  for  1905  at&  ?et  gut  in  the  foUorin^  loblo ; — 


HsM-fsar 

Bulf-fHu: 

AxUeln 

wdlnic  Jane 
30,lB(M 

cndiliK  Ore, 

Graod  TotBl 

31,]Hlt 

Food,  Drhik.  itc. : 

£ 

£ 

£. 

Ale  and  beer       ..... 

44,598 

43.0»! 

S6,l>»0 

BuUer,  Mfu-garine.  Ac. 

lfiS,63B 

136.29T 

S»1.9S& 

Clieese        ...... 

44,9^3 

4S,Sa2 

seasi- 

4,969 

8,886 

8.»44 

Confectioner;,  Jams,  &a.     ,        . 

64,80S 

fi8,gS9 

r27,fl64 

U5,2T9 

44.965 

IRe.BU 

Milk  :  prcBcived  (1904) 

189,907 

]31»,907 

370,814 

fil,4&Q 

174,S29 

a35,97a 

Oats 

9,306 

E,IM& 

15,151 

Wheat 

S43,9»8 

44!l,81f> 

9HS.«(H. 

217.1il 

£81,591 

49H,7.'t2 

11]  ,05a 

98,S4I 

201),iHI7 

rcdacca  wnmanafftctured . 

12.8T8 

13,468 

35.344 

amjTo 

28,<.tHit 

tn.ib-A 

ToliaccD,  maaitriiictured 

91,3«B 

Sfi.OOO  1 
74,«72i 

■1  ^n     /^C  Cl 

with  CigaretleB,vinatenimad,aniJ  Snuff 

— 

202,056 

Wine         -       »       ■  -     ■<       ■        . 

2^,132 

82,(J0(> 

48,792 

Ijealhir  Gnaii^: 

Leather  aimi  Manufftctaros  (X.O.D.)  . 

85,479 

B6,401 

171,880 

Soola  and  Sboes         .... 

370,280 

395,551 

74!5,8i(l 

Saddlery  and  HaniesB 

3«.207 

27,941 

54,149 

43,052 

43,432 

8«i,484 

Sonp,  comman 

63.608 

£4,560 

148,lKa 

322,339 

240.900 

462,339 

Total 

2,fi81.1T8 

2,B06,231 

5,0^6,899 

DlSCUSBION. 

Mr.  C.  Du  PLBSsia  Chiappini,  who  epolte  very  good  English,  bub 
apolagiaed  ior  not  being  perfectly  conversant  with  the  tongue,  said 
that  Lib  countrjroen,  bhe  Dutch,  'whom  he  did  not  wish  in  aoy  way 
to  diaclaim,  were  proud  to  be  aasociated  Tfith  the  effort  to  make  a 
Buccess  of  Or  British  Colony  through  the  agency  of  co-operation. 
They  had  done  everything  in  Iheir  power  to  further  the  movement. 
He  held  in  his  hacd  a  pamphlet  \vhich  he  wrote  in  English  and 
Dutch  advocating  this  movement  and  calling  for  a  truce  to  mere 
party  politics.  He  had  recently  decided  to  leave  such  politics  and 
devote  bia  energies  to  practical  matters  of  the  kind  they  were  now 
discussing.    Every  cI&sh  1q  South  Africa  hud  given  its  adhesion  to 
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the  principles  he  had  laid  down.    He  might  Bay  tha.t  in  South 
Africa  they  did  not  find  racial  queations  half  bo  much  discussed  as 
they  were  in  London,     H&  wae  glad,  of  eouraa,  that  Great  Britain 
took  such  a  tremendouH  inteteat  in  South  Africa,  but  he  would 
taiie  the  liberty  of  making  a  auggeation  to  hia  fellow-sobjects,  which 
wag  that  they  should  purchage  Cape  products— that  the  beat  way, 
in  fact,  to  bind  the  Empire  together  was  through  trade,  or,  as  ha 
might  Bay,  through  the  pocket.     He  waa  sent   by  Dr.  Jameson's 
Govamment  to  this  country,  and  perhaps  be  ought  to   aay  that, 
though  he  waa  one  of  thfl   memhera  of   the   Opposition  that  had 
given  Dr.  Jameson  most  trouble,  yet  Dr.  Jameaon  sent  him  with 
full  powora  to  negotiate  aud  open  trade   relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Cape  Colony,     He  waa  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  sale  of  Cape  producta.     There  was  hardly  a  fruit 
Bhop  or  a  tobaecotiist'B  shop  in  London  into  which  he  had  not- been 
foe  the  purpose  of  trying  bo  find  out  what  they  would  give  for  the 
prodaoe ;  in  f*ct  he  might  aay  he  waa  absolutely  '  'on  the  niBka  " 
in  London  and  doing;  everything  in  big  power  to  improve  hja  country 
in  that  way.     He  was  very  sorry,  as  he  had  aaid,  to  &ee  so  much 
diacnaaion  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  about  matters  which  would 
not  put  twopence  into  their  pockets.     It  was  tho  firat  time  he  had 
been  to  London.    His  friend  Dr.  Jameson  was  very  ansioua  about 
his  welfare.     He  might  say  he  was  rather  bewildered  when  he  saw 
Buoh  an  enormous  piece  of  veld  covered  with  houses  and  people  as 
he  found  in  London,  and  that  ha  rather  preferred  the  veld  covered 
with  bejiutiful  vines  and  orcLarda.     He  bad  recently  vieited  Ireland. 
He  found  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  there  awfully 
good   J'ellowH,   and   ha   might   say   that   he   received    the  greatest 
asaistance  from  Sir  Horace  Flunkett  and  hie  staff. 

The  Hon.  Sydkbv  T,  Jones  (Graharastown)  stated  that  he  waa 
much  struck  with  the  kindly  words  that  had  fallen  from  the  last 
speaker.  It  must  have  made  them  feel  that  if  Bouth  Africa  were 
left  to  itfself  that  country  would,  with  peace,  have  prosperity,  and 
that  their  polities  would  be  in  a  different  and  much  more  satisfac- 
tory condition.  Politice  had,  in  fact,  too  often  been  disturbed  there 
from  thiB  side  of  the  world,  and,  in  his  view,  the  policy  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Hannon  and  Btr.  Cliiappini  was  much  more  likely  to  bind 
the  Briton  and  Boer  than  much  he  had  heard  in  EBiglind. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  EouEKS  {Intelligence  Division,  Board  of  Agricoltura) 
who  explained  that  he  had  been  asked  by  Dr.  Somer^-ille,  the  head 
of  the  Division,  to  take  his  place,  stated  that  he  had  heard  with  the 
greatest  pleaaurtj  of  the  euccees  of  the  co-operative  movemont  irj 
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South  Afrioa.  The  Board  of  Agrioulbiire  tad  alwaye  been  atroagly 
hi  favour  of  the  movement  in  thia  country,  and  aueceaaive  PresWiinta 
of  the  Board,  including  the  present  President,  Lad  spoken  atroagly 
in  ita  iavour,  When  he  hflard,  however,  two  of  the  most  important 
speakers  that  afternoon  urge  that  everybody  in  this  country  should 
buy  Colonial  produce  he  was  obliged  to  remember  that  he  waa  there 
as  a  representative  of  the  English  farmer,  who  also  sold  agricultural 
produce.  Indeed,  he  ielt  considBrable  &lai-m  when  he  3i&ard  aboufc 
these  co-operative  creameriea  and  other  enterprises  for  tlia  purpose 
of  bringing  South  African  products  into  this  country  until  shdo 
after  slide  thrown  on  the  ecreen  showed  one  vinisyard  after  another, 
yielding  products  which  he  waa  perfectly  certain  no  power  on  earth 
could  ^row  in  England.  In  any  oase  he  felt  fchat  they  muat  all  join 
in  wishing  hearty  suecess  to  the  oo-operative  movement  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  Colonies. 

Captain  Stewart  Stephens,  who  claimed  to  be  a  judga  of  winea, 
expreessd  his  high  appreciation  of  those  produced  at  thfl  Cape,  and 
said  that  aorao  of  the  vintages  there  were  not  to  be  beaten  by  those 
of  AuBtralia  oi  tiny  of  the  other  Colonies. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  .Jenkins  (Agent-General  for  Houth  Auatralia) 
remarked  that,  as  representing  one  of  the  great  British  Colonies,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  gain  what  information  he  could  in  relation  to 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  He  did  not  contemplate  tht;  possibility 
of  the  produce  of  the  Colonies  having  a  detrimental  effect  in  any 
way  on  the  Enghsh  prO'Jucer,  All  he  said  was,  "  Give  the  Colonies 
or  provinces  of  the  Empire,  whether  Australia,  Africii',,  Canada,  or 
India,  an  opportunity  of  furnishing  you  with  products  you  now  buy 
from  ali^n  pooples."  They  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the 
English  poultry  farmer  producing  eggs  for  the  Cambridge  ersw,  or 
with  the  English  frmt-grower  supplying  the  market  aa  far  as  he  waa 
able,  but,  seeing  that  there  were  milhons  of  pounds*  worth  of  produce 
coming  from  Continental  countries  and  alien  Powers,  ali  that  they 
aaked  was  that  the  English  people  should  encourage  the  use  of 
Colonial  instead  of  alien  products.  He  was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  the  Paper,  for,  as  representing  one  of  the  Australian  States,  he 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  ^ay  that  thgy  had  practically  adopted  a  good 
manyof  the  principles  laid  down  in  tlioPaper,  However  individua- 
listic your  inclinations,  you  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  become 
socialistic  in  order  to  improve  a  dry  and  arid  country,  Hd  behevod, 
himself,  that  Africa  and  Australia  were  quite  able  to  supply  the 
world  with  wool,  though  Africa,  he  wag  bound  to  say,  had  a  long 
Tray  to  go  yet  in  order  to  tiing  ita  sheep  up  to  the  proper  standard— 
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to  get  a  good  quality  of  wool  and  a  large  clip.  Iq  AuBtimlia,  forty 
years  ago,  tbe  average  clip  -was  under  4  lbs.  To-day  the  average  of 
75,000,000  aboep  was  about  7  Ibe,  per  head.  He  saw  no  reason  why,' 
as  he  bad  said,  that  portion  of  the  Sonthern  HemiBphere  belonging 
to  til*  Britigb  Crown  ahoijld  not  supply  all  the  wool  required,  not 
only  by  England  but  by  America.  America,  he  believed,  would 
never  be  a  really  good  wool-growing  country.  He  went  to  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Rooma  the  other  day  and  wae  plea&ed  to  sea' 
what  a  good  show  of  fruit  South  Africa  was  able  to  make.  South 
Africa  had  one  advantage  over  Auairaliaj  which  was  that  she  was 
nearer  to  the  Englisli  market.  That  market  was,  he  belioved,  large 
enough  for  both  of  them.  Hs  did  not  advocate  the  extension  of 
one  Colony's  trade  to  the  detriment  of  another. 

Mr.  P,  Cakmobv  (Trinidad)  stated  that  he  was  glad  to  know  that 
fio  much  good  work  was  being  done  in  Cape  Colony  in  connection' 
with  the  Co-operative  movement.  Ho  had  been  much  interested 
in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ghia-ppini,  and  agreed  that  if  more  attention' 
were  given  to  agricnlture,  and  less  to  general  politics,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole..  The  things  grown  in  liia  Colony 
eould  never  be  uaiially  grown  in  England,  and  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  Bhutling  out  the  Engliah  farmer.  He  thought  the  CoIodbbs 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  a  preference  should  be  given  in  England 
to  Colonial  products  over  those  coming  from  alien  countrisH.  Id 
Trinidad  they  produced  cocoa  very  largely.  It  found  its  way  largely 
to  tie  American  martet.  There  waa  another  producb  which  did 
not  now  find  ita  way  to  America,  and  that  waa  sugar.  It  was 
surprising  to  those  who  knew  the  difference  between  cane  and  beat 
sugar  to  find  that  beet  sugar  grown  in  countries  that  were  not 
British  was  often  preferred  to  the  purer  and  better  cane  sugar. 
He  should  have  thought  that  a  little  s-entiment  ought  to  enter  into 
m&tters  of  this  kind  and  that  the  British  people  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  Colonlea. 

Sir  FiiEDRHics  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  reminded  the  meeting  that  he 
travelled  extensively  in  South  Africa  a  few  ^sais  ago,  and  said  that' 
ha  warmly  approved  of  the  Paper.  It  was  true,  as  had  been  atated, 
that  attention  had  hitherto  been  principally  paid  to  mining,  and 
therefore  one  was  glad  to  learn  that  agriculture  was  now  not  being 
forgotten.  It  only  wanted  an  energetic  people  who  understood 
their  busineaa  to  make  the  soil  grow  almost  everything  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  results  already  achieved  in  certain  districts 
proved  bow  much  could  be  done  if  the  matter  were  only  taken  in 
hand  properly.    He  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  what  was  aaid 
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by  their  Dutch  friend,  Mr.  Chiappini,  with  regard  to  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  both  races  to  do  all  they  could  to  develop  the  reeourcea 
of  this  raagnificent  part  of  the  Empire.  A  good  deal  of  attention 
was  paid  to  him  by  Dutch  as  well  as  by  English  when  he  visited 
the  country  a  few  years  before  the  war,  and  at  that  time  he  used 
every  opportunity  of  saying  how  anxious  he  was  that  both  races 
should  unite  in  every  possible  way  to  develop  in  friendly  co- 
operation the  great  resources  of  the  Colony.  He  was  therefore 
delighted  to  see  how  much  had  since  been  done  in  that  direction. 

The  Chaibman  (Dr.  Alfred  Hillier)  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hannon  for  his  able  and  instructive  Paper.  The  subject,  he 
said,  was  one  in  which  he  took  a  keen  interest,  because  in  years 
gone  by  he  was  himself  a  farmer  in  South  Africa.  This  co- 
operative principle  was  undoubtedly  one  which,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  had  been  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  farmers, 
and  he  instanced  especially  Denmark,  a  country  which  he  visited 
some  two  years  ago  and  where  he  was  greatly  interested  by  what 
he  saw.  He  was  convinced  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Colony  that 
the  system  was  particularly  calculated  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
farmers  in  South  Africa,  and  particularly  to  his  good  friends  the 
Boers — for  he  had  many  good  friends  amongst  them — whose  per- 
sistent individualism  and  independence  had  hitherto,  he  thought, 
rather  militated  against  their  success  in  farming.  It  would  be 
quite  feasible,  he  thought,  to  come  to  some  arrangement  whereby 
the  Colonies  should  get  some  sort  of  preference  for  the  produce 
sent  to  this  country.  He  would  remind  the  audience  that  already 
there  were  Colonies — notably  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
A&ica — which  were  extending  a  preference  to  British  goods,  and 
we  had  to  consider  whether  we  could  not  give  some  sort  of  return 
which  would  be  practicable  and  acceptable  to  both  Colonies  and 
the  Mother  Country. 

Mr.  Hannon  in  reply  said  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
his  intention  than  to  exclude  a  reference  to  the  splendid  part  the 
Dutch  had  played  in  this  new  agricultural  movement.  The 
Chairman  had  referred  to  the  natural  individualism  that  was  found 
not  merely  among  the  Boers  but  among  all  communities  similarly 
circumstanced.  There  was  only  one  type  of  rural  inhabitant  who 
took  his  place  behind  the  Boer  in  that  matter,  and  that  was  the 
English  farmer.  According  to  his  experience,  the  Dutchman  of 
the  veld  was  quite  as  willing  to  learn  the  new  economics  of 
agriculture  as  any  farmer  in  England.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
spirit  shown  at  the  present  pieeting,  which  would  give  them  hope 
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in  the  work  they  had  undertaken.  That  work  oould  not  be  carriecl 
to  a  BucceBBful  issne  without  the  practical  support  of  the  Mother 
Oountry.  The  principle  should  be,  not  to  fight  one  another  aa 
Colonists,  but  to  ask  the  Mother  Country  to  support  them  in 
excluding  the  alien  producer  from  the  market. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
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SIXTH  OSDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Sixth  OrdiBary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  April  10, 
1906,  when  a  paper  on  "  Anstralian  Immigration  "  wag  read  by 
Mr.  Walter  James,  K.C.  (Agent-General  for  Western  Australia.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.O.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  16 
Fellows  bad  been  elected,  viz,  3  Resident,  13  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  :— 

Major  Wm.  Anstruther-Gray,  M.P.,  Alfred  H.  Soulder,  Augustus  F, 
Houlder. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

TItomas  H.  M.  Bonell,  B.Sc,  M.I.Mcch.E.  {Southern  Nigeria),  William  Ft 
Caulfield  {Cape  CoUiny),  George  Churton  Collins  (Natal),  W.  Bowen  Evans 
{New  Zealand),  Henry  Green  {New  Zealand),  John  Growdcr  {Canada),  Major 
Joseph  J.  T.  Hobbs  {Western  Anstralm),  Alexander  Johnston  {British  North 
Borneo),  Frederick  A.  McDougall  {Soutliem  Nigeria),  Tliomas  Moore  (Trans- 
vaal), Randolph  Rust  (Trinidad),  Alan  L.  C.  Stuart,  LL.D.  (Cyprus),  Fred, 
E.  Wienholt  (Rhodesia). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  Ac,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Walter  James,  E.G.,  to  read  a 
Paper  on 

AUSTRALIAN    IMMIGRATION. 

It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  Australia  and  things  Australian 
are  fully  understood  in  the  Mother  Country.  Until  Australia  is 
relatively  more  important,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hope  for 
such  an  understanding  except  from  those  whose  tastes  or  interests 
give  their  thoughts  a  special  bent  towards  the  Commonwealth. 
From  public  opinion  as  a  whole  we  cannot  expect  an  accurate 
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inowledge  ;  we  da,  however,  ask  tbat  our  actions  be  Kgardad  &yni- 
pathetiGally  and  have  placed  upon  them  tliat  favourable  conatmction 
■which  can  alone  guaranteo  Larmonicma  relations. 

The  immediate  past  has  not  lieen  a  pleasant  ooe  to  the  Australian 
anxious  to  have  hia  country  standing  high  in  public  estimation. 
Though  Banguine  enough  to  believe  that  Australia  is  lapidly 
"  coming  into  ita  own,"  the  raiarspresantations  of  the  last  fsw 
jeaiH — a  time  of  great  strain  in  th&  Commonwealth  and  when  a 
tindlj  sympathy  waa  the  mora  needed — will  need  thorough 
eradication. 

There  are  still  people  in  England  who  think  that  "eternal  cold." 
exists  in  Ca,oada  and  "  everlasting  drought "  in  Australia.  But 
there  ave  signs  that  the  generaL  body  of  English  public  opinion  is 
gradually  being  formed  on  leaa  inaccurate  knowledge.  We  aro 
grateful  for  the  evidences  of  3uch  a  change  and  eatielied  that  with 
fullei'  knowledge  will  eome  truer  appreciation.  But  -whatever 
efforts  be  made  to  disseminate  Uie  truth  Austrahana  must  be 
prepared  to  ucoept  without  raseutment  the  continuaaea  of  some 
degree  of  misuuderatandiog  between  the  peoples  of  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Commonwealth.  The  faeii  that  they  are  {geo- 
graphically) thy  wide  world  apart,  and  that  the  environruent  of 
one  diffora  so  markedly  from  that  of  the  other,  must  produce 
points  ot  apparent  conflict  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of 
national  cliaractGriatica.  The  Australian  is  ieolated;  the  English- 
man ifi  insular.  The  self-reliance  of  the  former  leade  hira  to 
nver-Hfitiinatfi  the  relative  importance  of  Australia  ;  the  selE-con- 
tfintnient  of  the  latter  to  under-estimate  it.  The  Briton  almost 
nufionsfiioiisly  assuTOsa  that  he  13  the  sole  repository  of  racial  wisdom 
and  cxpeiience :  the  Australian  disputes  the  assumption.  The 
Endiahmau,  whose  fathers  made  the  Empire,  thinks  he  can  best 
ma,nagB  the  whole  of  it :  the  Australian,  who  has  actually  made  the 
nrvmimon wealth  and  in  his  nation-building  has  prospered  in  pro- 
portion to  his  measure  ot  self-depeudence  and  seif-govemment,  has 
no  doubt  whatever  that  he  eaii  beat  manage  his  own  part  of  the 
Empire.  Both,  howevei*,  share  the  racial  trait  of  BeU-Hufliciency, 
and  because  of  that  very  quality,  which  makes  for  fidth  in  one's  own 
ideala,  priide  in  one's  own  achievements,  and  devotion  to  one's  own 
country,  it  has  been  possible  for  Austcftliall&  in  Australia  to  Iny  the 
broad  and  solid  foundations  of  thaft "  New  Britannia  in  another 
world."  Tt  is  that  racial  iiuahty  which  has  made  the  white  parts 
of  our  Empire— and  kept  them  white  1 

British  colonisation  has  been  aueC'eBsful  becaues  the  colonist  lived 
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in  and  loved  his  new  home,  and  turned  his  facQ  from  the  olJ.  To 
jnate  Lis  new  life  a  succosa  and  his  children's  paths  smooth  were 
hi^  main  objects.  He  left  hionie  and  g&vs  to  hjs  ngw  country  the 
same  attachment  that  his  brothers  retained  for  the  old  one.  Each 
identified  himaelf  with  hig  own  Lome  and,  aa  time  passed  and 
memoriBa  faded,  each  regarded  the  other  by  the  light  of  his  own 
conditions.  To  the  second  generation  of  Australians,  England  ia 
the  lieart  oE  the  Empire,  but  Aiistialia  \h  bis  bome  ;  to  EDglifskmeu 
of  every  generation  England  is  both  home  ajid  Empire.  The 
Australian  is  not  indifferent  to  Enj^lish  opinion  and  Engliaii 
standardg,  but  prefers  to  form  and  make  his  own;  the  En^Ushinau 
habitually  wants  to  set  the  standard  for  "his"  Empire.  To  him, 
only  the  English  are  English.  This  the  Australian  resents,  at 
least  pa.9aively.  He  claims  to  be  English,  too— in  the  Imperial 
seuHB.  He  objects  to  the  silent  but  pervading  conviction  tha,t  the 
racial  purity  of  Austriblian  opinioQ  must  bo  tested  by  3tan^a.rds 
laid  down  by  thepresent-dayEnglisbman  ;  and  he  denies  the  claim 
of  one  son  to  be  the  only  true  descendant  and  the  sole  repository  of 
the  genins,  the  traditions  and  the  instincts  of  a  couimiiQ  racial 
inlieritance.  It  would  simplify  matters  if  in.  England  you  would 
realise  how  close  we  are  to  yon — how  closely  analogoas  to  yours 
are  our  home  life,  our  pubHe  life,  and  the  prinoipleg  that  underlie 
our  National  institutions — aaid  that  diffiyrence  in  methods  due  to  the 
presence  of  smaller  populations  in  larger  territories,  and  the  modi- 
hcationa  inevitable  in  tJie  development  of  an  old-wOrld  ciyiJiaation 
transplanted  to  a  new  land,  do  not  neeeaaarily  mean  differences  in 
esBentiEila. 

Thia  unconscious  liabit  of  the  Englishman  to  regard  England 
and  Empire  aa  interchangeable  terma  accounts  lor  some  mis- 
conception in  thie  country,  as  to  the  motiyea  and  the  reasons 
that  prompted  Auati*a!ia"a  voluntary  and  whole -bfiarted  participa- 
tion in  the  Boer  War,  The  Englishman  regarded  it  as  a  personal 
tribute  to  his  atatesmanship,  '(is  cause,  his  military  and  admini. 
strative  methods  and  In^  Imperial  leadership.  Bueh  an  inter- 
pretation was  not  unnatural,  while  it  oertainly  was  personally 
gratifying^to  him,  Aa,  liowever,  it  was  not  accurate,  it  led  to  dis- 
appointment when  Australia  resmned  her  old  attitude,  and  in 
subsequent  acts  showed  the  continuing  force  of  Colonial  nationalism 
and  the  existent  Titahty  of  that  "insularity"  which  ia  called 
"  narrownees  "  in  tll6  Australian  and  "  ^atriotiem  "  in  the  Enghgh- 
mau,  but  -which  the  foreign  observer  notes  aa  the  real  secret  of  the 
colouiBing  fiower  of  our  race- 
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The  Boer  War  appealed  to  th*  Auatralian  as  involving  tlie 
Empire  and  bherefore  the  race.  It  excited  the  racial  loyn^by  of  iJio 
Sontbcrn  Hemisphere,  and  became  our  quarrel  juet  as  much  as 
yours.  It  ia  to  tbe  HmpiiB  aa  representing  the  race  that  our 
attacbineiit  clings,  and  so  long  as  England  liiaintains  that  kader- 
Bhip  and  dsfonda  race  interests,  we  shall  march  aide  ly  side  with 
Lbt  and  all  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  It  is  important  to  tear 
in  mind  this  characterii^tic  of  Colonial  development  under  I^dUsb 
rule,  becausQ  it  will  explain  mnch  that  is  otherwise  diflicult  to  the 
stay-afc-liome  Englislmian — und  bow  few,  even  in  the  Parliament 
of  Empire,  are  the  membors  to  "whom  this  descriptioD  does  not 
apply — to  iinderatand. 


A  Eeteobpect. 

In  this  address,  I  desire  to  say  eomethirtg  of  land  kgisUtion  in 
relation  to  past  immigration— an  aspect  ofdevelopment  which  might 
puz/.le  the  English-ma-n  wb-o  has  experienced  in  liia  own  country  an 
mcreasa  of  population  coiucidently  with  the  ^assic^  of  land  out  of 
cultivation.  That  ia  exactly  the  reverse  of  wliat  haa  happened  with 
us.  In  Australia  the  Immigration  question  ia  and  praclic-aliy  always 
has  been  a  land  question — that  ia,  with  incieased  facilities  for  land 
settlement  there  has  been  an  increase  of  permanent  immigration 
The  freer  the  land,  the  fuller  the  flow  of  immigration.  To  make 
this  clear,  let  mo  glance  for  a  few  minutesr  first  at  Au^^trallci.  tinder 
the  jearg  of  Imperial  rule,  when  the  land  was  locked  up  by- 
Imperial  regnlatiou-s  and  development  was  retarded  almoat  to  the 
point  of  cessatioii,  &Qd  then  paes  od  to  <ffatch  d«velopraents 
under  the  succeasivfi  stages  of  reapongilile  Government  in  the 
varioua  Btatea  up  to  the  establiahment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Although  Captain  Cook  visited  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  1770-1777,  the  British  Government  singled  out  Australia  alone 
as  a  transportation  depot.  The  settlement  of  Botany  Bay  began  in 
1788,  and  it  remained  for  several  years  an  almost  isolated  spot  an 
the  fringe  of  3,000,000  square  miles  which  no  Imperial  effort  was 
made  to  colonise,  If  one  eliminates  the  expenditure  in  connection 
with  prison  eatabhshmeBta— an  expenditure  which  had  to  be 
incurred  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  Australia— it  can  be  truth- 
fiiUy  stated  that  the  Old  Country  has  espended  nothing  on  the 
colonisation  of  Australia  nor  upon  its  conquest. 

In  three  particulars  Australia  is  uniijue ;  no  other  part  of  the 
Empire  has  cost  England  .so  little,  no  other  part  Laa  yielded 
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England  so  comparatively  mucih.,  BJid  no  other  part  is  moce  essenti- 
ally  aud  racially  British. 

Commencing  in  1788,  with  a  population  of  1,030  aoula,  the 
Aaatralian  Settlements  had,  in  1831,  ineroaaiad  to  80,000  only  after 
nearly  forty-five  years  of  settlement.  Betw€en  1831-1841  a  sijeeial 
effort  was  made  to  attract  population  by  meaus  of  Stinto  aid — but 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  local  govoinnieiit — and  as  a  resull  the 
year  1841  found  a  population  of  206,000,  which  represented  the 
work  of  b&lf  a  century  of  colonisation  undes  direct  laiperial 
oontrol. 

Between  1841-1851  the  population  inereaaed  to  400,000,  and  as 
gold  wrought  in  the  latter  je&r  a  far-reaching  and  atriking  change 
that  year  repreaeata  (for  the  Eastern  States  at  least)  a  termiuatioQ 
of  that  quiet  paatora!  Australia  which  was  alone  possible  undec 
the  conditions  prevailing  prior  to  the  gold  discoveries. 

In  1S51,  and  indeed  long  after  that  date,  the  proiuetion  of  wool 
— which  under  earUer  methods  of  sheep-raiaing  required  very  large 
and  extensive  aroas  of  land — wa.3  thfl  pnly  profitable  export 
available.  The  principal  exporta  were  pastoral  pcoductiona 
mainly^wool,  tallow,  skina  and  aalt  beef.  Of  the  total  export  of 
Australifl  at  thia  date,  valued  at  £a,33&|73y,  w&ol  alone  aeeountGd 
for  £a,ooo,ooo. 

In  dealing  with  the  population  figures  of  Australia  it  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  that  she  ia  situated  13,000  miks  away 
from  the  countries  which  must  be  tho  sourcea  of  her  population 
and  the  main  markets  for  her  products.  With  all  the  present 
advantages  of  steam  it  takea  the  subsidised  mail-steamers  six  weeks 
to  travel  from  Sydney  to  Tilbury  ;  it  takes  an  average  cargo-steamer 
aeveu  to  eight  waeka.  This  handicap  of  distance  was  crushing 
tinder  the  old  conditions  of  aoa  transit ;  it  remained  an  almost 
insuperable  obstacle  to  fall  agricultural  development  until  the  dis- 
DDvery  of  the  froesing  and  coaling  apparatus — a  development  in 
which  Australia  and  New  Zealand  led  the  way  in  the  early 
eighties— and  it  stands  out  to-day  as  the  most  important  factor 
to  be  regarded  by  those  who  think  too  exclusively  of  our  laad 
area  and  too  little  of  our  distance  from  the  markets  we  have  to 
aupply. 

In  a  country  so  entirely  dependeut  as  Australia  then  appeared  to 
be  upon  a  purely  pastoral  future,  the  growth  of  population  waa 
necessarily  alow.  Agriculture  had  no  local  market  because  wanting 
iu  a  consuming  population  ;  no  export  market  because  wanting  in 
an  available  and  commercial  means  of  aea  transport.     There  were 
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moceover  otlier  conditions  of  a  local  and  special  tiatiir«  which 
stood  in  thfi  wa^  of  eirly  agricultural  development  and  still  con- 
front 113  aa  each  decade  adds  to  tlie  area  of  now  land  being  culti- 
Tatad. 

Anstralia  has  ^roblsms  of  its  own  to  aolv&.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  settlement  conditions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America  and  tboBc  preTailing  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  emi- 
grant has  a  great  deal  to  Searn  and  much  to  unlearn,  not  only  as  to 
BoUs  and  climate,  but  mor&  particularly  as  to  seaaona  and  rainfall. 
He  comes  from  a  lani  of  perpetual  green  herbage  and  deciduous  trees 
Coa  country  of  "  green  winters  and  brown  summers  "  and  perennial 
foliage.  Many  of  the  early  corners  made  bitter  mistakes  in  the 
beet  parts  of  the  country,  becau!^&  they  applied  English  kno'wledge 
to  atrange  and  even  topay-turvey  conditiona.  Many  gave  up  the 
richest  valley  flats  and  went  into  timbered  country  on  the  EisEiimp- 
tion  that  land  growing  the  bmt  timber  must  possess  the  beat  soil. 
Experience  has  since  taught  its  invaluable  lessons  both  as  to 
natural  conditions  and  most  suitable  metboda,  and  Australian 
agricnlture  is  to-day  conducted  on  its  own  linea,  adapted  to  varying 
local  conditions,  which  almost  yearly  ciisclose  tie  need  for  still  more 
progressive  advance.  That  the  farmers  still  learn  Irom  and  profit 
ty  experience  is  shown  by  the  ineteaaing  advance  of  agrieultural 
prodaction.  This  knowledge  was  as  a  sealed  book  prior  to  the  gold 
di&coterles ;  it  has  sinca  opened  page  after  page  of  its  useful  leesons, 
but  only  after  years  of  persistent  effort.  Thia  experience  was 
impossible  of  attainment  prior  to  1851,  because  the  absence  of  a 
cereal  -market  (available  on  profitable  terms)  made  agricultnre, 
howev*)r  conducted,  an  unattractive  because  unprofitable  industry. 
Pastoral  ptirauits  were  the  foundation  and  mainstay  of  Auatralia's 
agronomic  production  until  the  late  fieveatiea.  Agriculture  ie  telflr 
tirely  new. 

Australia  poasesses  no  old  farms  ;  there  may  be  old  patches,  but 
no  large  areaa  which  have  been  farmed  for  two  generations.  On 
the  other  hand  "  rung  "  which  have  carried  sheep  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years  are  to  be  found  in  almoat  every  State.  These,  however, 
decrease  in  numbers  as  agriculture  advances  upon  and  absorbs  the 
old  "  squats  "  in  good  and  rich  areas. 

In  only  isolated  places  have  the  Australian  settlers  to  hew  their 
way  tlirough  foi'ests  to  establish  farms,  but  they  have  always  had  to 
establish  themselves  in  circumstances  quite  as  difficult  in  bringing 
their  work  into  accord  with  new  climatic  and  geological  condltioup 
Immigrants  aever  did— e^^iept  for  gold — come  in  hordes,  because  the 
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GOUDtry  itself  does  nob  invito  huge  nunibera  of  people  ignorant  of 
her  peculiar  humourg  and  way.  Even  to  those  who  camo  in  the 
eailier  years  the  work  of  aettlBment  would  have  been  mortt  difficult, 
and  more  heart-breaking,  had  it  not  been  tor  the  convicts  wbo 
pieceded  them.  The  legion  that  lei  the  way  in  Australia  was 
"  listed,"  but  though  some  of  the  convicts  were  brutal  and  brutal- 
isingi  there  ■were  many  who  amply  redeemed  themselves  and  made 
to  the  Mother  Country  which  branded  them  as  felons  for  some 
petty  offence  against  the  Game  Laws,  a  return  which  aha  scarcely 
deserved.  Transportation  ceased  in  IHiO,  and  at  the  census  of  18 Jl 
only  46|S7i  convicts  and  es-eoaviotg  remained.  They  did  their 
main  work  in  the  vanguard  of  settlement,  and  have  left  behind  no 
moral  taint  to  counterbalaace  their  material  Srchievemeots  in  the 
pioneering  paths  of  Australian  colonisatioii. 

In  the  years  up  to  1851  the  atory  of  Australian  flettleraent  ia  the 
usual  one  of  English  people  setting  to  work  to  make  another 
England  in  a  new  land.  There  was  a  slow  inAux  of  people  in- 
tending to  settle  on  pastoral  or  agricultural  land.  Agriculture 
languished,  but  the  value  of  tho  country  for  sheep-grOwiug;  was 
Tery  early  ascertained,  and  the  States  were  setthng  down  to  a 
future  development  under  pastoral  conditions.  The  grsKing  profits 
governed  other  industtiee,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  assisted 
immigration  policy  which  had  obtained  between  18^1-41  could 
have  been  continued  in  a  country  so  entirely  committed,  as  then 
appeared,  to  II  purely  pastoral  espanaion.  Small  though  the  assisted 
immigration  bad  been,  the  years  1841-18-12  witnessed  a  financial 
criaia  due  to  escesaive  land  speculation  following  upon  that  immi- 
gration. This  in  itself  compelled  and  accounts  for  the  cessation  of 
that  assistance,  and  the  gold  discoveries  of  the  early  fifties  avoided 
all  need  for  consid-ering  whethi^i  the  then  restored  finances  should 
be  again  drawn  upon  to  further  add  to  the  population.  The  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  country  points,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that,  apart 
from  these  discoveries,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  a-ystem  of 
aasiated  immigration  would  have  been  renewed,  having  regard  to 
the  agricultural  outlook.  A  reference  to  the  writings  of  the  time 
shows  a  mOat  extraordinary  view  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
country.  Scientific  experts — a  dangerous  clasa  at  all  times  and  in 
all  countries — excluded  all  the  present  wheat-growing  areas  from 
land  which  would  be  litely  to  giow  whflat.  The  area  of  Victoria 
was  made  smaller  by  the  extraordinary  dictum  which  declared  that 
nothing  but  sheep  could  he  grown  north  of  the  dividing  range^a 
chain  of  ranges  sotoei  sixty  miles  from  the  coast.     lu  Nsw  Bouth 
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Wales  the  Taat  iveBtera  plains  bejoud  the  Blue  Mountains  were 
never  recognised  at  their  ftill  value  ;  Western  Australia  was  un- 
Ifuown ;  South  Australia  but  little  known,  and  such  a  tiling  hb 
using  the  rich  downa  of  Queeneland  for  agricultural  producta  of 
the  temperate  sone  was  lauglied  at.  The  knowledge  of  Australia 
has  widened  since  those  days.  The  study  of  tha  bioadeoing  of 
agriculture  ye&t  bj  year  in  Australia  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  its 
enonuously  increased  potfdOtinMtitiS,  and  each  year's  esperience  adds 
to  theaccamiilating  data  and  removes  miaapprehensdon;  it  inspires 
ua  'n'itli  the  belief  that  even  as  to-day  "we  marvel  at  the  dogmatic 
ignorance  of  fifty  years  ago  so  shall  we  be  laughed  at  by  those  who 
come  after  us  enriched  by  the  store  of  our  experiences. 

The  year  18al  divides  the  industrial  history  of  ATistraliiLiuto  two 
periods.  The  earlier  was  a  purely  pastoral  one ;  the  latter  was  and 
is  mineral,  agricultural  and  pastoral.  In  tha  future  a  manufaoturing 
expansion  will  add  to  these  three  great  industries,  which  show  no 
sign  of  languisliing,  but  on  the  contrary  are  attracting  the  popula- 
tion which  the  manufacturer  needs. 

The  pastoral  era  terminating  in  1851  left  ua,  after  sixty-tliree 
years  of  coloniaatioa,  aa  follows  :  — 

I'opiiliitioji .        108,889 

Gold  Production   .        > Kit 

HLflep 17,515.798 

CflUlc l,'J2i,48a 

Acres  undet  Crop i9L,3i>4 

Biports  (domeBtic) i'S,33a,73a 


The  Gold  Edsh. 

The  Bold  difiCoveriea  in  1851  changed  the  whole  face  of  Australia, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  many  of  the  burnicg  political  questions 
now  troubling  the  country.  The  settlement  policy  of  the  earlier 
period  baaed  upon  the  contemplation  of  a  purely  pastoral  future  had 
locked  up  what  should  bars  been  immediately  accessible  lands  in 
large  arnnr;,  and  the  system  of  selling  land  to  obtain  revenue — 
initiated  wiiilst,  and  continued  dnring^all  the  time  that  Auatraha  was 
directly  under  the  coatrO'l  of  the  Imperial  GoYemment,  and  when  no 
representation  whatever  waa  allowed  to  non-official  residents — liad 
alienated  in  fee  simple  a  large  part  of  these  lEinda.  Though  to-day 
there  still  remain  1, 040,77 ■i,  105  acres  of  unalienated  Crown  lands, 
the  great  bulk  of  it  comprises  the  interior  areas,  whilst  hardly  any 
part  of  it  (except  special  reserves  for  foreat,  mining  or  other  purposes) 
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ig  accessible  without  increaaed  milwaj  communication.  The  new 
era  of  gold  waa  in  Australia  aa  alaewhere  m  direct  conflict  with  the 
old.  The  discovery  of  gold  made  it  possible  for  new  people  to  eome 
in  hordes — and  they  came.  The  Lnunigrant  who  arrived  in  184M 
fouiidemployment  limited  and  uncertain.  His  agricultural  products 
had  no  market;  to  follow  pastoral  pursuits  involved  substantial 
capital,  and  Lis  openings  were  accordingly  restricted.  The 
immigrant  of  1852  -was  independent  of  the  world,  for  the  earlier 
goldfielda  ware  poor  men'g  propositions.  Capital  had  then  no 
necesaaiy  part,  nor  was  inacliinerj  a  factor.  So  long  aa  the  miner 
could  work  Euid  live, 'be  coald  resbch  gold.  The  yaet  tide  which 
ponred  into  the.  country  in  the  early  fiftioB  was  wholly  concerned  in 
getting  to  the  goldfi*lds.  In  the  years  1B51-1858  the  export  of 
gold  was  J^'80 ,6 10,102,  and  so  huge  an  output^  won  by  indiridiial 
and  personal  efforta,  readily  accounts  for  tie  growtJi  of  population 
from  403,883  in  1851,  to  821,452  in  1838.  This  flood^tide  of 
immigration  was  of  its  own  Mnd,  and  diffetent  fi-om  that  whicli 
has  since  poured  into  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was 
formed  mostly  of  young  men  who  came  to  Australia,  without  ties 
to  seek  iheir  fortunes,  that  they  might  the  sooner  retuno  to  tlie 
Mother  Country.  Amongst  the  thousands  wlio  crowded  the 
"  diggings  "  were  but  few  grey  beards.  The  experience  of  but  few 
counted  into  yeais,  and  the  raw-est  new  chum  had  just  as  much 
obance  in  the  gaml)le  as  the  old>eBt  miner.  Few  dreamed  of  sub- 
duing t!he  new  country  and  of  making  permanent  homes.  They 
were  aouiada,  who  came  for  gold  and  cared  nothing  for  settlement. 
The  news  of  a  new  find  woald  clear  off  ten  thousand  miners  in  one 
night,  and  once  on  a,  new  "rash  "  every  man  pegged  out  bia  own 
"claim,"  which  waa  only  a  few  feet  square,  and  held  from  the 
Crown  ly  virtue  of  a  miner's  right.  It  waa  then  entirely  a  quGHtion 
of  digging ;  Eind  the  struggle  beeame  one  of  endurance,  in  which 
lirawn  counted  for  nior&  than  brain. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs,  where  capita,!  and  machinery  were 
minor  factors,  could  not  last  long,  and  as  the  industry  settled  down 
to  normal  conditions  the  courjtry  had  to  face  the  problem  of 
absorbing  in  other  industries  the  tens  of  thousands  whom  gold  had 
attracted  but  could  no  longer  sustain. 

The  years  1859-1861  may  be  regarded  aa  a  transition  period, 
when  the  country  was  recovering  from  the  daya  of  excitement  aiid 
the  dreams  of  chance.  During  ea,Gh  of  these  three  years  i^lO,000,000 
worth  of  gold  was  produced,  but  the  conditions  were  changing  ; 
capital  became  essential,  and  the  life  of  the  individual  was  drifting 
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into  a  prosaio  period  o£  sterner  effort  and  slower  aoid  more  arduoua 
advance. 
In  1861  tlie  position  was  : — 

P&palntioi: 1,153,973 

Annual  Gold  Prodactioa £9,113,348 

Sheap 2a,B0fi,T46 

Ca.Ula    .        , 4.212,052 

ActM  nndei  Crop 1,362,303 

Esports,  iaaluding  Gold        ....        i.'23,16U,(i07 

The  ten  years  1951-1861  added  to  the  population  of  Aastra,lia 
Bome  750,000  people,  ilie  great  built  of  whom  were  male  adulta  of 
young  and  vigoroue  ages,  and  of  a  superior  stamp.  So  great  an 
increase  Waa  bound  to  exercise  a  far-reaching  influence  OTer  the 
future  destinies  of  thu  country,  and  the  Commonwealth  to-day 
feels  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  the  spirit  of  fearlesBness 
and  energy  which  actuated  those  pioneers  of  the  fifties.  It  haa 
teen  eaid  that  the  gold  discoveries  "precipitated.  Australia  into 
nationLood."  The  phrase  is  no  poetic  imagination;  it  ia  actual 
fact. 

Unlock  the  Landb. 

It  wae  the  shock  of  the  giving-out  of  the  shallow  leads  of 
jiUnvial  gold,  the  workiug  of  which  needed  no  capital,  that  givee 
ua  the  first  view  of  the  Auetraliaa  Labour-problem — the  abmi' 
dance  of  suitable  agricultural  land  surrouuding  a  population  in  need 
of  land  but  imprisoned  by  large  holdings  altogether  unimproved  or 
carrying  a  few  sheep  or  cattle.  The  land  CLiieation  was  thrust  to 
the  forefront  andf  strange  aa  it  may  appear  in  a  country  so  astonish- 
ingly  full  of  Parliamentary  activity  as  Australia,  that  same  question 
18  still  perplexing  political  parties  and  demanding  a  solution.  Its 
demandsbecorae  moat  pressing  in  aympathjwith  recurrent  pressures 
of  population  ;  ita  more  or  le3S  sueceasful  temporary  Boiutiou  from 
time  to  time  relieves  that  pressure  and  stimulates  immigration. 
Up  to  1851  the  imiuigration  question  was  a  Land  queation  and  it 
hae  remained  so  ever  since,  notwithstanding  the  diglocation  caused 
by  that  "  rush  "  and  by  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  moneya 
daring  1883-1898,  These  occasional  periods,  during  which  the 
urgency  of  the  Land  question  has  been  obscured,  have  each 
terminated  in  conditions  which  still  more  loudly  emphasised  the 
lesson  first  taught  in  1841. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  pouring'  in  of  population  attracted 
hy  tlie  gold  discoveriea  the  Land  laws  remained  unchanged.     The 
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conditions  wliich  tended  to  encourage  th&  acquiBitiion  ol  large 
eBtatea  continued  uncheelted,  and  as  population  increased  the 
more  fa-r-sighted,  who  realised  the  enormous  value  which  this  popu- 
lation would  give  to  land,  continued  the  a<;cLuiaition  of  large  areas 
(luring  the  "  Gold  Rush  "  jeare.  "When  the  conditiona  of  tbo 
■mining  industry  changed  and  thfl  poSBCssion  of  capital  hecanie  an 

•eBsential  q^ualification  to  Bucc&as,  the  thouaands  of  miners  who  did 

'jiot  poBse6s  this  capital  and  had  too  readily  asaurned  that  the  earlier 
and  easier  phaaea  of  alluvial  mining  would  continue,  found  work 
Bcarce  in  a  country  which,  though  full  of  agi'icultural  promise, 
waa  mapped  out  in  vast  pastoral  runs  growing  Gheep  and  cattle 
onl^  and  emplojing  but  little  labour.  Men  who  had  come  to 
Australia  intending  to  return  to  the  Mother  Country  as  soon  aa 
possible,  had  settled  down  to  stay  and  desired  to  find  employment 
or  meaca  of  livelihood  in  their  new  home.  There  at  once  arose  the 
anomaloua  position  of  a  pressure  of  population  eager  for  land  in  a 
new  country,  poeseasiug  large  areas  of  unoccupied  lands  tied  up  in 
large  lioldings  and  therefore  ijuite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  would-be 
settler, 

In  1862  Australia  possessed  about  23,000,000  sheep  and  4,000,000 
cattle,  but  only  368  milea  of  railway  had  been  constructed.  The 
Commonwealth  has  few  navigitble  rivers  opening  up  her  agricultural 

■  land&  ;  the  cliiaf  means  of  transit  are  the  various  railway  systems. 

'In  the  year  16G2  these  systems  covered  so  Umited  a  range  of  country 
that  within  their  reach  hardly  any  acalieuated  land  remained 
avaUable  for  agricultural  Bcttlement,  whilst  the  holders  of  the  large 
estates  preferred  the  cultivation  of  sheep  iind  the  proapective  enjoy- 
ment of  a  rapidly  increasing  uneacned increment,  to  the  sub-division 
of  their  holdinge.  and  their  sale  to  the  would-be  farmers. 

The  conditions  which  esisted  aoon  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  land 
and  to  the  cry  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  song  ?  "  I'o  that  cry 
two  answers  were  given  by  two  different  bodies  of  public  opinion. 
One  raised  the  cry  "  Unlock  the  Lands  "  ;.  the  other  demanded 
*'  Protection  to  Native  Induatries."  The  eharapiona  of  both  p&lieiea 
agreed  that  settled  conditions  of  national  life  should  he  provided. 
The  former  policy  would  have  been  the  simpler  and  the  easier  to 
realise  but  for  the  fact  that  the  best  and  ouly  aceessiblG  farming 
lands  had  been  alienated  and  could  be  unlocked  only  by  means  of 
taxation  and  state  repurcliase.  The  urgency  of  the  question  was 
moreover  staved  off  from  time  to  time  by  railway  construction  into 
newer  and  more  distant  areas  towards  which  settlement  was 
attracted.    Looking  back  over  these  forty  years  one  is  inclined  to 
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think  tbat,  bad  such  logislntive  aGtiou  then  been  bELken,  we  should 
have  secured  betterfindinore  permanent  adrance.  Such  niieasTipaa, 
however,  were  not  acceptable,  and  it  has  taken  upwards  of  90  jears 
of  constant  agitation  to  -iritnesa  the  adoption — aJthough  in  a  some- 
whftt  modiHeil  form — of  thoae  mfithods  of  stimulating  closer  settle- 
ment. 

That  the  conditions  exisfcing  in  the  siitiea  demanded  exceptional 
and  practical  steps  to  onable  people  to-  settl-0  on  tL^e  land  is  clear 
from,  the  extent  to  which  all  accessible  lands  were  then  held  in 
large  and  unimproved  areas,  and£rom  the  fact  that  this  condition 
of  aifairs  pressed  so  aei-iously  upontbe  country  that  for  the  decennial 
period  liS6t-lrt71  the  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration 
amounted  to  188,51ti  only  as  against  520,718  during  the  previous 
ten  years.  The  difficulty  in  absorbing  imniigranta  was  aJmost 
antiiely  a  "  Land  "  one,  and  though  legislative  effort  of  more  recent 
yeai'8  has  largely  icduCfrd  these  difficwltiea  the  Queetion  remains 
to-day  a  prtictica,!  and  urg-ent  one  in  all  the  States.  The  land  exists 
in  mlUiona  of  acres  capable  of  great  agricultimral  development :  the 
problftm  is  to  make  the  good  land  which  has  been  opened  and  is 
gerved  by  the  railway  systems  fully  and  freely  available  to  the 
would-be  settler.  The  movement  of  Land  legislation  has  been 
Blow ;  has  been  full  of  diaappointniont  and  disclosed  difliculty  after 
diftieulty  as  esperieuee  has  raanifestad  the  almost  inencable — and 
certainly  the  insatiable — cteeire  to  acquire  large  estates  even  though 
fiuccesiS  required  acta  and  evasions  w5i!fib,  even  when  not  illegal, 
were  grossly  immoral.  It  is  the  constant  suceessiou  of  fruitless 
efforts  to  restrict  the  aeeumulaliion  of  large  estates,  side  by  side 
with  liberal  proviBtona  to  encourage  the  Smaller  holdings,  that  id 
driving  Australian  public  opinion  to  face  Land  taxation  as  the  most 
effective  instrument  by  which  to  secure  the  end  that  for  40  yeara 
has  been  the  object  of  every  Parhament  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  sixties  the  known  territory  was  locked  up  in  big  sheep -rims; 
the  unknown  territory  waa  not  available.  The  progress  of  open- 
ijig  new  lands  waa  slow,  and  from  ISni  to  1H71  the  railway  exten- 
eiona  amounted  to  some  800  miles  only ;  even  of  this  a  considerable 
bulk  of  the  mileage  was  through  the  older  and  alienated  portions 
of  the  country  surrounding  the  capitals  and  ports  from  which  the 
railway  systems  r/idiated.  Moreover,  the  policy  of  lai'ge  loan, 
expenditures  was  not  then  in  vogue.  It  most  probably  would 
never  have  bean  adopted  had  its  ince.ption  not  b^ea  forced  upon  the 
country  by  the  imperative  need  of  opening  unalienated  lands.  Of 
the  evils  of  locking  up  lands  every  titate  has  had  a  bitter  expert- 
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enca ;  from  those  evila  every  State  has  been  for  forty  years,  and  still 
coQti&ues  to  be,  a.  sufferer. 

In  1826  the  Britisli  Government  granted  1,000,000  aeres  of  good 
agricultural  country  in  New  South  Wales  to  an  English  company. 
A  Bub-cornpany  was  formod  and  still  holdij  iiacb  the  development 
of  one  of  the  richest  agricaltnral  parts  of  that  Stato.  Tasmania 
has  bad  the  eame  eKperience,  eo  also  has  Westeni  Australia.  In 
all  these  cases  large  areas  of  land  granted  with  the  intentiou  of 
enoouraging  settlement  liavc  been  held  locked  up  and  undeveloped, 
controlled  by  abaenteea,  who  taliB  no  dii-ect  personal  interest  in  the 
country  and  are  more  concerned  to  wait  for  tho  State  to  create 
values  than  to  actively  exploit  their  coneessions  and  turn  their 
Taluea  to  account,  the  conditions  thus  created  might  have  been 
improved  by  &  Land  tax  adopted  in  those  early  years.  That  step 
was  avoided.  Other  action  was  taken  and  millions  and  millione  of 
money  have  been  expended  on  railway  conatruction  to  open  np 
more  distant  areas.  That  expenditure  has  increased  beyond  mieasnre 
the  value  of  these  old  holdings  though  the  owners  have  but  slightly 
contributed  to  the  coat.  It  has  indeed  too  often  been  their  aole 
pleasure  to  criticise  at  this  end  an  expenditure  for  which  they  were 
largely  reaponsible ;  towarda  which  they  contributed  so  little,  hut 
from  which  they  have  derived  8.a  &ver-iiiicreasing  profit.  The  resi- 
dent landowJier  holding  large  arena  baa  not  been  so  thorough  or 
fio  selflsk  a  monopolist.  In  Victoiia,  for  ingtanco>  a  vast  tract  of 
the  richest  agricultural  country  in  the  WestetB  district  waa  until 
recent  years  laid  down  in  sheep  runa;  to-day  it  is  subdivided  and 
cultivated  and  is  producing  the  bulk  of  the  butter  supply  of  Victoria, 
which  last  year  exported  that  article  to  the  value  of  i'l, 144,167. 

The  agricultural  advance  since  18G1  has  clearly  shown  that  when 
the  attractiveneHf!  of  gold  ceased  Australia  had  (as  she  atill  has)  all 
the  natural  conditions  for  diverting  the  immigration  nio-veoient 
from  the  goldfields  where  wages  could  he  earned  to  the  agricultural 
lands  where  s-uetenance  waa  eartaio  and  competence  probable,  hut' 
the  agrarian  position  was  a  bar  to  immigration  and  people  did  cot 
come.  The  Land  legislation  proved  to  be  tha  real  Immigration 
Bestriction  Act. 

In  Western  Australia,  whore  different  conditions  have  produced 
different  results,  this  contention  has  been  verified.  The  gold 
discovery  in  1HH7  at  Yilgarn  found  the  population  of  the  State 
4a,48S.  The  early  rashes  of  gold-eeeketa  subsided  in  18^7,  since 
which  date  the  industry  has  become  an  ordered  and  settled  one. 
But  State  landa  w&re  available  at  low  prices,  ajid  as  a  consequence 
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the  tide  of  inmiigration  towards  tlie  Western  State  has  never  caaBefl. 
Land  is  raaintainiug  tbe  flow  which  gold  first  attracted,  and  the 
population  to-day  ia  260,000. 

The  efforts  made  throughout  Australia  after  1861  to  open  lands 
beyond  the  limit  o£  the  alienated  areas  required  tba  construction 
of  Dew  railways.  The  Land  laws  were  much  liberalised,  and  every 
effort  aimed  at  aiding  the  acquisitiou  of  small  estates  by  resident 
and  cultivating  settlers  whilst  checking  the  gzowth  of  additional 
large  holdings.  The  old  and  already  acquired  larga  estates  were 
left  untaxed  and  undeyeloped  ;  new  ajea&  were  opened  by  means  of 
new  railways. 

During  the  years  1861-71  New  Sontli  Wales  disposed  of  soma 
4  million  acres  ;  Victoria  of  Bh  millions,  and  South  Australia  of 
2.}  milUoiLa  of  ih&  land  thiia  opened  with  tbe  sole  deaire  and  ohjecli 
of  encouraging  cultivation.  Btit  returns  soon  discloaed  the  fact  that 
only  about  one-thirtieth  part  was  cultivated  in  New  South  Wales, 
about  OM-eeventh  in  Victoria,  and  alout  one-foilrth  in  South 
Australia.  In  1871  New  South  Wales  had  417,801  acres  under  crop  ; 
Victoria.  9S7,2il;0  acres,  and  South  Australia  1,044,656  acres. 

The  policy  of  Land  HGttl&ment  which  sprang  item  the  oonditiona 
of  tbe  early  eixties  continued  until  the  eightiae.  Tbe  landls  dealt 
with  were  new  State  areas,  opened  by  means  of  railway  Bxteuaiona 
and  the  laws  were  pa3aed— and  time  after  time  amended— with  the 
object  of  encouraging  the  small  farmer  and  discouraging  the  aggre- 
gation of  large  estates.  The  Legislatures  were  generous  in  their 
conceasions  and  encOurageinenti  to  the  hona-fide  farmer,  but  found 
time  after  time  that,  often  by  illegal  actions  but  mostly  by  die- 
honourable  evasions  of  the  law,  legislation  intendied  to  promote 
boiia-fide  settlement  waa  extensively  used  to  secure  large  estates. 
As  the  evils  manifested  themselves  new  laws  were  passed  and  new 
railways  built  to  open  up  lands  which  should  be  free  from  these 
evils.  It  was  this  coDstwt  effort  to  get  ah&ad  of  the  land  mono- 
polist and  "  dummy  selector  "  which  urged  on  the  Atisti-alian  Works 
Loan  policy  ;  it  is  only  since  some  30  years  of  constant  effort  and 
vast  espenditui's  that  public  opinion  baa  begun  to  think  of  more 
practical  and  effective  methods. 

This  period  extended  from  the  sisties  to  tbe  early  nineties.  Up 
to  th&  early  eighties  it  was  a  hona-pde  effort  to  encourage  aettle- 
ment;  during  the  latter  eighties  and  up  to  1893  it  became  mora 
particularly  a  poUcy  of  loan  expenditure. 

In  1871  the  population  was  1,668,377.  In  1881  the  population 
was  2,252,617,     In  the  latter  year  tbe  land  under  cultivation  waa. 
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4,489,607  acpee,  Eliowing  an  inore&3&  of  almoet  a  hundredfoid  03i  the 
figures  of  1871.  and  tlie  esports  ainoimted  to  i27,52a,58S.  The 
increaee  of  population  by  immigmbion  oTer  emigration  daring 
ia7'2-1881  waa  223,826,  showing  e  better  result  by  some  46,000 
over  the  period  lfiG'2-1811,  and  indicating'  therefore  the  direct 
influence  upon  the  flow  of  immigration  exercised  bj  the  new  lands 
opened  up  by  means  of  railway  extensions  directly  the  result  of  that 
policy  could  assert  itself. 

ISB   LOAH   EX£=EXDITUBB&. 

The  period  1881-1893  aaw  a  continuation  of  tte  policy  of  the 
KflTlier  years,  but  the  heavy  expenditure  of  loan  money  created  in 
the  late  eighties  an  artificial  state  of  affairs,  ■which  largely  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  during  this  period  the  population  increased  to 
8,188,237,  of  whom  374,097  were  immigritnts  :  a  number  only  some 
116,000  less  than  were  attracted  to  ug  during  the  Gold  Rnali. 

In  1881  the  loan  indebtedness  of  Aaatralia  was  ;£G(;,.'iUti,471  and 
the  mileage  of  railways  open  ■was  4,192.  Of  this  length  of  hne 
800  milea  had  been  constructed  between  1661-1871  and  ,S,000 
mUes  duriflg  1871-18S1. 

Daring  the  eighties,  however,  loan  expenditure  in  all  the  States — 
in  pursaance  of  a  policy  initiated  and  enforced  by  the  need  to  open 
lands  and  which  was  is  ftlmoateveryiuatance  justified  by  respoaaible 
Ministers  on  the  same  ground— rose  very  considerably.  In  New 
South  Wales  between  1881  and  1891  it  amounted  to  3(i  milliana  ; 
in  Victoria  it  amounted  to  ai  milliona  ;  in  Queensland  it  averaged 
between  one  and  two  milliona  per  annum  ;  and  in  South  Australia 
it  was  never  leas  than  a  million  a  year. 

In  1881-111191  the  loan  indebtedness  of  Auatralia  waa  increased 
by  i!89,000.000  and  (i.OOO  additional  miles  of  railway  were  opened, 
but  though  our  population  increased  most  eatiafactonly  our  land 
settlement  did  not. 

The  loan  expenditures  of  the  period  1881-1893  soon  lost  sight 
of  their  justification.  The  opening  up  of  new  lands  to  meet  tha 
pressure  of  public  doma,ndg  became  entirely  subordinated  to  the 
belief  that  these  expenditures  were  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
secure  population.  The  iiiruah  of  immigrants  encouraged  tliia  idea 
vai  was  oonatantly  pointed  to  :  the  paramount  need  to  a.bsi>rb  and 
retain  the  new-comers  waa  forgotten  midst  the  glamour  of  the 
artificial  prosperity,  which  the  inflated  loan  ciipenditures  created 
tin-d  could  alone  maintain. 
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The  population  inCTeased  bj  nearly  375,000  itrnnigrants,  but 
notwithstanding  a  total  inci-ease  to  ouc  population  of  gome 
930,000  tbe  land  under  cultivation  increased  only  to  the  extent  of 
B76,000  acres  aa  against  an  increase  of  2,1SO,000  acres  during 

Oar  acreage  under  crop  whioL,  as  compared  with  the  population, 
increased  lOO'G  per  cent,  in  1861-1871  and  107'ii  per  cent,  in 
1871-1881,  fell  during  1691-1891  to  22'1  per  cent. 

Again,  experience  taught  that  the  power  to  absorb  additional 
populatiaQ  depends  upon  the  availability  of  land  for  settlement. 
The  wealth,  of  Australia  is  bo  largely  based  upon  primary  proioo- 
tions — in  which  productions  she  has  the  highest  output  per  head 
in  the  world^that  her  permanent  attractiveness  to  the  immigi'mt 
must  he  meaanred  by  her  power  to  make  him  a,  produeer  in  those 
induatriee.  The  manufacturing  development  of  Australia  is  a 
matter  for  the  near  future  and  will  exercise  its  influence  in  due 
courae ;  but  looking  at  tbe  lessons  of  experience  and  the  position 
to-day  it  is  m'ong  to  test  the  absorpbiTe  capacity  of  the  Common- 
wcaltb  by  a  standard  which  bee  praaeut  iDduetiiea  mak'C  in- 
applicable. 

Long  before  we  had  a  Labour  Party  in  Australia  experience  had 
taught  tliab  the  Land  (lueation  was  inextricably  mixed  up  wit-b  that 
of  immigration,  and  it  was  the  Land  policy  and  not  the  Labour 
Party  which  acted  as  a  bar  to  the  incoming  and  »ottIement  of 
population.  When  tbe  land  is  made  available  no  party  can  or  will 
checli  tbe  flow  of  immigmtion  which  will  enaue^  To  the  extent  to 
which  the  LaLour  Party  urge  the  adoption  of  greater  activity  in 
lani  settlement — a,  policy  of  which  they  are  not  originators  nor  by 
any  means  the  aole  or  most  persistent  advoeatea^they  are  moTiDg 
along  (he  moat  affective  lines  to  secure  additional  popidaliioD.  Their 
oeoasiobal  efforts  in  minor  matters  regurdiag  Ltibour  queations  do 
not  affect  the  main  issue,  or  justify  a  charge  against  tlieoi  of 
actually  blocking  immigratioOj  which  all  our  experience  showa  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  controlled  by  and  due  to  the  Land 
question. 

The  Eeactioit, 

Up  to  the  year  1Q93  the  flow  of  population  to  Australia  Bince 
1840  was  aatiafactory,  much  greater  than  tlio  flow  to  any  other 
portion  of  the  Empire.  When  regard  ia  paid  to  our  diataace  from 
Europe  the  inereaao  was  striking. 
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The  record   since  1893  la  diatinetlj  unBatisfactory  but  eaaily 
capable  oi  explanation. 

There  came  a  halt  to  the  policy  of  opening  new  lanita  by  means 
of  new  railways.  The  aggregation  of  large  estates  had  not  been 
effecUvelj  checlvad  and  the  now  areas  soon  after  being  opened  were 
found  practically  "  locked  up  "  where  the  land  was  beet  suited  for 
agriculture.  TVIoreover,  in  many  cfiaea  young  (armers,  lured  on  by 
the  speculatiye  fe-rer  of  the  eighties  and  a  series  of  exceptionally 
good  BeasDii9,  found  themselves  in  possession  of  land  needing  new 
methods  of  cultivation  and  incapable  under  old  methods  of  meeting 
the  strain  oi  bad  Seasons  and  falhng  prices.  These  had  to  retreat 
until  a  more  gradual  advance  could  be  made  by  means  of  a  greater 
knowledge  and  experience  of  local  requirements.  At  the  same 
time,  some  40,000  iisople  who  had  been  accuatomed  to  find  employ- 
ment and  been  attractsd  by  the  works  constructed  out  of  public 
loans,  found  themselves  out  of  work.  The  shrinkage  of  the  expen- 
diture of  private  capital  fiffected  another  largo  number,  and  with 
the  displacement  of  these  large  bodies  there  folJowcid  th&  mEtny 
more  thouaanda  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  were  dependent  upon 
theou, 

Id  the  Eastern  States  the  year  1892  showed  a,  reetrioted  loan 
expenditure  ;  the  total  of  the  five  StateSj  which  in  1S89  had  been 
About  ten  xuiliions,  fell  to  thrive  millioQe  per  annum,  a  shrinkage  o£ 
£7,000,000.  Between  1870  and  1892  the  amount  of  private  capital 
Bent  to  New  South  Walea  in  exeesa  of  withdrawals  waa  about 
nineteen  millions,  a.nd  those  going  to  the  country  took  over  twenty- 
three  miUiona.  Of  these  totals  the  bulk  came  and  was  expended  in 
1983-lSi)0.  Between  these  latter  years  the  private  capita]  intro- 
duced into  Victoria,  or  withdrawn  from  inveBtmeDts  outside  that 
State,  amounted  to  £81,500,000. 

Conditions  almost  aa  inflated  applied  to  South  Australia,  Queens- 
land and  Taamania, 

The  collapse  of  1893  threw  upon  the  Commonwealth  a  greater 
strain  than  has  faced  any  other  country,  and  it  is  a  magnificent 
testimony  to  the  richness  and  reaouroea  of  that  Continent  thst  she 
retained  all  her  natural  increase,  and  by  1901  had  absorbed  a  few 
thousand  immigrants. 

The  stress  of  1908  fell  DoOst  heavily  upon  the  oldet  States,  and 
during  the  next  ten  years  these  States  tbrew  upon  the  Common- 
wealth the  obligation  of  finding  work  for  upwards  of  170,000 
people,  who  were  directly  ot  indirectly  aufferisra  and  tendered  work- 
leaa  by  the  crisis  of  1893. 
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During  this  period  of  ti'oubla  came  some  yeara  of  low  prioaa  for 
articles  of  local  production,  and  the  great  pastoral  induetry  auffered 
from  BiQ  exceptional  drought. 

The  problem  that  faced  ua  in  1893  was  to  find  employment  for 
thoBe  who  had  been  attracted  and  fed  by  an  enomioua  expenditure 
of  public  Hud  private  capital,  and  those -who  were  Ladirectly  in  whole 
or  in  pirt  dependent  on  these  people.  To  deal  with  that  problem, 
attention  waa  at  once  directed  to  the  primary  induatriea.  The 
heavy  fall  ia  agrioulturtil  prices  handicapped  land  settlement; 
the  long  drought  wag  bo  severe  that  it  cauaecl  an  enormous  shrink- 
age, and  added  to  rather  than  relieved  the  pleasure.  But  the  main 
solution  of  the  problem  was  found  in  Jncreaeiog  attention  to  land, 
and  to  the  increased  mineral  development  iq  all  the  three  gold-pro- 
ducing Statea.  It  waa  obvious  that  railway  extension  could  not  be 
indefinitely  continued ;  public  opinion  grew  in  oppoaition  to  a 
further  continuance  of  that  policy.  The  iQcreaaed  davelopment  of 
lands  already  served  by  railways  remained  the  only  alternative.  It 
WAS  at  once  recognised  that  settlers  mQBt  not  only  have  land  made 
available  but  muetba  granted  direct  or  indirect  aid  in  the  work  of  im- 
provement. From  the  year  1&98  began  the  real  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  bofta-fide  settlement  as  distinct  from  mere  questions  of  reforming 
the  Land  laws,  which  in  Australia  meanB  the  law  relating  to  the 
Crown  lands.  Bonuaea,  State  and  Agricaltiiral  Banka,  Creameries, 
Bepurchaae  of  Estates,  Yiilage  Settleuiente  and  other  practical 
reforms  were  institnted,  and  all  of  them  aimed  at  giving  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  the  man  on  the  land.  As  a  consequence  the  agricul- 
tural advance  of  1893-1908  ia  the  greatest  relative  progress  made 
by  the  Commonwealth.  The  agricultural  production  of  1891  was 
less  than  .£1^000,000  in  exceaa  of  that  of  1881 ;  that  of  1908  waa 
A'10,000,000  over  that  of  1891.  Land  under  cultivation  increased 
by  4,000,000  acres  during  1891-1903  as  against  an  uacrease  of 
876,000  acres  during  1881- 1891. 

In  1891  the  wheat  crop  waa  25,641,486  bnahels,  fihowing  an 
increase  of  4,250,000  huahels  on  1881  ;  for  1303  the  crop  waa 
74,000,000  bushels,  being  nearly  three  times  the  crop  of  1891.  In 
1891  lihe  dairying  export  (butter)  waa  4,000,000  lbs.,  -valued  at 
£170,000.  whilst  ia  1904  its  export  value  alone  was  nearly 
4=2,580,000. 

When  one  has  a  knowledge  of  the  grave  problems  which  {ocbA 
Australia  in  1893,  it  is  not  aarpriaing"  that  during  the  next  ten  years 
she  barely  held  her  own  in  population.  The  marvel  is  that  a 
■country  with  eo  email  a  population  iis  8,000,000  (8|18a,2a7  soula  in 
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1S31)  could  have  retained  her  natural  inorease  and  avoided  a.  loaa 
■wbeL  called  upon  to  face  so  grave  a  problem  ag  was  then  presented, 
flccentuatfld  as  it  was  by  Low  prices  for  agricultural  products  and  a 
drought  which  reduced  the  sheep  by  50,000,000  and  tlie  cattle  by 
4,000,000.  When  called  upon  to  absorb  the  suddenly  dislocated 
<  body  of  labour  and  find  a  compensation  ior  the  enormous  shrinkage 
in  public  and  private  expenditure,  Australia  had  to  repeat  har 
earlier  experiencea  and  find  B-alratJon  in  increased  land  cultiva- 
tion. She  proved  again  that  her  absorptive  power  was  meaeured 
bjher  land  aettlement,  and  that,  when  the  land  was  made  available 
and  dh'ect  inducements  to  settle  given,  sha  could  find  homsB 
for  those  who  had  been  deprived  of  settled  occupations  by  the  crash 
of  1893.  The  land  responded  io  the  call,  but  it  lias  only  done 
BO  after  legislative  activity  has  run  in  different  channels  from 
those  'wbieh  characterised  the  earlier  and  futile  efforts  of  scientific 
land  reformera. 

Australia  now  realises  also  that  to  make  her  railways  pay  more 
fully  she  must  settle  the  lands  which  are  capable  of  agricultural  tte- 
yelopment  and  lie  within  easy  rea.Qh  of  existing  linea,  and  that  it  is 
an  unwias  expenditure  to  be  constantly  extending  lines  to  open  new 
areas  and  at  tbo  same  tune  repeating  the  evils  which  these  lines 
vore  built  to  outstrip.  She  ia  learning-the  lesson,  too,  that  agricul- 
tnral  advance  must  be  from  the  eoast  inwards,  and  that  the  future 
conquest  of  the  interior  lands  will  be  simpler  as  the  nearer  lands  are 
aettled  and  the  experience  gained  in  one  advance  utilised  to  assure 
the  nest  step  forward. 

She  must  land  will  insist  upon  the  settlement  ef  these  coastal 
areas,  and  in  that  e^ortwiU  extend  her  BepurchaBe  of  Eetatoff 
Hystera  and  apply  more  discriminately  and  thoroughly  a  system  of 
equitable  land  tax.ation.  The  existuig  system  of  land  taxation  by 
the  State  dales  from  subae^aently  to  189i^,  ^hen  the  evils  o£  locked 
land  became  apparent  to  those  who  had  to  face  the  problems 
pressing  for  solution.  Even  to-day  two  Btates  impose  no  auch  tax, 
whilst,  in  the  four  which  do,  the  legislation  ig  imposed  from  a 
Bevenue  standpoint  and  does  not  aim— as  it  should — ^at  those  large 
eatatea  which  aro  capable  of  closer  settlement  but  held  to-day 
practically  as  land  speculations. 

The  Pkesekt. 


The  year  1804  found  us  safely   over  the   crisis  and  enjoying 
conditions  of  renewed  prosperity.    But  it  will  talie  some  time 
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yet  to  remove  from  the  publio  mind  the  depreasing  effect  of  theae 
long  and  trying  years.  The  boom  of  the  late  eighties  re-acfced 
almost  too  strongly  s.nA  epread  abroad  □.  spirit  of  unduo  caution 
as  opposed  to  the  resolute  optimism  which  formerly  prevailed 
and  will  Eoon  re-appear.  Immigration  results  must  not  be  looked 
for  until  this  preYailing  opinion  has  rsv&rted  to  the  old  sound 
tendency  and  irapresaed  upon  all  the  BtriVing  richness  of  Australia's 
reaources  and  productiouB. 

A  few  figures  of  1901  may  be  not  uninteresting  ; — 

£ 

In  1901.  cscesa  of  exports  over  imports  (foreiBn  onlj)  .        •        .  7,2^3,361 

In  1904,  escesfl  of  eyporl.a  over  imports  (Icreign  only)  .  .  .  20,468,374 
Estimated  value  of  agricultural,  pnatoial  &a<l  mineral  producHon 

in  1001 83.731,983 

Bstimftted  value  of  agrieultural,  pastoreJ  find  miaeral  production 

ill  l'J04  .......                 ...  ei,521,589 

Uaiease  iu  L!.>0^ 1,78»,6€Q 

Bans  Defosith,  ' 

Ab  to  the  aeciiDiii]B.iioD  of  wealth  in  Aastialia,  the  amount  de- 

tKiaited  in  B&nkE  of  issue^as  in  ICOl    .        ,        .        ,        .  Q9,!>90,7S2 

On  Jane  30,  1905,  it  was 86,143,389 

An  in&reaee  of 8,552,666 

Cash  indliullion  held  bj  tlicm  in  1901 19,TaT,57a 

Cash  and  halliun  Wd  bj  them  on  June  aO,  1305  .         .         .         .  21,490,955 

The  nnmber  of  depositors,  in  SavIngE  Banlas  in  lilOl  vma      .        .  950,079 

The  number  on  June  30, 1905,  waa 1,117,709 

Out  of  B.  population  of  4.011,000  an  inoreiiiB  ol     ....  167,630 

The  amouuit  (deposited  in  I'JOl  «nB        ,        -      - .        .        -        -  30,889,596 

The  amount  depoiited  (IB  Jure  30,  l!)Oa,  was       ....  35.844,839 

An  increase  of        .        . 4,1175,248 

Shipi'ino. 

Shipping  inwaidB  ami  oulwurda  <n£:fi,  in  I^IQI,  TBEselB    .         .         .  18,1)39 

Tonnage 36,138,699 

In  1904  it  was,  veascla 17,691 

In  1904  it  was,  tonnage 2fl,lS0,fl62 

Thus  there  was  a  redu&tion  in  thn  number  of  ycsaelR  of                 .  948 

£ul.  HD  incrense  in  tonnni^c  of 2,(153,073 


Wealth  amd  Pbopehty. 

The  private  -wealth  of  Australia  is  estimated,  necessarilj  approii- 
miitelj,  as  £250  por  inhabitant,  or  11,015,000,000  for  all  Au8- 
traliu,     Th.i9  amoant  pur  inhaliitant  ia  the  greatest  by  far  of  any 
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couutiy  in  the  world  g£Q6pt  Great  Brita.ii],  for  wbiob  the  amouat 
is  j£302  per  inhabitant. 

Tha  capital  value  of  i-ateable  property  in  Anatralia  certainly 
exceedB  £"700,000,000. 

Sir  JohiL  Mflddsn,  the  Chief  Jiiatics  of  Yictorift,  reterring  fco  these 
figures  at  a  recent  msflting  of  the  AosEralian.  Chamber  of  Coumieroe, 
said : — 

"  Eeonomista  and  hiBtorifwiB  Qeyor  tire  of  poiatlng  to  the  recovery  of 
France  from  tliQ  diaaaterB  of  tha  Franco- Priisei an  war  with  the  help  of 
■omc  SG, 000,000  people.  If  they  could  but  un-derBtond  what  tho  blight 
of  the  culminating  drought  of  iy02  nnd  1303  meant  to  Australift's  hgrds 
BJid  floeks  anti  crujjs ;  if  they  could  conceiva  what  was  the  atmm  to  defy 
BJid  defeat  it,  thsy  would  indeed  appreciate  the  meaning  of  th&  facta 
which  I  have  shown,  and  rsaliGO  whal  Australian  Ijind  and  energy  ilikI 
Auatralian  reBolubion  really  are,  Auatralia'B  oreditora  would  know  they 
have  no  other  such  Becurity  in  their  deed  lioses.  If  the  ma-yhmery  of 
oiip  iiolities,  being ^yet  aew,  has  not  quits  settled  down  to  the  bearing  of 
amooth  and  useful  working,  let  na  reinembi3r  thiit  politics  nover  yet  mada 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  Indeed,  it  may  be  well  daubted  if  Ihoy  qvbt 
yet  very  seriously  impeded  it.  Hard  worh,  liouest,  peniipteut,  reBohito 
industry  of  the  people,  euided  hy  sound  brains  not  easily  diKturbed,  is 
the  only  recipo  fer  n&lionll  bUcccbs,  and  that  r«cipe  baa  beec  working 
pretty  fnii-ly  in  our  coanlry." 


The  Future  I 

To  the  extendeil  operation  and  increasing  application  of  the 
principles  and  methods  which  hav«  so  much  aided  land  s«ttlein>ent 
of  recent  years,  the  near  future  should  add  a  new  factor  in  attracting 
population  by  the  creation  of  an  Australian  manufacturing 
industry  protectfid  within  the  whole  Common  wealth  by  effeotivie 
fiscal  tariflH.  Victoria  tnrned  towards  this  manufaetTiring  dsvelop- 
ment  in  IHCiT,  but  until  the  Commonwealth  tariff  of  1901  Ler 
manufactai'&rs  wei'o  restricted  to  the  maj'lf&ts  of  that  one  state. 
The  Mother  State  of  Naw  South  WaleB  remained  true  to  Free  Trade 
largely  owing  to  her  great  pastoral  industry,  lier  terminal  ports, 
lier  coallieldg,  her  large  unalienated  areas  a.nd  the  lessened  pres- 
sure of  population  affecting  her  a.t  the  end  of  the  Gold  Rush  (1S58). 

It  was  the  poaition  of  Victoria  in  1K60 — ivith  land  locked  up  on 
bU  sides  and  no  outlet  for  the  growing  population — which  ttiened 
the  men  who  left  England  fierce  in  their  resentment  of  the  Com 
Laws  and  enthusiaatio  supporters  of  CobAcn  into  etaunch  Protee- 
tionifits,     Eeonomtc  questions  weighed  lightly  with  these  pioneers, 
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the  pressure  of  population  much.  The  bedrock  principle  was  to 
find  work  for  the  childfen,  To  wideo  the  opiSDiiiga  and  increase 
the  opportunities  for  employment.  That  force  is  atill  operative 
and  intluence?  the  opinion  of  73  per  cent,  of  the  population.  It  is 
the  main  power  behind  the  Protectionist  movement,  anJ  strong 
enough  to  enforce  its  viywB  &s  Boon  as  the  direct  issue  is  put  to  it. 


The  Commoswbalth, 

Tha  Commonwealth  Government  of  Australia,  unlilie  the 
Dominion  Government  of  Cauada^  has  no  lands  of  its  owu  and 
therefore  has  not  as  yet  taken  any  part  in  the  eolation  of  the  Land 
problems.  But  the  Commonwealth  PaTUamentbas  done  aoraething, 
&nd  may  do  atill  more  ill  the  early  future,  tn  relfktion  to  inimigratioti, 
and  therefore  some  reference  to  the  Commonwealth  ie  called  for  m 
this  Paper  if  only  in  this  connection. 

The  ComiuoL wealth  of  Austi-alia  came  into  cxisteBce  in  1901, 
and  its  coneiiniina,tion  appealed  moat  strongly  to  Englishmen  as  a 
practical  step  towards  that  greater  cohesiveness  which  all  parties 
-within  the-  Empire  alike  desired. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  should 
attract  a  far  wider  attention  than  did  the  various  State  Parliamenta, 
People  at  this  end  might  £nd  time  to  follow  one  Commonwealth 
Parlianieiit I  but  could  not  he  blamed  if  they  failed  or  declined  to 
endeavour  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  legislative  aebivitLefl  of  six 
State  Parliaments. 

Such  a  change  was  desirable  in  every  way.  It  inspired  in  uB  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate  body  of  English  opinion,  whilst 
on  the  othei"  hand  it  offfred  to  Ena;lishmen  an  opportunity  of 
following  the  main  trend  of  Australian  political  forces. 

The  initiation  of  this  new  system^this  new  informative  and 
edacating  agency — needed  tact  and  care  in  view  of  its  external 
influence. 

In  Au&tralia  Federal  action  is  judged  by  a  knowludge  of  currents 
of  public  opinion  which  found  expression  in  the  varioua  State 
ParhamentB  before  Federation  was  accomphshed.  The  English- 
man has  but  Uttle  if  any  knowkdge  of  tbe^e  currents,  and  views 
Federal  action  aa  if  new  and  ijuite  unconnected  with  a  past. 
Viewed  in  such  a  light  Commonwealth  legislatiau  must  appear  aaif 
embodying  nov&l  and  untested  thCiOries  eprJQgiQg  from  a  desire  t& 
be  experimental  rather  than— as  the  fact  is— an  earnest  effort  to 
Beoure  the  united  expreseion  of  a.  common  opinioD.     This  apparent 
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want  of  continuity  was  a  difficulty  wliicb,  during  ths  earlier  ye&rs 
of  th«  CoiQiiiODTfealtb^  was  bound  io  cause  misappreheasiona  in 
the  minds  of  men  who  follow  Federal  action  but  posaees  but  little 
it  any  knowledge  of  earlier  State  acti-vity.  The  difficulty  was 
emphaeised  by  the  misconceptions  toTV'bJch  the  Boos  War  gave  ris€ 
at  this  end,  and  also  by  the  want  of  tact  ivhicb  oharaetBrised  soin« 
Bcta  of  Commonwealth  administration. 

The  Immigration  B^iatriction  Act  was  passed  in  1901,  &ad  was 
intended  to  protect  the  policy  oi  a  white  Australia.  To  that  policy 
we  almost  unaaimoualy  agreed  ;  it  was  couceived  and  enforced  long 
before  tbe  Labour  party  c&me  into  existence,  and  it  stands  to-day  too 
strongly  entrenched  to  be  affected  by  the  opposition  or  advoeacy  of 
that  or  any  other  party,  So  far  as  it  aima  at  preventing  tbo  settle- 
meDt  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Asiatiea  and  other  coloyi'fid  races 
no  aerious  objection  will  ever  be  raised  to  it.  Legislative  modifica- 
tions which  preserve  the  main  principles  whilst  removing  needlessly 
objectionable  deta-ila  will  le  fairly  and  opGiJ.y  conaidared,  but  in  its 
broad  s&nse  the  policy  of  a  "'  White  Australia  "  represents  tbs  one 
question  upon  which  the  Commonwealth  Is  inUasibly  and  earnestly 
united. 

The  Immigration  Restriction  Act — a  most  unfortunate  short 
title — h&a  done  much  to  injure  Australia.  No  statute  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  been  so  largely  moulded  by  Imperial  considera- 
tions; yet  strangely  enough  no  statute  hag  received  more  English 
condemaatioa.  The  Mother  Country  condemns  us  because,  anxious 
to  gave  the  feelings  of  other  portLona  of  the  Empire,  We  have 
listened  to  and  respected  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Mother 
Country.  The  result  has  not  been  encouraging,  and  subaeijuent 
appeals  to  the  need  for  respeeting  Imperial  considerations  in 
Commonwealth  legislation  are  not  likely  to  be  raore  favourably 
considered,  when  we  remember  the  attacks  made  upon  ua  by  Imperial 
organs  and  so  many  classes  of  Enghahmcn  professing  Imperial 
sympathies  on  account  of  the  "  Language  Test "  embodied  in  that 
Aob — a  dettce  entirely  and  wholly  of  London  origin,  conceived  in 
Downing  Street  and  brought  forth  in  Natal  and  Australia  at  the 
.ijrgent  request  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

This  Act  aud  the  administration  of  it  have,  however,  given  rise 
to  very  widespread  misapprehensions  as  to  Australian  immigration 
as  a  whole  ;  a  ijueatioii  which  remains  unaffected  by  this  Act  except 
to  the  e^teiit  to  which  the  misconceptions  to  which  tha  Act  ha^ 
given  rise  have  retarded  the.  flow  towards  Australia.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  Sir  William  Lyne,  the  Federal  Minister  of  CuBtoms, 
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pointed  out  that  "the  British  Cnstoms  aathoritiea,  acting  under 
the  Aliens  Regtriction  Aet,  did  exactly  what  was  (done  in  the 
CommoD wealth  in  the  caBc  of  the  sis  hattucs,  the  wreckad  craw  of 
the  Petriana,  and  the  foreigner  Stelling  at  !NewDastle.  Talse  " 
(aaid  Sir  William  Lyne  in  illustration  of  this, contention)  "  the  caas 
of  the  American  barq_aa  Edward  C.  Mayberry.  Her  shipwrecked 
crew  WBB  brought  to  London  in  another  vesao!.  The  British 
authoritieg  refused  to  allow  the  men  to  land  until  the  American 
Conaul  undertook  to  have  them  sent  back  to  the  United  States," 
Take  again  the  experienoea  of  Mr.  Richard  Jebb,  the  Morning 
Post's  Bp-ecial  correspondent  in  the  Colonies.  Sir.  Jabb,  who 
wont  to  Australia  fi^om  the  United  States  and  Canada,  sajs  he 
oannofc  endorse  the  nation  that  strangers  landing  on  Auetralian 
Bhoies  are  subjected  to  harassing  investigations.  In  passing 
throngh  the  United  States  from  Canada,  he  obtained — at  the  coat 
.  of  much  Talnable  time,  irritating  esamination,  and  two  dollars  in 
cash — a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  was  "  an  alien  in  transit." 
But  when  he  got  to  Sjdney  from  America  lie,  with  a  crowd  of  other 
passengera,  left  the  wharf  at  Sydney,  baggage  and  all,  "with  leBS 
trouble  of  any  kind"  (he  saya)  "  than  I  have  ever  experienced  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Here  in  Auatralla  lam  a  white  fellow- 
citizen,  welcomed  as  such  without  fine  or  hindrance." 

The  Language  Taet  provided  by  the  Immigration  Restriction  Act 
has  never  been  applied  to  any  European,  It  was  never  intended 
that  it  should  be  ;  it  was  openly  stated  that  it  would  not  be, 
Directly  the  Aet  was  passed  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth gave  specific  and  written,  instmotions  on  thie  point,  and  in 
Qo  instance  have  these  been  departed  from. 

The  Act  in  itself  affords  no  ground  for  the  statement  that  it  hsB 
disGOuraged  or  was  intended  to  discourage  immigrants.     Its  Con- 
tract Clau.Be— so  indefeasible  as  applied  to  British  wovkeis  that  it 
has  now  been  amended,  and  not  capable  of  very  strong  defence  in 
relation  to  any  white  artisan — may  have  prevented  the  introduction 
of  a  few  do;ien  immigrantg,  but  such  a  number  is  too  small  to  affect 
the  broad  C[uestion  and  certainly  much  too  few  to  justify  the  some- 
what gross  attacks  to  which  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  hag 
been  subjected.    But  that  Act  dosBj  however,  deal — as  earher  legis- 
lation in  every  separate  state  had  dealt— with   Chinese  and  other 
Asiatics.     This  legislation  was  in  its  inception  aimed  at  Chinese, 
with,  whom  alone  the  Australian  waa  then  acquainted  and  of  whose 
"ways  "he  still  hag  the  greatest  experience.     The  ijuestion  is  an 
interaating  one  to  this  country,  and  I  will  conclade  with  a  few 
words  in  rafarsnee  to  the  policy  it  iavolvea. 
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There  are  only  30,542  Chinees  in  Australia,  now.     They  came 

.freely  in  the  early  diggings  but  were  the  jackals  of  the  whiteB. 

The  white  man  never  troubled  about  the  yellow  until  the  miuu 

ownerB  thought  fit  to  use  the  yellow  man  as   a  threat  to   bring- 

■  down  the  price  of  labour,  A  very  few  attempts  to  do  thia  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  bitter  hostility  of  Au&trali&ns  to  Chinese. 
The  most  dramatic  incident  in   coiinection  with   this  happened  tit 

f-Clunes  in  Victoria,  the  eoene  of  oae  o£  the  firat  gold  dieooveries. 
Because  of  a  etrike  at  Cluncs  th&  mim  dwqci'^  sought  to  hring  & 
large  body  of  Chinamen  to  the  £eld  irom  Ballarat,  and  did  sU'iceed 
Id  getting  them  within  sight  of  the  mines.  At  that  point  the  road 
was  bitted  by  &  determined-lookijjg  tody  of  Cotniah  women,  who 
■were  bo  patently  ready  to  deal  with  the  aliens  that  John  Chinaman 
dropped  off  the  coaches  as  one  man  and  scurried  back,  It  was 
the  menac*  of  cheap  Chingge  labour  more  than  the  fact  wiiich  laid 
the  foundations  of  Australian  esclusion  laws.  The  foundationH 
were  laid  a,nd  even  the  pinnacles  ciuppod  by  the  flrat  immigrants— the 
men  who  had  not  had  time  to  forget  the  aonge  of  the  Enghah  bir^s 
or  the  Bcent  of  the  Scottish  heatheu — not  by  their  children  who  rule 
Auetraha  to-day  and  who  only  linow  the  England  of  song  and  atory. 
The  menace  these  men  legislat-ed  against  was  at  the  time  no  greater 
than  the  first  cloud  that  Elijah  saw  "like  a  man's  hand."     Their 

■  BECsea  told  them  that  a  flood  of  immigration  that  might  follow 
would  be  as  Budden  and  as  heavy  as  the  lain  that  splashed  Ahab'S 
chariot. 

The  exclasion  laws,  having  their  root  in  the  labour  question 
gained  a  powerful  support  from  the  social  side.     "Whatever  may  be 

iBaid  for  the  Chinaman  individually,  taking  him  in  the  mass  he 
ia,  Judging  wholly  from  Australian  eisperiences,  moat  undesirable. 
It  stands  aa  a  broadly  admitted  fact  that  eyery  Chinese  camp  in 
Australia  has  been  a  festering  sore  in  the  heart  of  the  community 
into  which  all  that  was  foul  and  low  in  human  character  drifted. 
It  did  not  matter  that  a.  whole  eountrysida  of  healthful  surroundings 

LWas  open  to  the  Chinamen :  they  made  of  every  camp  an  evil  smelling 
reproduction  of  Cantonese  purlieus.  A  few  steps  would  carry  one 
from  a  bright,  eweet  atmosphere  of  cleanly  Enghsh  homG-life,  where 
white  miners  reared  their  tamilleB  in  decency  and  in  comfortable 
homes  Surrounded  with  flower  gardens,  into  an  Asiatic  hell  where 
bark  huta  and  tumbling  down  shanties  held  each  other  up,  where 
the  sunlight  was  excluded,  where  a  moral  leprosy  Haunted  at  the 
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doora  and  a  phjeieal  leprosy  hid  in  the  -comerH.  It  ia  tme  bbat  tLe 
moral  lepers  WGte  not  all  yellow.  Even  some  dtgradad  whites 
drifted  to  the  camps.  But  tlie  odour  of  the  Chinese  camps  ate  into 
tlie  very  hearts  of  the  wbitsa  so  deeply  that  a  white  girl  not  of 
the  demi-monde,  would  consider  an  allianee  with  a  prince  of  the 
Manchu  blood  a  ahame  that  would  cut  her  ofif  from  her  own  eoLour. 
These  things  raised  the  ban  of  tlie  Chinese  in  All  the  mining 
districts  ;  but  the  legislation  which  was  piiseed  was  in  no  s^nse  the 
work  of  the  Labour  Party  as  we  now  have  it. 

The  Chinaman  to-day  in  Australia  is  a  decreasing  force.  He  is  a 
furniture  muker,  a,  laundry-man,  a,  market  gartteuer  (he  has  a  perfect 
genius  for  growing  veg-etablea),  and  a  fruit  grower  in  tropical  Quoena- 
land.  "  The  Camps  "  are  disappearing  in  th«  old  mining  centres, 
and  in  tlie  cities  he  is  beeomiug  quite  European  in  hia  dress  and 
growing  more  European  in  hia  tastes  and  mode  of  living.  But 
the  sense  of  him  as  a  menace  to  the  laboiirer,  and  as  a  menace  to 
the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the  nation,  is  bo  deeply  burnt  into 
the  heart  of  the  Austrahaas,  that  there  are  no  two  parties  oa  tha 
question  of  the  Esclnsjon  Laws. 

AVhe-n  we  turn  from  the  jellow  to  the  black  exclusion  some  of  the 
same  cIrcumBtancea  a,re  met  with.  There  are  only  twenty  thousand 
coloured  aliens  in  Australia',  not  CDllDting  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
Exeepl  in  Northern  Queensland,  there  ia  no  Black  Labour  queation 
in  Australia.  Even  in  Northern  Queeneland  on  the  sugar  plan- 
tations it  is  more  tbe  menace  to  than  the  actual  displacement 
of  white  labour  which  has  caused  the  resietancs  of  the  working 
classes  to  the  Kanakas.  White  labour  has  shown  no  inclination  to 
exploit  the  sugar  plantations,  and  such  as  go  to  them  are  the  nn- 
skilled  floating  clase  of  labourfirs.  With  the  bulk  of  the  Australians 
the  question  has  not  been  whether  the  plantations  wanted  black 
labour,  nor  whether  the  KanaliaB  were  fairly  treated  on  them,  but 
whether  the  conditiona  of  the  recruiting  tcafiie  could  be  tolerated. 
In  its  very  nature  it  appeared  a  wrong  to  the  Islanders.  The 
criticisms  that  are  levelled  at  the  Commonwealth,  based  upon  the 
selhshness  of  keeping  the  Kanakas  from  entering  Queensland  to 
labour,  are  wide  of  the  mark.  The  Eanaka  Exclueion  Act  was 
aim«d  at  the  traffic.  The  influence  of  the  Labour  Leagues  dealing 
with  it  as  a  Labour  question  wa3  the  sinallest  part  of  the  Beutiment 
wliicli  made  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  pcactically  refuBe  to 
diacuss  the  question.  It  was  treated  as  a  matter  with  only  one  side. 
There  waa  the  subsidiary  question  of  the  purity  of  the  race,  both 
with  the  blacks  and  with  th^  Chinese,    The  white  womau  who  goes 
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DTit  to  eithec  goes  out  for  ever  from  ber  kinil.  The  alien  racea 
ht'ing  very  few  of  theii  women  -with  them  and  intermarriage  with 
a,  wl:iite  man  ia  almost  unknown.  A  wliite  woman  demoralises 
hBTself  80  completely  by  mating  with  black  oi  yellow  that,  while 
purity  of  race  has  ita  part  in  the  gieat  qnestlon,  it  ia  not  the  moat 
potent  factor  under  the  conditions  vre  have  Imown. 

As  to  the  brown-sltinned  low-caate  men  from  India,  the  answer 
ia  Himple.  Those  who  have  go  Sm  come  from  India  are  of  no  uae  in 
Australia.  They  a.re  still  Hindoos  or  Mohammedans  and  l(e«p  apart 
from  the  national  life.  They  hawk  through  the  country  distriote 
cheap  fancy-goods,  mostly  rubbish.  The  merest  handful  have  taken 
to  productive  work.  The  bulk  v^ander  through  the  country  scaring 
lonely  women,  and  from  any  point  of  view  are  valueless  to  a  new 
country,  Australia  aeeda  population,  but  ia  notin  any  way  yearning 
for  immigraQts,  black  or  white,  to  ba^rk  cheap  cotton-goods  through 
the  back  blocks,  and  as  a  class  that  is  all  the  Imiians  do. 

Long  before  a  Pa.rhamentary  Labour  Party  exiekd  was  laid  the 
firm  foundationa  of  all  the  legislation  which  has  e5.cluded  Agiatica^ 
More  than  that  ia  not  and  never  was  intended  by  the  Federal  le^a- 
l&tian.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Australian  Parliament  that  tha 
Act  ia  ao  drawn  aato  make  it  possible  to  exclude  Europeans.  An 
amendment  to  confine  the  act  to  Asiatics  only  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Wataon  {the  Labour  Leader),  and  successfully  resisted  by  the 
Baiton  Government,  because  of  tha  urgent  representation  a  of  the 
Imperial  Authorities  that  the  direct  osclusion  would  diHturb  tha 
Imperial  relations  in  Asia. 

The  future  of  tropical  Australia  still  remains  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Auatraliftus.  They  appreciate  the  difficulties  and  the  graTJty  of 
the  problem,  but  belieTe  that  white  labour  can  people  this  country 
and  have  Etroug  grounds  on  which  to  basti  that  belief. 

It  has  been  represented  by  many  English  critics  of  Australia's 
"  All  White  "  policy — and  by  many  Australian  critics  too — that  it 
is  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy — that  it  is  ieeping  out  of  occupa- 
tion tropical  and  sub-tropical  districts  in  which  the  white  man 
cannot  live,  and  iu  which  he  will  not  let  the  coloured  man  live. 
This  aaaumption  that  the  white  man  cannot  live  and  work  there 
equally  as  well  as  the  black  or  the  yellow  is  perfectly  gratuitous. 
It  is  true  the  whites  do  not  now  occupy  that  part  of  Auatralifh  in 
considerable  numbers,  bat  that  is  because  the  temperate  latitudes 
of  the  continent  have  superior  attractions.  Let  there  be  but 
another  Coolgardic  gold  discovery  iu  the  northern  territories  of 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  op  Western  Australia,  and  there  will 
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bo  set  down  ther*  fuiotlier  Kalgooilie  or  Gympie  or  Chnrtars  Towers, 
built  Eind  peopled  and  governed  and  industrially  manned  by  white 
men. 

Dr,  ElkingtoM,  the  Health  Officer  of  Tasmania,  wto  has  haci 
conaiderabia  experience  of  tropical  cltmatea,  oxpressed  the  convic- 
tion in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania, 
that  tlie  impcsaibility  of  employing  white  labour  in  the  Australian 
Tropica  was  a  "  fetiah."  More  recently  ProfsBBor  J.  W.  Gregoi^ 
F.R.8.,  D.Sc,  of  the  llniveraity  of  Glasgow,  in  a  paper  read  befora 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Eogland,  declared  that  "there 
is  notklng  in  the  heat  of  the  tropics  to  prevent  white  men  working 
there." 

Speaking  of  the  anti-A&iatie  iBgielalion  of  Australia,  Professor 
Gregory  aaid  in  the  paper  I  have  juat  referred  to  : 

"The  north-wcBt  ports  of  Australin  are  only  four  diiya'  iteam  from 
tbat  nvocerowded  corner  of  Asia  where  iIwbUb  about  Imlf  of  the  hHtnan 
rac-e.  >  .  .  Austra-liB  has  oiily  to  femovc  the  a.r(ificia]  barriers  aha  bos 
erected  to  let  in  an  Asiatic  ilclTigB.  The  colourud  immigrantB  would 
keep  dear  of  the  desertfl  of  the  interior.  The  cities  nnd  tlm  pleaHant 
toaatal  districts  wonlil  be  (jood  enough  for  them.  The  difficult  interior 
would  still  have  Lo  ba  opea&il  up  by  ihs  white  man.  But  the  figures  of 
the  Auutrwlian  populiUion  would  lie  easily  mnUiplitdi  ■  ■  •  There  Beeme 
to  be  no  adequato  reason  why  Australia  should  not  in  time  ail  he  occupied 
by  white  races," 


The  future  will  decide,  but  ttntil  driven  by  an  esperietice  which 
admits  of  no  poesible  doubt  and  teaches  beyond  iiueebion  the  in- 
capacity of  the  "White  to  do  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
Brown,  Black  or  Yellow,  the  Auatralians  will  tied  no  risks.  They 
are  determined  to  keep  Australia.  "White"  if  possible;  nothing 
but  the  clearest  proof  of  a  physical  impossibility  of  otherwise  de- 
veloping the  continent  will  make  them  reconsider  the  queation. 

On  this  question  the  Australian  temper  found  expression  so 
fiir  back  as  1 88S.  In  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  a  Chinese 
Restriction  Bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  Heury  Parkes,  G.C.M.G, 
— himgelf  a  native-born  Englishman — to  deal  with  Chineee  immi- 
grants then  on  their  way  to  Sydney.  There  had  been  communi- 
cations passing  between  the  Home  and  Colonial  Govemmenta  in 
contemplation  of  thia  restrictive  legislation,  but  the  Imperial  repLiea 
indicated  a  preference  for  Mancheater  cottona  in  China  rather  than 
for  racial  iatereata  in  Australia.  Sir  Henry  decided  to  pass  the 
Bill  and  exclude  the  Obinesa — he  had  Indeed  promised  they  should 
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Hot  Innil  CTen  before  the  Bill  waa  introducod,  and  in  moving  its 
second  reading  said : 

"  In  this  crisis  of  the  Chinese  ([aGstion,  find  it  ia  a  crisis,  wo  bave  actai 
cajmly,  with,  a  deaire  to  see  deiirly  tlie  woy  before  na  ;  but  nl  the  snjnc  lime 
WG  have  aatod  with  decision,  tind  we  do  oot  icean  to  ttim  haek.  Seithtr 
for  Her  Majeat.y's  ehipa  o£  war,  nov  fw  Hor  Miije&ty'H  rept:esento.tive  on 
tlie  spot,  Dor  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniea,  do  we  intend  to 
tuto  isido  froun  our  purpose,  which  is  to  terminftte  the  loiiding  of  the 
Chinese  on.  thcBe  shores  for  evcu,  esuept  iiudeir  tie  restrictiona  imposed 
by  the  Bill,  which  will  aiiiounl,  and  which  are  intended  to  amount,  to 
prUiCtical  prohibition.  ...  I  care  nothing  about  your  cobweb  of  tecluiica! 
law  ;  I  am  obeyiEis,'  a  law  far  supGrioc  to  any  law  which  isaued  thees 
pernaita,  namoly,  thn  \avf  of  tllfl  preservation  of  society  in  New  Soutb 
Walea.  So  far  as  I  have  m&ans,  Rgainat  every  power  that  can  "be  brought 
agftiiiBt  mc-,  I  will  carry  out  luj  pledge  given  on  that  night  in  writijig  to 
the  free  people  of  this  country,  and  not  allow  these  men  to  Land." 

Sir  Henry  kept  his  word  ;  and  aincG  that  object-leeaon  the  Home 
Authorities  have  not  attempted  to  arreat  the  development  of  the 
"  White  Australiji ' '  polioy. 


DrscusBiON, 

■  The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest,  G,0.M,G,,  Treaaarei'  of  the 
Commonwealth  :  I  am  sure  wa  have  all  listened  with  mucli  sttention 
to  the  interesting  and  able  addresa  which  my  old  friend  Mr,  James 
hcbs  delivered  to  vis.  He  speaks  with  a  directness  that  is  not, 
pethapg,  too  common  in  this  country,  "but  when  one  has  anything  to 
Bay  it  ia  a  very  good  thing  to  say  it  so  that  everyone  should  clearly 
understand  it.  In  tbe  mattera  be  has  dealt  \vitb,  I  think,  generally, 
Mr.  .Tamea'a  views  represent  a  larg-e  section  of  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Aiiatraiia.  Of  Bome  of  his  observations- at  the  beginning 
perhaps  another  visw  might  ba  taken.  It  must  ha  remembered  that 
to  the  people  of  this  country  Australia  is  a  far-off  place,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Empire,  and  baa  not  always  posaeased  the  importance 
and  the  wealth  which  it  haa  to-day.  It  ia  not  anrprising,  therefore, 
that  the  people  of  thig  country  should  have  viewed  the  people  of 
Australia  aa  the  head  of  a  family  aometimea  views  its  young 
members ;  be  doea  not  conaidei  them  to  have  all  tho  wisdom  he 
himself  poaaeaaes,  and  it  is  very  often  difficult  for  him  to  understand 
their  passing  away  from  the  time  of  youth  and  becoming  full-grown 
men.  No  doubt  that  natural  foaling  has  inHuenced  public  opinion 
in  this  country  in  regard  to  this  outlying  portion  of  the  Empire. 
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There  is  another  reaaon  why  the  people  of  these  Islands,  perhaps, 
think  somewhat  more  of  themseLv^a  tlitin  of  those  who  a.re  fac  away. 
It  is  that  they  have  the  Pftsponsibihty  cast  npou  them  not  only  of 
derending  theinselves  but  other  pirta  of  the  Empire.  As  we  all 
know,  the  man  who  pays-  tho  piper  generally  ha,a  the  Hght  to  call 
the  tune;  so  here  the  people  who  to  a  very  large  extent  provide 
the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  protection  of  the  Empire  (I  am  not 
referring  fot  the  moment  to  internul  defence,  which  moat  of  the 
Colonies  provide!  not  onreasonahly  think  perhaps  thiit  as  long  as 
tbat  state  of  affairs  exists  the  Colonies  are  hardly  in  the  partnership 
which  many  look  forward  to  as  some  day  likaly  to  exist.  There 
are  thoae  in  thia  country  and  all  oTer  the  Empire  who  do  look 
forward  to  that  time — perhaps  a  far-off  time,  It  is  diffioult  eyen 
for  those  who  have  studied  the  ^nestioa  most  to  see  how  it  is  to  be 
brought  about.  Still  we  do  look  forward  to  the  day  when  thia 
great  Empire  of  onrs  shall  have  representation  from  every  part  of 
it,  and  when  the  defence  of  the  Empire  shall  tall  upon  u3  all  and 
not  be  cast  upon  one  particolar  portion  alone.  That,  as  I  say,  may 
not  come  about  in  our  day,  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  aa  the 
dominions  beyond  the  a-eas  increase  in  strength  and  population,  and 
become  greater  perhapa  in  population  than  the  Mother  Comitry,  the 
state  of  affairs  that  now  exiats  will  not  be  thought  suitable,  and 
some  other  means  will  have  to  be  devised  by  which  not  only  shall 
those  living  beyond  the  seas  have  rights  and  representation  and 
privil&gea,  but  ahall  have  to  pay  too,  becanae,  aa  I  have  said,  unless 
you  are  wilhng  to  pay  yon  ahoiild  not  have  too  much  to  say.  My 
friend  Mr,  James  underrated  a  little  the  extent  of  manufactures  in 
Australia.  These  are  growing  very  quickly  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  as  the  only  means  by  which  we 
ahall  be  able  to  support  a  large  population.  I  do  not  myself  beUeve 
that  jOa  will  be  able  to  £11  ap  Australia  with  only  primary  producers 
from  ths  soil.  It  is  a  very  nice  idea  but  not  likely  to  be  realised. 
We  hope  to  help  to  fill  up  our  country  with  fihem,  hut  we  also  hope 
to  have  our  tena  of  thousands  of  artisans  and  others  engaged  in. 
manufacture.  I  notice  already,  showing  that  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  that  while  thera  are  £80,000,000  a  year  produced 
from  the  soil  there  are  i"^0,000,000  a  year  prodnced  by  maavfacture, 
or  £l20,0CO,00O  a  year  in  all,  Mr.  James  alao  gave  us  a  retrospect, 
which  was  interesting.  We  have  to  work  out  our  destiny  as  we  go 
along,  and  that  has  been  the  case  in  Augtraliar  aa  in  every  other 
country.  It  is  easy  to  he  wise  after  the  event,  AU  the  things  my 
friend  spsaks  of  as  b'sing  unwise  did  not  appear  anwiae  at  the  time. 
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The  people  then  were  just  as  alive  to  their  interestB  as  they  ara 
to-days  though  when  we  look  backward  we  do  see  that  if  other 
influemiea  bad  prevailad  batter  results  might  pepbapa  have  been 
attained.  My  own  idea  is  that  in  Britieh  commuiiitiea  the  people 
are  generally  able  to  look  alter  themaelvea  for  the  time  being.  In 
regard  to  the  population  question,  I  would  impregs  upon  you  that 
Australia  nover  was  so  flouriahiug  as  it  is  to-day,  \Vg  are  doing 
very  well,  and  Jinyone  who  is  disaatiafied  with  the  present  condition 
of  thiegs  must  be  \ery  hard  to  ple&se.  Evorything  ie  very 
flonriahing,  and  thcrafors  whun  wg  apeali  of  wacit  of  population  it 
ia  not  that  we  want  individually  to  profit  by  it  or  get  richer  by  that 
means,  but  that  we  bielieve  it  is  necfisaary  iu  the  inte^eHts  of  the 
Empire  that  Auatralin.  should  be  filled  tip  with  citizens  of  the  right 
atamp,  because  so  long  as  we  are  empty  we  are  not  so  powerful  foe 
defenctj.  1  hope  we  have  some  idea  also  that  we  desire  to  be 
A  greater  power  in  the  world  than  at  present,  and  to  soe  the  people 
of  our  own  race  turn  their  attention  to  their  own  land  rather  than 
go  elsewhere.  lb  is  in  the  interest  then  of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
race  that  we  desire  increased  popuiation,  a,nd  in  order  that  we  may 
grow  in  importance  and  be  able  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  rsat  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  are  so  proud  to  belong,  No 
douht  the  burden  of  defence  is  a  tutrible  one.  It  has  doubled,  I  think, 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  sometimcB  people  think  that  tbo 
outiyiug  portions  of  ths  Empire,  AustFtUla,  Canada  and  the  rest, 
are  not  doing  enough,  seeing  that  the  Empire  belongs  to  all  of  them, 
and  that  we  are  all  equally  intereeted  in  its  atabihtj.  As  to  that, 
I  will  just  make  this  observation,  thut,  after  all,  up  to  the  present 
at  any  rate — I  do  not  say  wo  must  go  on  using  the  argument  for 
ever— WQ  are  doing  perhapa  a  greater  work  than  in  coiitribnting  to 
Imptrial  defence  by  building  op  as  wy  lia\e  done  almost  unaided 
another  Britain  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  We  raust  never 
forget,  however,  that  in  doing  this  great  work -we  have  been  greatly 
aesiatt^  by  the  fact  that  we  have  always  had  the  atrong  arm  of  the 
Mother  Country  ready,  willing:,  and  able  to  defend  us,  and  which 
haH  given  us  continued  peac*  and  eeourity. 

Sir  T.  FowELL  Bcxton,  Hart.,  G.C.M.Cl-.,  referred  to  that  part 
of  the  Paper  that  dealt  with  the  original  coat  of  the  settlement  of 
Austraha,  and  held  that  a  much  greater  bnrd&n  had  fallen  on  the 
Mother  Country  than  was  usually  admitted  in  Auetraha.  He  urged 
that  this  ahould  be  conBideted  when  atrangementB  were  made  for 
admiasion  of  immigrants,  and  that  some  help  might  he  given  to  the 
Mother  Country  in  the  matters  of  those  who  are  maintained  by  the 
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Queeo'a  Fund — ho  that  the  broad  plains  of  Australia  tnig-ht  be 
available  iQt  their  aupport^assumiiig  that  (he  Mother  CouuttJ  IS 
to  continue  to  bear  the  grfi&ter  part  of  the  cost  of  defonoe.  He 
hoped  that  the  Colonies  would  consider  the  views  and  iaterests  of 
tax-payere  at  liome,  and  be  more  friendly  and  eoiuteouB  towards 
British,  subjects  from  India  and  Hong  Kong,  and  towards  foreigners 
from  Japan  emd  China,  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  The 
policy  of  exclnsion  ia  annoyiag,  and  has  been  defended  on 
grounds  far  fraui  complimentary  lo  them,  He  hoped  that  a  more 
conciliatory  policy  would  be  adopted,  because  if  JiSiciiltiea  aioiild 
ariee  the  defence  of  Austraha  would  entirely  depend  on  the  forces 
of  the  King. 

Mr.  BiMPSos  Newlanc  (South  Australia)  ;  I  wiab  to  draw- 
attention  to  an  erroneous  imprsBsion  which  Mr.  .lanies  hiua,  ijaite 
inadvertently  no  doubt,  produced  in  ilie  minds  of  some  of  you.  He 
has  mentioDect  that  Australia  has  practicfilly  qo  navigabk  liyers. 
That  18  certainly  not  correct,  for  Australia  haw  one  of  the  very 
tineat  rivers  in  the  world,  the  Murray,  which  is  navigable  for  over 
3,000  miles,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  navigable  for  an  e76H 
greater  distance.  No  donbt  when  canals  are  made,  as  they  will  be 
in  the  tatuiref  the  navigable  capacity  of  the  rivera  will  be  largely 
increased.  It  is  gGtierally  accepted  tlimt  Austi-alia  is  a  dry  country. 
Dry  the  interior  undoubtedly  is  ;  Btill  it  has  that  magnificent  river 
Bysteni  which,  afl  time  goes  on,  will  be  more  fully  developed. 
I  noticed  what  oue  speaker  said  ahoat  immigration.  lie  endorsed 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States  said  when  some  time  ago, 
in  a  prtgnant  phrasef  hy  adviaed  us  to  open  our  gates  or  fill  our 
cradles.  It  would  have  added  weight  to  his  expression  of  opinion 
\i  he  had  said  do  both.  I  think  Australia  ia  on  the  right  track  in 
opening  hor  gates,  I  will  oBly  adil  that,  though  I  cannot  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  .Tamea  in  the  abeolute  accuracy  of  hia  retrospect, 
I  deeply  appreciate  and  heartily  compUnieiit  him  upon  hia  Paper. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Napieb  :  I  wish  to  thank  Mr,  Jaimea  for  his  able  and 
well-iKaaoned  Paper.  Hpeaking  as  a  New  Zealandcr  and  one  who, 
until  lately,  was  a  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  and 
who  is  still  identified  with  its  publia  life,  I  would  wish  to  say  that 
the  problems  we  have  hail  to  encounter  in  Nt'W  Zealand  are  to 
Bome  extent  Bimilar  to  those  Mr.  Jamea  baa  referred  to,  We  have 
not  had  the  unfortunate  experience  of  Australia  during  the  laat  ten 
or  twelve  years,  tor  we  have  had  fiftmjQ  years  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  but  notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  because  of  that  pro^ 
Bperity,  our  crying  want  to-day  is  population.     We  have  no  Act  of 
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Parliament  which  in  any  way  whatever  would  prohibit  a  ^vbite 
British  subject  entering  oiir  pOrtala.  We  extand  open  anus  to  any 
Msident  of  the  Britieh  Islands  who  eomes  to  ub,  aad  I  may  aay  that 
the  test  to  which  Sir  Fowell  Buxtan  referreil,  with  some  asperity 
I  must  aay,  was  oufi  wliich  withiu  tht  last  few  day@  I  myself  waa  sab- 
jectGci  to  iu  the  United  States,  for  when  L  landed  at  San  FruDcisco 
I  had  to  make  an  affidavit  that  I  waa  worth  a  huodred  dollara,  but 
for  which  I  should  have  been  esclLtded  from  the  llepublie.  Thus 
Auatraha.  is  not  peculiar  in  providing  that  at  least  temporary  means 
of  subsistence  should  be  poasessed  by  those  wlio  seek  to  come  within 
ita  gates.  In  looliing  through  the  nowapapcra  since  my  atrival  in 
London  I  noticed  a  proposal  of  some  English  noblnman  to  form  a 
legiment  or  regiments  of  younger  sontj  of  good  faiiiiiiea,  with  the 
object  of  providing  them  with  some  means  of  occupation.  It  occurred 
to  me  that,  as,  through  the  wise  diplomacy  of  your  statesmen,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  sort  of  iitiiY6r&ail  eiitcfite  cordialB,  wo  shall  have  no 
nations  left  to  fight,  and^I  would  suggest  that  these  younger  Bona 
ehould  go  to  New  Zealand,  where  they  would  become  worthy  settlers 
and  sturdy  pioneers  of  a  great  race.  New  Zealand  givea  laasea  of 
land  for  999  years,  and  advances  money  at  1^  per  cent,  to  enable  the 
holders  to  stock,  fence,  and  improve  it.  I  may  saj  that  there  is  no 
comitry  within  the  British  Jimpire  which  offers  bucL  esGelLunt 
inducements  to  yomiger  sons  oi  good  families  or  to  any  others  who 
are  not  afraid  to  work  as  New  Zealand  offera  to-day.  The  lecturer 
very  wisely  observed  that  had  Australia  adopted  the  policy  of  breaking 
up  large  estates  in  the  sixties  many  evils  would  have  been  averted. 
I  quite  agree,  and  our  experience  haa  deinonstrated  the  accuracy  of 
that  conteu'tion.  Sir  John  Forrijst,  who  rather  criticised  Mr.  James 
for  censuring  statesmen  of  a  former  generation,  will  see  by  referring 
to  the  results  of  a  contrary  policy  in  New  Zealand  that  we  actually 
fftdopted  the  right  aoiution  iu  breaking  up  these  big  estates.  Of 
course  full  compensation  in  money  was  paid  for  the  estates  resumed. 
The  rusuU  of  this  policy  was  an  enormoua  extension  of  settlement, 
with  resulting  prosperity. 

Sir  Fbedekick  Young,  K.C.U.G.  :  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  add  one  word  with  regard  to  the  intereating  suggestion  which 
has  fallen  from  the  last  speaker  on  the  subject  of  laud  settlement, 
because,  as  many  of  yon  know,  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
was  associated  with  Edward  Gibbop  Wakefield,  who  did  the  ver^ 
thing  he  proposes  in  the  case  of  New  i^ealand  in  1H39-51,  I  per- 
flonally  aaaisted  its  great  founder  in  carrying  out  his  plans  of 
eolouieBtion  in  connection  with  that  country.     I  &m  gUd  to  think 
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that  there  is  some  indication  the  policy  then  initiateiby  tini  undef 
the  terms  of  the  Wakefield  ajetem  ia  likely  to  be  revived  lo  some 
fonn.  The  idea  Mr.  Napier  suggcatg  wag  the  very  idea  with  which 
we  started;  the  Molesworths,  the  Petres,  the  Cliffords,  and  others 
whom  I  peraonally  kn^iv  went  out  to  New  Zealand  tinder  it,  and 
the  TBEult  has  giveH  pride  and  satisfaction  to  every  one  who  had 
anything,  however  small,  to  do  with  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 
I  wish  as  much  aa  any  to  do  all  I  can  to  promote  a  large  ayabem 
of  emigration  to  AuEtralia.,  as  well  as  the  other  Colonies,  for 
I  maintain  that  by  a  system  ot  carefully  selected  emigration  a 
large  number  of  suitable  people  might  he  planted  in  our  ColooieB 
who  are  admiralily  qualified  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of 
eaccessful  colonists,  and  who  would  conseqaently  benefit  themselves, 
the  Mother  Country,  and  the  ColDmea  to  which  they  were  indased 
to  go. 

The  Hon.  B.  E.  Wise  :  I  rejoice  that  after  a  long  interval  there 
haa  come  an  Australian  to  London  to  speak  io  London  the  senti- 
ments of  Australians,  and  to  speak  them  in  a  way  which  will 
command  recog'nition  on  accoant  of  their  good  eense  and  modera- 
tion. Our  problems  ave  quite  different  from  yours,  and  Our 
golutions  must  often  jar  on  the  prQconeeiTOd  notions  of  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  look  at  problems  from  new  atandpointa. 
But  I  believe  Mr.  James  ia  absolutely  right  in  pointing  to  the  laud 
question  as  the  naost  crucial  of  all  pohtical  problems  in  a  new 
continent.  I  may  he  pardoned  if  1  remind  you  that  a  distinguished 
Italian  economiei:,  in  discussing  the  fiscal  policies  of  different  coun- 
tries, pointed  out  that  the  predominant  object  of  getting  revenue, 
whether  through  the  Custom  House  or  by  direct  tasas,  always 
depends  on  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  its  profits,  and  he  showed 
how  in  all  countries,  when  the  fertility  of  the  land  came  to  be 
eKhauated  and  the  population  began  to  increase  heyond  the  means 
of  snstenance  from  tha  land,  the  necessity  arose  for  finding  Rome 
means  of  employment,  and  that  generally  led  to  the  development 
of  manufactures.  Mr,  James  has  shown  that  this  general  law  haa 
been  proved  to  be  true  in  the  State  of  Victoria,  where  lands  were 
first  exhausted.  It  ifl  now  becoming  true  all  through  the  Common- 
wealth. I  am  afraid  the  solatioQ  of  the  difliculby  will  not  alwaye 
commend  itself  to  EngliBh  inveatora  who  have  invaated  in  land 
with  the  object  of  getting  the  unearned  increment.  If  they  look 
at  the  matb&r  fairly  I  think  they  will  see  that,  though  they  may 
Hot  get  dividends  in  the  same  way  in  the  future,  they  muat  allow 
UB  to  develop  our  coimtry  along  lines  that  science  indicates  as 
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correct  and  practical  extjerlenee  proves  to  be  correct,  and  thoug-h 

they  may  lose  in  one  direction   they  will  gain  in  another.     Think 

what  this  continent  waa  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  when 

Captain  Gook  or  ClovQrnor  Phillip  first  visited  it,     I  suppose  the 

whole  place  was   not  worth  20^.,  while  now  you  cannot  ■calculate 

its  Talae  except  in  figures  which  batfle  the  imagination.     Why 

should  not  that  value  belong  to  the  people  who  made  it?     In 

AustraUa  we  see,    not  in  one  generation  but   in    twelve   months 

sometimes,  lands  that  areTaluelesa  increasing ten-ytwenty-,  or  even 

a  hundredfold,  not  through  the  energy  of  the  people  who  own  them, 

but  through  the  expenditure   of  pullic  money  or  the   discovery 

of  some  latent  natural  resource,  and  we  ask  ouraelvea  why  some 

portion  of  that  State-earned  increment  Bhould  not  go  back  to  the 

State.     When  we  are  told  this  is  Rocialism,  and  that  we  aught  to 

encourage  thrift,  we  may  reply  by  reminding  you  of  what  happened 

in  New  South  Wales,   where  a  man  who  wag  sentenced  to  twenty 

years'  imprisonmient  for  a.  vaiy  bad  crime  found,  when  he  came  out 

of  jail,   tbat  an   estate  ha  had  inherited  near  Sydney,  and  which 

was  half  bush  when  he  went  into  jail,  was  worth  £20,000.     He 

was  atterwarda  held  up  to  the  community  at  a  ripe  old  age  as  an 

&:[Ebmpl&  of  virtue  find  thrift.    Mr.  James  is  perfectly  right  whca  be 

saya  that  you  cannot  have  any  steady  iiow  of  immigrants  in  any  new 

country  unJess  you  have  the  land  bo  offer,  and  I  am  glad  to  iind  that 

<imt^  recently  an  Immigration  League  hae  been  founded  in  my  own 

Stata  (N.S.Wales),  which  is  asking  for  the  assistance  of  charitable 

and  emigration  agencies  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  London. 

What  rsaponae  we  are  to  give  to  that  requ«stf  and  how  we  can  most 

ftatisfaetorily  carry  out  the  wiebes  of  the  League,  is  a  tfuestion  not 

easy   to   answer,    but    the   request  has   come   from   a   thoroughly 

responsible  body  in  N.S.Wales  that  all  Australiane  in  London  and 

all  interested  sbouLd  do  something  to  divert  the  stream  of  emigration 

towards  Australia.     They  inform  ub  that  a  committee  of, business 

men  has  b'Sen  established,  with  plenty  of  funds,  who  will  sea  that 

any  iinmigrant  obtains  a  billet  which  he  is  fit  to  occupy  without 

any  delay,  whether  be  ie  an  artisan  or  a  labourer.     It  seema  to  me 

it  is  not  of  much  use  to  form  a  committee  here  if  it  involves  having 

ofBoes  and  advertising  and  merely  parading  ourselves,  but  I  think 

organisations  already  in  existence  might  be  approached  by  those 

interested  and  asked  to  give  the  information  which  is  at  the  disposal 

of  the  Agents -General  and  others.     I  would  just  like  to  say  this, 

further,   especially  with  regard  to  a  cable  wbich  has  appeared 

ia  the  papers  to-day,  that  if  the   Commonwealth  revenue   from 
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CuHtoma  is  decratised  there  la  only  one  &o«roe  from  which  they  can 
get  revenue,  aud  that  is  from  the  la.nd^not  irom  the  personG  who 
are  working  the  land,  but  those  wbo  are  holding  with  a  view  to 
reap  proht  in  the  future  from  the  growth  ot  the  population.  If 
a  federal  land  tax,  which  is  reCGTred  to  in  the  papera  as  a  poaaibk 
feature  of  the  new  programme,  should  be  intiroduced,  I  belieTe 
it  will  be  the  forerunner  of  as  large  a  stream  of  immigration  as 
fertihaei  Australia  even  in  the  goldfielde  time  or  in  the  eightieB. 
There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I  must  allude.  IE  Australia  ia 
to  have  a  pToper  stream  of  immigrants  she  must  be  repeasftnted  in 
Great  Britain  by  a  responsible  otfieial  able  to  apeak  the  voice  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  I  can  apeat  of  this  in  the  presence  of  Sir  John 
Foirest  the  more  freely  because  my  name  haa  bean  m&nbion&d  in 
connection  with  this  oflice  almost  as  freely  as  his,  aud  with  just 
as  little  justiJication.  Australia  has  suiit'ered  from  tlie  lack  of 
some  one  who  can  voice  the  opinions,  not  of  this  State  or  of  that, 
hut  who  can  speak  for  Australia  as  a  whole,  as  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  Canada  speaks  for  the  Dominion,  It  t&  all  the  more 
hnportant  that  appointment  should  be  made  when  we  recolleot  that 
two  or  three  years  ago  an  Order  in  Council  waa  pftBsed  providing 
that  the  High  Comfflisgionera  of  Canada  and  of  Auati-aha  when 
appointed  should  be  raembera  of  (i  sub-committee  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Great  Britain  to  advise  on  matters  of  commercial  and  Imperial 
importauce — a  committee  which  perhaps  may  constitute  the  germ 
of  an  Imperial  Cou]K!il  which  in  thfl  future  would  bind  together 
the  whole  Empire,  Every  month's  delay  in  the  appointment  to 
that  great  office  of  State  ia  a  disaivantage  to  Australia,  and  holds 
her  back  in  that  fair  and  legitimate  competition  for  immigrants 
of  Bntish  race  in  which  she  is  engaged  with  all  the  other  branchaa 
of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  E.  T.  ScAMMELL  :  Being  interested  more  especially  in 
Weatem,  Australia,  I  would  like  to  state,  with  reference  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Napier,  that  we  also,  and  Australia  generally, 
can  offer  to  yoong  men  similar  advantages  to  those  which  he  hae 
mentioned  in  regard  to  New  Xealaud.  I  waa  glad  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Wise  said  about  the  proposal  of  the  Immigration  League.  It 
IB  an  excellent  idea  that  useful  settlers  ehould  be  helped  on  their 
arrival  In  Australia.  If  a  committee  can  be  formed  here  to  aeaiBli 
this  plan  so  much  the  better.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Jamoa  has  presented 
so  well  the  historical  account  of  Australian  immigration,  but  we 
want  not  only  the  histofieal  aspect ;  we  want,  as  Sir  John  Forrest 
Bays,  to  "look  forward,"  and  in  the  debate  to-niglit  we  have  had 
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the  opportunity  of  andcipatmg  what  Auatralian  iaunigration  may 
become  ia  tlia  future. 

The  CHArBMAS  (tha  Earl  of  Jeraej,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.)  ;  I  have 
now  to  propose  iljat  we  give  a  hpartj  vote  of  thanka  to  Mr.  Jam+'S. 
I  think  We  are  very  much  iadt:btcd  to  him,  if  oaly  because  he  has 
given  the  opportnnitj  /or  the  discuasior  of  a  vnriety  of  aubjecta. 
In  (act,  almost  every  eubject  coonected  with  Austraha  has  been 
diaoussbd  ei^cept,  perhaps,  cricket.  I  quite  agree  that  the  question 
of  the  laDd  laws  loust  always,  to  a  certain  Bsbeiit,  alfeot  ihoae 
who  may  become  immigrants.  This  qtiettion  is  also  esceedingly 
important  to  those  whL>  may  have  invested  their  mont-y  th>ere,  But 
I  quiie  agree  that  every  country  must  appruach  tht^se  subjects  from 
its  own  point  of  view.  As  long  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  an  honest 
and  honourable  manner  I  do  not  think  people  netd  fear,  and  in 
Australia  I  feel  confident  that  whatever  measures  may  be  under- 
taken will  be  undertaken  with  a.  full  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  must  attach  to  any  Government  or  Parliament  which  tries 
to  settle  them.  I  hope  they  will  be  dealt  with  in  that  Bpirit  of  con- 
Hideration  for  the  interests  o(  all  oonceraed  ■which  has  hitherto 
distinguished  British  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  the  real  question 
is,  in  what  way  Australia  can  beet  attract  to  its  shores  a  good  class 
of  imluigi-aQts,  I  do  not  agree  with  Sir  Fowell  Euston  that  there 
are  many  of  those  whom  we  have  sometimes  seen  perambulating  the 
streets  close  by  here  who  are  exactly  those  heat  suited  to  go  to 
Australia.  I  sliovild  think,  to  begin,  with,  tliat  they  would  create  a 
rather  bad  impresBion  as  to  the  bone  and  sinew  of  this  country. 
What  I  think  ia  waaied  in  Australia  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
whfin  people  go  out  they  ean  speedily  find  places  on  the  land.  It 
does  not  rest  entirely  with  the  Commonwealth  Govomnient.  The 
Governments  of  each  State  must  try — and  I  believe  I  am  rif^ht  in 
aaying  that  they  are  trying — to  make  Buch  arrangements  as  wiU 
attract  settlers  upon  the  land,  and  that  is  what  will  help  to 
strengthen  Australia  generally.  I  see  from  the  telegrams  that  at 
the  conference  of  the  Preniie!rs  this  question  of  immi gration  has 
been  discussed,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
Premiers  and  the  Prime  Minieter  to  fl/orb  together  in  this  direction. 
If  they  will  all  pull  together  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  good 
result,  1  am  not  quite  certain  what  can  be  done  in  this  couatry. 
Though  if  there  happens  to  bft  a  particularly  good  man  1  do  Dot 
know  that  I  am  a^nxious  to  see  him  leave  Great  Britain,  still  I 
know  there  are  good  people  who  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  would 
be  gUd  to  go  out ;  and  it  is  no  use  telling  them  to^go  unleaa  you 
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tell  them  what  to  e^xpett.  I  hope  that  Sir  John  Fotrest  will  be 
able  to  take  the  feeling'  of  thia  meeting  when  he  goes  back  to 
Australia.  I  hope  it  will  "bo  understood  in  Australia  that  people 
wlH  not  go  out  merely  on  the  chftnoe.  They  must  Itnow  something 
definite,  and  if  that  something  definite  can  be  totd  them  in  this 
country  I  tliink  you  will  find  plenty  of  people  ready  to  go.  It  is 
a  long  and  expenBiva  jouraey,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  people  are 
inclined  to  see  if  they  cannot  he  helped  to  go  out.  It  might 
perhaps  be  poselble  for  the  Government  of  the  different  States  to 
atrangfi  that  the  passage -money  ehould  not  he  quite  so  high  as  it  ia 
now,  for  undoubtedly  that  must  act  aa  o.  deterrent  to  many  people. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  everything  that  fell  from  Sir  Fowell 
BnxtoD.  I  am  entirely  in  ftLvoar  of  a  ^hite  Australia.  I  do  not 
for  &  moment  think  that  the  governing  people  in  this  country 
would  wish  for  their  enkeatiea  to  he  of  such  a  nature  ae  would 
intetfeie  wiih  th&  i?ae  and  right  development  of  Augtralia.  I  do 
not  think  that  pressure  would  ever  be  put  on  Au-iitralia  by  Avhatever 
Qovecnment  might  be  in  power  in  this  country.  There  are  many 
rcBSOHE  into  which  I  need  not  enter  why  Australia  should  protect 
itself  against  alien  races,  and  though  it  may  take  a  long  time  for 
the  country  to  be  thoroughly  peopled,  depend  upon  it  it  >vill  be 
better  for  the  future,  to  which  all  of  ub  look  forward  ag  th«  destiny 
of  Australia,  that  that  future  should  be  delayed,  and  that  she  should 
dev-elop  slowly,  than  that  ehd  should  he  filled  up  by  the  inrush  of 
races  alien  to  our  own.  Peopled  by  tlio.se  who  are  bom  and  bred 
there,  and  increased  by  those  who  will  go  there  from  this  country 
Australia  wil!  have  a  great  future,  and  will  help  the  Empire  in 
many  ways.  Thia  is  why  I  want  Australia  to  remain  a  white 
Australia,  and  that  inducements  should  be  held  ont  to  people  to  go 
from  this  country  to  help  forward  her  destiny,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  that  she  is  not  loolied  upon  askance  in  the  Mother 
Country, 

Mr.  jAMEa ;  I  have  to  eipres-S  my  thanka  for  your  vote  imd  my 
gratitude  for  your  patient  attention.  My  object  in  thia  addresB  has 
been  to  explain  Australia's  position  in  relation  to  immigration.  On 
that  point  exist  ao  many  misconceptions  that  I  was  ansious  to  place 
before  yon  the  facts — to  show  that  there  waa  an  exceptional  flow 
of  immigration  until  1899,  and  that  the  practical  cessation  since  is 
due  to  other  than  legislative  causes.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  policy 
of  the  future.  That  ia  for  the  Ansbralians  to  decide,  and  mast  be 
disciisaeil  on  the  spot :  it  would  be  impertinent  to  discuss  at  this 
end  a  q^uestion  upon  which   the  Australian   elector    must    give 
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judgment,  and  in  connection  with  which  argumentB  should  be 
addressed  to  them  in  Australia— not  lectures  aimed  at  them  in 
London.  In  passing  from  this  Paper  I  desire  to  make  one 
matter  clear — namely,  that,  although  the  land  question  is  the 
dominant  factor  affecting  immigration,  and  will  remain  so  whilst 
we  are  so  largely  primary  producers,  it  is  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion which  has  alone  forced  the  solution  or  attempted  solution  of 
our  land  problems.  As  it  has  been  in  the  past  so  will  it  be  in  the 
future.  In  Australia  there  ia  too  great  a  readiness  in  some  quarters 
to  ignore  this  vital  fact  and  to  imagine  that  the  land  question  can 
be  settled  academically  without  the  pressure  of  a  practical  and 
visible  need  for  its  solution.  If  Australian  immigration  is  to  wait 
until  our  land  laws  are  perfect  we  shall  never  advance.  Immigra- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  will  soon  improve  those  laws  by  forcing 
their  shortcomings  on  the  public  view.  We  need  both  policies  put 
into  force,  as  neither  can  succeed  without  the  other. 
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The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institute  waB  held  at  the  Wbitetall 
Rooms,  HAtel  Mi^tropole.  on  Wednusday,  April  23,  1006.  The 
Right  Hon-  the  Karl  of  Elgin,  K-G.,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.I.E.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  pTeaided, 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  oJ  those  present : — 

Arthur  n,"  Beckett,  W.  Ac-ton. Adama,  W.  Adumscti,  C.M.G.,  Ht.  Hon.  Loid 
Ampl;hill,G.C.h.I..G.C.l.E.,  Sir.Iolio  iaLleraon,  K.CM.G.,  Major  W.  Aiialrutlier- 
Gray,  M.?.,  H,  K.  Arb-Litlmot.  W,  F.  Scott  AL-roatrom^r.  0,  F.  Armytaae,  U.  P. 
Arsecnkratn'e,  H.  M.' Aahton,  M.  Alttnborougli,  Octavius  C.  E-oali;,  George 
Beethaiii,  Mobcrlj  Bell,  H.  F.  Billingburst,  Sir  Arthur  Birch, K.C.M.G.,  Colonel 
Sir  Wiiriam  a.  Bisnei.,  K.C.I.E.,  J.  R.  Roosi?,  IL  A.  Hosfmiiuet,  Admiral  Sir  N. 
Bowd  en -Smith,  K.C.B.,  C.  R.  Bnidliuriie,  Ltuimi'il  Brassev,  P.  I..  Q.  BriSger, 
Lieut-Col.  W.  T.  Bwlgea,  B.A.A,,  C.  E.  BriRht,  C.M.G,.  Major  H.  Ci.  T.  Bright, 
C.M.G..  Bt.  Hon.  W,  St.  J.  Brridricb,  A,  Brnee-Joj,  G.  E.  Bul'IcIb,  W-  Bulpitt, 
Sir  Henrj  DnlWiT,  G.G.M.G.,  J.  F.  Bursbill,  Mnjor  Biirslull,  R,  E.  Bush,  Bt, 
Hon.  Sydimy  Baiton,  M.P.,  Destmond  Byrne,  Wni.  Charaberlftin,  T.  S.  Cochrane, 
J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G.,  Dc.  Cooke,  E.  A.  Cooiwf,  \V.  F.  CaurtLope,  H.  Bertram 
Cos,  C,B„  Ciipt.  W,  11.  Creswell,  B.N.,  O.M.G.,  A,  Cunningham.  H.  Curtis- 
Bcunett,  H.  H.  Ciirtis-Denuelt,  0.  C^arnikovr,  P,  R,  Dungur,  F,  H.  Pongiir, 

T,  F.  Drtlffleish,  E.  E,   Dftyspn,  H.  H.  Daweg,  Marquis   d?    Bugy,  C.  F.  de  Norii- 

wiill,  D.  Cde  WmI,  F,  C,  DLck,  Geoffrey  Dotge.  Fretl   Diitton,  H.  H.  DLitton, 

C.  S.  EdTTiondsbii,  F.  \V.  Emetl,  W.  T.  EuBlaSsU,  W.  Se&tt  Pell,  Erfka   Field. 

D.  Finlayson,  Algei'Ti-uii  Fisher,  Harold  Frj,  .7.  Goodliffe,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry 
Green,  K.C.S.I..  C.B.,  Capt.  H.  K.  Green.  E.  Haarbleieliw,  J.  Hard}-.  S.  1, 
HarriB3on,  Sir  Jumesi.  HilV",  K.C.M.G.,  Capt.  A.  Hayes- Km  Her.  ColoiiL'l  Sir  Jh-iuhb 
HajeB-Sftdler,  K.CM.G,, "jarnen  Rend.  F.  F..  Kesse,  Dr.  A.  P.  Hjllier,  Bt.  Htin. 
Bir  Albert  Hime,  K.C.M.O..  H.  Tjlaton-HodgBoii,  Bernnrd  Holland,  C.B.,  John 
Hopkins,  Lieuh.  L.  11.  HwderD.  It.N,,  H.  C.  Hull,  Georxe  Hiiiuphreja,  W.  R. 
Haul.  Sir  David  llimtfii,  K.C.M.G.,  Miijor-Geii.  «ir  Kiiwanl  Hiitton,  K.CM.G,, 
C.B.,  G.  C.  JacIc,  Oeorge  Jii>n:iie'aDn,  C.M.G. ,  Sir  John  J.  Jenkin.'!,  Ht.  Hun.  the 
Rarl  of  J^njaj,  G.C.B..  G.C.M.G.,  E.  O.  JohnBon,  G.  Law.soo  Juhnsloii,  Syiiney 
Jglinatcin.,  Hou.  Sydney  T.  Jonee,  F.  11.  Kendall,  Admiral  Sir  Wm.  Kenneily, 
K.C.B.,  G.  Leigh  King,  H.  Douglas  King,  R.N.ll...  Ht.  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird.  Ht. 
Hon.  tha  Earl  of  Kiritove,  G.C.M.G.,  Rohertgoii  Lawson,  B.  W.Levy,  H.  P. 
Levy.  Hubert  Littlejohn,  F.  Crriihani  Lloy-d,  J.  G,  F.  Lowson,  C.  1'.  Lutas,  C.B., 

E.  J.  B.  Macnrthur,  F.  T.  Mftrr)oiiiiBll,SieGiiorBB  H.  MacUenKie. "K.CM.G.,  C.B., 
i)oii;,daB  McLean,  J.  M.  MBcmDrr]i,n,  \'i<]e-. Admiral  W.  F.  H.  Mann.  A.  E.  Messwr, 
KotierL  Miller,  Bt,  Hev.  Bishop  Montgomery,  A.  Moor- Bad foni,  3.  Tuughan 
Mortan,  K.  A.  H,  Mosenlhe.!,  O.  J.  S.  Moaenthal,  H,  R.  MoHenthul,  W.  MoMii- 
dial,  Capt.  H.  Muatrravti,  li.E.,  VV,  3,  Napier.  John  Niviaou,  Robert  NiTJBon,  Sir 
E.  Muntu.KiieNdB.on,  K.CH.O,,  IL,  C,  Neebitt,  Simpson  Nflwl(md,F-  A.  Obeyea^- 
kevi,  J,  S.  0''Hiilloriin,  G.M.G.  (Sa-ercturjl,  H.  Olijiliant,  Rir  Mgntagu  OmmBn- 
tiey,  O.C.U.G.,  K.C.I).,  I.B.O.,  Colonel  Miicurthur  Onelow,  J.  Wilson  Owen, 
Dr.  G.  B.  I'nrkin,  C.M.G.,  Sir  J.  Boper  Parkington.  E.  C,  Penney,  K  W.  Perks, 
M.P.,  Oiveii  C.  Fhili[i[iB,  M.P.,  Sir  Fradeiiek  Folloul:,  Bart.,  Edmaml  Potter, 
Jftrnes  FowgH,  Dr,  I'urilie,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  ol  Itimfurly,  G.C.M.O.,  C.  B. 
Bohertson,  Sir  William  Rnbinsun,  G.C.M.O.,  CH.pl.  A,  Rose,  C,  D.  Roae,  M.P., 
C.  F.  Bouse,  C,  Rons-Marten,  T.  1.  Russell.  E.  Siilmon,  Leslie  Sanilerson,  H. 
Bnuaenhacher.  W.  F.  Savnge,  E.  T.  KcAmmell,  F.  P.  M.  Bchllber,  G.  Addison 
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8coU,  Wrtlter  Shariie,  Fred  Shelford,  Charles  Shorl,  Georee  Slnde,  Lieut.-Clol, 
Bir  Oerai-d  Smith.  K.C.M.G.,  E.  A.  Smith -Eewse,  Hanj  Solomon,  K.  0.  Spckc, 
Benr-AdmiralH.  Stewart,  Ht. Hon,  Loni  Stratlicooft,  G.C.M.&.,  G.  StutRgpn.  Hia 
Smce  the  Arclibishfiji  of  Uydnty,  Lieut, -CoU  Sir  Hiuhnvd  Temple,  Bart,  CLE., 
P.  Tennyson-Cole,  J.  Vf.  Thomas,  S.  cl&  Courcj  Tliompsnn,  A.  Tickle,  Majo* 
S.  H.  Timaon,  V.D.,  Sir  Wiiiiam  H.  Treacher,  K.C.M.G.,  H.  Trevor,  H.  J, 
Turner,  W.  C.  TjiiduJe,  Df.  Verdori,  A.  E.  Walker,  Editiuna  Walker,  Fru.nfc 
WftlkGi,-,  H.  de  R.  Walliec,  M.P.,  E.  A.  Wnllnce,  "Wm.  WiiUBce.  C.M.G..  F.  J. 
WB-riug.  G.M.G.,  Golanal  Sir  Charlea  Watson.  K.C.M.G-..  C.B..  W.  Weddel, 
Frederick  White,  J.  P.  White,  W.  Wrisht,  Colonel  A.  C.  Tate,  Sir  Fredoritik 
Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonel  .T.  H.  Tonng- 

The  Gueats  were  veaeived  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  the  following 
Vice-Presidents  a.nd  Councillora  : — 

Vief-P'-^ddfnrs  :  Tlie  Ear]  of  Jcreey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M,G.,  Lofd  Btralhcotin  ilhJ 
Mount  Eojal,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Henry  E.  O.  Bulwer,  O.C.M.O.,  Sir  Prederiak 
Yciang,  K.CM.Q.  CmnKilltirs  :  Arimirnl  Sir  Niitluiiiiel  Bnwdan-Bmith,  K.O.B., 
J".  G.  Colmer.  Eeq.,  C.M.G.,  F.  H.  Dan^ar,  Esq.,  Freileriek  Dutton.  Esq., 
Maior-General  Sir  Henry  Grem,  K.CS.l .  C.R.,  Alfred  P,  HillieT.  E^iq..  B.A.. 
M.D.,  tTie  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime.  K.C.M.G..  Hir  Qeorfie  S.  Mackenzie, 
K.G.M.G.,  G.B.,  K.  Vaugban  MorKan.  Esq,,  Sir  E.  Mcintftgiie  Nelson,  K.C.Ikt.G., 
Sir  Montagu  F.  OinniDnney.  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.Ii.,  I.S.O.,  Dr.  G.  B.  PiiTkin,  C.M.G. 

The  haU  WAS  (Ucor&tfiil  with  the  Hags  ot  tho  varioas  p&rts  of  the 
Empire  and  that  of  the  Inetitute,  bea,riiigthe  motto  "  The  King  and 
United  Empire.^' 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Sidney  3a,id  gtaOi, 

The  Chairnifin  proposed  "  Hia  Majesty  the  King/'  "which  was 
duly  honoured. 

The  Bt.  Hon.  Bir  Ai-umiT  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G. :  I  have  tJ)« 
honoin- — and  I  consider  it  a  veiy  high  honour  indeed — to  propoee 
the  toagt  of  "  H.M.  Queen  Alesandrn,  tteir  Royal  Highnesses  tha 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  membera  of  the  Royal 
]""amilj,"  No  words  from  me  are  neceHsary  to  enanre  an  enthusi- 
astic reception  for  this  toast,  ^^pecially  Ett  a  gathering  such  as  this, 
repreeciitatite  as  it  is  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  for  I  ventiips  to 
affirm  that  nowliere  is  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Tlirans  and  of 
loTe  for  the  Royal  Family  stronger  and  more  firmly  implanted 
than  it  is  in  the  Colonies  and  in  the  outlving  portions  of  H.M.'b 
Dominions.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dilate  upon  the  many  and 
great  virtues  of  oui  beloved  Queen,  who,  by  her  goodaeae,  her 
graeiouHneRS,  her  deep  sympiLthy  with  all  who  are  suffering  or  in 
diatreRa,  and  hy  her  woraanline,i3,  has  endeared  herself  to  all  her 
people,  iind  whose  place  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  lovt*  lias  each 
year  become  more  and  more  firmly  established.  May  she  live  long 
to  adoru  tlie  throne  and  to  be  the  idol  of  the  nation.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  whom  we  all  are  proud  to  have  as  President  of  the  Royal 
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that  there  is  aorae  iniication  the  policy  tlien  initia-tedby  liira  under 
the  tenna  of  the  Wakofigld  ajstem  ia  likdy  to  be  revived  in  3oma 
form.  The  idea  Mr.  Napier  sug-gesta  was  the  very  idea  with  which 
we  started  ;  the  Moleewortlie,  the  Petrea,  the  Cliffords,  and  others 
whom  I  pepsonally  Itnow  went  out  to  New  Zealand  under  it,  and 
the  result  has  given  pride  and  sabisfactioQ  to  every  one  who  had 
anything,  however  amiiH,  to  do  with  the  Colony  of  New  Zgalaud. 
I  wish  as  much  as  any  to  do  all  I  can  to  promote  a  large  aystem 
of  emigration  to  Au9trii.lia,  as  well  as  tlie  other  Colonies,  for 
I  maintain  that  by  a  system  of  carefully  selected  emigration  a 
large  number  of  suitable  people  might  be  planted  in  our  Coloniea 
who  ar€  admirably  qualified  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of 
Buccessful  eolonista,  and  who  would  eonssquently  bEneflt  themselvaa, 
the  Mother  Coimtry,  and  the  ColonisB  to  which  they  were  induced 
to  go. 

The  Hod.  Br  B,  Wise  :  I  rejoice  that  after  a.  long  interval  there 
has  eome  an  Australian  to  London  to  speak  In  London  the  scati- 
ments  of  Australians,  and  to  Bpe!a.k  them  in  a  way  which  will 
command  recognition  on  account  of  their  good  sense  and  modera- 
tion. Our  problems  are  quite  different  from  yours,  and  our 
aolutioiiB.  muat  often  jar  on  the  prcconceiYed  notions  of  those  who 
are  not  acc-ustomed  to  look  at  problems  from  new  standpointa, 
But  I  believe  Mr.  .Tames  ia  absolutely  right  in  pointing  to  the  laud 
question  as  the  moat  crucial  of  all  political  problems  in  a  new 
continent.  I  may  be  pardoned  if  i  remind  you  that  a  distinguished 
Italian  economist,  in  discussing  the  fiscal  policies  of  different  coun- 
triee,  pointed  out  that  the  predominant  object  of  getting  revenue, 
whethei-  through  the  Cuatom  Houae  or  by  direct  ia-sas,  always 
depends  on  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  its  profits,  and  he  showed 
how  in  all  countries,  when  the  fertility  of  the  land  came  to  be 
exhausted  and  tbe  population  began  to  increase  beyond  the  means 
of  sustenance  from  the  land,  the  neceasity  arose  for  iinding  some 
means  of  employment,  &ni  that  generally  led  to  the  development  . 
of  maaafactures.  Mr.  Jamea  has  shown  that  thia  general  law  baa 
been  proved  to  bo  true  in  the  State  of  Victoria,  where  lands  were 
first  exhausted.  It  is  now  becoming  true  all  through  the  Common- 
wealth. I  am  afraid  the  solution  of  the  ditKculty  will  not  always 
commend  itself  to  English  investors  who  have  invested  in  land 
with  th&  object  of  getting  the  unearned  increraetit,  If  they  look 
at  the  matter  fairly  I  think  thay  will  see  that,  though  they  may 
not  get  dividenda  iu  the  aame  way  in  the  future,  they  must  allow 
us  to  develop  oar  country  alon;^  lines  that  science  indicates  as 
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oon-ect  and  practical  experience  proves  to  ba  correct,  and  though 
tljey  may  loss  in  ona  direction  they  will  gain  in  onotLei.  Think 
wbat  this  continent  was  a  little  more  than,  a  ccnturj'  ago,  when 
Captain  Cooli  or  GoTernor  Phillip  first  visited  U.  I  suppose  the 
whole  place  was  not  worth  20s.,  while  now  jou  eamiot  oalculata 
its  value  except  in  figures  which  baftla  the  imagination.  Why 
aliould  not  that  value  belong  to  the  people  who  made  it  ?  In 
Australia  we  see,  not  in  one  generation  but  in  twelve  months 
sometimes,  lands  that  arevalueleas  increasing  ten^,  twenty-,  or  even 
a  Lundiedfold,  not  through  the  energy  of  the  people  who  own  thorn, 
but  through  the  expenditure  of  puilic  money  or  the  dieeovery 
of  some  latent  natural  reaource,  and  we  ask  ourselves  why  some 
portion  of  that  State-earned  InCremeBt  should  not  go  back  bo  the 
State.  When  we  are  told  this  is  Socialism,  and  that  we  ought  to 
encourage  thrift,  we  may  reply  by  reminding  you  of  what  happened 
iu  New  South  Wales,  where  a  man  who  was  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment  for  a  very  bad  crime  found,  when  he  came  out 
of  jail,  that  an  estate  he  had  inherited  near  HycEney,  and  which 
was  half  bush  when  he  went  into  jail,  was  worth  .£20,000.  He 
was  afterwaids  held  up  to  the  community  at  a  ripe  old  age  as  an 
example  of  virtue  and  thrift.  Mr.  James  is  perfectly  right  when  be 
sayB  that  you  cannot  have  any  steady  flow  of  immigrants  in  any  new 
country  nnle&a  you  bave  the  land  to  offer,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
quite  recently  an  luimigration  League  haB  been  founded  inmy  own 
ivtate  (N.S. Wales),  which  ia  asking  for  the  aasistanca  of  charitable 
and  emigration  agencies  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  London. 
What  responae  we  are  to  give  bo  that  request,  and  bow  we  can  moat 
satisfactorily  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  League,  ia  a  question  not 
easy  to  answer,  but  the  request  has  come  from  a  thoroughly 
responsible  body  in  N.S.Walea  that  all  Aiistifilians  in  London  and 
all  interested  shonlddo  something  to  divert  the  stream  of  emigration 
towards  Australia.  They  inform  ns  tbat a  committee  of. business. 
man  hag  been  established,  with  plenty  of  fuade,  who  will  3m  that 
any  immigrant  obtains  a  billet  whiclj  he  ia  fit  to  oooupy  without 
any  delay,  whether  he  is  an  artisan  or  a  labourer.  It  seema  to  me 
it  i?  not  of  much  use  to  form  a  committee  here  if  it  involves  having 
offloea  and  advertising  and  merely  parading  ourselves,  but  I  tbinli 
organisations  already  in  existence  might  be  approached  by  those 
interested  and  asked  to  give  the  information  wi^iich  is  at  the  disposal 
of  tibe  Agents-General  and  others.  I  would  just  like  to  say  this, 
further,  especially  with  regard  to  a  cable  which  has  appeared 
in  the  papers  to-day,   that  if   the    Conmionwealth   revenue   from 
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he  set  iloTOn  thero  another  Kalgoorlie  or  Gjmpie  or  Charters  Towers, 
built  and  peot^kd  and  governed  and  imlustrially  manned  by  wiite 
m&n. 

Dr.  mkiQgtoQ,  the  Health  Officer  of  Tasmania,  who  has  bad 
conaiderablfi  expemn&e  of  tr-opical  clim&tcis,  expressed  the  convic- 
tion in  a  paper  recently  read  before  tha  Eoyal  Society  oi  TaEnnania, 
that  the  impossibility  of  emptoyiiig  white  labour  in  the  Australian 
Tcopics  was  a  "  fetish."  More  receatly  PiofesBor  J.  "W,  Gregory 
F.E-S.,  D.Sc,  of  the  Univeraitj  of  Glasgow,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  SocJtty  of  England,  declared  that  "there 
is  nothing  in  the  heat  of  tbs  tropics  to  prevent  white  men  working 
thare." 

Speaking  of  the  anti-AaiatJc  legialation  of  Australia,  Profeaeor 
Gregory  said  in  the  paper  I  have  juat  referred  to : 

"The  north-west  porte  of  Auatralia  are  only  (our  tlaya'  steam  from 
thfit  ovcrei'owileil  cornei-  of  Aaia  where  divella  about  )ial£  of  the  human 
race,  .  .  .  Australia  has  only  to  remove  the  artificio.!  barriers  she  has 
erected  to  \H  iu  an  Amatie  deluge.  The  (ioloured  imiriigcanta  wonld 
keep  clear  of  the  degerta  of  tlie  interior.  The  cities  and  the  plraBant 
coastal  (ligtvicta  would  be  good  enough  for  thai u.  Tha  ditBcult  interioi 
would  still  have  tg  be  opeae'd  up  by  the  white  man.  But  the  figures  of 
the  AiiBtraliau  populatioH  would  be  eiLsiiy  multiplied.  .  .  .  There  seeniB 
to  be  "o  adoijiiiita  teiisoM  why  Ana trolia  should  nut  in  tiiue  all  be  oggupied 
bj  white  races." 

The  future  will  decide,  but  until  driven  by  an  experience  whicli 
aSmitH  of  no  poaeible  doubt  and  teaches  beyond  question  the  in- 
capacity of  the  White  to  do  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
Brown,  Black  or  Yellow,  the  AuslraUanfl  will  run  no  risks.  They 
are  determined  to  keep  Australia  "  White "  if  possible ;  nothing 
but  the  clearest  proof  of  a  physical  impassibility  of  otherwise  de- 
veloping the  continent  will  make  tliem  reconsider  the  question. 

On  this  question  the  Australian  temper  found  expreBsion  so 
far  back  a3  188a.  In  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  a  Chinese 
Restriction  Bill  waa  introduced  by  Sir  Heniy  Parkes,  G.C.M.Q. 
— himaelE  a  native-born  Eoglishman— -to  deal  with  Chinese  immi- 
granta  then  on  their  way  to  Sydney.  There  had  been  communi- 
cations passing  between  thu  Home  and  Colonial  Governments  in 
contemplation  of  this  restrictife  legislation,  but  the  Imperial  replies 
indicated  a  preference  (ax  Manchester  cottona  in  Cbtna  rather  than 
for  racial  interests  in  Australia.  Sir  Henry  decided  to  paaa  the 
Bill  and  exclude  the  Chinese — he  had  indeed  promised  they  should 
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boi  IruA  GTen  before  the  Bill  was  introduced,  &ud  in  moving  ita 
aecond  reading  said : 

"  In  thia  eriaifl  of  the  Chineao  question,  and  it  is  a  eriBia,  we  Imvfl  acted 
calmlj,  with  a  tleaire  bo  see  cloai-ly  the  way  before  iis  ;  but  at  the  Mumc  lime 
WB  have  Bctcil  with  de<;ieion,  and  we  du  not  mean  to  turn  hn«k.  Neither 
for  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  nor  for  H^t  MBjaaty's  representative  on 
tho  spot,  nor  for  the  Secretar.y  of  State  for  the  Colonioa,  do  we  intend  to 
turn  asida  from  oni*  purpose,  which  in  to  terminate  the  Ifmding  of  the 
Chineae  on  theao  slioreB  for  ever,  cscept  uniler  the  resti-ictioaa  imposed 
by  the  Bill,  which  will  anionnt,  and  which  are  intended  to  amount,  to 
practical  proliibitioii.  •  •  ■  I  citre  nothing  nl>eut  your  cobweb  of  tecknicDl 
law  ;  I  am  obeyiDg  a  law  fur  aujorior  to  any  law  which  issued  theao 
pflnoits,  fiaoaely,  the  ]a.w  of  the  prosefvatior  of  society  in  New  Boutb 
Wales.  So  far  Qa  I  have  means,  a^airiat  every  power  that  can  he  brought 
Bgainst  me,  I  will  carry  out  my  pledge  given  oi»  that  iiifiht  in  writing  to 
the  free  people  of  thia  country,  anci  aot  allow  the-ae  men  to  land," 

Sir  Henry  kgpt  bia  word  ;  and  Biuce  that  object-lesaon  the  Home 
Authoribiea  ha.ve  not  attempted  to  aireeb  the  tlevelopmenb  of  the 
"  "White  Auatmha  "  pohcj. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  Foerb3T,  G.C.M.G.,  Traaaarai'  of  the 
Commonwealth  :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listsned  with  mucli  attention 
to  the  intereating  and  able  addceaa  which  my  old  friend  Mr.  James 
haa  delivered  to  ua,  He  speaks  witli  a  directness  that  is  not, 
perhaps,  too  common  in  this  country,  but  when  one  has  anything  to 
aay  it  ia  a  very  good  thing  to  aay  it  so  that  everyone  should  clearly 
asderatand  it.  In  the  m&ttcrs  he  has  de&lt  -with,  I  think,  genetally, 
Mr.  James's  viewa  represent  a  large  sectiou  of  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Australia,  Of  some  of  his  observations  at  the  beginning 
perhaps  another  view  might  be  taken.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
to  the  people  of  this  country  Australia  ia  a  far-off  place,  an  off- 
flhoot  of  the  Empire,  and  has  not  nlwaya  poasesged  the  importance 
and  the  w&alth  which  it  has  to-day.  It  ia  not  snrpriaing,  therefor&, 
that  the  people  of  thia  country  ehould  have  viewed  the  puople  of 
Australia  as  the  head  of  a  family  sometimes  views  ita  young 
msmbera ;  he  does  not  oonaidee  them  tn  have  all  the  wiadom  he 
himself  posaeaaea,  and  it  iavtry  often  difficult  for  liim  to  understand 
their  paaaing  away  iiOm  the  time  of  youth  apd  becoming  full-grown 
men.  No  doubt  that  natncal  feeling  has  iniiuGBced  public  opinion 
in  this  country  in  regard  to  thia  outlying  portion  of  the  Empire. 
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There  is  a,UDbhet  treaaoQ  why  the  people  ot  these  lal&nds,  perbaps, 
think  Bomewhat  moro  of  themsGlvGa  than  of  those  who  are  far  away. 
It  is  tliat  they  have  tlie  leBponsibilitj-  cast  upon  them  not  onJj  of 
defsnding  themsalves  but  other  parts  of  th&  Empire.  As  we  all 
know,  the  ma.n  who  pays  the  piper  generally  ha.3  the  right  to  call 
the  tune;  ao  here  the  people  who  to  a  very  large  extent  proviJe 
the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  proteetion  of  the  Empire  (I  am  not 
referring  for  the  moment  to  ioternal  defence,  which  moat  of  the 
Colonies  provide)  not  unreasonably  thini  perhaps  that  as  long  as 
that  state  of  affairs  exists  the  Colonies  are  hardly  In  the  partnership 
which  many  look  forward  to  as  some  day  hkalj  to  exiat.  There 
are  those  in  this  country  and  all  over  the  Empire  who  do  look 
forward  to  that  time — perhaps  a  far-off  time.  It  ia  difficult  even 
for  those  who  have  studied  the  question  most  to  aee  how  it  ia  to  be 
brought  about.  Still  we  do  look  forward  to  the  day  when  this 
great  Empire  of  ours  shall  have  representation  from  every  part  of 
it,  and  when  the  defence  of  the  Empire  shall  fall  upon  u3  all  and 
not  be  cast  upon  one  particuJar  portion  alone.  That,  aa  I  say,  ma.y 
not  come  about  in  our  day,  hut  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  as  the 
dominions  beyond  the  seas  increase  in  strength  and  population,  and 
become  greater  perhapa  in  population  than  the  Mother  Countiy.tLe 
state  of  affairs  that  now  exists  will  not  be  thought  suitable,  and 
some  other  means  will  have  to  be  devised  by  which  not  only  shall 
those  living  beyond  the  seas  have  rights  asd  representation  and 
piLvilsgee,  but  shall  have  to  pay  too,  because,  aa  1  have  said,  unless 
you  are  willing  to  pay  yon  should  not  have  too  much  to  Bay.  My 
friend  Mr.  James  underrated  a  little  the  extent  o£  manufacturea  in 
Australia,  These  are  growing  very  quickly  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  as  the  only  means  by  which  we 
ehall  be  able  to  support  a  Urge  population.  I  do  not  myself  beheyd 
that  you  will  be  able  to  fill  up  Austmha  with  only  primary  producers 
from  the  soil.  It  is  a  very  nice  idea  but  not  likely  to  be  realised. 
We  hope  to  help  to  fill  up  oar  country  with  them,  but  we  also  hope 
to  have  out  tens  of  thousands  of  artisans  and  others  engaged  in 
manufacture.  I  notice  already,  showing  that  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  that  while  thei'S  are  £80,000,000  a  year  produced 
from  the  soil  there  are  £80,000,000  a  year  produced  by  manufacture, 
or  £120,000,000  a  year  in  all.  Mr.  James  also  gave  ua  a  retroapeet, 
which  waa  interesting.  We  have  to  work  out  oar  destiny  as  we  go 
along,  and  that  has  been  the  case  in  Australia,  as  in  every  other 
country.  It  is  easy  to  be  wiee  after  the  event.  All  the  things  my 
friend  spetiks  of  as  being  unwise  did  not  appffiir  unwise  at  tha  time. 
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The  people  then  were  juat  as  aLive  to  tbeir  interests  as  they  are 
to-da.)',  though  whtJii  wq  look  backward  we  do  see  that  if  other 
influences  had  prevailed  better  results  might  perh.a.pa  haT«  been 
attained.  My  own  idea,  is  that  in  Erltieh  coinmunitiea  the  people 
are  generally  able  to  look  alter  themselves  for  the  time  being.  In 
regard  to  the  population  question,  I  would  impress  upon  you  that 
Australia  never  waa  30  Houriabing  ewi  it  is  to-day.  We  are  doing 
vety  well,  and  anyone  who  is  diaaati-'J&ed  with  the  present  condition 
of  things  muBt  be  very  hard  to  please.  Everything  ia  very 
flourishing,  and  therefore  wbfii  wc  apeak  of  want  of  population  it 
is  Hot  that  We  want  individually  to  proht  by  it  or  get  richer  by  that 
means,  but  that  we  believe  it  ia  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
Empii'e  that  Austraha  should  be  filltd  up  with  citiKena  of  the  right 
stamp,  becanee  so  long  as  w&  &r^  empty  we  are  not  bq  powerful  for 
defence.  I  hope  we  have  some  idea  also  Lhat  wa  desire  to  he 
a  greater  power  in  the  world  than  at  present,  and  to  see  the  people 
of  our  own  race  turn  their  attention  to  their  own  land  rather  tll&Q 
go  elsewhere.  It  is  in  the  interest  then  of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
race  that  wu  desire  increased  population,  and  in  order  that  we  may 
grow  in  tmportancu  and  be  able  to  stand  shoulder  to  aboiild«r  with 
the  re8.t  of  the  Empire  bo  which  we  are  so  proud  to  belong-.  Mo 
doubt  the  burdeu  of  defence  is  a  terrible  one.  It  baa  doubled,  I  think, 
within  the  Lftst  few  years,  and  sometimes  people  think  that  the 
outlying  portiona  of  the  Empire,  Australia,  Canada  and  the  rest, 
are  not  doing  enough,  seeing  that  the  Empire  belongs  to  all  of  them, 
and  that  we  are  all  er[ually  interested  in  its  stability.  As  to  that, 
I  will  juat  make  tbia  observation,  lh{tt,  after  all,  up  to  the  present 
at  any  rate— 1  do  not  say  we  must  go  on  using  the  argument  for 
ever — we  are  doing  perhaps  a  greater  work  than  in  contributing  tq 
Imperial  defence  by  building  up  as  we  have  done  almost  unaided 
another  Britain  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  We  must  never 
forget,  howGver,  that  in  doing  tbia  great  work  we  have  been  greatly 
asaiated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  alwaya  bad  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Mother  Country  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  defend  ue,  and  which 
has  given  ua  continued  peace  and  eeourity. 

Sir  T.  FowELL  Buxton,  Bart.,  G.C.M.O.,  referred  to  that  part 
of  the  Paper  that  dealt  with  the  original  coat  of  the  settlement  of 
Australia,  and  held,  that  a  much  greater  burden  had  fallen  on  the 
Mother  Country  than  was  usually  admitted  iii  An&tralia.  He  urged 
that  this  should  be  considered  when  arrangements  were  made  for 
admission  of  immigrants,  and  that  some  help  might  be  given  to  the 
Mother  Country  in  the  matters  of  those  who  are  maintained  by  the 
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Queen's  Fund — so  that  the  troad  plaiDB  of  Australia;  might  be 
available  for  their  support — asa\imiDg  that  the  Mother  CounLry  is 
to  continue  to  bear  the  greater  pH.rt  of  the  cost  of  defence.  He 
hoped  that  the  Colouies  would  coas^ider  the  views  and  iaturests  ol 
tas-ptLyera  at  home,  and  be  mora  friendly  and  courteous  towards 
British  subjects  from  India  and  Hong  Kong,  and  towards  foreigners 
from  Japan  iLod  Cbi&a.,  thaii  has  been  thd  case  in  the  past.  The 
policy  of  e}:GluGion  ifl  annoying,  tiud  has  been  defended  on 
grouoda  far  from  complimentary  to  tliem.  He  hoped  that  a  mote 
lionciliatary  policy  would  be  adapted,  because  if  diffictiltaea  should 
arise  the  defence  of  Australia  woald  entirely  depend  on  the  fotoee 
of  the  King. 

Mr,  Simpson  Newland  {South  Australia)  ;  I  wish  to  ii&w 
attention  to  an  erroneous  itopreesion  which  Mr.  James  ha,a,  quite 
inadyertently  no  duubt,  produced  in  the  miiida  of  some  of  you.  He 
has  mentioned  that  Auetralia  has  practically  no  nnvigabte  riveis. 
That  is  certainly  not  correct,  for  Australia  has  one  of  the  very 
Unest  rivers  in  the  world,  tie  Murray,  which  is  navigable  for  over 
3,000  miles,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  navigable  for  an  even 
preater  distance.  No  doubt  when  canals  are  made,  aa  they  wiU  be 
in  the  fatuie,  the  uavigable  capacity  of  the  rivera  vrilC  be  largely 
increaeed.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  AuatraJia  is  a  dry  country. 
Dry  the  interior  undoubtedly  ia  ;  atill  it  has  that  magnificent  river 
ejBtena  which,  as  time  goes  on,  will  be  more  fully  developed. 
1  noticed  what  one  Bpeaker  said  about  immigration.  IJe  endorsed 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States  aaiil  when  aoiue  time  ago, 
in  a  pregnant  phraae,  lie  advised  us  to  Open  our  gates  or  hll  our 
cradlee.  It  would  have  added  weight  to  liis  espreasion  of  opinion 
if  he  had  said  da  both,  I  think  Australia  ia  on  the  right  track  in 
opening  her  gatea.  I  will  only  add  that,  (hough  1  eancot  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  James  in  the  absolute  accuracy  of  hia  retrospeet, 
1  deeply  appreciate  and  heartily  compliment  him  upon  hia  Paper, 

Mr.  W.  J.  Nii'iKH :  1  wiah  to  thank  Mr.  JameH  for  hia  able  ttnd 
well-reasoned  Paper.  Hpeaking  as  a  New  Zealander  and  one  who, 
until  lately,  was  a  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Parltuut-iit,  and 
who  ia  still  identified  with  its  public  life,  1  would  wish  to  say  that 
the  problema  we  have  Lad  to  encounter  in  New  Zealand  are  to 
some  extent  similar  to  those  Mr.  James  hae  referred  to.  We  hare 
not  had  the  unfortanate  experience  oC  Australia  during  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years,  for  we  Lave  had  lifteeu  years  of  uninterriipted 
prosperity,  hut  notwithatanding,  or  perhapa  becauee  of  that  pro- 
sperity, oui*  crying  want  to-day  is  population.     We  have  no  Act  of 
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ParliameDt  which  m  any  way  whatever  would  prohibit  a  white 
BritiBh  Bubj-ect  entering  our  jjortals.  We  estend  open  ariua  to  any 
reaideut  of  the  BritiBh  lelanda  who  comes  to  us.,  aod  I  may  siiy  that 
the  teat  to  which  Sir  Fowcll  Buxtcin  referred,  with  aome  Eiaperitj 
1  muat  aay,  was  Que  which  within  thu  last  few  days  I  myself  waa  sub- 
jected to  in  the  United  States,  for  whea  1  laadBd  at  San  Francisco 
I  had  to  make  an  affidii.yit  that  I  was  worth  a  hundred  dollars,  hut 
for  which  I  should  have  bean  excluded  from  the  Republic.  Thu3 
Australia  is  not  peculiar  in  providing  that  at  luaet  temporary  means 
of  subsinteuce  should  bw  poaaessed  by  thoao  who  seek  to  come  within 
itB  gates,  In  looldng  through  the  newspapera  aiuee  my  arrival  in 
London  I  noticed  a  proposal  of  somo  English  noblcma]i  to  form  a 
re^riineiit  oi'  regiments  of  younger  sona  of  good  famiUes,  with  the 
object  of  providing  them  with  some  means  of  occupation.  It  oocurifid 
to  me  that,  as,  through  the  wise  diplomacy  of  yoar  statesmen,  we  are 
going  to  have  d.  sort  of  universal  vnlciUe  cord-iaiey  we  shall  have  no 
nations  left  to  fight,  and  1  would  suggest  that  these  younger  hods 
ehould  go  to  New  Zealand,  where  thuty  would  become  worthy  settlers 
and  sturdy  pioDeery  of  a  gt^nt  racc.  New  Zealand  gives  leases  of 
lacil  for  yyfl  years,  and  advanues  money  at  -1^  per  cent,  to  enable  the 
holdera  to  atock,  fence,  and  improve  it.  I  may  aay  that  there  is  no 
country  withiu  the  British  Empire  which  offers  such  escellent 
inducements  to  younger  sons  of  good  families  or  to  any  otliers  who 
are  not  afraid  to  work  as  New  Zealand  offers  to-day.  The  l-ecturer 
vary  wisely  obacrved  that  had  Aaatralia  adopted  the  policy  of  breaking 
up  large  tstates  in  tho  sixties  many  evils  would  have  been  averted, 
I  quite  agree,  and  our  experionce  has  demonstrated  the  accuracy  of 
that  contention,  liii'  John  Forfest,  who  rather  criticised  Mr,  James 
for  censuring  atateamen  of  a  former  generation,  will  aee  by  peferring 
to  the  reaults  of  a  contrtiry  policy  in  New  Zealand  that  we  actually 
adopted  the  riyht  solution  in  breaking  up  tbcsu  big  estates.  Of 
course  full  compensation  in  money  wna  paid  for  the  estataa  resumed. 
The  result  of  this  pohcy  was  an  enoi-mous  extension  of  settlement, 
with  resulting  prosperity. 

Sir  Fhebeuick  Yodno,  K.C.U.G,  :  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  add  one  word  with  regard  to  the  interaating  suggestion  which 
has  fallen  from  the  last  speaker  on  the  subject  of  land  aettl&ment, 
because,  aa  many  of  you  know,  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
was  associated  with  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  who  did  the  very 
thing  ho  proposes  in  the  ease  of  New  Zealand  in  1839-61,  I  per- 
gonally  assisted  its  great  founder  in  carrying  out  his  plans  of 
Dolonisatiou  in  connection  vitb  that  country,     1  am  glad  to  think 
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that  there  l9  some  indication  ths  policy  then  initiated  by  him  UQdef 
the  tennB  of  the  Wakefield  B^'stem  is  likely  to  be  revived  in  Bome 
form.  The  idea  Mr.  Napier  auggests  waa  the  very  idea  with  which 
we  started  ;  ths  Molesworfcbs,  the  Patres,  the  Cliffordg,  and  others 
whom  I  personalEy  knew  went  out  to  New  Zealand  under  it,  and 
the  result  has  given  pride  and  satiafaction  to  every  one  who  bad 
anything,  however  small,  to  do  with  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 
I  vriBh  as  much  as  any  to  do  all  I  can  to  promote  a  large  system 
of  fimigration  to  Aystralia,  as  \vell  as  the  other  Colonies,  for 
I  maintain  that  by  a.  system  of  carefully  solacted  emigration  a 
large  number  of  suitable  people  might  be  planted  in  our  Colonies 
who  are  admirably  qualified  to  fulhl  all  the  requirements  oE 
successful  colonists,  and  who  would  eonseqaently  benefit  themHelvas, 
the  Mother  Country,  and  the  Colonies  to  which  they  were  induced 
to  go. 

The  Hon.  B.  E.  Wise  :  I  rejoice  that  after  a  long  intarval  thera 
haa  come  an  Australian  to  London  to  speak  in  London  the  senti- 
ments  of  Auatraliase,  and  to  speak  them  in  a  way  which  will 
command  recognition  on  acconnt  of  their  good  sense  and  modera- 
tion. Our  problemB  are  (piite  dilferent  from  yoora,  and  our 
solutioBS  muat  cfteU  jac  on  the  preconceived  notions  of  those  who 
are  not  aecustomed  to  look  at  problems  from  new  standpointB. 
But  I  believe  Mr.  James  is  absolutely  right  in  pointing  to  the  land 
question  as  the  most  crucial  of  all  J^olitical  problems  in  a  new 
continent.  I  may  be  pardoned  if  1  remind  you  that  a  distinguished 
Italian  economiat,  in  diseaasing  the  fiscal  policies  of  different  coun- 
tries, pointed  Out  that  the  predominant  object  of  getting  revenue, 
whether  through  the  Custom  House  or  by  direct  taseg,  always 
depends  on  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  ita  proStSj  and  he  showed 
how  in  all  countrieg,  when  the  fertility  of  the  land  came  to  be 
exhaUBtftd  and  the  population  began  to  increase  beyond  the  meang 
of  austanance  from  the  land,  the  necessity  arose'  for  iinding  aome 
meana  of  employment,  and  that  generally  led  to  the  development 
of  manufactures.  Mr.  James  has  shown  that  this  general  la.w  has 
been  proved  to  be  true  in  the  State  of  Tiotoria,  where  lands  were 
6rBt  exhausted.  It  is  now  becoming  true  all  through  the  Common- 
wealth. I  am  afraid  the  solution  of  the  ditiicnilty  will  not  always 
commend  itself  to  English  investora  who  have  invested  in  land 
with  the  object  of  gettmg  the  unearned  inercmeat.  If  they  look 
at  the  matter  fairly  I  think  they  will  aee  that,  though  they  may 
not  get  dividends  in  the  same  way  in  the  future,  they  must  allow 
us  to  develop  our  coantry  along  lines  that  Bcienee  indicates  as 
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eorteet  and  practical  experi^ence  proves  to  be  correct,  and  though 

they  may  lose  in  one  direction  they  will  gain  in  another.    Think 

what  this  Goutioent  was  a  little  more  than  &  century  ago,  when 

Captain  Cook  or  Governor  Phillip  Hret  vlaiteil  it.     I  auppose  the 

whole  place  was   not  worth  20.s.,  while  now  you  canjiot  calculate 

its  -valne  except  in  figures  which  bafile  the  imagination,     Why 

ahould  not  that  valufl  belong  to  the  people  who  made  it?     In 

Australia,  we  see,   not  in  one  generation  hut  in   twelve  months 

Bometimee,  landa  that  areyalueleaa  inereaaiEg  ten-,  twenty-,  or  even 

ft  hundredfold,  not  through  the  energy  of  the  people  who  own  them, 

bub  through  the  expenditure  of  public  money  or  the  disoovery 

of  some  latent  natural  r^soiuae,  and  we  ask  ourselves  why  some 

portion  of  that  Stftte-eamGd  incr-ement  elionld  not  go  bacli  to  the 

State.     When  we  are  told  this  is  Socialism,  and  that  wa  ought  to 

encourage  thrift,  we  may  reply  by  remindiBg  you  of  what  happened 

in  New  South  Wales,   where  a.  man  who  was  sentenced  to  twenty 

years'  imprisonment  for  a  veiy  bad  crime  found,  when  he  came  out 

of  jail,  that  an   estate  he  had  inherited  near  Sydney,  and  wllioh 

was  tali  l>ush  when  he   went  into  jail,  was  worth  .£20,000.     He 

was  afterwards  held  up  to  the  community  at  a  ripe  old  age  as  an 

example  of  virtue  and  thrift.     Mr.  James  is  perfectly  right  when  he 

says  that  you  cannot  have  any  steady  flow  of  immigrants  in  any  new 

country  unless  you  have  the  land  to  offer,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that 

quite  recently  an  Immigration  League  haa  been  founded  iomy  own 

State  (N.S. Wales),  which  is  asking  for  the  assistance  of  charitable 

and  emigration  agencies  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  London. 

What  response  we  are  to  give  60  that  request,  and  how  we  can  most 

satisfactorily  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  League,  is  a  question  not 

easy   to   answer,    but    the   request  has   come   from   a   thoroughly 

rcHpouBible  body  in  N.S. Wales  that  all  Australians  in  London  and 

all  interested  should  do  something  to  divert  the  atream  of  emigration 

towards  Australia.     They  inform  us  tliat  a  committer  of.  business 

men  haa  been  establiahed,  with  plenty  of  funds,  who  will  see  that 

any  iinmigrant  obtains  a  billet  which  he  ia  fit  to  occupy  without 

any  delay,  whether  he  is  an  artisan  or  a  labourer.     It  eeema  to  nte 

it  is  not  of  much  use  to  form  a  committee  here  if  it  involves  having 

offices  and  advertising  and  merely  parading  ourselves,  but  I  think 

organ isatiou3  already  in  existence   might  be  approached  by  those 

interested  and  asked  to  give  the  information  which  is  at  the  disposal 

of  the  Agents-General  and  others.     I  would  just  like  to  say  this, 

further,    especially   with   regard   to   a   cable  which  b&B  appeared 

in  the  papers  to-day,   that  if   the    Commonwealth   revenue    from 
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Cuatoma  is  decreaeed  there  is  only  one  source  ftora  wMch  tbey  oan 
get  reveniiQ,  an-d  that  ia  from  the  land — not  from  tlie  persoiiB  who 
are  ■working'  the  land,  bub  those  who  are  holding  with  a  view  to 
reap  profit  ia  tlie  futare  from  the  growth  o£  the  population.  If 
a  federal  land  tax,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  papers  ag  a  possible 
feature  of  the  new  pi-ogramme,  should  be  introdaoed,  I  belieTe 
it  will  be  the  forerunner  of  as  largo  a  streani  of  immigratioti  as 
fertilised  Australia  even  m  the  goldfields  time  or  in  the  eighties. 
There  ia  one  other  raatter  to  which  I  must  allude.  If  Australia  is 
to  have  a  proper  stream  of  iminigranta  she  mnst  be  represented  in 
Great  Britain  by  a  responsible  official  able  to  apeak  the  voice  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  I  can  speak  of  this  in  the  presence  of  Sir  John 
Fon'eet  the  rnore  freely  because  my  name  has  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  this  office  almost  as  freely  as  his,  and  with  juet 
as  little  ju^tificatioa.  Australia  has  sulfeied  from  the  lack  of 
some  one  who  can  voice  the  opinions,  not  of  this  State  or  of  that, 
bub  who  can  speak  for  Australia  as  a  whole,  as  the  High  Com- 
missioner  for  Canada  Bpeaks  for  th'e  DomiBiou.  It  k  all  the  more 
important  that  appointment  should  be  mude  when  we  reeolleot  that 
two  or  three  years  ago  an  Orcier  in  Council  was  passed  providing 
that  tha  High  Coramisaionera  of  Canada  and  of  Auetraha  when 
appointed  should  be  members  of  a  sub- committee  of  the  Cabinet 
of  fireat  Britain  to  advise  on  matters  of  commercial  and  Imperial 
impofftanc*— a  committee  which  perhaps  may  constitute  the  gdvra 
nf  an  Imperial  Couiioil  which  in  the  future  would  bind  together 
the  whole  Empire.  Every  month's  di-lay  in  the  appointment  to 
that  great  oflice  of  State  is  a  disadvantage  to  Australia,  and  holds 
her  back  in  that  fair  and  legitimate  competition  for  immigrants 
of  British  race  in  which  she  is  engaged  with  all  the  other  bra.nche8 
of  the  Empire, 

Mr.  E.  T.  ScAMMELL  :  Being  interested  more  especially  in 
Weatem,  Australia,  I  would  like  to  state,  with  reference  to  the 
obRervations  of  Ml".  Napier,  that  we  also,  and  Australia  generally, 
can  offer  to  young  men  similar  advantages  to  those  which  he  has 
mentioned  in  regard  to  New  Sealand.  I  was  glad  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Wise  said  about  the  proposal  of  the  Immigration  League.  It 
is  an  excellent  idea  that  useful  settlers  should  be  helped  on  their 
arrival  in  Australia.  H  n.  committet;  can  be  f<irTU«d  here  to  assist 
this  plan  so  much  the  better.  I  am  glad  Mr.  James  has  presented 
so  well  the  historical  account  of  Australian  immigrnition,  but  we 
want  not  only  the  historical  aspect ;  we  want,  as  Sir  John  Forrest 
sayg,  to  "look  forward,"  and  in  the  debate  to-night  we  have  had 
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the  opportucit;  of  anticipatiiig  vbat  Austntliati  iiuiiiigrH.tton  may 
become  in  the  future. 

The  Chaikman  (the  Earl  of  Jersey,  (i.CB.,  G.C.M.G.)  :  I  have 
now  to  propone  tliat  we  give  a  hparty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  James, 
I  think  we  are  vt^Fy  much  indtibteci  to  him,  if  only  because  he  has 
given  the  opporMinity  for  the  diacusaion  of  a  variety  of  subjects. 
In  fact,  Eklmost  every  aubject  caQ&ected  with  AastraUa  has  betm 
diaeussiiii  except,  perhape,  crickot.  I  quite  agree  that  the  qae&tion 
of  the  land  laws  must  always,  to  a  certiain  eitent,  atfect  those 
who  may  becom*  immigraiita.  TbiB  qtteftion  is  alao  exceedingly 
important  to  those  who  may  have  iovestad  their  moocj  there.  But 
I  quite  agree  that  every  country  munt  approach  thfiae  eiilijects  from 
its  own  point  of  view.  As  long  ae  they  are  dealt  with  in  an  honest 
and  honourable  manner  I  do  not  think  people  need  fear,  and  in 
Australia  I  feel  confident  that  whatever  measures  may  be  ujider- 
taken  will  be  undortaken  with  a  full  uensG  of  the  reBponaibility 
which  must  attach  to  any  Government  or  Parliament  which  tries 
to  st^ttle  tbem.  I  hope  they  will  be  dealt  with  in  that  spirit  of  con- 
aideration  for  the  interests  of  all  couc«rned  whioh  has  hitherto 
distinguished  British  legislation.  It  seoma  to  me  the  real  question 
is,  in  what  wa,y  Australia  <:an  b^at  attract  to  its  shores  &  good  class 
of  imniigi'ants.  I  do  not  agree  with  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  that  there 
are  many  of  those  whom  we  have  aometimes  seen  perambulating  the 
streets  cbpo  by  here  who  are  exactly  thoss  beat  atlitflii  to  go  to 
Auatralia.  I  should  tliiu.k,  to  begin  with,  that  they  would  create  a 
rather  bad  impression  as  bo  the  bone  and  sinew  of  thia  cuunbry. 
What  I  think  is  wanted  in  Auatralia  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
when  people  go  out  they  can  speedily  find  places  on  the  land.  It 
does  not  rest  entirely  with  the  Commonwealth  Government.  The 
Governments  of  each  Stats  must  try— and  T  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  they  are  trying — to  make  auch  arrangements  as  will 
attracli  settlers  upon  the  laud,  and  that  is  whal;  will  help  to 
strengthen  AuHtralia  generally,  I  sea  from  the  telegrams  that  at 
the  conference  of  the  Premiers  this  question  of  immigration  has 
been  discuseed,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  readiness  on.  the  part  o£  the 
Premiers  and  the  Prime  Minister  to  work  together  in  this  direetLon, 
If  they  will  all  pull  together  I  have  no  doulit  there  will  he  a  good 
result,  I  am  not  quite  certain  what  can  be  done  in  this  country. 
Though  if  there  happens  to  ha  a  particularly  good  man  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  him  leave  Great  Britain,  still  I 
know  there  are  good  people  who  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  would 
be  glad  to  go  out ;  and  it  is  no  use  telling  them  tojgo  unlcBS  you 
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tell  them  what  to  eKpect*  I  hope  that  Sir  John  Forrest  will  be 
abl*  to  take  the  feeling  of  this  maeting  when  be  goes  back  to 
Australia.  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  in  Australia  that  people 
will  not  go  out  meitelj  on  the  chs.Qce.  They  muat  know  aomething 
deSnite,  and  if  that  something  detinite  can  be  told  them  in  this 
country  I  tliink  you  will  find  plenty  of  people  ready  to  go.  It  is 
a  long  and  espeneive  journey,  and  therefore,  pBrhapl3^  people  are 
inclined  to  see  if  they  cannot  be  helped  to  go  out.  It  might 
perhaps  be  possible  for  the  Government  of  the  different  States  to 
arrange  that  the  paBaage-money  should  not  be  quite  bo  high  as  it  ia 
now,  for  undoubtedly  that  must  act  aa  a  detecrent  to  many  people. 
T  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  everything  that  fell  from  Sir  Fowell 
Bnxtoa.  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  a  white  Australia,  1  do  not 
loi  &  moment  think  that  the  governing  people  in  tbie  country 
would  wish  for  their  entreatiea  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
interlece  with  the  due  aiad  i-ight  tEcjvelopment  of  Australia.  I  do 
not  think  that  pressure  would  ever  b*  put  on  Austraiia  by  whatever 
Government  might  be  in  power  in  this  country.  There  are  many 
reaeona  into  ■which  I  need  not  enter  why  Australia  should  protect 
itself  against  alien  races,  aud  thoug^h  it  may  take  a  long  time  for 
the  country  to  be  thoroughly  peopled,  depend  upon  it  it  will  be 
better  for  the  future,  to  which  all  of  us  look  forward  as  the  deetiny 
of  Australia,  that  that  future  should  be  delayed,  and  that  she  should 
develop  slowly,  than  that  she  should  be  filled  up  by  tbe  inrush  of 
races  alisn  to  our  own.  Peopled  by  tliowe  who  are  born  and  bred 
ther€,  and  increased  by  those  who  will  go  there  from  this  country 
Anatralia.  will  have  a  great  future,  and  m\l  help  the  Empire  in 
many  ways.  This  is  why  I  want  Australia  to  remain  a.  white 
Austraha,  and  that  inducements  should  be  held  out  to  people  to  go 
froPl  thig  country  to  help  forward  her  destiny,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  that  she  is  not  looked  upon  askance  in  the  Mother 
Ooantry. 

Mr.  .Jambs  :  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  vote  aii3  my 
gratitude  for  youf  patieat  attention.  My  object  in  this  address  has 
been  to  explain  Australia's  position  in  relation  to  immigration.  On 
that  point  esist  bo  many  miseonceptiong  that  I  was  anxious  to  place 
before  you  the  facta — to  show  that  there  was  an  exceptional  flow 
of  immigration  until  189S,  and  that  the  practical  eeB.'iation  flioce  is 
due  to  other  than  legislative  causes.  1  do  not  refer  to  tho  policy 
of  the  future.  That  is  for  the  Australians  to  decide,  and  must  be 
discufiHed  on  the  spot ;  it  would  le  impertinent  to  diacusB  at  thia 
end   a   queBtion   upon   which   the    Augtralian    elector    mugt    giva 
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jiidgiuent,  and  in  connection  with  which  arguments  should  be 
addressed  to  them  in  Australia — not  lectures  aimed  at  them  in 
London.  In  passing  from  this  Paper  I  desire  to  make  one 
matter  clear — namely,  that,  although  the  land  question  is  the 
dominant  factor  affecting  immigration,  and  will  remain  so  whilst 
we  are  so  largely  primary  producers,  it  is  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion which  has  alone  forced  the  solution  or  attempted  solution  of 
our  land  problems.  As  it  has  been  in  the  past  so  will  it  be  in  the 
future.  In  Australia  there  is  too  great  a  readiness  in  some  quarters 
to  ignore  this  vital  fact  and  to  imagine  that  the  land  question  can 
be  settled  academically  without  the  pressure  of  a  practical  and 
visible  need  for  its  solution.  If  Australian  immigration  is  to  wait 
until  our  land  laws  are  perfect  we  shall  never  advance.  Immigra- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  will  soon  improve  those  laws  by  forcing 
their  shortcomings  on  the  public  view.  We  need  both  policies  put 
into  force,  as  neither  can  succeed  without  the  other. 
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Thk  Auiiiukl  DitiJier  of  tbe  iDRtitube  was  held  at  tbe  Wbiteliaill 
Booms,    Hiitel   Mi^tropole,  on    Wednesday.    April   2->.   1906.     The 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  K.G.,  G.C.3.I.,  G.C.I.E..  Secretar; 
of  Statt  for  ihe  Coloniea,  preejded. 
The  [ulIowiBg  ia  a  complete  list  of  tboee  present : — 

SnhTij  a'  BcckeLt.  W.  Aclon-AdBnui,  W.  AdarnBon.  C.M.G..  Ht.  Hon.  Lord 
Aijt|ithill,0,C.r».I..G.C.r.E..  Sir-lohn  AjuierMin,  K.CM.G.,  .Major  W.  AnstrntliM. 
Ursy.  M.l'.,  H,  B.  Arliiillmot.  W.  F,  Scott  ArmBlrong.  O,  F.  ArmyUge,  D.  T. 
hrimciilnrhirif:,  H.  M.'A»lit<in,  V.  Altenijoruu^ti,  Dclavim  C.  Batle.  OeoTfe 
Heiilliam.  Ut.lKrly  Bell.  H.  F.  Btilingbunit,  Sir  Artliar  llircti,  E.C.M.U..  Coloael 
Bir  William  S.  Biesi^l.  K-Cl.E.,  J.  U.  U09U;  11.  A,  Uc-sanqitet.  Adrairft]  Sit  N. 

IJnWflen'Srniti],  K.C.H.,   C.    H.    tirjulburne,   Leonuivl    iJrpiJSej-,   P.  L.  G,  ItriSger, 

LUiil..Cd.  W,  T.  BridRes,  It.A.V,  C.  K.  Urii^ht,  C.M.G.,  Major  R.  Q.  T.  Briglil, 
t;,M.G..  Itt.  Hco.  W.  Si.  .1.  OJcoilrick,  A-  Bruce-loy.  G.  E.  Bockle,  W.  Bnlpitt, 
Hir  Heni-y  Bulwer.  O.aM.O.,  J.  F.  Huwtnll.  Major  llursliill,  R.  E.  Bu«h,  Rt. 
Hf)!i.  SjiJrif J  HuxIoik  M.!'.,  Dentiinnd  Hjrne.  Wm.  Chftiuberifl.Jn,  F.  S.  Coohraiie, 
J.  O.  CiiliriBr,.  O.M.G..  l>r.  Cooks-,  B,  A,  COi-iier,  W.  F.  Caunliops,  H.  Beitrum 
Cos.  <;.ll,,  Cfipt.  W.  K.  Creitwdl,  K.N„  C.M.O..  A.  CuiininKhaoi,  H.  Ciirtis- 
[loiineUi  H.  H.  CiirliM-BeniieU,  C  CKarnikow,  !>.  Ft.  Daiigar,  F.  fL  Uaiisur. 
'I',  F.  iJn-litliMtili,  v..  It.  DfivBDii,  H,  H,  Dawea,  Martniia  de  Bucv,  C.  F,  de  Nord- 
wiill.  [),  C.  ,]f  Wiiivl,  V.  C,  IJick,  Heoffrey  Dmge,  Fre.l  JJiUto'n,  H.  H.  Uuttoii, 
U,  H.  I'M-iiondMon.  F.  W,  Eiiiett,  W.  T.  EnKlotiold,  W.  Heolt  Fell,  Frekc  Field, 
1.1,  Finlayion.  Alj^i-riwri  Fisher.  Hurt-I't  Fry,  J,  Goodliffe,  Major-Gen.  yir  Henry 
Ui-"..n,  K-UB.!.,  GM-.  Ctpt.  H.  R.  Green,  E.  HaarUeiclier,  J.  Hardy,  K.  T. 
HitrrluMOn,  Hit  Jtitafu  Eliiy.  K.C.M.G.,  Capt.  A.  HiL^e>i-SiidltT,  Cnlanpl  Sir  JiLinea 
HByriK-Huclirar,  K.C.M.fi.,  .Imneu  Heiirl,  F.  E.  HesHS,  Dr.  A.  P.  Hillier,  Rt  Hon. 
Mir  All^LTt  Hiiiie.  K.C-M.d.,  H.  TyUtcm-HodgBon,  Beriuini  HnHand,  C.B.,  John 
Mc)|iliin».,  I.ii'iit.  Ji.  H.  H'jiiierii,  K.N,,  H.  C.  Hull,  OtnrifB  HimiplirEjs,  W.  R. 
Hniit,  Hir  lliivid  IIuiiLit.  K.C.M-G,.  Mii.Jor-Geii.  Hir  Kilwuril  HuUwi.  K.C.M.G., 
11,11.,  G  (1,  .lacli,  fii'iirjiP  .[iiinicBOti.  C.M.O.,  Hir  John  .1- Jenkins,  nt.  Hon.  the 
l"',iiri  ill  .loi'Hi'.v.  ir.C.h.,  0,C,M.G.,  K.  O.  JoliiiHun,  O,  Lawson  Johnalnii,  SyJiiej 
JiiliimU'ri,  IIdii,  Hyiluuy  T,  Jones,  F.  II.  KunAall,  Admiral  Sir  Witi,  Kennedy, 
K,fl.U„  O,  I,oit{li  KiriK.  a.  UauKlftH  Kirg,  T1.,N.B-,  Et.  Hon,  J-ord  Kinnnird,  Bt. 
H1.111.  l.hi>  Kiirl  of  Kintore,  G.IJ.M.G.,  IlDlicrlaon  LawEon,  B.  W.  Levy,  H.  P. 
l-uvy,  Llobtvrl  l.lLt,!i.j.)lin,  F.  Gnihain  I.loyd,  J,  G.  Y.  Lowson.  C.  I'.  ],iieae,  C.B., 
K.  ,J.ll.  Miiciirthiir.  K.  T.  MacilloTiriell,  Sir  George  S.  MackenKio,K.C.W.G.,  C.B., 
Ihiii^liLH  McLemi.  .1.  M.  MiiciiiairiLn,  Vi^^D-Admlral  W.  F.  S.  Mitnn,  A.E.  Mepsar, 
Rijbi'rl  Mllkir,  Itl,.  Flrv.  Miulimi  MoiitgoiiiBry.  A.  Moor  Ita.dri.iicl.  S.  Vuiighan 
M.irHiiii,  r;.  \.  II.  MoMi'iitlial,  G.  J.  H.  MoseiiHiiil.  H,  B.  Mosienllml,  W.  Mosen- 
llijil,  (lri|Pl,  tl,  MiiH(.|nn,n,  H.li,,  W.  -f.  Niipier,  John  Niriaon,  Robert  Nivison,  8ir 
I'l,  nidiitiinin'  Nulhon,  li,0  M.O.,  It.  0,  NtiabiU,  fiinipncin  Newliind.  F.  A.  Obeyeafi- 
iiorii,  il.  M.  (I'MivlliPiiiu,  C.M-0.  |fictriit»rj)',  H,  Gli[]liant.  Hir  Montagu  OiDttian- 
iioy.  G.O.M.G.,  K,(J.II.,  I.M.O.,  Cyloiiel  Miiortrtliur  Oiiblew,  J.  Wilson  Owen, 
I)r,  (I.  B,  I'lU'kln,  C.M.G.,  Sir  J,  \t<>i"ir  IVriington,  R.  0,  I'cnnej,  K-  VV.  I'erka, 
M.l'.,  Ilw.in  C.  I'lilli|i)i»,   M.l'.,   Bir   Fr-idfifick    I'allook,   Burt.,  EditJMn.l   PttUar, 

in. H  I'owLill,  Dr.   inir.liu,  1U.  Hon.  the  Eurl   of  RH.nfdi'ly,  G.C.M.G,  C.  R. 

ll(>ii.'vlHim.  KJr  Wiiliiini  Rohiiinoii,  G.O.M.O..  Ciipt  A.  Rose,  C,  D.  Rosp,  M.I'., 
0,  F.  .llnilMii,0,  Itiiiifi.MiirtPn,  T,  J.  IlilSHeU.  E.  Biitnion,  Leslie  SBSidtiraon.  H. 
WiHWi-iiliMliKi.  W.  V.  SfivogB,  K.  T.  Soamra*ll,  F.  P.  M.  SobUber,  Q.  Addiaon 
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Scott,  WkIUi  Sbacpe,  Frei  Shelford.  Charies  Short.  George  Skde,  Liout.-Col. 
Sir  Gerard  Smith,  K.C-M.G.,  E.  A.  Smith -He  wse,  Ha-rrj  Soiajpon,  A.  G,  Bpeke, 
E-e)ir-Aclniiral  H.  Stewart,  Ht.  Hsn.  Lofd  Stratheooa,  O.C.M.O.,  G.  Stu*g6bn,  His 
Gfiice  the  Archbishop  of  Bjdiif y,  Li-euL-Cn],  Sir  Ilioharii  Tcmpla,  Bart.,  CLE., 
P.  Ten nys&n- Cole,  J.  W.  Thomas,  8.  rfe  CouR'y  Thompson,  A.  Tiofcle,  Major 
S.  R,  TiniBon,  V.D.,  Sir  "WiUiDJn  H.  TTOtcihec.  K.C.M.G.,  H.  Trevor,  K.  J. 
Turner,  W.  C,  Tyndaie.  Dr.  Verdon,  A.  E.  Wiilker,  Edimmd  Walker,  Frunk 
Walker.  H.  de  H.  Walker,  M.P..  E.  A.  WdUce.  Wm.  Wa.!lft[;e.  C.M.G.,  F.  J. 
Wftring,  C.M.G.,  Colonel  Sir  Gharlua  WaMoti,  K.G.M.G.,  C,B.,  W.  Weddel, 
rredmok  White.  J.  P.  White,  W.  Wright.  Colonel  A,  C.  Tate,  Sir  Frederick 
Young.  K.CM.G..  Colonel  .1.  H.  Young. 

The  Guests  were  reoeiTed  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  the  following 
Vice-Presidents  and  OounoillorB  :  — 

Vice-Pri^sidenU  :  The  Efivi  of  Jci-aey,  Q.C.B.,  G.CM.G.,  Lord  Stratlicoria  nuri 
Mount  Royal,  G.O.M.G..  Hir  Hetii-y  E.  G.  Bulwet,  G.C.M.G.,  Hir  FrederLok 
Tcung,  K.C.M.G.  GontictUora :  Atimirid  Sir  Nuthiiniel  Buwdcii -Smith,  K.O.fi., 
J.  G.  Colmer,  Esq.,  C.M.G..  F.  H.  DnnKar.  Esq..  Fr^'deriek  Diitton,  V.aq., 
Mn-pr- General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I ,  C.B.,  Alfred  P.  Hillier.  Rki]..  B.A., 
M.D.,  the  Kiiiht  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Oeorfo  H.  Ma.okpn7.ie, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  S.  Viiughon  MorKn.Tt,  Esi|..  Sir  K.  Montague  Nelson.  K.CM.G.. 
Sir  MontKgu  F.  Ommminej.  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  Dr.  0.  II.  Purkin,  C.M.fi. 

The  hall  was  deeorateJ  with  the  flags  of  the  variotia  parta  of  the 
Empire  and  that  of  the  Institute,  bearing  the  motto  "  The  King  and 
United  Empire." 

Hia  Grace  the  Ardibialiop  of  Sydney  aaid  gcace. 

The  Chairman  propoeed  "  Hia  M&jeBty  the  King,"  which  wob 
dtdy  honoured. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ar,»T!BT  H.  Hemr,  K.C.M.G.  ;  I  have  tJie 
honour — and  I  consider  it  a  "very  high  honour  indeed—  to  prnpoEC 
the  toaet  of  "H.M,  Queen  Aleisandra,  their  Royal  HighnosBeB  the 
Prince  and  PrineeBS  of  Wales,  and  the  other  iBembers  of  the  Eojnl 
Family."  No  words  from  me  are  necesfiary  to  enRure  an  enthusi- 
astic recoption  for  this  toast,  eirpecially  at  a  gathering  such  &e  thin, 
representative  as  it  is  of  all  parta  of  the  Empire,  for  1  vontiiro  to 
affirm  that  nowhere  is  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  of 
love  for  the  Royal  Family  stronger  and  inor*  firmly  implanted 
than  it  is  in  the  ColonieH  and  in  the  outlying  portionR  of  H.M.'r 
Dominiona.  I  shall  not  atlempt  to  dilate  upon  the  many  anil 
great  virtues  of  our  beloved  Queen,  who,  by  her  goodness,  her 
graGiousnesiB.  her  deep  sympathy  with  all  who  arc  suffering  or  in 
diatress,  and  liy  her  womanUne;*B.  has  endeared  herBelf  to  all  her 
people,  aud  whose  place  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  invt  h&a  each 
year  become  morei  and  more  firmly  satablished.  May  she  live  long 
to  adorn  the  throne  and  to  he  the  idol  oE  the  nation.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  whom  we  all  are  proud  to  have  as  Preaident  of  the  BoyoJ 
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Colonifll  Inatitnte,  tbe  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  gther  members  o£ 
the  Koyal  Family  are  -worthilj  foUovying  the  noble  example  aet 
them  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  they  are  daily  showing  the  deep 
interGst  they  take  in  nil  tliat  appertains  to  tha  welfai-e  aiitl  prograaa 
of  all  parts  and  all  peoples  of  H.M.'s  dominions.  The  PrincB 
and  PrincesB  of  Wales,  who  a  few  years  ago  vtailed  all  the  most 
important  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  have  Feeently  paid  a  prolongei 
visit  to  our  great  Indian  Empire  ;  and  aa  in  the  Colonies  they  were 
received  with  cathuaiasm  and  earned  fjoldeo  opinioaa  wherevec 
they  went,  so  the  same  thing  has  occurred  in  connection  with  their 
tour  in  India.  The  Duke  and  Ducheaa  of  Oonnanght,  accompanied 
by  theii  daughter,  have  just  completed  an  extended  tour  tbroug-b- 
out  South  Afrieaf  whilst  their  son  is  honouring  the  great  Dominion 
of  Canada  with  a  visit  TheasvisitB  are  of  incalculable  advantage  in 
every  way,  and  we  truab  that  not  only  will  they  continue  but  that 
they  will  be  of  increasing  frequency  iu  the  future.  In  giving  you 
the  toast  o£  "  H.M,  Queen  Alexandra,  tbeir  Boyal  Highnesses  tha 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  membera  of  tha  Royal 
Family"  I  say,  happy  indeed  ia  the  nation  that  is  blessed  not  only 
with  such  a  lung  as  Ours,  but  also  with  such  a  Qaeen  and  such  a 
Royal  Family. 

Dr.  Geo,  E.  Parkin,  C.M.G.  :  There  la  a  sense,  I  think,  and  in 
some  Ways  ^  striking  sense,  in  which  One  could  say  that  no  toaat 
that  could  he  proposed  here  this  evening,  not  even  the  toast  of  the 
King  and  Royal  Family,  or  the  toast  of  the  United  Empire,  has  a 
deeper  meaniDg  for  us  who  are  assembled  to-aig'ht,  and  for  all 
British  People,  than  the  toast  that  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
propose,  that  of  "  The  Imperial  Forces  " — the  Navy,  the  Army,  and 
the  Auxiliary  for^jeB  of  the  Empire,  It  may  aeem  somewhat  strong 
to  put  the  case  in  that  way,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  you  that 
the  claim  la  not  an  exaggerated  one.  For  what  are  the  Imperial 
Foroaa  ?  Are  they  not  that  bulwark  of  trained  power  hy  land  and 
sea  which  our  nation  has  built  up  to  give  security  to  our  Empire 
and  its  institutioae,  and  to  give  dignity  and  efiectiveness  to  the 
Throne — that  Throne  v/hich  holds  its  commanding  position  in 
this  country  because  it  ia  the  supreme  expression  of  the  national 
will?  Great  iustitutione,  and  Colonial  organisations  such  aa 
thia,  the  united  Empire — of  which  all  lliinlting  men  of  our  race 
dream  aa  the  goal  of  our  patriotic  expectations  and  htipea — 
these  would  eoon  vanish  if  it  were  not  for  the  Imperial  forces, 
on  which  they  must  ultimately  rely.  Thus  whether  it  is  the 
Throne  or  our  great  Colonial  organisations,  or  the  Empire  itself. 
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all   thsBB  depend    upon   those   IinpuriaJ    Forces   in  wboae  honour 
I  wish  you  to  lirink  tliig  toast. 

I  think  I  may  say  ia  thig.  Institute  that  thers  is  no  one  to  whom 
the  splendid  traditions  of  our  Navy  anct  Army  appeal  with  more 
mtenso  reality  than  tbey  do  to  ue  irbo  have  been  boi'D  and  brought 
up  oil  the  oiitekirta  of  the  Empire.  There  la  a  leason  for  this. 
We  linow  well  how  onr  Empire  was  made.  A  diatiugiuahed 
Australian  writer,  Dr.  Fitchett,  has  written  a  book  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  British  boy,  called  "Deeds  that  W-on 
the  Empire."  Now  I  am  convinced  that  he  wrote  that  book  with 
the  one  thought  in  bis  mind  that  the  highest  and  best  inspiration 
that  be  eould  give  to  the  young  and  growing  generations  in  the 
different  lands  in  which  our  people  live  would  be  to  make  them 
understand  the  sacritices  and  the  courage,  the  energy  and  the 
patriotic  apirit  which  have  gone  to  the  building  up  of  this  JCmpire. 
This  is  why  we  appreciate  it,  and  want  to  teach  it  to  our  younger 
generationa.  Our  older  generations,  I  think,  know  it  airendy.  Who 
that  reads  our  history  but  ia  tliriUed  with  the  story  of  Waterloo 
and  Trafalgar  and  a  hundred  other  fields  and  fights  in  which  the 
soldiers  and  wailots  of  tbia  country  hava  not  only  laid  the  fouaila- 
tiona  of  this  great  Empire  but  set  an  example  for  all  the  ages  and 
times  of  patriotic  duty  ?  If  this  is  felt  anywhere,  it  is  felt  in  the 
Colonies.  I  have  travelled  in  them  far  and  ^vide,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  versa  in  our  English  language  which  appeala  more  to 
our  inmost  spirit  than  the  magnitieent  verae  of  Browning  in  which, 
aftoi;  describing  himself  with  Trafa.lg-ar  full  in  front,  St.  Vincent 
on  one  side  and  Gibraltar  on  the  other,  be  '■'xclainis,  "  Here  and  here 
did  England  help  me.  How  can  I  help  England  ?  Say."  This  ia 
the  question  which  rises  to  the  thinldng  Colonial  mind,  and  though 
the  answer  sometimes  seems  long  in  coming  the  apirit  is  there,  and 
it  will  find  its  way.  I  have  spoken  of  the  great  traditions  of  our 
race.  These  traditions  are  now  getting  scattered  freely  through 
your  great  outer  Empire  aa  tbey  are  htre  at  home.  In  the  large 
college  over  which  I  h«d  the  honour  to  preside  for  many  yeara  in 
Canada  thf  most  precious  treasure  we  had  was  one  which  Eton  oe 
Harrow  or  any  of  your  great  public  schools  might  have  been  proud 
to  have.  We  had  in  our  poaHSBaion  tho  Victoria  Cross  and  the 
Bword  of  Colont'I  Dunn,  an  old  achobir  of  our  Upper  Canada  college. 
The  cross  was  given  bim,  T  believe,  by  the  vote  of  his  comrades  as 
the  bravest  of  the  brave  in  the  famoua  thacgo  of  the  Six  Hundred 
at  Balaclava,  On  our  walls,  again,  waa  a  picture  of  our  founder, 
Sir    John   Colborne,    afterwards    Lord    Seaton,  and   I   need    not 
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mention  to  my  military  friends  present  the  pact  wbich,  hiatoiians 
now  assign  to  bim  in  the  laet  decisive  atrnggle  which  aettled  theti«ld 
of  Waterloo.  It  was  perhaps  the  poaaession  of  these  treasurea,  to 
aay  nothing  of  tha  niemoriBs  of  Wolfe  uod  Brock,  of  Qiieeustown 
Heights  and  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  which  brought  it  about 
that  seventy  of  the  old  boys  of  the  college  volunteered  for  the 
South  African  war,  and  of  tliese  ono  brought  back  a  second 
Victoria  Cross  to  add  to  the  trophies  of  the  school.  I  need  not 
tell  joa  how  in  the  last  great  atiijggle  through  which  the  Empire 
had.  to  pass  these  fighting  traditions  have  been  sliared  by  Australia, 
by  New  Zealand,  that  little  island  only  the  size  of  thiH,  which  sent 
its  ten  contingents  one  after  the  other  in  swift  succession,  and 
by  other  partg  of  tha  Empire.  Nor  need  I  allude  to  the  presence 
here  to-night  of  our  diatinguiahed  friend  Lord  fltrathcona,  who 
at  his  sole  expense  sent  a  whole  rogiment  of  loyal  CaoiadiaQa 
out  to  South  Africa.  So  we  are  all  one  in  sharing  these  great 
traditions  of  the  Imperial  forces,  and  the  thought  of  what  they  have 
done  thrills  us  juat  us  it  does  you  h«re  at  the  centre  of  the  Euipire. 
Bat  it  is  not  enough  to  look  only  at  the  traditions  of  the  paet 
when  we  toast  the  Imperial  forces.  The  equally  important  quealion 
which  occurs  to  «very  rejecting  man  when  he  speaks  of  them 
is  what  they  are  going  to  be  in  the  future.  Wo  are  standing  at 
a  turning  point  of  our  nation's  history  in  this  respect.  A  great 
poet  has  pic-tured  England  ag  a  Weary  Titan  bearing  on  shoulders 
immense  what  be  calls  the  "  too  vast  orb  of  hsr  fate,"  and  there 
are  few  thinking  men,  looking  at  this  aniall  island  with  its  forty 
millions  of  people  pitted  against  the  sixty,  eighty,  or  oVfiD  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  that  confront  her,  who  will  not  ask  at 
times  whether  the  load  she  bears  is  not  too  heavy.  That  is  one 
o(  the  most  serious  problema  the  gtatesmen  of  our  Empire  at  home 
and  abroad  have  to  face.  Some  things  begin  to  show  themselves 
ck^arly  on  the  horizon  of  the  nutional  mind.  One  point  seems 
clear.  It  will  not  be  on  the  old  lines  but  on  new  we  must  proceed. 
This  old  Empire,  with  a  standing  army  which  has  existed  ever 
since  1088,  with  a  Navy  steadily  develo'ping  ever  since  "the 
spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,"  has  got  on  fixed  lines  suited  to 
the  conntry,  But  in  military  mattora,  as  in  other  things,  you  can- 
aot  es.pact  that  you  are  going  to  put  tha  new  wine  of  these  young 
demooraoieB  into  the  old  bottles  of  an  an^'ieut  system.  The 
probability  Is  that  new  metlioda  must  be  adopted.  For  a  long  time 
yet  perbapa  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Mother-land  muat  be  the 
oentral  fighting  force  in  Europe  and  Asia  at  least.     Both  Army 
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fund  Navy  must,  be  kept   up  to  a   slandard  of  power  sufficient  for 
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purpose.  Wo  one  deBiree  peace  more  than  the  people  of  tbia 
Empirfi;  it  is  to  out  intcTest,  tha  intereat  of  the  gi-eatest  eora- 
msTcial  peuplc  of  tbe  world.  But  si  via  pacevh  'f^orti  beUwn, 
would  seem  to  liold  abnoat  as  true  to-^ay  as  ever.  Sir  JoIiq  Seelej 
has  pointed  oat  that  almost  every  one  of  the  great  wars  of  tbe  laBt 
two  liuntired  years  has  arisen  upon  commercial  issues,  and  tlie 
soldiet  lias  only  been  tbe  iuBlrument  of  the  merchant.  That  la 
almost  aa  true  to-day.  When  thn  greateet  couimereial  rival  wo 
have  uover  loses  an  opportunity  of  telling-  the  world  that  hta  sword 
is  sharp  and  ready,  and  bis  people  that  bh^j  ma^t  keep  it  so,  it  is 
not  thu  time  for  ua  to  drop  into  a  peace  at  any  price  people,  for- 
getting Bucli  things  aa  tlieee.  We  have  seen  lately  a  heroic  little 
nation  facing  one  of  the  graatest  iu  tbe  world.  Short  ebrift  .Tapan 
would  have  bai3  in  the  recent  cotitost  if  abe  had  relied  upon  talldng 
of  peace  instead  of  perfecting  her  mibtary  and  naval  organisations. 
It  ia  well  to  remind  Ourselves  also  what  we  British  people  o-we  to 
tbe  prescience  of  Japan — what  we  owe  as  rtsgarda  our  poeition 
in  Asia  to  tbe  f&ct  that  these  ^leople  were  prepared  to  meet  that 
great  uatiomU  emergency.  Suppose  to-day  Uusaia  were  planted  in 
command  of  the  Pacitic  anil  were  pressing  on  China,  what  would 
be  the  anxieties  and  expenaes  entailed  on  this  country?  So  we 
maat  learn  our  k^ssou  from  this  about  Imperial  forces.  A  uation 
which  hag  vast  reaponsibility  muat  have  vast  power.  It  took  the 
AmerLCiLD  people  a  hundred  years  to  come  up  with  thia  idea,  tub 
wien  1  was  in  Waghington  lately  md  saw  some  thousands  of  men 
working  day  and  night  on  guns  alone  1  imderstood  that  the  United 
Statea  had  begun  to  see  that  a  nation  cannot  live  merely  by 
growing  rich  without  having  a  means  of  enforcing  ite  will  and 
protecting  itself. 

I  believe  that  oar  fiu-tber  orKa.niaBtion  o(  Imperial  forces  must  be 
on  a  new  system.  It  is  a  great  sati.'^faction  to  ma  to  couple  "with 
this  toa3.t  tbe  name  of  my  friend  General  Hulton  and  that  of 
Admiral  Kennedy.  Geneiol  Hutton,  whose  noili  I  have  watched 
both  in  Canada  and  Australia,  has  in  many  ways  thought  out  thia 
great  problem  more  fully  tbau  most  men,  With  bis  main  point  of 
view  I  fuDy  agree,  tbjit  in  the  Colonies  you  cannot  espeet  to  have 
large,  powerful,  and  bighly  trained  military  foroea,  Buoh  aa  you 
have  in  this  country.  Industrial  neceasilies,  the  need  of  opening 
up  vast  areaR  of  these  cotmtries  and  settling  tbem,  make  it 
iinpoflsible.  But  the  military  spirit,  tbe  patriotic  spirit  iw  Just  as 
powerful  aa  in  this  country.     In  Canada  we  have  proved  that  over 
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and  ov€r  again  ia  times  of  emergeoc}'.  I  lelieve  w&  must  create 
a  national  aoldiGPy  of  partly  trainBii  m&n,  with,  a  nueleQB  of  highly 
trajned  ineii  so  oTganised  that  thej  can  in  an  emergency  be  eallad 
upon  either  to  defend  tbeic  own  aoiL  ot-  assist  the  Mother-land. 
Tliat  is  possible,  and  I  believe  the  spirit  is  at  wofic.  Canada  has 
lately  asauined  entirely  her  own  defence  and  has  taken  charge  of 
the  important  fortiii cation 3  on  eacii  coa-at,  I  believe  the  Canadian 
people  have  now  risen  up  to  a  true  conception  of  their  responsibilities 
In  this  respect.  I  believe  with  the  steps  now  being  taken  and 
with  the  apiiit  of  co-operation  that  exists  Canada  will  become  in 
time  what  Sir  Jolin  Macdonald  used  to  say  was  hia  dream  that  It 
should,  namely,  th«  right  liand  of  the  Empire  in  any  great 
emergency.  In  the  same  way  you  see  in  Australia  parallel  de- 
velopments. You  know  what  New  Zealand  has  done.  You  know 
the  splendid  spirit  Bhoivn  in  South  Africa  in  the  resolution  of  tha 
people  of  Natal  to  maintain  without  Imperial  agsi^taace  thei£ 
position.  Aa  in  the  political  development  of  the  Empire  so  in  its 
military  development,  iaternal  local  growth  must  go  on  its  own 
lines  a&eorcEing  to  the  conditions  of  the  country.  It  will  not 
be  done  by  contributions  on  a  large  scale,  but  by  each  part 
making  its  own  section  strong.  That  ia  the  general  view  I  hEtd 
about  the  Imperial  forcGS  of  th&  future.  In  leaving  this  toast  in 
the  hands  of  General  Hutton  and  Admiral  Keonedy  I  congratulate 
them  on  the  way  our  British  people  honour  the  men  who  fight 
their  battles  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  they 
evoke.  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that  we  could  throw  into 
our  civil  life  the  aame  splendid  spirit  of  generosity.  I  sometimes 
fear  oiu  politicians  think  the  only  way  of  lifting  themselTea  np  ig 
by  pulling  others  down.  Our  Chairman  knowa  well  as  regards  two 
of  the  greatest  civil  Bcrvants  of  this  JRmpice — men  whose  names 
are  held  in  honour  and  whose  blood  is  in  his  own  veins — that  one 
of  them,  his  father,  endured  what  would  have  crushed  most  men 
from  Conflicting  ijolitical  passion  in  Canada,  and  the  other,  who  did 
some  ot  the  greatest  servicB  any  man  ever  did  to  this  Empire 
(Lord  Durham),  died  under  the  weight  of  political  animosity  that 
met  him  id  this  country.  This  ia  a  warning  and  an  example. 
Iwiali  our  great  civil  servants  could  rely  upon  the  same  generous 
recognition  that  ia  given  to  our  Navy  and  Army,  I  can  only  say 
in  conclusion  that  in  the  work  these  forces  carry  out  in  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  Oolonists  and  of  this 
Institute,  which  represents  in  London  the  feeling  of  Colonists,  are 
heartily  with  them,  and  whatever  plan  is  devised  for  making  our 
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forces  more  effectiTe  -will,  I  feel  sure,  be  backed  up  aa  circumatajicea 
permit  by  the  great  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  ask  you  to 
honour  the  toagt  of  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  aaxiliary  forceg 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 

Admiral  Sir  William  Kenmzdt,  KC.B.  :  Nowadays,  -with  tele- 
grams and  telephones  and  presa  reportBra,  you  all  know  ej  much 
about  the  Navy  bb  certainly  one  who  ia  no  longer  on  the  active  hst. 
We  aca  all  agreed  the  Navy  e-t  the  preaeot  time  ia  probably  at  the 
zenith,  of  itB  fame.  It  is,  I  believe,  as  strong  aa  it  ia  paasible  for 
any  Navy  to  be,  and  whether  we  regard  it  from  tlie  point  of  disci- 
pline or  gunnery,  the  number  and  quality  of  our  ehipe,  or  the  high 
standard  of  efiicienej  of  ofBcera  and  men,  the  Navy  never  can  be 
better  than  at  the  present  time.  Of  that  I  feel  perfectly  confident. 
Long  may  it  be  ao.  I  fsel  quite  sure  that  no  government  wUl  ever 
allow  the  Navy  to  deteriorate  or  be  atarved  for  want  of  funds.  But, 
aa  Lord  Roberts  baa  often  asked,  why  abould  we  trust  entirely  to 
the  Navy  ?  He  baa  told  as  over  and  over  again  how  important  it 
is  for  the  young  men  of  this  country  to  improva  themselves  in 
rifle  practice,  and  I  only  wish  the  young  manhood  of  this  country 
would  take  as  much  interest  in  ride-Bhooting  as  in  football  or 
cricket  or  other  interesting  pursuits.  When  I  loot  round  and 
think  of  poor  and  thinly  populated  countries,  like  Norway  and 
Sweden,  countries  with  which  I  am  very  familiarf  when  I  think  of 
Switzerland,  and  see  how  the  men  there  are  accustomed  to  riHe- 
ahooting,  which  th&y  make  their  principal  pastime,  it  seems  to  me 
a  strange  thing  the  young  mea  of  this  country  cannot  throw  the 
same  amount  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  the  practice  of  rifle- 
flhooting  for  the  preservation  of  their  Fatherland.  I  have  followed 
with  great  Interest  the  late  artiolea  in  the  Daily  Mail.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  don't  read  the  Daily  Mail ;  we  have  no  politics  here. 
Eat  I  read  those'  articlea  on  the  invasion  of  England  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  writers  of  those 
clever  artiolea  are  doing  what  they  are  doing  with  a  good  reason. 
1  believe  their  object  is  to  try  to  support  Lord  Eobertg  and  to 
rake  up  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  this  country.  Of 
course  as  sailors  we  laugh  at  the  idea  of  invasion,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  pity  yoa  should  trust  entirely  to  the  Navy.  We  will 
suppose,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  that  the  Navy  was  not  prepared. 
It  is  not  in  the  Least  likely.  Is  it  possible  for  any  country  to  gather 
together  a  large  force,  aay  200,000  men,  with  a  view  of  invading 
this  country  without  our  being  perfectly  aware  of  it  ?  What  would 
oLir  fleet  be  doing  under  these  circumatances  ?    Ia  it  likely  that 
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they  -would  be  far  away?  The  enemy  would  have  to  gather 
togathes  an  sDormoiis  fleet  of  luerflhaot  ships  to  conroy  all  these 
people  across  the  North  Sea,  with  horses,  guna,  &iii\  aniiuanition. 
Oui"  fleet  are  not  likely  to  be  away  on  that  occasion,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  fleet  of  180  destroyers  always  patrolling  our  coast,  bot  which 
one  of  the  writers  of  these  article-a  very  conveniently  shifts  somewhere 
up  in  the  Irish  Bea.  I  give  theSe  gentlemen  Credit  for  good  inten- 
tiong,  but  neTertheless,  with  due.  raspact  to  the  Daily  Mail,  I  con- 
sider those  articles  are  an  insult  to  the  Navy  and  to  our  Intelligence 
Depattiiiflnt.  As  to  what  the  cn^my  would  do  OQce  they  landed  and 
invaded  ub,  I  leave  that  to  the  diBtingtiiehed  General  who  is  going 
to  respond  for  the  Army.  I  cannot  believe  the  army  would  be 
crumpled  up  in  the  wholesale  wa,y  that  has  beau  pictured.  I  would 
adfl  that  I  am  pleased  to  meet  Lord  Elgin  again.  Many  years;  ago 
Hir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith  and  I  were  fighting  in  China  at  the 
time  OHT  noble  Clmirman's  father  wag  MinisteT  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  and  the  operations  gubee- 
quent  thereto.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  our  Ohairnian  looking  so 
well,  and  thank  you  all  for  the  Toast  of  the  Navy. 

Major-General  Sir  Edward  T.  H.  HuxToy,  K.C.M.G.,  CIS.  :  I 
may  well  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  responsibility  of  replying  to  the 
toaRt  of  the  Imperial  Forcfls.  The  gallant  Admiral  in  replying  for 
the  sister  s&rvice  has  alluded  to  the  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
Dailji  Mail,  and  the  terrible  cataetropheH  which  are  to  happen  to 
the  British  Army  in  the  nest  great  war.  My  friend  Dr.  Parlrin,  how- 
ever, in  propoBing  this  toast  has  placed  it  on  a  very  high  and  elevated 
platform,  one  indeed  which  I  feel  is  in  accord  with  the  feelings  of 
the  large  majority  of  those  concerned  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  this  great  Empire.  The  espreBsion  "Imperial 
Forces"  muPt  oommend  itself,  I  think,  to  everyone  here,  be  he 
civilian,  sailor  or  soldier.  After  all  the  Empire  has  been  created  by 
the  sword,  whether  wielded  by  soldier  or  Bailor — rather  let  us  say, 
by  the  joint  efforta  of  both.  Are  not  our  Colonies,  in  whose 
special  interests  this  Institute  exists,  the  direct  product  of  ths 
sword?  Will  they  not  aa  certainly  have  to  be  maintained  by  the 
eame  ageney  in  the  future  ?  The  Imperial  Land  Forces  consist 
to-day  of  not  less  than  1,4-7S,000  armed  men  throughout  the  I^mpiie. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  recognised  that  one-fifth  only  of  that 
nnmber  lorma  the  Regular  Army  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  balance 
coneiatB  of  ^lilitla,  Volanteers,  and  Native  troops  of  all  the  races 
and  nationalities  which  compose  theBLitieb  Empire  of  to-day.  The 
great  problem  alluded  to  hj  Dr.  Parkin  is  the  consolidation  of  these 
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million  tind  a  half  armai  lugn,  men  who  are  prepaeed  voluntarily 
to  light  for  aud,  if  neceaaarji  to  die  for  the  Empirp,     It  is  a  great 
reaponaibility,  this  CFDtttiou  of  a  system  whieli  ■will  liriug  into  efl'ect 
Bucli   a  magnificent    array   of   men    who    volmitarily   sBcept   the 
liabilitieB  of  citizeoship.     Dr.  Parkin  baa  touched  a  chord  which  I 
thick  vibrates  in  every  part  of  the  Colonial  Empire  when  be  aaya 
the   Colonies    are    determined   to   co-operate  -with   the   Imperial 
Government   and  with  the  Mother  Country  in   any  effort  for  the 
consoiidation  of  lier  mibtavy  power,  so  as  to  secure  our  e-sistence 
and  maintain  oar  freedom.     The  gallant  Admiral  has  said  the  Navy 
alone  is  not  capa.ble  of  defending  the  interests  of  tLiB  Empire.    Ail 
studentB  of  war  agree.     Complete   and  real  defence  can  only  be 
asanred  by  the  annihilation  of  the  etiemy.     Our  Navy,  great  aa  it  ia, 
cannot  annilniaite  out  enemy  on  the  sea.     Bucoess  at  sea  is  only  the 
first  etsp.     Thft  aecond  step  must  be  taken  on  land  by  land  foreea, 
who  can   alous  annihilate  our  poaaible  foes  and  bring  a  war  to  a 
final  and  aaccesahll  close,     Dr.  Paikin  has  aUmled  to  mysdf  most 
kindly  in  eonneetJon  with  a  syatem  of  consolidation  such  as  may  be 
brought  about.     I  am   a  very  humble  member  of  a   considerable 
body  of  thinking  and  experienced  soldiers,  whose  firm  conviction 
is  that  the  problem  is  not  to  b9  eompassed  by  "  new  ways,"  but  on 
tlie  other  hand  by  going  back  to  what  King  Alfred  the  Great  gave 
this  country  aC  the  commenc&ment  of  the  history  of  our  nation. 
We  require  to  nAo^i  t^  National  Militia  organisation,  which,  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  freedom,  can  alone 
gi^e  us  the  system  and  the  fraraewoilt  in    time  of  peace  to 
enable  ue  in   Lime  of  war  to  make  use  of  the  almost   illimitable 
military  forces  of  this  Great  Empire.     You  will  excuee  me  if  I 
feel    Btrongrly  on  this  subject.       It  has  been  my  fortunate   lot  to 
command  not  only  the  troops  of  Great  Britaim,  but  also  the  troops 
of  our  great  Cnloniea — command   them  not  only  in  peace  but  in 
war— and  I  eay  that  what  we  require  is  not  material,  which  we 
Ehall  always  have  ready  to  our  hand,  bat  the  means  of  utilising  it 
when  the  emergency  comes.     This  can  best  he  compaeeed  by  the 
reinstitntion  of  the  Militia,     The   Mother  Country  and  her  great 
Colonies  have  the  whole  machinery  now  avfiilable  for  putting  into 
effect  a  militia  system  on  a  lafge  scale.     I  may  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  Canada  and  Australia,  the  two  great  Colonies  with  the  military 
forces   of  whiGh  I  have  been    intimately  associated,     lloth   those 
great  democmtic  countne^  have  accepted  a  miUtia  fiystem  main- 
tained by  voluntary  service,  but  based  (if  need  be)  upon  nnivereal 
gervice  in  time  of  war.     During  my  recent  command  in  Australia 
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no  less  tlian  four  suocessiYe  GoTerameiitB,  fiach  more  deraocratic 
thELn  the  otli&r,  haTe  accepted  a,  militia,  aystem  baaed  on  -univeraal 
service.  Tha  Large  raajoTity  of  thinking  men  in  this  country  and 
in  the  Coloniea  are  right,  I  submit,  in  adhering  to  the  voluntary 
^Btem  as  the  guiding  principle  of  military  aervice.  It  is  one  of 
thft  rights  and  privilegee  of  British  citizenship,  the  defence  of  our 
country,  and  I  feel  sure  the  large  majority  of  our  fellow-subjects 
at  home  and  in.  the  Colonies  a.t&  averse  to  any  system  'which 
would  compel  them  to  a  duty  which  they  accept  as  a  right  and  a 
privilege.  I  regret  the  absence  of  the  distinguished  Field  Maiahal 
Sij  George  White,  who  should  have  responded  to  this  toa.9t,  as  he 
would  have  done  better  justice  to  its  importance.  I  feel  at  the  same 
time  that  my  having  been  selected  for  the  honour  by  the  Council  of 
this  Institute  will  be  accepted  as  a  compliment  by  tha  Canadian 
troops  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  command  in  Canada,  by  the 
Auatralian  broopa,  whom  I  had  the  honour  also  to  command  in 
Auetralia,  and  by  other  Colonial  troops  whom  I  have  eommandsd 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  name  of  all  the  Imperial 
Land  Forces  I  than!:  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
received  the  toast. 

The  Chaerman  :  I  now  rise  to  perform  the  chief  duty  of  the 
Chairman  o£  this  meeting,  namely,  bo  Bubmii  to  you  the  toast  of 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute."  Knowing  that  this 
chair  had  been  occupied  by  aome  of  my  preiecessors  I  thought 
I  could  not  do  otherwi9<3  than  accept  gratefully  the  honour  which 
the  Council  paid  me  when  they  asliP.d  me  to  preside  this  evening, 
I  do  not  suppose  I  need  go  into  much  detail  with  regard  to  ihe 
Inatitute  itself.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  object 
for  which  the  Institute  was  founded.  It  was  founded,  I  believe, 
for  the  provision  of  a  central  place  of  meeting  for  Colonists, 
where  informatiou  could  be  obtained  through  the  exchange  of 
experiences,  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers,  and  through  the 
poBaession  of  a  well-found  reference  library.  This  Institute  was 
founded  on  that  basis  and  has  existed  for  thirty-seven  years.  If 
we  test  its  succeas  by  the  criterion  to  which  institntionB  of  all 
kin^a  are  bound  to  submit  tbemselvea  at  some  time  or  other, 
namely,  its  financial  position,  I  think  we  are  able  to  say  that  the 
Inatitute  has  been  eminently  auccesaful.  Its  members  have  risen 
to  the  large  rnimher  of  4,500  and  the  income  to  something  like 
.C7,500  a  year.  That  is  not  all.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  in  what 
I  believe  was  then  thought  bo  ba  rather  a  rash  moment,  the 
Inetitute  invested  in  its  present  building,  and  incurred  a  consider- 
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able  debt  in  so  doing,  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  on  July  1 
next  the  last  inBtalmeiit  of  that  debt  will  liave  haen  paid  off,  and 
thenceforward  the  Institute  will  be  in  poBseasion  of  this  property, 
which  is  of  very  Gousiderable  value,  free  of  a,ny  debt.  Moreover 
I  am  informed  that  when  certain  leaeaa  fall  in  portions  of  the 
building  not  hitherto  requireci  will  be  available  for  the  extension 
of  the  Institute  without  any  fresh  debt  being-  ineurred.  I  thinli 
tliia  13  a  fit  oraaaion  for  us  to  congratulate  thoga  who  had  the 
management  of  the  Institute,  and  perliaps  I  may  specially  name  my 
friend  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  on  the  success  which  haa  attended 
their  efforta.  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  say  that  until  a  man 
entered  tlie  Colonial  Office  and  took  up  responsibilities  there  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  able  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  what 
the  Colonial  Empire  really  is.  It  is  true  that  in  this  partiBular 
year  there  might  be  introduced  a  qualification  to  that  remark,  for 
thece  liaa  been  issued  from  the  General  Eegieter  Office  a  very 
remarkable  publication,  the  idea  of  which,  I  believe,  waa  suggeeted 
by  one  of  my  predeeeaaora  and  which  waa  named  at  his  instigation 
the  '*  Cengug  of  the  Empire,"  I  shall  not  attempt  now  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  mass  of  information  which  can  ha  collected  from  the 
300  pages  of  that  volume.  It  deals  with  an  Empire  extending 
0%-Gr  I'i  million  square  miJeg  and  with  a  population  of  iOO 
milliong  of  people.  I  would  point  out  that  the  Colonial  Office  has 
a  direct  connection  with  some  10  million  square  miles  of  this  area, 
and  with  something  like  GS  millions  of  its  population.  Yon  will 
observe  the  contrast  between  the  total  figures  and  those  applying 
to  tha  Colonial  Empire.  That  arises  from  the  facta  that  while 
in  thia  limited  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of  persons 
resident  per  square  mile  is  given  as  S42,  and  in  the  great  Indian 
Empire  as  172,  the  corresponding  figure  for  Canada  is  1.-5,  and  tor 
the  Commonwealth  of  Austraha  1.4.  I  think  that  showH  there 
are  great  poasibilitiea  before  the  Colonial  Enipire  in  the  future. 
We  have  to  deal  with  every  part  of  the  globe— "with  people  of 
every  race  and  colour  and  religion,  and,  as  I  said,  you  would  find 
pEtrticulars  with  regard  to  these  points  in  the  interesting  volume 
to  which  I  have  referred.  But  sftor  all  that  has  been  Eaid  and 
done  we  only  begin  to  approach  the  threshold  of  the  difficulties 
which  confront  ua  in  the  Colonial  Office.  In  the  Colonial  Office 
we  hBV€  not  only  to  deal  with  theae  facts,  We  have  to  deal  with 
the  facts  of  administration.  It  is  there  where  the  real  difficultiea 
of  the  situation  present  themBelvee.  We  have  all  forms  of  ad- 
miniBtration.     We  have  Colonies  which   have  confititntions.     We 
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have  ColorieB  wliich  have  no  eonatitutiona,  but  have  GovernorB. 
We  hate  Colonies— or  perhaps  I  should  rather  aay  Colonial 
posaeesions — --wliere  we  have  neither  Constitution  nor  GovernorB — 
some  of  them  rocks  of  which  the  inhabitHnts  are  cliiisily  Bieala  and 
things  of  that  tied,  which  do  nnt  go  in  for  refinements  like 
Govemoc'B.  But  all  of  Xbsm  Lave  a  commercial  or  political  value 
to  tliia  great  Empire,  I  would  like,  just  ft9  an  illustration  of  the 
peculiarities  one  may  meet  with,  to  mention  oi*e  case,  an  is-land 
in  the  far  distant  Southern  seHS.  inaccessible  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  yn&i.  In  these  daj?s  oi  con c^nt ration  of  armauaents, 
■when  I  believe  e-ven  the  garrison  of  St.  Helena  is  probably  to  be 
withdra-wn,  it  may  be  interesting  to  rfimember  that  thia  i&land 
received  &  British  garrison  because  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  at  St. 
Helena  at  that  time.  The  island  ia  called  Tristan  d'icunha.  It  ia 
inaccessible,  as  I  have  said,  dtlfing  tb&  greati^i  pfirt  of  the  joar.  It 
was,  I  believe,  at  one  time  considered  whether  a  eouBtitution 
should  be  introduced,  but  there  were  three  reasons  given  ayainst  that 
course — first,  that  tie  inhabitants  held  all  their  property  in  common  ; 
secondj  that  there  was  no  strong  drink  ;  and  third,  which  perhapa 
w&s  a  consequence  of  the  last,  that  there  was  no  crime  and  bo 
BQFioue  illness.  My  esperienee  in  my  present  office,  thongh  it  haa 
only  extended  over  some  three  months,  sliowa  Ibat,  besides  these 
rocka  with  which  we  bave  to  deal,  there  are  other  rocks  ahead. 
But  in  my  opinion  the  object  of  all  who  have  to  deal  with  these 
questions  is  to  secure  a  hearty  co-operation  in  tbe  work  from  those 
whoare  at,  home  and  those  who  are  abroad.  The  relationship  between 
them  must  vary,  because  the  eircuni  stances  vary,  and  I  would  nob 
endeavour  in  any  way  to  formulate  a  precise  defitiition  ;  but  my  own 
personal  conviction  is  tliat  we  must  look  more  tbaa  anything  «lse  to 
secure  sympathy  and  Eupport  to  the  man  on  the  spot.  I  rather  a.n- 
ticipated  that  that  observation  might  be  received  with  some  aatiefao- 
tion  ;  but  I  would  just  bite  to  follow  it  up  by  reminding  you  that  iu 
my  case,  at  any  rate,  I  may  claim  sincerity,  for  I  have  been  a  man  on 
the  Bpot,  and  I  should  like  iilso  to  give  from  experience  three  illustra- 
tions, which  r  think  will  show  how  I  believe  hearty  eo-operation  and 
the  support  of  the  man  on  the  spot  might  be  secured  or  can  be  secured. 
In  the  first  place,  I  will  take  a  protectorate — administered  by  an 
officer  who  is  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  who  Las 
leBponsi  bill  ties  to  the  Imperial  Government.  AVe  have  had  lately 
a  rising  in  a  pretectorate — a  rising  which  had  a  formidable  appear- 
ance. It  haa  been  promptly  avipprcHsed  by  the  energetic  action  of 
the  Commissioner  and  his  offi&ers,  and  perLapa    the   most    satis- 
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factory  iDCident  of  a.11  is  the  loyalty  preserTed  of  the  chiefs,  owing  to 
the  personal  influence  of  the  Coramiasioner  himself.  In  that  case 
we  co-operated,  we  gave  the  beat  eo-oporation  we  could  by  leaving 
the  matte?  in  the  capable  hands  of  Sii  Frederiek  Lugard.  Biit 
please  remcsuiber,  the  respoasibilit;  was  ours.  In  the  second  place, 
take  *  Crown  Colony.  There  are  great  varieties  of  Crown  Coloniea 
into  which  I  am  not  going  to  enter ;  but  in  a  Grown  Colony  the 
responsibility  is  dividei3.  There  ia  a  great  responsibility  on  ths 
officer  adminiatexing  the  government  and  on  the  Govermnent  of 
the  Crown  Colony,  but  there  is  also  a  responsibility  in  the  Home 
Government  itself.  It  needs  the  co-operation  of  both  to  secure  a.n 
adequate  teault.  The  only  obsen'ation  I  am  going  to  make  on  a 
Crown  Colony  this  evening  is  this  :  I  should  be  the  la,at  person  to 
suggest  that  tlie  measures  which  his  Majesty's  Government  have 
thought  fit  to  introduce  into  the  Tranavital  have  had  the  entire 
approval  of  Lord  Selborne,  bub  I  am  tha  fii-st  to  state  that  no  man 
could  have  given  a  more  loyal  co-operation  to  the  Honje  Govern- 
ment than  the  distinguished  liigh  Commissioner  and  Governor  of 
the  Transvaal.  I  venture  to  add  that  the  co-operation  has  been  of 
advantage  hoth  to  the  Colony  and  to  the  Mother  Country.  Passing 
on  to  responsible  government  Colonies  we  come  under  a  diU'ertint 
set  of  coDditione.  The  very  namo  itself  implies  that  there  the 
reaponsibiiity  for  the  management  of  their  own  concerns  rests  with 
the  local  Government ;  and  referring  to  what  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks  in  connection  with  this  Institute,  I  should  just 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  case  of  these  Colonies  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional difficulty  in  establishing  tba,t  personal  aciiuaintance  which  I 
think  ia  of  great  importance  tor  both  those  at  home  and  those  abroad. 
In  my  own  ca:^e  I  remember  when  I  first  entered  the  office  I  studied 
the  lists  of  the  Minieterg  of  tbeae  Colonies,  to  aee  if  I  had  an  acquain- 
tance with  any  of  them.  I  found  that  I  had  with  one  gentleman 
not  merely  an  aciiuaintance  ;  lie  was  a  kinsman^  a  near  kinsman,  a 
playmate  of  my  boyhood,  to  whose  family  I  waa  bound  by  ties  of 
affection  and  gratitude,  and  I  apologise  for  meutiouing  these  parti- 
culars, but  they  were  neces&ary  in  order  that  I  might  make  quite 
plain  to  you  how  utterly  repugnant  it  would  be  to  the  whole  feel- 
ings of  my  uature  if  I  hud,  by  any  act  or  word — if  I  had  intended 
to  throw  an  ob.'itacle  in  the  path  of  Charles  Smjthe,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Natal.  Tbia  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  into  details  in 
regard  to  the  events  which  have  occurred,  and  which  are  still 
occurring,  in  that  Colony.  What  I  should  like  to  Bay  is  that  1 
think  I  may  espresa  on  your  behalf,  as  well  as  on  my  own^  our 
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entire  ejmpathy  with  the  Government  of  Natal  io  tlie  difBcuU 
position  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  our  cordial  wish  for  b, 
successful  a,nd  hoiioura,ble  exit  from  those  difEenltieB.  I  should 
wish  h-Iho  to  express  on  my  own  part  my  very  high  appreciation  of 
the  tact  and  discretion  which  h%s  been  displayed  bj  the  Governor 
of  Natal  at  tbie  crisis ;  and  I  should  wish  also  to  exprasa — and  I 
think  there  also  I  shall  hare  your  approval^lhe  satisfaction 
with  which  1  hftve  heardl  that  the  people  in  the  neighbouriug 
Colony  of  the  Tranavaal  are  prepared  to  join  with  their  neighbours 
and  to  assist  them  if  need  be.  For  myself  I  may  make  this  one 
observation,  that  I  deprecate  the  ase  of  the  word  iuterfereuce  aB 
introducing  an  element  of  active  opposition  eutirely  contrary  to  my 
position  and  that  of  the  Government;  and  I  should  like  also  to 
make  this  further  ohaervation  :  it  is  my  duty,  it  is  our  duty  in  the 
Colonial  OfSce,  my  duty  and  that  of  ray  hon.  friend  Mr.  Charchill 
(some  exclamations)— I  think  gentlemen  might  please  respect  my 
colleague — It  ig  our  duty  to  ^present  colonial  intereats  in  this 
country  and  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  I  think  we  shall  do 
better  work  if  we  have  the  confidence  of  those  whom  we  repreaent. 
I  undertate  to  say  that,  if  w&  receive  that  confidence,  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  deserve  it.  In  my  opinion  this  Empire  must  be  strong 
if  it  is  to  do  ita  work,  and  to  he  strong  it  must  be  united.  And 
this  brings  me  round  to  what  I  spoke  of  at  the  beginning  of  my 
speech.  I  think  we  want  opportunities  of  knowing  each  other; 
aad  it  is  because  in  this  Institute  we  have  those  op^ortQniti«a 
given  to  us  which  may  do  something  to  remove  the  divisionH  which 
distance  and  want  of  opportunity  occasion  that,  I  think,  is  my  beat 
Tcason  for  asking  you  to  receive  with  all  cordiality  the  toast  of 
"Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Coloniat  Institute,"  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Sir  Frederick  Young,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  who  has 
long  taken  a  great  interest  in  its  work. 

Bir  Fbedkhick  Youno,  K.C.M.G. :  On  behalf  of  the  Institute  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  leeponding  to  the  toast  which  hm  been 
proposed  by  the  noble  Earl  in  a  most  interesting  speech,  and  one 
with  which,  I  am  sine,  we  must  all  have  been  much  pleased,  though 
of  course  I  pass  by  aay  ciueetions  of  a  political  character.  Th^ 
career  of  this  Institute  has  been  a  very  remarkable  and  succesaful 
one,  but  it  has  had  it  ups  and  downs  ia  the  course  of  its  career.  As 
one  of  the  original  members  I  recollect  very  well  that  four  or  live 
years  after  its  inauguration  we  were  for  financial  reasons  obUged  to 
leave  our  comfortable  quarters  in  Pall  Mall  and  remove  for  a  time 
to  a  more  modest  position  over  a  shop  la  the  Strand.     Fct  seven 
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years  with  two  young  clerfea,  I  being  Honora-ry  Secretary  at  the 
lime,  witli  the  co-operation  of  the  then  Duke  of  Manchester,  our 
President,  and  the  Council,  who  gympathiaed  very  much  with  the 
work,  endeavoured  energGticaUy  to  develop  the  gr&at  Institute 
whose  anniversai-y  we  are  now  celebrating.  This  we  did  by 
persistently  advocating  the  seubimeut  which  we  so  strongly  felt 
ourselves.  Our  buccbbs  was  bo  great  that  after  a  time  we  felt  it 
oeceasary  to  undertake  the  building  of  the  present  premiaes  at  a 
cost  ol  about  jf!20,i)00,  and  some  time  afterwards  an  offer  was  inad* 
to  us  to  purehaES  the  freehold  for  aomcthmg  lilts  £'80,000,  the 
&naQgemi:mb  being  that  the  money  waa  to  be  repaid  by  forty 
yearly  instalraenta.  Tha  result,  however,  has  been,  aa  the  noble 
Chairman  has  told  ue,  that  at  the  "beginning  of  July  next  we  shall 
have  paid  off  \n  about  twenty  yeara  the  whole  of  the  £!!-j,000  we 
originally  borrowed,  and  we  shall  be  poi^sessors  ol  tho  fi'eehold 
properly  without  any  encumbrauee  whatever.  In  regard  to  the 
assets  they  consist  of  three  items.  The  first  is  that  of  4,500 
memliers,  a  roll  which  contains  the  names  of  a  splendid  hst  of 
distinguiahed  individuals  :n  politics,  commerce, and  so-cial  life,  both 
in  the  Mother  Country  and  in  the  Colonies.  Secomlly,  a  library 
which  ia  really  so  valuable,  unique,  and  eomprehenEive  that  it  has 
been  admitted  to  be  the  best  of  the  kind  in  esiatence.  Thirdly, 
B.  freehold  building  for  which  we  have  paid  i'50,000j  and  which  we 
Eire  told  will  fetch  many  tlioueand  pounds  more  than  we  Lave 
paid  for  it.  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  1  have  given  you  an 
epitoiae  of  the  history  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  To 
paraphraBB  the  well-tnowii  motto  '  Imperium  et  hhertaa,'  its  raisoii 
d'etre,  its  Fla-g,  its  Watc^hword,  its  proud  and  patriotic  motto,  ia 
this  ;  The  King  and  the  United  Empire. 

The  Eight  Hon,  Sydnet  Buxtox,  M.P,  (PoatiBaater-tieDeral) : 
It  13  peitliaps  an  appropriate  thing  that  the  PoHtmaater-Geaera.1 
shouldhave  the  honour  to  propose  the  toast  of"  The- UnitecE  Empire," 
because  in  that  capacity  he  is  a  great  linlc  of  Empire.  General 
HuttoQ  repteeentfi  "the  thin  red  line  "  of  defence.  The  Poatmaster- 
Genaral  representa  the  thin  red  lin-e  of  the  pillar  bo-c&s,  ■which  do  so 
much,  I  think,  to  consolidate  and  extend  the  Empire.  One  of  the 
links  of  Empire  at  the  present  moment  undoubtedly  ia  the  Imperial 
penny  postage.  It  has  developed  the  connection  between  individuala 
throughout  the  Empire.  It  has  unquestionably  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  together  the  various  parta  of  the  King's  domijiioDs.  The 
Cha.irman  has  pointed  out  the  Empire  is  divided  practically  into  self- 
governing  Colonies  and  Crown  Colonies.     As  regards  the  Gelf-goyern- 
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ing  Coloniea  of  conree  the  conn'sctioii  of  the  Imperial  Government 
with  them  is  of  a  aomewhat  delicate  character,  but  after  all  I  im  glad 
to  think  that  when  any  difficulty  has  [LriseQ  ia  th&  pfl.st  or  in  the 
present  it  has  been  overcome  by  the  common  seuae  and  good 
temper  which  Britishers  show  all  over  the  world.  It  ie  Bometrimee 
forgotten  we  have  Crown  Colonies  aa  well.  I  had  ten  years  ago  th© 
honour  of  being  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  lees  than  £fty4wo  of  these  VEirioaB  Colonies,  and  I 
imagine  since  then  ther^  have  been  further  am!iexationB.  At  all 
events  the  number  ia  very  large.  They  vary  between  barren  rocks 
on  which  the  seals  sit  and  over  which  the  gulls  fly,  territories  like 
the  Niger,  and  busy  hives  litfi  Houg  Kong,  The  administration  of 
these  Colonies  makes  the  Colonial  Office  an  iotereating  place  ior 
anyone  to  have  anything  to  do  with.  It  has  to  deal  with  an 
immense  variety  of  matters.  It  is  something  like  a  heavy  smith's 
hammer  which  can  drive  a,  bolt  or  crack  a  nnt,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Oiairman  has  found  his  poat  if  ao.  arduofls  a  very  interesting  one. 
In  his  eloquent  speech  Dr.  Parkin  apoke  of  what  we  owed  to 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  in  respect  of  our  Colonial  Empire,  So  we 
do,  Sometimea  we  have  stitmbled  upon  it ;  eometimas  we  have 
taken  it  because  vis  have  wanted  it ;  at  other  times  we  have  taken 
it  baca-use  somebody  else  wanted  it.  "We  have  annexed  ail  sorts  of 
queer  places,  and  All  sorts  of  queer  people  with  all  sorts  of  queer 
ways.  I  remember  the  Btory  of  a  South  Sea  Islander,  who  paid 
a  visit  to  MelbournG  daring  some  festivity  and  who  cheered  very 
much  whenever  the  English  name  was  mentioned-  He  was  aakgd 
why  he  did  this,  seeing  he  had  no  English  blood  in  his  veins,  and  the 
reply  was,  "  No  English  blood  in  my  veins  ?  Why,  mj  great-great- 
grandfather helped  to  eat  Captain  Cook !  "  We  are  all  glad  to 
think  that  time  has  not  severed  but  has  tended  rather  to  cement 
the  connection  between  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that  old 
phraser  which  need  to  obtain  at  one  time — on  the  one  hand  that  the 
Colonies  were  "millstone"  and  on  the  other  the  "  painter  must  be 
cut" — have  absolutely  disappeared.  Everyone  of  us  here,  at  all 
events,  is  determined  to  do  the  best  not  only  to  keep  the  Empire 
together,  but  to  bring  the  connection  together  in  the  most  intimate 
W8.y.     I  give  yon  tht  toast  ot  United  EnipJre. 

The  Kight  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.LE. :  I  taie  it 
that  the  duty  of  responding  to  the  toast  of '' the  United  Empire  "  hna 
been  assigned  to  me  on  principles  somewhat  different  to  thoso  which 
generally  obtain  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  for  no  man  except  the 
Sovereign  or  one  of  hia  principal  MinietetB  could  properly  speak  on 
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behalf  oi  the  Empire  in  a-ccordance  with  the  ordiDary  con-veutiona 
of  the  toast  list.  I  shs]!  not  presume  Co  criticise  the  regular 
customs  of  the  Boyal  Calunial  Institute,  hut  it  seems  to  me  that.  th« 
toast  of  the  Unittid  Empire  te  one  wliicb  requirr^a  and  adtuits  of 
no  reapoQse  in  ordinEu-j  cireuniatHQees.  I  thierufors  EtdeJ  bound  to 
expla-in  why  I  aiicepted  the  invitation  of  oar  Chairman  and  the 
Gummiltee  to  respond,  to  the  toasE  on  this  oueasion.  I  did  bo  for 
three  special  reasons  :  The  first  waa  that  I  imagined  that  ray  duty 
would  merely  be  to  thaok  the  proposer  of  the  toast  on  behalf  of  the 
OOmpauy  asBembled  for  Lis  expression  of  theic  Bentimeatg  ;  the 
second  la  that  I  regarded  my  selMiion  aa  a  delicate  and  well- 
considered  compliment  lo  India  through  a  recent  aervant  of  the 
Crown  ia  that  aJl-important  part  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  thied 
was  the  natural  unwillingness  of  a  guest  to  decline  an  honourable 
duty  assigned  to  him.  It  ia  on  these  grounda  and  on  this  under- 
standing that  I  thinir  I  «an  address  yoii  without  presumption.  Let 
me  say  then,  in  the  first  place,  on  behalf  of  those  here  asi^embled, 
that  we  are  grateful  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  who  haa  proposed 
the  toast  for  the  eloquent,  thoroughly  candid  and  worthy  manner 
in  which  he  has  expresaeil  onr  sentiments,  the  sentimeats.  which 
have  brought  us  together  and  which  are  the  whole  cause  and  object 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Inetitute.  I  might  with  these  few  words 
discharge  the  whole  of  my  duty  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  I  ahould  ill  reiiuite  your  boapitality  if  I  were  not 
to  conform  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Institute  and  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  sentiment  to  which  we  have  jiiat  done  honour.  I. 
find  it  di£Qcult,  howerer,  lo  choose  one  of  the  countless  aspects  of 
ao  mighty  a  theme  for  the  few  remarks  which  t  can  properly  make. 
Had  you  the  time  to  listen  and  I  the  talent  to  tell  I  might  with  a 
few  woi'ds  open  the  flood  gates  of  your  memoriea  to  the  noble  deeds 
recounted  by  historians  and  the  great  thoughts  propounded  by  atates- 
ihen  and  philosophers,-  But  that  would  not  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  or  from  me.  Were  I  a  Colonist — and  I  think  that  it  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  if  a  Colonist  had  responded  to  this  toast 
— I  would  give  you  some  message  of  brotherhood  and  sympathy  from 
one  of  the  daughter  nations.  Again,  it  is  only  for  those  who  have 
been  or  are  amon^  His  Majesty's  Ministers  who  can  speak  with 
authority  on  the  problems  of  the  preacnt  and  their  intended  solution, 
Itremains  forme  to  give  you  some  of  th&  caBual  reflectiona  of  on&  who 
has  had  the  honour  of  serving  the  Crown  in  India  and  who  haa  bad 
the  privilege  and  advantage  of  serving  (or  nearly  eleven  years  under 
the   two   great  Imperial  statesmen,  of  the  age,    Mr.  Chamberlain 
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and  Lord  Cvirzan.  I  appreciate  the  motivps  which  Lave  led  you 
bo  c&ll  for  an  Anglo-IndiED  response  to  thia  toast,  and  I  see 
tbeiein  &  good  Dmen  of  tbe  future  attitude  and  activity  of  (his 
AasoeiatioD.  The  maintenaiice  of  a  United  Empire  presents,  in 
my  opinion,  no  more  difficult  and  important  problem  than  that  of 
the  relations  betwee^n  Indis,  %nd  the  Colonic  fts  controlled  and 
influenced  bj  the  Mother  Country.  Take  the  two  familiar 
queations  o£  the  treatment  of  Btitiah  Indians  in  South  Africa  and 
of  their  treatment  in  the  Australian  Colonics,  and  you  will 
reeogniae  at  once  what  I  mean.  India  is  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  Empire  so  fat  as  population  is  concerned,  and  the  300 
millions  of  Indiana,  although  tliey  are  not  our  own  kith  and  bin  in 
the  same  way  as  th&  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  Colonies,  are 
just  as  much  oui  fellow-cillzeuB  in  the  Empire,  Can  wfi  have 
a  really  United  Empire  if  they  are  treated  otherwise  than  aa  fellow- 
citizens,  partners  in  the  advantages  of  the  great  Confederation  and 
joint  inheritors  of  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  Empire?  Surely 
not,  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  tutnre,  one 
of  those  questions  on  which  the  minds  and  energies  of  all  true 
Imperialists  should  be  set.  I  am  glad  that  the  noble  Earl  who  is 
presiding  over  ua.  and  who  is  responBible  for  the  Colonial  policy  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  has  been  Viceroy  of  India,  and  must 
therefore  be  imbued  with  knowledge  of  the  Indian  poiixl  of  view 
and  Hympathy  with  our  fellow- citizens  in  India.  I  trusit  that  ha 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  about  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  that  all  who  ean  will  aasiat  him  in  a  task  of  which  it  ia  difBcult 
to  exaggerate  the  Importance  and  difficulty.  There  is  a  certain 
school  of  political  tbonght  which  regards  Imperialism  as  a  mere 
vaunting  of  past  coni[uest  and  present  wealth  and  power,  as  having 
no  object  beyond  bombast  and  pageantry.  No  doubt  those  who 
hold  this  opinion  do  so  quite  honestly,  but  they  would  not  think 
of  the  Imperialist  in  that  way  if  they  knew  him  a  little  better.  The 
true  Imperialist  is  he  who  sees  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  a 
United  Empire  and  is  full  of  anxious  concern  to  find  their  solutioTi. 
He  in  one  who.  with  all  humility,  believes  that  Divine  Providence 
has  bestowed  unequalled  advantagaa  on  the  British  race,  in  order 
that  it  may  prove  itself  worthy  of  an  exalted  mission  among 
mankind.  With  the  true  Imperialist  a  sense  of  anxious  responsi- 
bility leaves  no  room  for  boastful  pride.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
first  duty  of  British  statesmanship,  both  here  and  in  the  Colonies, 
to  teach  the  people  what  Imperialism  really  means.  It  is  high 
tim.Q  thtkt  the  lesson  should  hb  learnt,  tor  it  concerna  the  pnm&r^ 
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human  principle  of  seli-preBerTation.  The  BritiBh  Government  is 
now  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  an  Empire,  not  with  those  of  a 
nation  alone.  Tie  a&'aira  ol  India  and  tlia  Colonies  are  no  longer 
a  mere  incidental  concern  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the 
BritlBh  Parliament,  but  a  principal  concern — I  Toight  well  say,  the 
principal  coneem.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  great  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Coloniea  in  the  way  of  social,  material,  and 
political  progreas,  for  thej  are  familiar  to  jOu  aD.  We  liave  been 
for  a  long  time  80  accustomed  to  tsJkiug  of  England  as  the  Mother 
Coantry  that  we  have  forgotten  that  children  grow  up  to  years  of 
discretion  and  become  6q.ual  partners  in  the  business  and  fortunes 
of  their  patents.  That  is  the  changing  giluatiou  which  we  have  now 
to  face,  and  had  I  the  time  I  could  show  you  Low  in  India  as  well 
ae  in  the  Colonies  we  have  to  remember  that  tie  condition  of 
tutelage  must  in  due  course  be  modified  and  released.  The  time 
has  oome,  then,  when  oar  purely  domestic  affairs  muat  not  be 
allowed  to  influence  our  bnsin^ee  Tclationa  with  other  memberfl  of 
the  family.  If  our  own  broth  is  spoilt  by  a  multitude  of  eooka  we 
must  not  on  that  account  thrust  our  finger  into  some  Colonial  pie. 
To  come  to  the  point,  it  is  absolutely  esaential  that  Imperial  affairs 
should  be  raised  high  above  the  level  of  party  politics.  It  is  now 
an  honourable  understanding  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
should  not  be  ioflU'enced  by  vicissitudes  of  party  strife,  and  there  is 
no  lesa  reason  why  the  affairs  of  our  great  Imperial  concern  should 
not  eijually  be  made  national.  We  mfiy  take  a  lesson  from  those 
of  our  fellow -Bubjects  in  India  amoTig  wliora  the  spread  of  Western 
education  has  encouraged  political  aspirations.  The  Indian 
National  Congress  has  declined,  and  rightly  declined,  to  ally  itself 
to  any  political  party  in  this  country,  and  indeed  it  ia  not  difficult  to 
imagine  what  the  results  would  be  if  all  the  Colonies  and  Depen- 
dencies of  the  Crown  were  to  take  sides  in  our  domestic  diftereneea, 
It  "wonld  be  an  intolerable  in1;erference,  but  an  intEiference  for 
which  we  shall  only  have  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  allow  our 
domeetic  affairs  to  inl^uence  our  lelations  with  the  partners  in  the 
Empire.  If  is  of  course  idle  to  hope  that  we  shall  all  agree  on  such 
questions  as  Tariff  Eeform  and  Chinese  Labour,  but  whatever  our 
ojiinions  may  be  let  us  agree  to  digcuss  them  without  bias  and  as 
reasonable  men  determinei  to  arrive  at  decisions  which  are  ex- 
pedient, right  and  fair.  For  wbat  is  the  iesue  ?  It  is  not  whether  this 
Of  that  body  of  men  should  tor  the  time  being  manage  our  political 
concerns,  That,  let  me  assure  you,  ie  not  a  matter  of  any  great 
moment  to  the  peoples  in  the  Colonies  and  in  India,  who  have  their 
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own  domestic  conoernB  to  attend  to.  TL&  iaane  is  the  maintenaiiPH 
of  everjtbing  on  wbkh  our  very  esistence  depends,  the  maintenance 
of  the  traile  by  which  we  live  and  of  the  security  without  which  wb 
should  perish,  and  that  end  in  tha  present  condition  of  the  world 
can  only  be  attaiQe^  by  a  United  Enipir«, 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Stuathcoma,  G.C.M.G.  (High  Com- 
misBioner  for  CftnaSa) :  I  regard  it  as  a  great  privilege  and  honour 
that  tbft  Council  have  entragtscl  to  me  the  tOAst  I  am  abaut  to 
propoae,  "To  the  Ghairmftn."  You  all  know  the  preat  abihtyLord 
Elgin  has  ehown  in  administering;  the  affairs  of  thiit  viist  Empire 
within  the  Empire,  India.  You  know  also  the  pr.eflt  services  lue 
has  rendered  on  other  occasions,  and  of  the  great  ability  with  which 
he  acted  hb  Chairman  of  a  most  important  comniiasion,  the  Sonth 
African  War  CommiHBion.  I  had  tho  privilege  of  sitting  with  hiiu 
on  that  huily,  and  I  may  say  we  were  all  impressed  with  the  Rood 
judgment  ftnd  ripe  ercperiencc  of  Lord  Elgin  in  all  that  ha  had  to 
undertake.  You  are  aware  also  of  the  ser\ice  he  rendered  to 
Scotland  eapecially,  and  to  tha  United  Kingdom  afi  well,  in  tb« 
matter  of  the  Commission  on  Church  matters  in  Scotland.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  satis  faction  that  the  people  of  Canada 
heard  that  Lord  Elgin  had  choaee  for  himself  in  this  Govern- 
ment the  pogition  of  Secretary  of  Btate  for  the  Colouiea  uot 
only  from  their  aBsiirancie  that  he  would  tlo  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  administtir  that  great  depnrluient  of  tha  Government 
in  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  but  because  tbey  had  within 
their  recollection  that  another  very  nearly  related  to  him 
had  adminiBtered  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  that  atill 
another,  hie  grandfather  (Lord  Darham),  by  bia  report  had 
prepared  the  Government  of  England  and  the  Canadian  Oolony 
for  self-government  and  for  the  federation  of  the  Dominion. 
Lord  Elgin  haa  aaaured  us  of  his  determination  to  do  all  that 
can  he  done  to  unite,  if  poaaible,  more  closely  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Oolotties,  It  13  ft  great  satififaction  to  all 
present  to  have  heard  hla  words.  We  shall  feel  even  more  and 
more  in  the  Colonies  that  in  so  far  as  rests  with  him  and  with 
the  Go^erjimeat  of  this  Country  everything  that  can  propRrly  be 
done  to  bring  ub  together  in  a  closer  manner  than  heretofore  will 
be  done ;  and  on  the  part  of  Canada  I  say  with  all  asaurance 
that  they  will  co-operate  with  him  irr  everything  that  ie,  for  the 
mntiial  benefit  of  Canada  and  of  tha  Mother  Country-  The  same, 
I  am  sure,  is  equally  true  of  all  the  other  Ooloniea.  We  regard  it 
fts  a  great  honour  to  have  had  Lord  Elgin  presiding  this  evening. 
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The  Chaikman  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  in  a  very  few  words  for  the 
honour  which  you  have  done  me.  Lord  Btratheona  has  been  good 
enough  to  speak  of  me  in  the  past  and  in  the  future.  In  the  past 
be  was  too  flattering.  As  to  the  future,  well,  he  hae  prophesied  that 
I  will  give  satisfaction  in  a  place  where  it  is  poBsible  no  satisfaction 
can  be  given.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  words  be  has  used  and 
to  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  received  his  words,  and 
also  for  inviting  me  to  be  present.  1  am  also  very  much  delighted 
that  this  particular  toast  has  been  proposed  by  the  representative 
in  this  country  of  the  Colony  of  which  I  can  claim  to  be  a  native, 
and  which  gives  me  a  better  right  than  any  other  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion. 


SEVENTH   ORDTNARY   GENEHAL   MEETING. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  RoomB,  Hotel  M^tropoJe,  on  Tueadaj,  May  8,  1906, 
when  a  Paper  oil  "  India  tiDd«r  Biitisb  Huls  "  waa  read  by  Mr. 
Arthur  8fl"Wtel!. 

The  Eight  Hon,  Sir  Albert  H>  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institutie,  preaidefl. 

The  Minutes  of  tbfl  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  aud  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  18  Fellowa 
had  been  elected,  viz,  2  Resident,  IG  N on- Resident,. 

Resident  Fellowa  : — 

Arthm-  W.  a'Bitkelt,  Wm,  B.  Arltuth^iot,  Inn. 

Non-Reaident  Fellowa  : — 

John  G-  Camercm  {Falkland  7al*indi],  W.  SeoH  Ftll  (New  Sorith  Wnhs), 
Harold  A.  Fry  (Transvaal),  Frederick  Wvt.  Gr^ensiadf  {Sifiithern  Nitferia)^ 
P.J.Hinnon  [Cfipe Ccilony),  Snmiiel  Hoddcr  (7>0Jtjwrt/),  Charles  O.  Mch-vine 
{Mnuritiiis}.  Victor  M.  Manara  {UtjfiTula}.  Oliver  MurH  (Sfrnils  Satflemeiils), 
Edalji  M.  ,Vmfi,  F.C.S.  (Bumbajf),  Edmiuid  L.  Nfuicomlie,  K.C.  {Cay\ada^, 
Ctiimtel  Macnfthur  Onslow  (New  S<nilh  Walesi).  Jmnrs  I'ovi'll  (New  Zealaiulf, 
Chiiriss  ForqiihdT  Shnnti  (MiiHri'iBa),  Rtimiindlhaii  Vdniadeva  {Cmili<n),  Ifim. 
Will.  P.  Waddell,  M.L.C.  (StraiLi  Seiliemmts). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  boohs, 
mapa,  Ac,  had  been  received  from  the  va.rioMa  Governmenta  of  ths 
Colonies  and  India,  Sociftties,  and  puLlic  bodies  both  iii  tba  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Ooloniea,  and  from  Fallows  of  the  Institute  and 
otherB. 

TbeCHAraHAM':  I  regret  that  somebody  hag  not  been  foiiud  to 
preside  at  this  meeting  who  is  or  has  been  closely  assodaled  with 
India  and  its  Government.  We  hfid  hoped  to  induce  Lord  Curaon 
to  tale  the  chair  to-night,  and  i  am  aure  we  should  havs  Trelcomed 
him  heartily,  aind  have  regarded  his  presence  as  a  great  honour. 
I  will  read  JOU  a  letter  which  he  has  written  to  our  Secretary, 
which  will,  to  some  extent,  serve  to  introduce  Mr.  Sawtell  to 
you :  "I  am  aorry  that  I  cannot  preside  on  the  oceasioa  to  which 
you  refer,  being  otherwise  engaged  then.  I  hope  that  you  may 
have  a  very  aucceesful  meeting,  and  I  am  sure  Mr,  Sawtell  will 
read  an  exci'lleut  Paper."  Mr.  Siiwtell  has  been  engaged  tor 
a  great  nHcaher  of  years  in  literary  pursuits,  and  he  spent  five  yeara 
in  India,  where  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette   at  Lahore,  the  paper  upon  which  Mr,  Rudyard  Kipling 
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began  hia  career.  Whilst  iu  India  Mr.  Sawtell  travellefi  a  good 
deal,  Tiaiting  the  North-West  frontier  and  the  frontier  of  Burma 
on  the  Cbinase  border,  and  that  he  iiaa  not  wQBted  his  time  or 
neglected  his  opportunitieg  anyone  who  has  read  his  a-dmirahle 
book  entitled  "  Actual  India "  will  readily  agree.  I  may  say 
farther  that  Oar  FresLdent,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales  have  returned  from  India  only  to-day,  and  that  lends  an 
added  interest  to  the  Paper  to  which  we  are  about  to  liaten. 
Jlr,  Arthnr  Sawtell  then  read  bis  Paper  on 
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Is  the  IftHt  Annual  Bepo:rt  of  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute  apectal  reference  was  made  to  "  (he  auspicious  -visit  to 
India  of  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales— President  of  the  Institute — 
and  H.R.H.  the.  Peineoss  of  Walas,"  whioh  was  rightly  described 
as  an  event  of  historic  inbereat.     The  Report  added  that  the  royal 
progress  in  India  had  evoked  "  an  outbarat  of  loyal  enthusiasm 
which  manifested  in  a  striking  way  the  devotion  to  the  CrowQ  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  great  dependency,  and  their  contentment 
under  British  rule."     Thia  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact^  to  which 
every  incident   of  their  Royal  Highnesaea'  moat   successful  toue 
through  the  Indian  daminiona  of  the  Crown  bears  witness.     The 
tour  was  indeed  an  event  of  historic  interest.     It  was  also  an  event 
of  great  Imperial  importance.     Wlaile  it  aarved  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  personal  attachment  so  happily  subsisting  between  the 
people  of  India   and  the  Royal  Family  of  Great   Britain,  it  also 
helped  to  bring  India  more  closely  home  to  the  conacioueness  of  the 
re&t  of  tlie  Empire.    The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  British  Colonies  as  well,  n^&A  to  lie  reminded  qdw  and  then  of 
the  immense  importance  of  India  to  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole. 
In  hia  speech  at  the  Guildhall  in  the  summer  of  1904,  Lord  Ourzon 
&ftid  that  the  most  remarkable  thing   about  British  rule  in  India 
was  the  general  ignorance  that  prevailed  about  it  in  England. 
Igpnorancc  may  be  esciisedj  but  indifference  is  an  unpardonable  sin 
in  an  Imperial  people.     It  bespeaks  a  eoudition  of  mmd  hardly 
amenable  to   treatment.      It  is  to  be  feared  that  normally  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  this  country  towards  India  ia  an  attitude 
of  indiflerence ;  and  even  among  Colonials,  who  are  supposed  to 
enjoy  opportunities  tor  a  wider  outlook  in  regard  to  Imperial  affairs 
than  those  which  fall  to  the  hOme-keeping  Brilcn,  there  is  a  certain 
aub-conaciou3  feeUng  that  India — despite  the  grBatuesB  of  its  wealth, 
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its  area,  and  its  popiilation — stands  on  a  lower  plane  of  importanee 
than  South  Afuica,  Canada,  or  Australia..  The  recent  royal  tour 
has  don«  mucli  to  dount^ract  this  tendency  ta  indiffeteace  ^onoem- 
ing  our  great  Asiatic  dBpendeocy.  However  apathetic  Englishmen 
may  aometimes  appear  ld  regard  to  their  Imperial  iiiteresta  and 
respongibiliti'ES,  thej  tfite  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  bcBeficent 
ftOtiTities  of  their  Royal  Family  ;  and  the  fact  that  tlip  Heic  Appa- 
rent and  his  gracious  Consort  have  spent  six  months  in  travelling 
from  point  to  point  of  tlie  Indian  Empire,  and  in  receiTing  the 
heartfelt  homage  of  its  people,  has  had  the  neeesaary  effect  of 
awakening  a  larger  interest  in  Indi&  among  the  people  of  this 
country  and  of  the  daughter-atates  beyond  the  aeaa, 

The  disposition  to  under-rate,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
Bcioualy,  the  high  Imperial  importance  of  India  is  not  difQcnIt  to 
understand.  India  is  not  a  part  of  thai  commonnealth  of  nations 
which  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Britnina  beyond  the  aeaa  com- 
pose. The  peopl-e  of  the  great  self -goTeming  Coloniea  are  our  kith 
and  kin.     Equally  with  ub 

Thei/  speak  tlie  (onj^ue 
Thnt  Shakeapeare  spake— tha  faitli  and  morals  bold 
That  Millon  held.     In  everything  Uiei/'re  sprung 
Of  eartli'S  firet  blood— hnVe  Litlee  mauilold. 
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To  such  ties  as  these  India  cannot  appeal.  But  if  the  ties  that 
finite  hei  with  the  British  Ecupire  are.  other  than  sentimental,  they 
are  at  any  rate  not  merely  "  sq^ualid  bonds."  Self-interest  may  be 
the  basis  of  onr  connection  with  India,  but  it  must  be  an 
"enlightened  aelf-interegt."  It  is  our  part  to  see  that  India  Teapg 
from  the  connection  an  e^ual  advantage  with  ourselves.  As  soon 
as  the  BaIf-inter6St  whieh  gioveriiH  our  relations  with  India  ceases  to 
be  mutual,  bo  soon  will  our  hold  upon  India  begin  to  weaken. 

There  is  little  need  to  dwell  itpon  the  value  of  India  to  the 
Empire  from  a  crimmeTcial  standpoint.  The  bare  figures  apeak  for 
theoiSGlves.  The  total  seaborne  trade  of  India,  most  of  which  is 
done  with  the  United  Kingdom,  now  exceeds  200  millions  stefling 
per  annam.  The  dobt  charges  a-nd  similar  paymenba  from  India  to 
this  country  amount  to  abont  eighteen  milliona  elerling  annually,  a 
snfBcient  indication  of  the  capital  value  ol  British  investments  in 
ludian  fieouritiea.  The  fiaeal  policy  of  India,  being  ofl  a  fl^ee  trade 
bafljs,  is  very  advantageous  to  the  British  esporter,  whose 
opportunities  of  expansion  fire  now  so  much  hampered  by  hostile 
tariffs  in  oth  er  countries.  Not  only  does  India,  except  in  one  instance, 
maintain  a  tariff  for  revenue  purposes  only,  but  she  actually  counter- 
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veUb  lier  daty  oa  imporkd  cotton  gooda  by  an  equivalent  escise 

duty  on  her  own  cotton  manufaefcnrea,  bo  thdt  the  MancheBter 
Gsporter  may  entBr  hei  market  on  aiBolutely  eqnal  terms  with  the 
Eombay  epinners.  Thia  matance  of  fiscal  self-deoial  is  entirely 
unparaileled,  90  far  as  I  am  a,ware,  in  any  other  coiintry  of  the  wofJd. 
Needless  to  say,  it  would  not  be  maintaiaed  if  India  enjoyed  the 
same  complete  fiscal  freedom  that  is  posseaaed  by  the  aeU-governitig 
Colonies.  The  eounteivaEing  ex-cise  duty  on  ootton  goods  is 
admittedly  imposed  by  the  Govfrnm^nt  of  India,  at  the  behest  ot 
Whitehall,  in  the  interests  of  Lancashire.  To  most  people  outside 
Laucaahire  it  Heema  aii  extremely  nngeneroua  exercise  of  oor  power 
to  control  the  Bacal  arraugements  of  an  Imperial  dependency,  even  if 
it  be  theoretically  justifie.ble.  But  in  any  case  India,  in  view  of  the 
signal  advantages  which  she  offers  to  the  Brltislt  exporter,  deservea 
the  beat  consideration  of  the  British  Government  and  people,  and 
it  should  never  he  forgotten  that,  on  the  baaia  of  trade  alone,  India 
is  far  more  valuable  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  any  other  country 
in  the  British  Empire. 

The  commercial  importanos  of  India  is,  perhaps,  adequately 
appreciated  by  the  general  public  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  dwell  long-  upon  this  aspect  of  our 
Bubjeot.  It  is  the  great  political  and  strategic  value  of  out  pos- 
session of  India  which  is  not  so  thoroughly  understood  as  it  should 
be  by  the  average  Imperialiat.  The  expert  in  world-politica  linowB 
perfectly  well  that  strategically  India  ia  the  pivot  of  the  Empire, 
By  the  lay  mind,  however,  this  axiom  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
grasped.  Many  years  of  agitation  and  instruction  were  required 
to  bring  home  to  the  public  intelligence  the  truth  that  absolute 
supremacy  at  sea  ia  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire. 
These  self-evident  truths  do  not  win  their  wfiy  to  universal  accep- 
tance at  a  bound;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  value  of  the 
Indian  factor  in  the  problem  of  Imperial  defence  is  not  yet  fully 
appreciate*^  by  the  popular  mind.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too 
often  repeated  that  our  posaesaion  of  India  givea  Great  Britain  an 
enormous  strategical  advantage.  It  ia  too  often  represented  as 
impo&ing  upon  her  an  onerous  responsibility.  But  it  must  sot  be 
forgotten  that  if  India  belonged  to  any  other  European  Power  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  in  general,  and  of  Australasia  and  South 
Africa  in  particular,  would  require  adjustment  upon  quite  anotber 
basia.  Sea  power  and  the  possession  of  India  are  factors  comple- 
mentary the  one  to  the  other.  Had  India  been  in  other  hands,  the 
history  of  Australia  would  have  been  very  differently  written  ;  and 
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it  ia  unlikelj  that  the  BritiBt  flag  would  ever  hav6  been  hoisted  in 
South  Africa.  It  ia  the  pOBaeaaion  of  India  that  Laa  rendered  the 
British  Empire  poagible.  That  Empire  ia,  in  ona  aenae,  an  Aeiatio 
Empire.  Asia  has  become  the  theatra  in  which  the  great  world 
atiugglea  that  will  decide  the  futura  of  th»  Western  Dations  are 
being  waged  before  our  eyea.  The  pioljlem  of  Asia  is  the  problem 
of  the  world;  and  the  greatest  factor  in  that  problem  is  the  com- 
mand of  the  strategieal  pivot  of  Asia,  the  great  Indian  peninsula. 

This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  good  goTarnment  of  India  is  a 
matter  of  direct  conBem  to  the  Empipe  at  large.  It  ia  not  too 
much  to  aay  that  the  very  security  of  the  Empire  depends  upon  the 
just  and  capable  adminiatration  of  our  great  dependency  in  Asia. 
A  permanently  diaaECected  India  would  be  a  danger  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  only  tecma  on  which  British  dominion  in  that 
Empire  may  be  maintained  are  that  the  people  &s  a  whole  should 
at  least  acq,ui6sce  m  British  rule,  The  ret&ai,  royal  tour  has 
afforded  the  world  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  profound  loyalty  of 
the  princes  and  peoples  of  India.  Any  doubts  that  may  previouely 
hav^  been  felt  upon  that  point  are  entirely  dissipated  by  tbe  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm  with  which  thair  Eoyal  HighneaBes  were 
received  by  high  and  low,  learned  and  ignorant,  civilised  and 
uacivllised,  ^t  every  poiot  of  an  itinerary  tbat  extended  from  the 
wild  Afghan  borderland  to  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  from  the 
palms  and  temples  of  the  South  to  the  arid  aande  of  Bikanir,  from 
Rajpiitaaia,  the  land  of  kings,  to  the  teeming  milliong  of  Bengal. 
\¥h&revar  they  went  the  Prince  and  Princess  charmed  all  who  saw 
them,  still  more  those  who  were  privileged  to  come  into  personal 
contact  with  them,  by  their  gracious  bearing  and  their  sympathetic 
Bpii'it.  This  ia  the  nnanimoua  testimony  of  all  accounts,  public 
and  private,  received  from  India  during  the  past  few  months.  All 
those  in  a  poaition  to  judge  are  convinced  that  the  tour  baa  had  a 
mo3t  happy  eifact  upon  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  bis  Majesty's 
Indian  subjects.  A  valuable  confirmation  of  this  fact  has  been 
supplied  by  his  Highness  the  Aga  Khan,  who,  as  a  wealthy  mag- 
nate and  an  hereditary  hietatch,  enjoys  unique  opportunities  of 
aBcerbaiuing  the  i;eal  feelings  of  the  tnaeeea  of  the  people.  During 
the  royal  visit  to  Calcutta  the  Aga  Khan,  like  the  great  Haroun 
al.Raschid,  adopted  the  dieguiafl  of  an  ordinary  native,  and  moved 
freely  among  the  crowds  thronging  the  principal  psTts  of  the  oitj. 
In  relating  his  experiencea  in  the  pagea  of  a  Bombay  magazine, 
his  HighnesB  saya : 

"  The  scene  that  night  I  shall  never  forget.     Tears  of  joy  ran 


down  the  faces  of  old  men  and  yonng  BeEgali  Ia>da  who  probably 
were  atadents  who  had  been  agitaticg  [against  the  so-ealled  partition. 
O'f  the  province]  several  weeks  before."  One  old  man,  whose 
visihle  emotion  attracted  the  particiiLar  attention  of  th«  Aga  Ehan, 
declared  that  he  cried  for  joy  because  he  had  seen  the  PriQce  and 
Princesa,  and  he  knew  by  their  kind  looks  that  the  heir  of  the 
Indian  Empire  and  his  ConBort  looked  upon  the  Itldia.n  people  as 
human  beings  I  Ttiia  and  many  similar  incidenta  have  convinced 
the  Aga  Khan  that  the  political  value  of  the  royal  tour,  especially 
in  its  effect  upon  the  maaees,  has  been  great  beyond  all  expectations. 
Such  testimony  from  Calcutta,  of  all  plaeea,  is  beyood  qjuestion 
worth  much.  For  it  provea  that,  even  in  a  city  peculiarly  responsive 
to  the  agitation  of  political  malcontents,  Indian  loyalty  to  the 
British  Crown  is  real  and  abiding. 

It  is  neoessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  loyalty  to  the 
Emperor  and  contentment  with  the  Government  of  India.  It  is 
quite  reasonable  to  claim  that  the  loyalty  so  widely  shown  during 
the  royal  tour  ia  proof  pteetimptive  of  the  absence  of  any  deep- 
seated  disaffection  with  the  administration  of  the  conntry.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  onr  rule  in  India  in  all  ita 
aapecta  ia  beyond  criticism,  or  that  the  political  forces  which 
manifest  themselves  in  unceasing  criticism  and  frequent  agitation 
are  unworthy  of  notica.  It  ia  incumbent  upon  serious  students  of 
Indian  affairs,  not  only  to  wateh  these  movements  of  political 
unrest,  but  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  causes  from 
which  they  arise.  As  to  the  latter  I  shall  speak  presently.  Mean- 
while I  would  observe  that  the  mistake  usually  made  in  this 
country  ig  to  attacli  a  disproportionate  significance  to  the  attituds 
of  opposition  to  the  Government  of  India  assumed  by  a  considerable 
section  of  educated  native  opinion.  It  would  be  an  error  to  under- 
rate the  importanee  of  the  National  Congresa  movement,  and  a  atiU 
greater  error  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  Indian  native  press. 
Both  represent  political  tendencies  largely  of  our  own  creating. 
They  are  entitled  to  a  hearing  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  body 
of  opinion  of  which  they  are  the  organs.  But  they  are  not  entitled 
to  the  claim  of  representing  the  whole  of  the  people  of  India,  Bfcill 
less  can  the  idea  be  eeiiously  entertained  that  an  agitation 
engineered  by  politicians,  and  carried  on  largely  by  schoolboys  and 
students  in  Bengal,  has  any  meaning  for  the  masisea  of  the  poopk 
throughout  the  res.t  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

These  demonstrations,  by  which  Bengal  contrives  to  maintain 
im  altogether  disproportionate  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the  outside 
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world,  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  pGrniisBioa  of  freedom  of 
opinion  in  India  within  the  widest  limits  compatible  with  the 
public  interest.  Tbey  are  in  themselves  a,  testimony  to  the  tolsrant 
apirit  of  liritiah  rule,  and  there  is  no  need  to  doubt  their  usefulness 
BO  long  as  thej  are  kept  within  the  boiinda  o(  law  and  order. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  fi-eedom  of  the  presa  ate  the  necessary 
antiseptics  of  non-representELtive  institutions  such  aa  obtain  in 
India. 

Frederifjk  the  Great,  despot  as  ha  was,  knew  their  vaJue.  "  My 
people  may  aay  what  they  like,  so  long  as  I  may  do  wlbat  1  like," 
was  the  principle  which  he  openly  profea&ed.  But  freedom  of 
opinion  in  a  conatry  like  India  is  more  than  a  mere  safaty  Talve. 
It  is,  or  it  should  be,  one  means  of  acquaintiog  the  Government 
with  popular  needs  and  feelings.  It  is  quite  errotieoua  to  suppoee 
that  the  Indian  Government  is  earelesa  of  public  opinion,  in  so  far 
aa  it  esiate,  or  contemptuous  of  the  organa  of  its  expreaaion^  There 
ia  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  much  attention  is  paid  by  the 
powers  that  be  to  the  popular  preaa,  or  where  a  paragraph  in 
some  oibscure  print  carries  greater  weight  in  high  places.  Individual 
griaTances  and  instances  of  petty  oppression,  when  ventOated  in  the 
native  press,  are  freiinently  redressed  with  a  promptitude  which 
would  aurpriae  Englishmen  accustomed  to  the  circumlocution  and 
delay  of  conetitutional  procedurs.  It  must  sometimes  happen 
that  the  Government  ddiberately  acts  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
bulk  of  the  articulate  opinion  of  the  country.  This  does  not  imply 
an  indifference  to  that  opinion,  but  only  that  the  Government  has 
arrived  at  a  decision,  after  mature  consideration,  whioh  it  believes 
to  be  more  in  accord  with  tbe  interests  of  the  whole  province,  Of 
the  whole  Empire,  than  are  tlie  views  of  the  estremely  active 
minoniy  who  are  beat  able  to  make  their  voieea  heard. 

It  ia  obvious,  however,  that  a  GoTernment  which  ia  compelled  to 
take  the  grave  responsibility  of  occasionally  over-ridiog  the  mass  of 
articulate  opinion  must  be  fortified  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
necdi;  and  feelings  of  all  its  subjects.  A  Government  such  as  that 
of  India  stands  in  constant  dangec  of  loaing  vital  touch,  with  the 
people  whom  it  has  to  govern.  Tbat  danger  tenda  to  increaee 
rather  than  decrease  as  the  work  of  administration  grows  moT« 
complex  and  more  cGntraliaed.  Between  a  ruliug  taoe  and  a  subje&t 
p&ople,  alien  the  one  to  the  other  in  race,  civiUsation,  and  in 
genius,  there  must  be  a  certain  gulf  fised.  The  only  things  by 
■which  that  gulf  may  be  bridjg:8d  are  knowledge  and  sympathy. 
Each  muBt  be  complementacy  to  tbe  other.     The  great  failing  of  tiie 
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British  as  a  ruling  race  is  a  defective  capacity  for  sympathy.     Even 
ColoDiBta,  'who  are  our  kin  aai  our  eijuals,  £eel  this. 

We've  drtini  to  our  English  brother, 
Bat  be  does  not  understand. 

So  singa  Riidyard  luipling  in  the  song  of  "  The  Native  Born."  The 
Indian,  BBpeuially  when  Western  education  has  robbed  Liin  of  the 
caaBolabionB  of  an  inherited  fatalism,  often  icda  poignantly  enough 
that  he  is  neither  underslood  nor  appreciated.  Muring  fivs  years' 
residence  in  India  I  made  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  of. 
ascerta-iulng'  from  educated  natives  tbdir  re&l  frame  of  mind  in 
Faga,rd  to  the  political  conditions  under  which  thsylive.  As  a  non- 
afRcifll  residenc  In  a.  large  town  1  was  necessarilj  restricted  in  my 
intercourse  to  repTesentativas  of  the  urban,  Englieh -speaking  oom- 
raunity ;  but  on  the  other  hiuid  1  enjoyed,  I  think,  a  certain  advan- 
tage  OTcr  the  Anglo-Indian  ofticial,  despite  his  constant  contEiot 
with  all  Borta  and  eonditiona  of  men,  in  that  my  native  friends 
spoke  with  soinething  less  than  the  reserve  which  would  presumably 
fiharacteriBe  their  Converaatiou  with  &  leapouailile  officer  of  GoveCQ- 
ment.  The  general  effect  of  what  I  heard  waa  that  the  chief  cause 
of  native  discontent  with  BiitiBh  rule  is  psychological  rather  than 
political  or  economic.  Pohtical  agitators  in  India,  in  their  more 
sober  momentB,  aometimfls  protest  that  their  quarrel  is  entirely  with 
the  syatem  under  which  India  ia  g-overned,  and  not  with  the  man 
by  whom  it  is  carried  out.  My  impiession  is,  broadly  speaking, 
quite  the  contrary.  The  personal  factor  bears  an  immensely 
preponderant  weight  in  the  problem  of  Indian  adrainiatrution. 
Tbg  system  IS  on  the  whole  admirably  adapted  to  the  ends  in  view. 
It  reaults,  at  any  rate,  in  a  thoroughly  eSici>ent  and  constantly 
improving  admin iatratiou.  Native  diasatisf action  with  our  govern- 
ment, where  it  exists,  is  rather  to  be  esplaLned  by  the  increasing 
estrangement  hetween  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  aloofness 
of  the  ruhng  racd  ia  the  weakest  point  in  the  fabric  of  the 
British  Raj. 

It  id  impossible  in  the  time  at  disposal  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
consideration  of  this  subject.  It  must  suffice  to  aay  that  the  loss 
of  vital  touch  between  the  Government  and  the  people  is  a  danger 
which  tends  to  grow  greater  rather  than  Eess.  Experience  teachea 
that  it  19  a  danger  not  to  he  ignored  with  safety.  The  Indian 
Mutiny  might  never  have  -oeeuiTed  but  for  the  lack  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  troops  on  the  part  of  the  British  officers. 
Fortunately,  so  far  as  the  Indian  Aimj  of  to-day  is  concerned,  the 
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relations  between  the  sepoys  or  sowftrs  and  their  British  officera 
aro  OD  B  far  sounder  footing.  The  regimental  officer  of  the  Indian 
Army,  as  a  rule,  knowa  and  is  proud  of  his  men,  aud,  ivhat  ia 
equilly  important,  his  men  know  and  are  proud  of  him.  The 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  existing  between  them  ia  a  proof  of 
the  posBibihtjr  of  th&  Indian  cind  the  Briton  understandiEig  and 
Bympathising  with  each  other  without  any  saerifice  of  avtour-propre. 
The  Indian,  notwithstanding  the  secretiveneea  and  the  inbred 
PharigaiBm  of  big  nature,  responds  very  ijuickly  to  friendiy  treat- 
.ment.  The  art  of  combining  sympathy  with  stcength,  and  kindli- 
ness with  authority,  is  maoh  more  easily  attained  under  the 
conditions  of  military  diaeipline  than  in  the  far  more  complex 
relations  of  the  ci'vil  office-r  viiih  the  peopW  under  bis  charge.  It  is, 
hawBTer,  a&  easfiDtkl  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  There  is  a  danger 
leBt  with  our  system  of  competitive  examinations  V!Q  Bend  out  to 
India  men  who  are  indeed  GtteS  to  be  highly  efficient  administratora 
bat  not  to  be  "fathers  of  tbe  people  "  and  "protectors  of  the  poor," 
the  r6ies  which  the  natives  of  fndia  expect  those  in  authority  to 
fill.  OH  natives  will  tell  you  that  the  Haileybuiy  civilian,  who  was 
selected  hy  nomisatioti  from  a  class  of  Englishmen  hereditarily 
aecustomGd  to  eommaad,  was  more  cloeely  in  toucli  with  the  people 
than  his  successor.  Thia  may  be  discounted  as  being  mere  laut 
iemporis  aoti,  but  the  fact  remains  that  our  systems  of  competitive 
examination — however  Eiatisfactory  to  aspirants  for  public  employ- 
ment— involve  no  guarantee  of  the  beat  poaaible  selection  for  the 
work  to  he  done- 

The  National  Congreaa  remedy  for  thia  admitted  estrangement 
between  tba  rulers  and  the  ruled  in  India  is,  of  conrae,  entir&ly 
political.  "Take  ua,"  they  say,  "into  your  confidence.  Admit 
natives  to  the  Executive  Council,  as  they  are  already  admitted  to 
the  Legislative  Council.  Let  Indian  representatives  ait  on  the 
Seeratary  of  State's  Council  in  England.  Give  ns  more  chances  of 
employment  in  the  highest  branches  of  the  service ;  extend  the 
measures  of  local  self-governmonb  ^^hicb,  tbanks  to  Lord  Eipoa, 
we  alr&ady  enjoy."  This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  ivhole  of  the 
National  Congress  programme,  bub  it  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
goal  at  which  that  body  la  aiming.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to 
enter  into  a.  diacneaion  of  any  of  these  questions,  I  would  merely 
point  out  that  all  these  concessions  might  be  made  without  in 
the  least  remedying  that  aloofness  between  Government  and  people 
to  which  reference  baa  been  made.  We  have  to  deal  in  India,  not 
frith  a  bomogeneoua  and  mare  or  less  educated  population,  bnt  Jifith 
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nearly  300  miUious  of  people  of  all  stages  of  ci-viliBation  and 
intelligence.  WitboiLt  wifihing  to  Bpsak  slightingly  of  a  movement 
which  is  far  from  being  a  negligible  quantity,  I  may  observe  that 
the  Congiesa  party  ia  Qot  only  very  sma,!!  in  propartion,  but  it 
is  not  even  representative  of  the  people  ae  a  whole.  The  native 
aristocracy  stands  aloof  from  ita  aotivitiiea,  and  the  masses  o£  the 
people  3.re  necessarily  indifferent,  "  Yoang  India,"  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  Congress  propaganda,  is  pursuing  aims  in  which  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  feel  no  concern.  The  Indian  people  as 
a  whole  ask  only  to  be  governed,  not  to  govern  thetaaehea.  But 
they  expect  to  be  governed  with  consideration,  and  they  like  to  feel 
that  they  are  regarded  by  their  riders  as  something  more  than  bo 
many  ta^rpayers.  Go-opsrattoa  between  the  influential  and  <3ducated 
cl&Bses  is  not  only  possible  bat  desirable,  but  it  ib  chiefly  needed 
in  directioDB  ivhich  seam  least  attractive  to  many  educated  natives- 
Social  reform  and  induatrial  progress  are  the  foremost  needs  of 
India ;  political  development  is  not  a  pressing  necessity.  Social 
reform  must  come  from  within.  It  presents  a  field  which  might 
well  absorb  all  the  energies  of  the  enlightened  classes.  Industrial 
progress  in  India  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  Government 
initiative  and  eacouragement,  and  this  ia  more  fully  reoognised  by 
the  Indian  authorities  now  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
Ministry  of  Commerce  established  by  Lord  Curzon  marks  an 
important  step  along  this  line  of  progress.  Th*  points  at  which 
a  rappo^'t  between  the  (iovernment  and  the  commercial  claaaes  is 
highly  desirable  are  too  numerous  fco  be  noted  in  detail  here.  But 
indnstry,  still  more  than  commet'Ce,  demands  the  anremitting 
attention  of  the  Govsrnment.  Economic  development  spells  salva- 
tion for  India.  Possibly  political  progress  will  follow  in  its  train. 
For  the  present,  the  supreme  need  of  the  country  is  an  expansion 
of  the  sources  of  production  of  wealth.  Agricultnre  must  alwaya 
be  immeasurably  the  most  important  of  Indian  industries,  and 
the  Government  is  doing  much  by  experimental  projects  to  improve 
and  increase  the  output  of  yarions  raw  materials,  especially 
oottonf  the  great  need  here  being  for  the  production  of  a  long 
atapla  variety  for  manufacture  into  the  iiner  counts  of  cotton 
cloth.  The  principal  work  of  the  Government,  however,  in  the 
development  of  agriculture,  is  irrigation.  There  are  well  de^ed 
limits  to  the  practicability  of  irrigation  in  India,  but  there  are  also 
great  possibilities  atill  unrealised.  There  are  now  -iS^  million 
acres  commanded  and  protected  by  irrigation,  and  about  half  that 
area  actually  irrigated.     The  Irrigation  Commission  appointed  by 
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Lord  Ciixzon  reported  that  74,000,000 acres,  or  one  third  of  the  totail 
cultivable-  area  of  India,  must  be  rendered  capable  of  Irngatiori 
in  order  to  secure  the  entire  coimtrj  trom  the  effects  of  drought. 
Id  wiU  be  seen  that  a,  large  araount  of  leeway  has  to  be  made  up 
before  this  ideal  is  attained.  The  Commission,  however,  recom- 
mended 50^  million  acres  as  tb.e  limit  of  increase  during  the  next 
twenty  years. 

A  groat  future  ia  open  to  ludlan  agricnituie  if  India  herseU  can 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  her  own  raw  products.  The  oil  seeds, 
the  hidea  and  skin^,  the  raw  jute,  and  the  lac  which  ahe  annaally 
exports  to  the  value  of  thousands  of  pounds  might  all  be  utilised 
in  Indian,  instead  of  European,  tactorieg  if  the  Indian  faGtories 
existed.  Why  should  Indiai  one  of  the  greatest  cane-growing 
countries  in  the  world,  actually  import  refined  beet  sugar  from 
Austria  and  Hungary  ?  The  aaawei  is  that  reOning  ais  an  industry 
is  an  almost  negligible  qiu^ntitym  India,  and  that  cane  cultace  is 
on  such  an  extremely  primitive  and  unsclenti&c  basis  that  the  yield 
per  acre  compares  most  unfavourably  with  other  cane- producing 
countries.  Even  so  the  aQncal  output  of  British  India  alone  is 
esLimated  at  3,000,000  tons  of  raw  sagar,  all  of  which  is  conanmed 
in  the  cotmtry.  Well  may  the  Louismia  Planter  tremble  at  its 
own  suggestion  that  India  may  some  day  entei'  the  field  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  refined  sugar,  and,  with  h«r  vast  area  and  cheap  labour, 
become  tb  formidable  rival  of  the  American  planter— a  Yellow 
(Crystals)  Peril  that  may  perhaps  beeome  a  reahty  sooner  thin  is 
generally  imagined. 

As  to  mineral  development,  India  is  far  behind  her  poeaibilities. 
But  here  again  there  is  the  promise  of  increased  activity.  Thfi 
great  iron  mining  project  inaugurated  three  years  ago  in  the  CenttaJ 
ProvincBH  by  the  lato  Mr.  J.  H.  Tata,  and  now  being  taken  up  by 
a  company  with  a  capital  of  i'1,500,000  sterling,  will  probably  pro- 
duce the  cheapest  pig  iron  in  the  world  ;  and  this  will  be  manu- 
factured into  steel  which  will  find  a  leady  market  in  India  itself. 
The  coal  industry  of  Bengal,  still  in  its  infancy,  has  trjibled  its  ont- 
put  in  ten  years,  the  production  in  1903  being  about  7,500,000  tons, 
the  feeultant  stimuluB  to  indigenous  manufaoturea  being  very 
valuable.  Mineral  oil  (in  Burma),  mica  and  manganese  ore  are  the 
producta  of  expanding  induetries..  These,  together  with  gold- 
mining  in  Mysore,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  jute,  leather,  wool, 
and  tea,  almost  eshaust  the  tale  of  induetrial  activity  on  modern 
lines  in  India.  But  with  a  freer  flow  of  capital  there  will  be 
a  great  d«v(ilopment  of  enterprise  in  these  and  yet  other  directions- 
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Hitherto  tlie  Seyelopmeat  of  Indian  reaoiircea  has  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  foreign  capital.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
InterestB  of  India  herself  tbH:t  niLtive  capital  should  be  more  largely 
invested  in  these  enterpriseis.  That  the  capital  is  there  is  beyond 
question.  In  the  last  five  yeara  India  has  absorbed  ±'00,000,000 
worth  ot  the  precious  metals— a  fact  worth  notiog  by  those  who 
contend  that  BritiEh  mle  is  bleeding  the  coimtry  to  death. 

Happily  the  GoTernment  of  India  are  now  fully  alive  to  the 
great  importance  of  induatrial  eipansion,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
give  cTery  facility  in  th«ie  power  to  ita  furtberaLoe..  The  improve- 
ment of  communications,  the  de^eloprnfint  of  trade,  the  faeilita.ting 
of  the  free  moYement  of  labour,  the  encouragement  of  the  profitable 
TiSe  of  native  eapital — these  are  prime  iionaideratioaa  witli  the 
Indian  Government ;  and  India  will  deriTe  far  more  advantage 
fiom  them  than  from  political  "reforms"  which  the  balk  of  her 
people  do  not  desire  and  would  not  appreciate.  But  over  and  ahove 
theaa  excellent  aims  muat  come  the  great  desideratum  of  low  taxa- 
tion. That  is  the  master-key.  as  Lord  Cramer  has  said,  to  the 
aueceaetul  government  of  all  Oriental  eountriea.  Into  the  thorny 
question  of  the  ryot's  burden  of  taxation  I  cannot  enter  here.  The 
maaSea  of  the  Indian  people  are  very  poor,  and  India  undoubtedly 
haa  to  pay  heavily  for  the  protection  and  good  government  which 
British  rule  confers  upon  her.  Bui  she  geta  good  value  for  her 
money,  aud  in  vie^  of  the  military  exigencies  of  a  sub-continent 
with  a  land  frontier  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  her  burden  of 
taxation  compares  not  unfavourably  with  the  ease  of  other  civilised 
countcies  with  equal  responaibilities.  Stiitenients  are  frei^uently 
made  as  to  the  poverty  of  the  Indian  peasant  which,  though  perhaps 
nob  intentionally  mialeading,  are  in  efi'ect  most  misleading  to 
persons  who  havo  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  convey  to  Europeans  an  accurate  idea  of 
poverty  or  prosperity  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropicai  regione  ot  the 
world  in  terms  of  £  s.  d.  An  income  that  would  mean  moderate 
affluence  in  India  would  spell  the  most  wretched  penury  in  Europe, 
The  material  condition  of  the  In-lian  cultivator  should  be  compared 
with  that,  not  of  the  European  labourer  or  &itisan,  but  of  the 
ryot  of  Peraia  or  the  peasant  of  China.  Indeed  it  ia  not  necesBary 
to  go  even  80  far  afield  &&  that.  Que  thi^d  of  the  Indian  Empire 
is  undtr  native  rule.  The  native  States  bear  no  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  defence  and  administration  of  Britiah  India,  If  British  tula 
is  reBpOOyble  for  the  poverty  of  the  t'l/ot,  ou.e  would  naturally 
expect  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  in  the  native  States.     But  it 
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would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  peasant  of  a  native  State 
is  a  wealthier  man  than  his  brother  who  pays  taxes  in  support  of 
the  British  Jiaj. 

British  rule  hag  conferred  upon  India  the.  bleesinga  of  security, 
and  internal  peace.  It  is  winning  and  will  continue  to  win  for  her 
the  benefits  of  material  prosperity.  A  prosperous  India  means  » 
contented  India.  But  while  low  taxation  and  LnduBtrial  and  eom- 
meioial  dovelopment  are  the  chief  aims  of  the  Government  of  India, 
ther«  are  certain  considerations  relating  to  the  conditions  of  their 
attainment  wliich  cannot  wisely  be  ignored.  What  is  wanted  ia  not 
merely  continuity  of  policy,  but  more  uniformity  in  the  rate  and 
direction  of  progress.  Where  the  head  of  the  CtOTepnment  is  changed 
every  few  years  this  is  a  condition  difficult  to  attain.  One  Viceroy 
ase^nda  the  throne,  so  to  speak,  with  a  prepared  programme  of 
reforms  which  he  is  resolved  to  carry  through  in  face  of  evary 
obstacle,  He  retires  into  the  oomparatiTe  obscurity  of  private  life 
and  ia  auceeeded,  perhapB,  by  one  who  ia  chiefly  desirous  to  mark 
time  while  the  adminlEtration  over  which  he  presides  pursuee  the 
even  tenour  of  its  way.  Another  may  have  advanced  ideas  on  local 
self- government,  and  daring  hia  term  of  oJlice  the  country  ie  pushed 
lapidly  forward  m  that  direction  to  a  point  where  it  reate  undis- 
turbed for  the  nest  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  In  hia  recent  despatch 
on  the  question  of  Indian  Army  administration  Mr.  Morley  expressed 
the  hope  that  India  may  now  enjoy  a  pariod  of  calm  after  the 
strenuous  activities  of  the  past  few  years.  This  sentiment  seems, 
to  have  met  with  general  approval.  But  the  effect  upon  th^e  native' 
mind  of  this  acceptance  by  so  high  an  authority  of  the  idea  that 
these  violent  alternations  between  high  pressure  and  low  presaure 
are  a  necessary  chaiacteristie  of  British  rule,  may  be  doubtful.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  dignity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  British 
Eaj  can  be  subserved  by  frequent  changes  at  the  head  of  the 
Government ;  hut  if  this  be  inevitable,  continuity  of  policy  and, 
as  far  as.  possible,  uniformity  of  development  should  at  least  be  an 
nnquestioned  principle  in  our  administration  of  India. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  ascendency  of  tbie  principle  lies  in  the 
possibility  that  Indian  affairs  may  be  dragged  into  the  arena  of 
party  politics  at  home.  We  have  seen  something  of  late  of  the 
undesirability  of  interference,  or  the  apparent  disposition  to  inter- 
fere, by  the  Home  Government  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  self- 
governing  Colony.  Under  the  preasurs  of  party  agitation,  or  o( 
Gummerciai  interest,  this  tendency  may  manifest  itself  to  thei 
detriment  of  the  welfare  of  our  Indian   Empire.     The  heat  pre- 
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ventiTB  will  be  fomul  not  merely  in  Imperial  thinking-  bat  in 
Xntperial  feeling.  So  far  as  th*  Colonies  are  concerned,  what  ia 
chiefly  to  be  deprecated  in  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  is  the 
indulgence  at  their  expense  of  TmLnformed  and  imreflecting-  senti- 
ment, So  faf  a.9  India  ia  concerned,  ^hat  is  most  to  be  dreaded  is 
an  equally  uninformed  and  unreflecting  selflshneaa.  One  inatance  of 
this  haa  already  been  noted — the  iueistence  on  the  excise  duty  on 
Indian-made  cotton  goode  in  the  interests  of  LaucasliiTe,  If  the 
existing  fiscal  relationB  between  tihe  United  Kingdom  and  other 
parta  of  the  Empire  are  aver  replaced  by  a  system  of  preference, 
"the  danger  of  inflicting  injuatice  upon  India  will  need  aome  effort 
to  avoid.  In  the  distributioii  of  Army  charges  between  the  Indian 
and  the  British  Eschequer  we  have  never  yet  made  the  niiata,ks  of 
too  great  generosity ;  and  we  are  perhaps  too  ready  to  regard  the 
Indian  Army  as  a  reservoir  of  strength  available  for  operationa 
where  India  has  no  direct  concern.  The  que&tion  of  Indian  im- 
migrants in  British  Colouiea  gives  Colonists  an  opportunity  for  the 
intelligent  ex.BroiB6  of  that  Imperial  feeling  of  which  I  have  apolieu. 
Thciy  can  at  least  lefrain  from  treating  Indians  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  natural  resentment  in  India,  where  the  penple  are  quite  as 
proud  of  their  civilisation  as  we  are  of  ouiHi  and  probably  even 
more  disdainful  than  we  of  the  Kaffirs  and  negroes  with  whom  the 
Colonist  places  them  on  an  ecLuality.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many 
points  where  a  real  Imperial  sentiment  on  the  part  of  th-e  people  of 
Graat  and  Greater  Britain  may  hecoms  an  active  and  valuable 
factor  in  the  success  of  our  rule  in  ludta.  We  must  try  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  India  is  a  mere  appanage,  the  aubjeet  ten'itory  of 
Greit  Britain  without  vital  part  or  lot  in  the  Empire  to  which  it 
belongs.  We  want  a  larger  conception  of  the  Empire— onr  Im- 
perialism should  have  a  nobler  meaning — than  tins.  If  all  of  us 
would  remember  that  every  Bubject  of  the  King-Emperor  is  a 
member  of  "a  body,  fitly  framed  and  knit  together,"  there  would 
be  no  fear  o£  Imperialism  degenerating  into  Jingoism  on  the  one 
hand  or  giving  place  to  "  the  craven  fear  of  being  great "  on  the 
other.  Imperialism  has  its  obligations  no  less  than  its  privileges, 
and  the  firat  obligation  of  the  British  people  is  to  aee  that  no 
BupineneaB  or  selfishness  on  their  part  adds  to  the  burden  of  those 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  guidance  of  the  destinies  of 
India. 
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Sir  Geohge  Watt,  CLE. :  I  am  sure  I  am  eitpreaaing'  the 
feelings  of  everyone  present  when  I  say  wg  have  had  a  moat 
admirable  Paper  which  hna  covered  practiccvlly  the  whole  field  of 
India  in  a  manner  very  few  peopla  could  have  aceompliahed  so 
satisfactorily.  Mr.  Rawtell  has  been  five  years  in  India.  I  have 
been  fully  six  times  that  period  iu  Itldtti,  aad  I  feel  i|uite  sure  that 
had  I  been  called  upon  to  prepare  such  a  Paper  I  should  have 
fallen  far  short  of  the  succobb  he  has  attained.  Two  poLnta  occur 
to  me  "Wbich  I  may  mulrs  a  few  remarliB  upon.  The  first  is  "  want 
of  sympathy."  Aa  a  non-ofticial,  Mr.  Sawtell  can,  of  course,  speak 
freely,  and  his  criticism  will  be  read  and  conaidered  by  many 
officials  in  India,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  agree  that  want  of  sympathy 
is  undoubiedly  a  weak  point  m  our  adininiBtration.  The  difficulty 
13  to  find  Dut  how  we  can  correct  that  defect.  It  is  not  want  of 
sympathy  in  the  character  of  the  Englishman  who  is  spending  hia 
life  in  India,  but  want  of  sympathy  as  a  consequence  rather  of  the 
ayatem  of  the  administration.  For  some  years  I  was  Prof&ssor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Calcutta,  and  was  thua  brought  into 
contact  with  the  natives  from  tlie  educational  point  of  view.  I  then 
felt  that  there  was  one  great  defect  in  our  educational  system,  and 
perhaps  that  is  at  the  very  roDt  of  what  Mr.  SawteU  has  c&Uad 
want  of  sympathy  in  our  administration.  With  very  fiew  exoeptiona 
none  of  the  collegea  affiliated  to  the  Universitiea  are  coUegiums  in 
any  sense  whatever.  The  professor  drivas.  up  to  college  in  his 
buggy,  enters  the  lectnre  hall,  delivers  his  lecture,  and  as  soon  after 
as  possible  resumes  his  seat  ia  the  buggy  and  drives  awa.y,  and 
thua  very  possibly  knows  ahgolutely  nothing;  of  hiB  students.  It 
seems  to  nie  quite  likely  that  this  peculiarity  of  our  Indian 
UuiverEities  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  tone  which  many  of 
our  native  pupils  afterwards  take  with  regard  to  their  rulers. 
They  have  been  taught  from  the  beginning  to  regard  their  pro- 
feseors  and  teachers  as  moving  on  a  diffej-'ent  pltttform  from  them- 
selvea.  If  it  were  possible  to  recast  our  Universities  in  thia  respect, 
and  bring  the  professors,  aa  part  of  their  duty,  to  assist  the  fttudenta 
in  their  games  aa  wetl  as  in  their  studies,  we  roJght  htar  less  of  the 
want  of  sympathy  between  the  educated  natives  and  the  European 
reaideuta  in  India. 

The  lecturer  reviewed  vtry  Ihorougfaly  the  commercial  and 
industrial  features  of  India  and  laid  special  stress  on  my  eeoond 
subject,   namely,  "  Wfiat  of  capital,"     That  is  an  important  fact 
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for  which  there  are  manj  reasons.  Imagine  an  effort  being  made 
to  organise  a  factory  for  tiie  manufacture,  we  ebaU  say,  of  screws, 
to  compete  with  those  imported  from  foreign  oovintries.  In  the 
tirst  place  it  would  Tje  neceaaary  to  erect  a  fcetory  at  a  great  cost, 
and  to  look  to  a  market  to  repay  that  coat  that  is  axceedingly 
limited  ;  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  India  is  a  great  oountry,  with 
an  enormous  population,  it  is,  from  the  mannfacturer'a  point  of 
view,  really  a  amall  country.  The  English  manufaeturei",  for 
example,  looks  to  the  "world;  the  Indian  manufacturer  to  India 
itself.  What  ia  the  re&nlt  ?  When  a  new  indugtry  has  heen 
atarted,  Bueh  as  thGiraaginarj  acrew  factory,  the  larger  firms,  both  in 
England  and  America,  immediately  send  out  agents  to  India  with 
large  BuppUes  of  screws  to  he  given  away  for  nothing,  or  nest  to 
nothing.  And  so  in  a  very  short  time  the  enterprisa  is  anuft^d 
out  of  existence,  and  the  capital  that  was  inreBted  la  lost.  That  13 
one  illastrition  out  of  many  of  the  difficuUies  that  have  to  be  con- 
tended against  with  regard  to  almost  ev-ery  industry.  We  hear 
constantly  of  an  outcry  from  the  natives  for  more  technical 
education,  hut  the  difSeolty  is  how  we  are  to  employ  tbem  whtn 
we  have  educated  them.  "We  haven't  the  factories  or  workshops  to 
pnii  them  in,  and  that  is  another  iHustration  how  this  wani;  of 
capital  tella  against  Sill  systems  of  adtninistration  in  India,  and  all 
educational  eiTorlB,  particularly  of  an  indnatrial  nature. 

While  liatening-  to  Mr.  Sawteirs  very  interesting  remarks  on  these 
points,  there  occurred  to  my  mind  a  passage  in  Eaher's  "  Memoirs," 
written  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago  by  the  founder  of  the 
Mogul  dynasty.  He  s&ys,  writing  of  India  in  1525,  that  the  chief 
excellency  of  Hindustan  is  that  it  is  a  large  country;  that  the 
people  are  not  handsome,  have  no  genius,  no  comprehension  of 
mind,  no  politeness  of  manner,  no  kindness  or  feUow-fceliag,  no 
enterpriser  and  he  goes  on  to  detail  all  the  other  things  they 
are  nob  or  have  not,  and  winds  np  by  saying  that  they  don't  even 
poaaess  candlesticks.  He  lays  stress  on  want  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  natives.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  charm.?  of  friendly 
society  or  of  frankly  mixing  together.  The  explanation  of  all  this 
is  doubtless  caste.  That  is  the  esplanation,  to  a  large  extent  at  all 
events,  of  the  want  of  sympathy  to  which  Mr.  Sawtell  allnd«s  ;  it  is 
the  caate  system  which  many  of  ua  would  like  to  see  removed. 
Caste  Jnay  have  some  advantages,  hut  it  most  certainly  bars  social 
intereouree  between  the  European  and  the  native  in  India.  It  is 
not  30  much  that  the  Englishmen  have  no  sympathy'  with  the 
natives  as  that  there   are  barriers   which   stand  between  the  two 
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communitiee  and  prevent  tliat  sympathy  which  ought  to  exist,  and 
whicli  all  true  Eng'liBhmen  would  like  should  exist.  Turning  once 
more  to  the  economic  aspects  of  Mr.  Sawtell's  lecture,  there  bavfi 
heen  raised  many  Bubjecta  with  which  I  am  personally  much 
interested  and  on  wiiich  one  might  speak  at  great  leogtli.  "While 
Mr.  Sa.wtsll  was  dealing  with  these,  I  thought  about  juts,  Jute 
has  in  the  hands  of  the  European  merchants  become  ona  of  the 
great  successes  of  Bengal.  It  has  become  at  the  same  time  one 
ofita  carses.  It  is  the  cheapest  fibre  in  the  world,  and  because  of 
fchia  the  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  pay  dmost  any  wages 
demabde-d  by  theiE  employees,  with  the  reault  that  few  other  textile 
industries  can  live  in  Bengal,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  jute 
mannfaoturerB  have  raised  the  wages  of  the  worliiDg  classes  to 
a  point  at  which  it  will  not  pay  any  other  industry  to  compete 
with  them.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  aide  aapQcts  and  local 
manifestations  of  Indian  commercial  prosperity. 

Shaikh  Abdul  Qadie  :  I  have  listened  with  great  inteiest  to 
Mr.  Sawtell's  very  instructive  Paper.  He  alludes  quite  appro- 
priately to  the  very  Successful  rOyal  i'ifiit  to  India  and  the  feelings 
that  visit  has  evolted  among  the  people.  These  leelinga  are  the 
outcome  of  the  gracious  attitude  adopted  towards  the  people  of 
India  by  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  whom  we,  in  common 
with  you,  remember  with  great  reverence,  and  cal!  Victoria  the 
Good.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  amount  of  enthusiaam  in 
favour  of  the  Royal  Family  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  If  it 
succeeds  in  bringing  the  importance  of  India  home  to  the  people 
of  England  more  than  before,  and  in  leaving  a  permanent  im- 
pressio-n  on  their  mi^lds,  I  think  the  vislb  will  have  more  than 
justified  itself,  though  ]t  has  done  a  lot  of  good  even  in  other  ways. 
The  lecturer  has  remarked  that  the  people  of  the  Colo^nies  ate  the 
kith  and  kin  of  the  people  of  England,  and  that  that  is  an  appeal 
to  the  sentiment  of  Englishmen  which  ladia  cannot  make.  I  quit9 
understand  the  standpoint  from  which  he  makes  that  observation. 
It  ia  true  to  a  large  extent.  Still,  I  think  we  may  say  that  even 
the  people  of  India  may  claim  a  kinship  though  somewhat  more 
remote.  They  are  divided  into  two  great  communities,  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Mohammedans,  the  former  constituting  by  far  the  larger 
number.  The  Hindoos,  as  ia  now  well  established,  belong  to  the 
great  Aryan  stock  to  which  most  of  the  natioiQB  of  Europe  belong, 
and  they  claim  thus  a  remote  kinship  with  you.  As  to  the 
Mohiimmedana,  the  kinship  they  aau  claim  with  the  Christian 
Qommunity  of  England  is  that  of  faith,  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
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Moharaoiedaniam  is  rea.llj'  old  Cbriatiaiity  plus  something.     Up 
to  a  GBi'tain  point  ii  is  Christianity,  and  the  traditions  of  Islam  are 
ilie  Sftma  as  thoae  of  Cliristianitj.     Mi.  Sawtell  lias   alluded  to 
what  he  lias   called  a  liscal  salE-di^nial  on  the  part  of  Indi&ua  in 
oonnection  witb  the  cotton  duty  imposed  in  thfe  inlieiGst  of  Lab- 
caabire.    I  am  afraid  I  cannot  quite  agree  in  calling  this  a  selt- 
JeniaJ,  as  it  is  nob  a  willing  aelf-demal ;  it  ia  a  condition  imposed 
apon  the  people  against  their  will,     lint  a.a  the  lecturer  himself 
has  drawn  attention  to  tlie  unfairness  of  that  duty,  I  tbmk  we  ue-ed 
say  no  more  about  it.     Another  good  point  raised  in  the  Paper  ia 
the  question  of  thy  relative  unportance  of  social  and  industrial  aa 
compared  with  politieal  development.     The  lecturer  holds,  and  I 
believe  tbere  are  a   good   many  thinking  Indians  wbo  hold  with 
him,  that  social  reform  and  industrial  progress  are  questions  of 
pi-imary  importance  to-day.    But  it  may  be  said,  in  fairness  to  those 
who   give    the   first   place   to    political    reform,    that    sometimes 
industrial  progress  becomes  impossible  or  difficult  under  exiatiag 
pohtical  eondifiions.     For  instance,   this  duty  on  cotton   la   often 
alluded  to  aa  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  (lovernment, 
in  which  the  views  of  the  paople  are  not  adequately  repros&nted,  to 
handicap  induetrial  progress.    It  would  be  interesting  to  tnow  that 
induetrial   progreBS    is,   after  all,    beginning  to   receiTa   attention 
from  the  people  in  right  eBrnest.     I  do  not  thinii  that  five  y«ara  ago 
we  could  point  out  even  hall'  a  dozen  people  who  were  doing  any- 
thing  in    the   ditectioa   of   studying    for    industrial    pursuits   in 
England  or  any  other  paH  of  the  western  world,  while  to-day  1 
hare  myself  seen  in  Manchester  about  a  score  of  m^n,  some  of  them 
Government   scholarsj   but   the    majority   coming   at    their    own 
expense  and  on  purely  iniiigenoua  eiiterpdae,  with  the  object  of 
learning  modern  methods   of  industry  in  the  textile  and  printing 
lines,  municipal   work,   and    the   higher    reaearchea   of  chemietry. 
The  same  thing  jou  find   in  other  centres  of  industrial  training, 
and  you  find  people  even  going   to  America  and  Japan  for  that 
purpose— a  healthy  sign  from  which  we  may  hope  for  some  progress 
in   the  desired  dirfietion.     One  statement  aa  to  the  Native  States 
fltroflk  me  as  deserving    some  correction,    i.e.  that   they  did  not 
ahare  tlie  cost  of  Imperial  defence,  though  I  am  glad  that  in  giving' 
an    explanation  o(    the    photographs   on  thfl   screen   Mr.    Sawtell 
mentioned  the   important    fact   tha.t  the    Native   States    maintain 
Imperial  Service   troopa  as  their  share  of  the  general  defence  of 
India.      The  point  of  greatest  importance  in   the   lecture  ia  the 
appeal  made  to  the  Imperial  feehngs  of  Colonists  to  treat  Indiana 
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AS  their  fellow-subjects,  la  an  eveniag  paper  recently  thete  lias 
been  an  attempt  to  excite  Heeling  againat;  tbe  Indians  in  some  of 
the  Colonies  on  the  acore  of  their  nnmbera,  malung  no  distinction 
bet'ween  them  a^d  oljber  Asiatics.  As  s.u  Asiatic  of  course  I 
Bhoiild  appeal  for  equality  of  privilege  for  all  Asiatics,  but  from 
thB  point  of  view  of  tbe  practical  statesman  I  think  we  should 
recognise  tbut  the  question  of  the  status  of  British  Indian  S'Ubjecits 
in  the  Colonies  stands  on  a  different  footing  entirely  from  tba.t  of 
any  other  Asiatic  people.  This  is  a  point,  I  think,  which  yon 
Bhould  constantly  press  on  your  kith  and  kin  until  the  Indiana  get 
the  treatment  aa  fellow-citiaens  which  they  deserTe. 

Bir  FrtEDEiuc  Lely,  K.C.I.E.  :  Somebody  once  said — I  ratLer 
tbink  it  was  Lord  Palmerston— that  if  you  want  to  be  utterly  mis- 
led about  a  country,  you  should  refer  to  the  man  who  has  lived  all 
his  life  on  the  spot  and  knows  the  language.  If  that  is  true — I 
hope  it  is  not — I  am  utterly  dis'iualified  for  saying  a  word  thia 
eyening,  for  I  happen  to  have  apeui  tbirty-fiye  years  of  my  life  in 
India,  in  the  jungle  and  the  -villages  aa  well  as  in  tbe  capital  cities. 
I  heartily  concur  with  moat  oi  what  'Mr.  Sawtell  has  said,  more 
especially  about  the  want  of  sympathy  that  la  often  shown  by 
Englishmen  towards  the  Indians.  It  is  what  I  licLve  be^n  preach- 
ing more  or  leas  all  my  life,  and  yet  I  would  beg  you  to  remember 
that  tiiia  sympathy  -which  aeema  so  easy  to  us  id  London,  is  not  so 
easy  on  tbe  spot.  I  think  you  will  aduiit  this,  if  you.  realise  tbe 
enormous  gulf  thei'e  is  between  East  and  Weat  methods  of  thought 
and  custom.  I  will  mention  only  two  points.  Has  it  eTer  ocourreG 
to  you  that  tbe  average  Hindoo  looka  upon  us  Eughahmen  aa 
something  worse  than  cannibals  ?  Tbe  ordinary  Hindoo  would 
not  kill  a  man  willingly,  bub  would  far  rather  do  so  tbtm  kill  a  cow  ; 
and  when  ha  sees  us  treating  his  most  saered  animal,  orie  which  ifl 
to  him  in  the  place  of  a  god,  as  raw  material  for  beefsteak,  ha  ie 
borriBed,  and  sympathy  between  two  auch  men  is  naturally  diffi- 
cult. Another  point  is  tbe  latent  feeling  of  contempt  there  la  iu 
the  Hindoo  miuiJ  for  tbe  Englishman  on  account  of  what  he  tbinka 
ia  an  altogether  unreasonable  aubservience  io  women.  I  can 
assure  you  that  in  India  to  tlie  ordiniuy  nati-ve  the  deference  we 
English  very  justly  pay  to  our  -wives  and  daughters  is  abaolutelj 
unintelligible  and  coutemptible.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  tbe 
work  of  your  feilow-aountrymeB  in  India  ia  not  an  ea&y  one  by  any 
means,  and  that  tbe  young  EngUshman  when  lie  goes  there  can- 
not hope  to  do  hia  work  effectually  without  making  a  thorough 
etudy  of  native  customs  and  thoughts,  and  putting  himself  in  the 
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native's  place.  One  word  aliout  what  the  lecturer  said  concerning 
the  sjatem  of  competitive  exaniioationa,  and  abont  the  old  Hailey- 
bary  civilians  being  "the  fathers  of  ths  people,"  "pmtectors  of  the 
poor,"  and  ao  od.  This  is  rather  hard  on  the  modern  man, 
because  the  coDditions-  are  absolutely  different  from  what  they  were 
lifty  years  ago.  In  the  "Life  of  Lord  Lawrence  "  1  remember  reading 
how  he  as  a  young  man  got  hold  of  a  native  and  wanted  him  to  do 
aometbing  which  the  native  refti^exl  to  do,  whereupon  he  made  him 
get  up  a  tree  and  put  an  armed  man  at  the  foot  to  prevent  him 
coming  down  until  he  had  promised  to  do  what  he  was  wanted  to 
do.  Buppoaiug  a  modem  aucceaaor  cf  John  Lawrence  had  done  that 
I  need  hai'dly  tell  yon  his  fate  ;  if  the  laws  and  lawyers  and  uews- 
papera  of  to-day  had  existed  then ,  and  be  had  acted  as  he  did,  he 
would  never  have  been  Govern  or- General  of  India ;  indeed,  he 
would  much  more  probably  have  boon  sent  home  by  a  csarly  ship. 
Men  nowadays  are  hampered  in  this  way  ;  I  do  not  aay  it  ia  wrong, 
bnfc  it  is  the  fact  that  the  man  who  tried  to  play  the  father  of  bis 
people  in  the  way  the  Ilaileybury  man  did  would  Boon  find  himaelf 
in  serious  trouble.  I  am  glad  to  find  ao  many  of  my  countrymen 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  ihe  country  where  I  lived  so  long. 

Captain  Chabuieh.  :  I  won't  detain  you.  long,  beoauae  I  agree 
with  nearly  everything  the  lectucer  told  us.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  tho  fact  he  mentioned  that  the  dependency  of  India 
must  belong  to  those  who  hold  command  of  the  sea  as  we  do.  It 
ia  Hometimea  thought  we  hold  India,  merely  becauae  iti  ia  aui- 
rouuded  by  l>ig  mo-uutains  and  rivers,  but  that  is  not  ao.  Wg  hold 
India,  first,  by  justice,  and  next  because  wa  can  send  the  men  out 
there  through  having  command  of  the  sea. 

The  CHiiituA-s  (The  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H,  Hime,  K.CM.G.) : 
I  will  aah  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sawtell  for  hie 
admirable  Paper.  He  told,  ua  that  Lord  Curzon  said  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  at  Si  meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  that  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  British  rule  in  India  was  the  general  ignorance  that  prevailed 
about  it  in  England.  Now  when  one  comes  to  ihink  of  the  vnatneea 
ol  India,  its  enormous  area,  its  population  of  300,000,000,  and.  its 
great  diversity  of  races,  languages,  creeds,  and  climates,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  those  who  have  not  been  there  don't  icaliss  what 
India  is.  They  don't  realise  the  enormous  importance  of  India  to 
the  British  Empire ;  they  may  realise  its  commercial  importance, 
becauae  that  a^'ects  them  more  or  less  intimately,  but  they  cannot 
icahae  its  great  political  and  strategical  importance  to  the  test  of 
the  Empire.     Any  contribution,  therefore,  which  is  made  to  our 
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knowledge  of  India  ia  to  be  wtlcomad,.  ajid  I  am  sure  Mr,  Sawtell 
baa  given  aa  a  valuable  contribution  to-night.  Two  points  struck 
me  patticTilarly  in  the  lecture:  Mr.  Sawtell  advoeatod  coatLnuity  of 
policy  and  imiformitj  of  development.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  continuity  of  policy  will  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  in  coaneetion 
Trith  India.  Mr.  Sawtell  seemed  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  the  Viceroys  were  not  changed  so  often — that  one 
might  be  progresaive  and  the  next  the  contrary,  and  that  constant 
change  was  not  good  for  our  policy  in  India,  It  roust  of  course  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  cannot  keep  the  same  Viceroy  permanently 
in  India,  and  that  there  muBt  be  frequ&nt  changes',  but  there  may 
be,  and  ongbt  to  be,  continuity  of  policy  and  unifonnity  of  develop- 
ment. That  is  what  we  all  should  aim  at  and  try  to  get  our  rulera 
to  aim  at.  The  other  point  which  particularly  struck  me  was 
that  India  gbould  be  kept  out  of  the  arena  of  party  politics.  Up  to 
the  present  time  I  believe  that  has  been  so  almost  entirely-  There 
ig  nothing  calculated  to  interfere  SO  much  with  thiS  good  govera- 
ment  of  a  country  sucli  aa  India  as  interference  from  home  in  con- 
nection with  party  politics.  Mr.  Bawtoll  has  referred  to  the  alight 
difficulty  which  arose  in  connection  with  a  Colony  with  which  I 
was  for  mnjiy  years  assofliated,  and  which  was  in  great  meftsure  due 
to  party  politics  in  the  Imperial  Parliameut.  On  this  subject  I  will 
read  you  a  rssolution  passed  to-day  by  the  Coimcil  of  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute,  which  ie  aa  iollowB ; — 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  it  ie  espedienl  iii  the  intorests  of  tha 
Jlnipire  that  Coloniitl  yneaUuns  he  kept  \mt  tjf  the  UreaOr  of  part\"  politics. 

I  hope  that  that  resolution  will  have  some  effect ;  at  any  rata  I  do 
hope  that  if  parties  will  not  lot  the  Colonies  alone,  they  will  let 
India  alone,  as  they  have  by  mutual  consent  let  foreign  affairg 
alone.  I  may  add  that  we  had  hoped  Sir  M.  Bbownagar6e  would 
have  been  present  to-night,  and  I  will  just  read  you  an  extract 
from  hia  tetter  : — 

In  my  long  esperi-enoe  of  addi-eeses  on  India  I  have  hardly  come  across 
a  more  compretioneive  and  more  impartiail  stateiucnl  of  views  bmiirins 
upon  the  (jiiestion  which  Mr.  Bawt^U  ban  handled.  There  is  Hcaucelv  any 
opinion  act  fflttli  \a  tlie  Paptr  which  I  cuninjl:  endorei;,  anil  I  am  pwrticn- 
larlj  struck  with  his  reference  to  the  indusLrial  development  of  the  vast 
material  rcsourccg  of  the  coimtry,  H.ti(l  hia  (irguinent  ,tbat  both  the 
Government  and  the  people  should  awake  to  the  gtent  neeeaBity  of 
initiating  ruovomenta  tuwarda  this  object,  which  has  been  heretofore 
eadly  negkcted. 
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Mr.  SawteiiL  :  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  vote  of  thanis,  and 
especially  to  the  apeafters,  eorae  of  whom  have  come  at  conaiderable 
inoonvenienee  to  thGmselvos.  Sir  George  Watt's  csmirka  were,  I 
thought,  most  valuable,  coming  as  they  do  from  one  who  has  had 
thirty  years'  experience  in  India,  not  only  in  the  edacational  world, 
but  as  the  lexicographer  of  the  fi'Conomic  products  of  the  country 
and  as  a  student  of  the  industrial  aria  of  India.  The  remarks  of 
Shaikh  Aldul  Qadir  were  also  very  intereeting,  aa  ooming  from  one 
who  representa  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  progreaaiva  school 
in  India.  Aaytbing  that  Bir  Frederic  Lely  sayB  on  these  subjects 
is  of  great  importance  ;  he  haa  recently  published  a  book  entitled 
"  Some  Conaiderations  affecting  the  Better  Government  of  India," 
in  whiob  he  SiCtvanceB  soma  views  of  ElU  important  character  on  ikis 
question  of  the  Government  maintaining  eJoae  aud  vital  touch  with 
the  people.  All  the  speakers  were  far  too  Icind,  I  quite  antici- 
pated I  should  be  eonaiderably  "jumped  upon  "  on  several  points. 
This  question  of  sympathy  between  rulers  and  ruled  is  an  extremely 
delicate  and  difBcult  one,  and  perhaps  I  have  dealt  with  it  too 
gbetchily  and  sug'geBtively.  Of  course  the  queation  of  caste  is  a 
very  complex  one,  and  these  religious  acruplea  of  the  Hindoos 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  any  sort  of  real  sympathy  to  exist 
between  rulers  and  ruled.  There  must  be  a  gulf  fixed  letween  the 
two  races  ;  but  we  can  do  something  to  try  to  bridge  the  gulf  by 
fuller  understanding  which  wiiL  lead  to  fuller  sympathy.  Aa  the 
French  proverb  saya,  "To  understand  all  is  to  pardon  all,"  and  it 
is  our  buaineaa  B,a  the  ruling  race  at  least  to  endeavour  to  under- 
etsjid  the  people,  and  there  is  a  question  whether  we  are  doing  as 
much  as  we  can  in  this  direction  in  these  days  of  rush  and  over- 
work and  red  tape.  I  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanka 
to  Sir  Albert  Hime  foe  prcaiding.  It  is  very  appropriate  that  a 
Colonial  atatesman  sliould  preside  at  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute 
at  a  meeting  called  to  hear  a  Paper  on  India,  because  the  motto  of 
this  Inatitute  is  "  United  Empire  "  ;  and  he,  ag  Chairman  of  a  meet- 
ing on  an  Indian  aubjeet,  and  a  former  Prime  Minister  of  a  Colony 
which  lias  special  tiea  with  India,  ia  in  himself  an  embodiment  of 
the  union  between  the  Colonial  and  the  Indian  Empire  which  it 
should  be  the  desire  of  all  goad  Imperialists  to  see  strengthened. 
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The  Eighth  Ordiaarj  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  ftt 
the  Whitehall  Eooma,  Hotel  M^ttopole,  oti  Tuesday,  June  12,  1906, 
when  aPaperon  "  The  Development  of  our  Biitiah  African  Empira  " 
was  read  by  Mr.  Lionel  Decle. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hillier,  a  menilier  of  the  Cooncil  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  wars  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  3-6 
Fellowa  had  been  elected,  yiz.,  1  Resident  and  29  Non-Heaidsnt. 

Resident  Fellows  :— 

Fidn'n-rd  0,  F.  BroWJi.  M.E.,  .Mm  F.  L.  Brunner,  M.P.,  Aiulrew  Cuntthig- 
kam,  Rt.  Hm.  Sir  Eobfvt  B.  Finliiy.  K.C.,  Q.C.M.G.,  Eev.  Tianiel  B.  ilooke, 
Edward  JohnsUnif^  EdiDard  11 'm.  Roper. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

Lionel  A.  Abrohajn  {New  Zealand),  Arthur  B.  Abranix  (Gold  Coast  Colonjf\, 
Gilbert  Anderson  {Ni-w  Zr-alard),  Lronartt  Bangl-ey  (Transi-aal),  Charles  A. 
Birlwisfle  {Soutli^rn  Nit/eria),  Fielden  Briffijs.  MM.,  L.D.S.  {TTcmsvaat}, 
Edward  Braaks,  M.B.,  CM.  (Cape,  djioiii/),  Lt.-Cal.  Robert  A.  Brovne 
{Tratixvaol},  Merwyii  L.  Chute  {Transraal),  Gilbert  St.  J.  CattriU  {Trnnsraai), 
E.  H.  Cimningliam  Craig.  B.A.,  F.G.S.  (Trinidad}.  William  J.  Dawes 
{Rltotli^itUPalT-ieklf.  Diipiiiu{Ne\i> Znalatul).  John  ,S'.  Donqbiaon  {Trmm-aal), 
■John.  Fill  (c^ylent).,  JJiwid  G.  Ga.i  raway  {BntM.  Uiiiatm),  Feler  A.  Cra'sii^k 
(Ari/cntine  Repiiilic),  Km>ietli  J.  Hnrper  {Ceyloji),John  L.  Hatch  (Transvaal), 
WillUiw  C.  Smming  (Transvaall,  Copt.  Hmrti  V.  Nml,  D.S.O.  [Southern 
NiffBiia],  Capt.  Fallen.  M.  S.  Peiinell  (Ca^ie-  Culony),  JC.  fri-aliaiii  Pilifrini, 
M.B..  CM.  {Argtnii'ie  Repitblic),  Sltailck  .iMul  Qadir,  B.A.  {Iiidin),  Charle.? 
Ross  (Gold  Cn^st  Colony],  William  W.  Stitlihs  (Saiitlun-ii.  Nigerm).  Lie-lti. 
H'.  Bertram  Vallaiicey  {Ciipt<  Mvii^ied  Puiict^),  Tlwmas  B.  Varty  (Natal), 
I'ertiral  Wkiltiey  (Transraal). 

It  was  also  aniiouuoed  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  hooks, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  thfl  Tfirioua  Goveram^ntS  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societie-B,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Iiistitnto  and 
others. 

The  Chairman:  Before  calling  on  the  lecturer,  there  is  one  siibjeat 
to  whifh  I  must  refer.  Tbe  British  Empire  haa  jntt  anslained  a 
losa  which  every  one  at  na,  every  citizen  throuffhoat  the  Empire, 
must  feel  moat  deeply.     I  refer   to  the  death  of  that  loy&l,  inde- 
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Tfetigable  and  distingnishe^  Coloniat,  tlie  Eight  Hon.  Richard  Beddon, 

["who  ios  many  years  was  Premier  o£  New  Zealacd.     At  a  meeting 

of  the  CoiiQcil  of  the  Institute  this  afternoon,  the  following  teaolit- 

r  tion  waa  passed  :  "  The  Council  and  Pellowa  of  the  Hoyal  Colonial 

'Institute  de^loce  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  J,  Beddon,  -who 

has  always  so  streDuousIy  supported  tiie  nnity  of  the  Empire.     They 

desire  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Seddon,  her  family,  and  the  people  of  New 

Zealand  thoir  deepest  ajrapathy." 

That  resolution,  ■which   has  been  cabled  to  New  Zealaud,  will, 
'I  am  aure,  meet  with  the  approval  of  everyone  present.' 

Various  l^ttetg  of  apology  for  non-Rtteiida,iic6  have  been  received, 
and  I  will  read  one  from  Sir  Harry  TohnstDn.-wbom  we  are  par- 
ticiii&rly  aorry  to  mias  on  this  occasion.  He  aaye :  "  Mr.  Declewaa 
one  ai  the  first  Frcnchmpo  to  promote  a  common  underetanding 
with  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  dovelopment  of  the  African 
continent,  and  bis  remartable  journeys  in  North-Eaat,  South  and 
Central  Africa,  and  in  MadagasL-ar,  have  at  diffei-ent  times  thrown 
much  li^ht  on  the  actual  condition  and  future  possibilities  of  these 
regions." 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Deels  is  known  to  the  world  as  an  accom- 
plished traveller.  He  baa  traveraed  Africa  from  one  end  to  the 
other^argeportions,  certainly,  he  has  traverseil  several  times— and 
I  am  Bnre  we  shall  all  listen  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  Paper 
he  will  now  read  on 

THE   DEVELOPMENT    OP   OUR   BRITISH   AFRICAN 
EMPiaE. 

It  is  almost  imposaihle  for  any  man  under  ordinary  citcumstaneea 
to  realise  what  the  development  of  Ot!i'  African  EmJ>ire  really 
means  and  to  gauge  its  full  extent.  Only  those  who  have  witnessed, 
in  one  of  those  parts  of  Africa  which  we  have  opened  out,  the 
daWQ  of  civilisation  breaking  through  what  seemed  the  unpene- 
trable darkness  of  aavagery,  and  who  have  subsequently  returned  to 
the  country  when  it  was  ablaze  with  the  light  of  modern  progress, 
only  those  can  form  an  idea  of  the  worb  which  hau  been  achieved. 

'  The  foUowini^  reply  has  since  beeu  receire-d  : 

"Wellington,  New  t^eaUnd. 

"PleBHe  offer  Connci!  anil  FelloweRojal  Colonial  lanUtute  sincere  thanlw  fur 
kind  nieB9[>,|j!e  ")(  ajinpathj,  which  aliall  be  aortvejBd  t*  lut^  Pt-einier's  family 
lund  people  o£  New  Zealiuiil. 
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But  to  understand  fully  the  maoner  in  which  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, to  get  a  cocceot  insight  into  the  future  of  our  African 
poBsesaiona,  it  is  necesBary  to  be  able  to  make  a  comparison  between 
their  condition  in  the  present  and  their  condition  io  the  past.  Sach 
a  compurisOQ  iQU^t  not  only  bsai  upou  what  the  eje  cckii  a«e,  bnt 
also  upon  the  methods  employed  and  npon  the  materials  which 
thoBe  who  have  built  our  African  Empire  have  had  at  their  dis- 
posal. By  materialH  I  mean  the  country's  natural  KSOUMes  and 
its  salubrity,  the  natives  and  their  temperament,  the  oSicials,  the 
settlers  and,  last  bat  not  least,  each  individual  region's  geogiapliical 
position,  conformation  and  acceesibility. 

I  think  that  I  can,  without  boasting,  claim  to  hol3  the  unique 
position  of  being  the  only  man  who  has  travelled  twice,  over  every 
portion  of  our  African  Empire  fiom  the  Cape  to  the  Nile;  tirat  at 
the  time  when  the  foundationa  of  the  great  monument  which  Las 
sinoe  been  buit  wer6  being  laid,  and  a  second  time  five  years  later 
when  its  framework  had  been  completed. 

I  did  not  travel  aa  a  tourist  flying  over  the  place,  or  as  a  sports- 
man keeping  away  from  the  haunts  of  men ;  my  first  joiimey 
lasted  three  years,  during  which  I  devoted  considerable  time  to 
the  study  of  the  natives,  their  habits  and  cuatoma.  I  took  copious 
notes  on  the  various  systems  of  administration,  upon  the  local 
resources,  and  I  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  officials  and  the 
settlers.  During  those  three  years,  from  1891  to  1894,  I  visited 
every  portion  of  the  Chartered  Company's  territory  and  I  acoom- 
plished  the  first  continuous  journey  from  the  Cape  to  the  Nile  and 
thenoo  to  Zanzibar. 

Five  years  later,  in  1699, 1  was  sent  by  Mr.  Rhodes  to  study  the 
resources  and  capabilities  of  the  i€gions  through  which  his  Cape  to 
Cairo  railway  and  telegraph  lines  were  to  pass,  and  my  instructions 
were  also  to  find  a  route  for  t3ie  railway  from  Lake  Tanganyika  to 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 

This  lastjourney  lasted  two  years  ;  I  left  the  Cape  in  the  apring  of 
1899  and  reached  Cairo  in  April  1901.  I  surveyed  over  1000  miles 
of  country — which  I  plotted  on  the  spot  at  2^  miles  to  the  inch. 
I  took  SOO  photographs  and  developed  them,  and  I  studied  every 
question  which  I  could  posBibly  investigate. 

Between  those  two  journeys  I  paid  another  visit  to  Africa  in 
1896-97,  when  Mr,  Rhodes  sent  me  out  with  my  friend  and  chief 
Harry  Cust  to  report  on  the  political  situation  of  South  Africa  after 
the  Jameson  Raid.  I  may  therefore  claim  to  be  thoroughly  well 
acquainted  with  Africa,  and  £ve  ydars  previously  spent  in   the 
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Britiab  Colonies  in  the  Far  East  had  already  made  mefarailiar  with 
Britiah  methods  of  colonisation. 

I  maj  add  that  I  was  born  a.  Frenchman,  but  I  have  lived  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  my  life  in  thia  country  and  tie  British. 
Colonies,  So  long  aa  I  was  French  1  tried  to  do  mj  duty  to  my 
country;  but  when  the  Fashoda  affair  threatened  to  degenerate 
into  war  I  realised  how  near  to  my  heart  Great  Britain  waa.  To 
fight  against  her  would  have  seemed  Bacrilegious  to  me,  and  I 
therefore  became  a  British  subject.  But,  unconsciously,  I  had  long 
become  British  at  heart,  and  Mr,  Hhodea'  magnetic  influence  had 
made  an  ardent  Imperiahst  of  m.e. 

I  will  now  try  to  describe  to  you  Africa  as  I  found  it  fifteen  yeara 
ago,  I  began  my  first  journey  at  the  most  notalile  period  of  the 
history  of  Africa,  when  civilisation  wae  just  forcing  its  way  in  the 
interior  and  when  those  three  great  Englishmen — Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Sir  William  Mackinnon  and  Sic  George  Taubman  Goldie — 
were  layiug  the  foundations  of  our  Empire  to  the  South,  the  East 
and  the  Wast. 

I  travelled  by  rail  from  the  Cape  to  Vryburg,  where  the  railway 
then  stopped,  and  I  started  trekking.  After  a  hard  and  tedious 
journey  to  Palapye,  I  started  for  the  Victoria  PaUa,  I  lost  twelve 
out  of  sixteen  osen  in  the  Kalahari  desert,  and  with  one  paok-OK, 
a  donkey  and  a  pony — escorted  by  a  single  man^I  reached  tha 
Zambezi  at  Kazungola.  I  could  not  go  farther  north,  but  I 
was  ablo  to  judge  of  the  agrictjLti.ir&l  wealth  of  the  region  inland 
by  the  splendid  specimens  of  cattle  which  I  saw  coming  from 
there.  My  return  to  Palapye  was  a  cruel  ordeal :  starving  and  with 
rheumatic  fever,  I  had  to  sleep  daily  in  the  rain  without  even  th& 
shelter  of  a  sheet.  However,  I  soon  recovered^  and  being  so  close 
to  Matabelelaud  I  determined  to  visit  the  fanioio  Lo  Eengula  of 
TPhom  I  bad  heard  bo  much  :  this  was  at  the  beginning  of  1&92, 
when  a  look  of  his  was  enough  to  insjire  terror  in  the  boldest 
native.  During  the  few  montha  which  I  spent  in  Matabeleland 
nearly  one  tbouaand  people  were  killed  for  witchcraft  and  for  dia- 
obedience  to  the  King,  In  Bulawayo  itself  at  that  time  there  were 
only  four  Europe-ans,  who  lived  in  grass  huts.  Matabeleland  greatly 
impressed  me  by  its  lusnriant  vegetation,  its  fertility  and  its  magni- 
fieant  grazing  grounda.  From  Bulawayo  I  returned  once  more  to 
Palapye  and  I  determiaed  to  visit  MasLonaUad,  wbich  bad  just  been 
o&cupied  by  Mr.  Rhodes'  pioneers. 

I  arrived  in  Mashonaland  fuE  of  prejudice  against  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  the  Chartered  Company.     I  was,  therefore,  astounded  to  find 
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a  communitj  of  keen,  eager,  hard-working  men,  remarkably  free 
(rom  the  adventurer  element.  Some  were  rongh,  but  all  were  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  theic  neighbour.  The  BHcoeaaful  man  was 
respected,  the  unlucky  oue  was  helped,  and  it  waa  a  remarkable 
fact  that  those  men.  numberlug  1  ,^00,  had  lived  together  for  e:ghteeii 
months  in  keen  competif.ion  and  yet  without  the  occurrence  of  one 
single  case  of  a  brawl  with  firearms,  and  without  a  single  instance 
ofaeriouH  crime  against  the  person  or  again-et  propertj — although 
the  police  numbered  but  thirty-five  men.  The  secret  of  it  all  can  be 
spelt  in  two  words :  Cecil  Rhodes — who  could  infuse  in  men  that 
enthusiasin  which  isueoessary  to  achieve  great  things.  My  Tisit  to 
Mashonaland  turned  my  prejudice  into  unbounded  faith  in  the 
country.  The  land  waa  there,  rich  in  minerals,  ripe  for  agricultural 
development,  th&jQen  w^re  th^re,  the  necessary  lefiderwaaalaothere 
— Dr.  Jam-eson— and  above  all  towered  Mr.  Rhodes.  How  was 
failure  possible  with  aiieh  a  combination  of  farces  ? 

When  I  had  concluded  my  work  in  Maskonaland  (it  was  not  yet 
called  Rhodesia),  Jameson  suggested  that  I  should  march  toZumbo 
on  the  Zambesi,  along  tbe  Manyami  river.  I  could  then  go  to  Tete, 
where   I  would  find   a  Portuguese  gunboat   to  take  me  to  the 

COfiBt. 

The  Lo  Muganda  district  which  I  crossed  had  not  then  been 
opened  out,  aiid  coming  from  Salisbury  I  feltj  amoDg  its  savage 
inhabitants,  as  if  I  bad  suddenly  gone  back  2,000  yeaxB  in  the  scale 
of  civiliaation,  while  the  Portuguese  a-ettlementa  on  the  Zamben 
gave  me  a  living  illuatration  of  life  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Every- 
thing was  as  Livingstone  had  found  it,  and  things  were  then  just 
as  they  stood  three  centuries  before,  when  the  Portuguese  first 
established  thems^lreB  in  that  part  of  Africa, 

The  contrast  between  thiR  state  of  stagnation  and  the  signs  of 
British  energy  which  I  found  in  Nyaaaland,  which  I  visited  next, 
waa  most  impressive. 

In  Hhodesia  you  felt  that  you  had  to  deal  with  men  aiming  at 
great  things,  prepared  to  riak  much  in  order  to  reap  more.  In 
Nyaaaland  yo.u  found  none  of  that  speculative  spirit  among  tbe 
settlers,  bnt  it  does  not  mean  that  they  had  been  idle;  already 
many  coffee  pla>DtatioDB  weru  in  full  bearing,  but  none  of  the 
planters  had  the  whole  of  their  land  under  cultivation  hiScaugelahouT 
was  scarce  and  none  of  them  waa  prepared  to  offer  increased  wages 
to  attract  more  labour. 

While  an  English  waggon- conductor  earned  his  £25  per  month, 
while  carpenters  and  fitters  earned  double  the  amount  in  Rhodesia, 
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in  KyasalsnS  the  African  Lakes  Company  were  paying  an  engineer 
in  charge  of  a  BteaTaop  lesa  than  4100  a  yeai-,  and  maDj  of  tbeic 
clerks  earned  atill  less.  Need  I  add  th(i,t  Nyasaland  wilb  almost 
exelnaivBly  a  Scotch  settlement!  Yet  with  all  their  caution  theae 
Scotchmen  had  done  great  things,  and  if  they  went  slowly  they 
progresBGd  sorely. 

The  new  colony  had  alao  the  advantage  of  haiving  to  guide  its 
youthful  steps  the  moat  admirable  tutor.  Sir  Harry  Johnaton,  He 
organieed  everything,  and  do  detail  waa  too  small  to  escape  hi& 
notice.     He  had  hia  taak  at  heart  and  he  made  it  perfect. 

TJjiji  was  the  next  stage  of  my  long  tramp.  One  of  the  African 
Lake  steamers  took  iiie  to  the  North  of  Lake  Nyass,  where  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  Und  potters  to  take  me  to  Kitula,  south  of 
Lake  Tanganyika.  I  had  the  good  luek  of  finding  there  two  Arab 
dhows  in  which  I  sailed  to  Uj'iji.  Major  "Wissmao,  whom  I  had  met 
on  the  way,  had  predicted  that  the  Araba  would  kill  me,  hut  I  had 
letters  for  th&m  from  Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  I  had  absolute  faith 
in  his  influence,  and  I  waa  right.  I  was  most  kindly  greeted  and 
received  much  attention  irom  the  alleged  heartless  Arabs  during  many 
weeks  which  I  apent  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  While  I  lay  raked  by  fever 
my  mind  kept  looking  hack  upon  the  history  of  thia  portion  of  Afi'ica, 
and  1  thoaght  bow  abeard  it  wa:?  to  call  Englishmen  "latidgrabberB/' 
Here  was  Lake  Tanganyika,  first  discovered  by  two  Englishmen, 
Burton  and  Speke,  fir^t  navigated  by  two  other  great  Englishmen, 
Livingstone  and  Stanley.  I  remembered  that  the  only  steamer 
which  had  ever  ploughed  its  waters  waa  a  British  steamer  which 
I  had  seen  eonth  of  the  lake — the  little  Good  News — commanded 
by  an  Enghsb  captain,  CapUin  Hoare,  carrying  British  KiaBJoniries 
who  had  taught  the  nativea  to  respect  and  love  the  Union  .I'aok ; 
yet  whai  did  Great  Britain  posaesa  of  thia  iramenae  sheet  of  water, 
British  vater  if  any  ever  wag  entitled  to  the  nftme?— a  araatl 
corner  at  the  aotith  without  a  decant  harhoiir  and  without  decent 
anchorage,  And  after  securing  a  chance  of  keeping  our  commani- 
cationa  open  with  the  Northern  portion  of  our  Afiiean  Empire,  by 
leading  from  the  Congo  Free  State  a  strip  of  territory  to  the  north  of 
the  Lake,  we  gave  up  thia  lease  and  another  Power  took  advantage 
of  this.  .  .  .  But  T  must  eschew  politics.  I  shall,  th&refore,  drop 
the  subject  now  to  deal  with  its  historical  side  later  on. 

From  Ujiji  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyan^a  I  croaaei  German  territory. 
I  saw  the  Germans,  1  did  not  like  their  methods- — not  did  the  natives ; 
the  Germans  did  not  like  what  1  said  of  them,  and  as  I  am  dealing 
■with  our  Jiritiah  Empire  I  shall  kavc  behind  me  Gorman  territory  to 
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as  their  fellow -subjects.  In  an  evening  paper  recently  theie  has 
been  an  attempt  to  excite  feeling  against  th«  Indians  in  Eome  of 
lihe  Colonies  on  the  score  of  their  numbers,  making  no  distinction 
between  tbem  a>nd  o^her  Asiatics.  As  an  Asiatic  al  courQe  I 
should  appeal  for  equality  of  p^i^■ilege  lor  all  Asiatics,  but  from 
the  point  of  vie-n  of  the  practical  statesman  I  Ihinlf  we  ehould 
racogniae  that  the  >;iueBtion  of  the  statiia  of  British.  Indian  subjects 
in  the  CoIouieE  standi  on  a  different  footing  eutirtJ;  from  that  of 
an;  other  Asiatic  people-  This  is  a  point,  I  think,  -^hich  you 
should  constantly  press  on  your  kith  and  kin  until  the  Indiaiis  get 
the  treatment  aa  fellow-citizens  which  they  deserre. 

Sir  Fhbcbbic  Lely,  K.C.I.E.  ;  Somebody  once  said — I  rather 
think  it  was  Lord  Palmsrston^that  if  you  want  to  be  utterly  mis- 
led about  a  country,  you  should  refer  to  the  man  who  has  lived  all 
bia  life  on  the  spot  and  knows  the  language.  1£  that  is  tine — I 
hope  it  is  not — I  am  utterly  diaqualified  for  saying  a  word  tbia 
evening,  for  I  happen  to  have  spent  thirty-five  years  of  my  life  in 
India,  in  the  jungle  and  the  villages  as  well  as  in  the  capital  cities, 
I  heartily  concur  with  moet  of  what  Mr.  Sawtell  has  said,  moire 
eHpecially  about  the  want  of  sympathy  that  is  often  ahown  by 
Englishmen  towards  the  India'^g,  It  ss  what  I  have  been  preach- 
ing more  or  less  all  my  life,  and  y^^t  I  would  beg  you  to  remember 
that  this  sympathy  which  aeemg  ao  easy  to  ua  in  London,  is  not  go 
ea&y  on  the  s^t,  1  think  yon  will  admit  this,  if  you  realise  the 
enormous  gulf  there  is  between  East  and  West  methods  of  thought 
and  custom.  I  will  mention  only  two  points.  Has  it  ever  ooourreJ 
to  you  that  the  avc^rage  Kindoo  looks  upon  us  EnglisbnjcQ  as 
something  woraa  than  cannibals?  The  ordinal^  Hindoo  would 
not  kill  a  man  willingly,  but  would  far  rather  do  so  than  kill  a  eow  ; 
and  when  be  sees  us  treating  hia  most  sacred  animal,  one  which  is 
to  him  in  the  place  of  a  god,  as  taw  material  for  beefsteak,  he  is 
horrified,  and  sympathy  between  two  such  men  is  naturally  diflEi- 
colt.  Another  point  is  the  latent  feeling  of  contempt  there  is  in 
the  Hindoo  mind  for  the  Englishman  on  account  of  what  he  thinks 
ia  an  altogetbi'i-  unrea-^onable  subservience  to  women.  I  can 
assure  you  that  in  India  to  the  ordinary  native  the  deference  we 
Bnglisb  very  justly  pay  to  our  wives  and  daughters  ia  absolutely 
unintelligible  and  contemptible.  I  wish  you  to  undorstand  that  the 
work  of  your  lellow-coimtrymen  in  India  is  not  an  easy  one  by  any 
means,  and  that  the  youag  Englishman  when  ha  goas  there  can- 
not hope  to  do  hi.")  work  eHectually  without  making  a  thorongh 
study  of  native  customs  and  thoughts,  and  puttiug  himself  in  the 
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native's  place.  One  word  about  what  the  lecturer  said  Goncerniiig 
the  ayatem  of  competitive  examinations,  and  about  the  okl  Hailej- 
bury  civilians  being  "  tbe  fathers  of  the  people,"  "  protectors  of  the 
poor,''  and  30  ou.  This  la  rather  haid  on  the  modeni  man, 
becau3«  the  coDnlitions  are  absolutely  difi'^ient  from  what  they  were 
fifty  jeiLFS  ago.  In  the  "Life  of  Lord  Lawrence"  1  remember  raading 
how  he  aa  a  joiing  man  got  holil  of  a  native  and  wanted  him  to  do 
something  which  the  native  refuueil  to  do,  whereupon  h&  made  him 
get  up  a  tree  and  put  an  armed  man  at  the  foot  to  prevent  him 
coming  down  until  he  had  promised  to  do  what  he  was  wanted  to 
do.  Bupposing  a  modern  successor  of  John  L&WrendS  had  done  that 
I  need  hardly  tell  you  his  fate  ;  if  the  laws  and  lawyers  and  news- 
papers of  to-day  had  existed  theu,  and  be  bad  acted  as  lie  did,  he 
would  never  have  been  Governor-General  of  India ;  mdeed,  he 
would  much  more  probably  buve  been  sent  home  by  a  early  ship. 
Men  nowadays  are  hampered  in  this  way  ;  I  do  not  aay  it  is  wrong;, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  the  man  who  tried  to  play  the  father  of  his 
people  in  the  way  the  liaileybury  man  did  woalil  soon  find  himself 
in  serious  tiouble.  I  am  gkd  bo  find  so  many  of  my  countrymen 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  country  where  I  lived  go  long. 

Captain  CHAitRiHii:  I  won't  d^iain  you  long',  becauaa  I  agree 
with  nearly  everything  the  lecturer  told  us.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  tbe  fact  he  mentioned  that  ths  d>ependoncy  of  India 
muBt  belong  to  those  who  hold  command  uf  the  sea  ae  wa  do.  It 
is  sometimes  thought  we  hold  ludia  merely  because  it  is  aur- 
louuded  by  big  mountainB  and  rivera,  but  that  is  not  so.  TVe  hold 
India,  first,  by  justice,  and  next  because  wo  can  send  the  men  out 
there  through  having  command  of  the  aoa. 

The  Chaiemak  (.Tha  Rt.  Ifon.  Bir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.CM.G.) ; 
I  will  ask  y-ou  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sawtell  for  his 
admirable  Papotv  He  told  us  that  Lord  Cnraon  said  a  couple  of  years 
Elgo,  at  Si  meeting  at  the  G^uildhall,  that  the  most  remarkable  thing' 
about  British  rule  in  India  was  tbe  general  ignorance  that  prevailed 
about  it  in  England,  Now  when  one  cornea  to  think  of  the  vaatnesB 
of  India,  its  enormous  area,  its  population  of  800,000,000,  and  its 
great  diversity  of  races,  languages,  creeds,  and  climates,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  those  who  have  not  been  there  don'ti  realise  what 
India  is.  They  don't  realise  the  enormou3  importance  of  India  to 
the  British  Empire ;  they  may  realise  its  commercial  importance, 
because  that  afl'ects  them  more  or  leas  intiinately,  but  they  cannot 
rtalise  its  great  political  and  strategical  importance  to  the  reet  of 
the  Empire.     Any  contribation,  therefore,  which  is  made  to  our 
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knowledge  of  India  is  to  be  welcomed,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sawtell 
haa  giyeii  aa  a  raluable  contribution  to-nigbt.  Two  points  struck 
me  particularly  in  the  lecture :  Mr.  Sawtell  advocated  continuity  of 
policy  and  uniformity  of  deTelopment.  There  can  be  no  qaeetion 
that  ooDiinuity  of  policy  wiU  be  of  tie  utmost  benefit  in  Conn^fitioD 
■with  India.  Mr.  Sawtell  seamedi  inclined  to  think  that  it  -would  be 
a  good  tiling  if  the  Viceroya  weie  not  changed  so  often — that  one 
might  be  piogTeBsive  and  the  next  the  contrary,  cild  that  constant 
cliangG  was  not  good  for  our  policy  in  India,  It  must  of  course  be 
borne  in  mind  thit  we  cannot  keep  the  same  Viceroy  permanently 
in  India,  and  that  tlierc  must  be  frequent  changes ;  but  tli&i'e  may 
ba,  and  ought  to  be,  continuity  of  policy  and  uniformity  of  develop- 
ment. That  is  what  we  all  should  aim  at  and  -try  to  get  our  rulers 
to  aim  at.  The  other  point  ■which  piirtioularly  struck  me  was 
that  India  should  he  kept  out  of  tha  arena  of  party  politica.  Up  to 
the  present  time  I  believe  that  has  been  bo  almost  entirely.  There 
is  nothing  calculated  to  interfere  so  much  with  tlis  good  goTem- 
ment  of  a  country  such  as  India  aa  interference  from  home  m  con- 
nection with  party  politica,  Mr.  Bawtell  has  referred  to  tlie  alighti 
difficalty  which  arosa  in  connection  with  a  Colony  with  which  I 
was  for  many  years  associated,  and  whith  was  in  great  measure  due 
to  party  politica  in  the  Imperial  Parhament.  On  thia  subject  I  will 
read  you  a  resoltition  passed  to-day  by  the  Coiinoii  of  th&  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute,  which  is  as  follows: — 

Thati  in  the  opinion  o(  this  Council  it  is  BXpedieiit  in  the  intefeeta  of  the 
Empire  that  Colonial  questiionB  be  kept  ant  of  the  arena  of  party  poHticB. 

I  hope  that  that  reaolation  will  have  some  effect ;  at  any  rate  I  do 
hope  that  if  parties  will  not  let  the  Colonio3  alone,  they  will  let 
India  alone,  ae  they  have  by  mutual  consent  let  foieign  affairs 
alone.  I  may  add  tliat  we  had  hoped  Sir  11.  Bhownagaree  would 
liave  been  present  to-night,  and  I  will  just  read  you  an  extract 
from  hia  letter  :— 

In  my  luag  esperieneo  of  addresaes  on  India  I  have  hardlv  come  acroes 
a  more  eompr&bt-aiiiY'B  and  more  impartial  ututement  of  vioi^e  bt;aruie 
upon  the  cjueBEioii  whioh  Mr.  Kawtell  hiLS  lisniiled.  There  is  acBi-fjely  any 
opitiitin  set  fortU  ia  the  Paper  which  I  cannot  ejidotsc,  and  I  nm  particu- 
larly slruek  with  Im  reference  to  the  iniluRtiial  dL-velopment  itf  the  vast 
mflterLal  resoureei  of  the  country,  and  hie  argument  tliat  hnth  tha 
Qoverntuent  ami  tho  pcopit  should  owake  to  the  great  neteseitv  of 
initiating'  mo\'f)meiits  towarilfi  this  object,  wliioh  haa  bt'CU  heretgfQre 
HAllly  neglected. 
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Mr,  Bawtelij  :  I  am  very  grateful  for  yoar  vote  of  thanka,  and 
esipecidlj  to  the  epea-kers,  some  &f  whom  bave  com'e  at  cor)sic)et*able 
inconvenience  £o  themaelves.  Sir  George  Watt's  remarks  were,  I 
thought,  moat  Taluable,  coming  as  they  do  from  one  who  has  had 
thirty  yeara'  esperieace  in  India,  not  only  in  the  edneational  worid, 
but  a,a  the  lexicographer  ol  the  economic  producta  of  the  eouDtry 
a.Dd  as  a  student  of  the  indiistrial  arts  of  India.  Ths  remarks  of 
Shaikh  Abdul  Qadir  were  also  very  intersEting,  as  coming  from  one 
who  representB  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  progreBBive  achool 
in  India.  Anything  that  Sir  Frederic  Lely  aaya  on  these  sulijeots 
is  ot  great  importance  ;  he  has  recently  published  a  book  entitled 
"  Some  Considerations  affecting  the  Better  Government  of  India," 
in  -which  he  advaaeea  some  views  of  an  important  chariteter  on  this 
question  of  the  GoYomraent  maintaining  close  and  vital  tonch  with 
the  people.  All  the  apeakers  were  far  too  kind.  I  quite  antici- 
pated I  sh&uld  be  considerably  "jumped  upon  "  on  eeraral  points. 
This  question  of  sympathy  between  rulers  and  ruled  is  an  Gitremely 
dehoate  and  difficult  odg,  and  perhaps  I  have  dealt  with  lb  too 
sketchilj  and  suggestively.  Of  oourse  the  queetion  of  caste  is  & 
very  complex  one,  and  these  religions  scruples  of  the  Hindoos 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  any  sort  of  real  eympathy  to  esist 
between  rulers  and  ruled.  There  miia-t  he  a  gulf  fixed  between  the 
two  raoea  ;  but  we  can  do  something  to  try  to  bridge  the  gulf  by 
fuller  understanding  which  will  lead  to  fuller  sympathy.  Aa  the 
French  proverb  says,  "  To  understand  all  is  to  pardon  all,"  and  it 
is  our  business  as  the  ruling  race  at  least  to  endeavour  to  under- 
stand the  people,  and  there  ie  a  q.nestion  whether  we  are  doing  as 
much  as  we  can  ic  this  direction  in  these  daya  of  rush  and  over- 
work and  red  tape,  I  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  Albert  Hime  for  presiding,  It  ia  very  appropriate  that  a 
Colonial  Btat>esman  should  preside  at  the  JEtoyal  Coloniai  Institute 
at  a  meeting  called  to  hear  a  Paper  on  India,  because  the  motto  of 
this  Institute  is  "  United  £mpiie  "  ;  and  he,  aa  Chairman  of  a  meet- 
ing on  an  Indian  subject,  and  a  former  Prime  Minister  of  a  Colony 
which  has  special  ties  with  India,  is  in  himself  an  embodiment  of 
the  union  between  the  CoIoLiol  and  the  Indian  Empire  which  it 
should  be  the  desire  of  all  good  Imperialists  to  see  strengthened. 
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EIGHTH  ORDINARY   GENERAL   MEETING. 

The  Eighth  Ordinary  GeceTal  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  Eit 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hfttel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  12,  1906, 
when  a  Paper  on"  The  Development  of  our  British  African  Empire" 
was  read  by  Mr.  Lionel  Decle, 

Dr.  Alfred  Hillier,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting'  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  iNCeetino-  36 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  7  Resident  and  29  Non-Reeident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Eilifntd  0.  F.  Broum,  M'.E.,  Jrilui  F,  L.  JirinnifT,  M.P.,  Andrne  Cunnhig- 
Jifitit,  nt.  Hon.  Sir  Ttnbert  li.  Fin!nj/.  K.C..  G.C.M.G.,  RfV.  Danifl  B.  Haakt, 
Jidwnni  Joknslum:  Kdmard  Wm.  RoptT. 

Non-RBBideot  Fellows  :  — 

Lionel  A.  AbraJtam  (Neia  Zealand),  Arthur  B.  Abrams  {Gold  Coaft  CaUmy}, 
Gilbert  Ajiderson  (Nevi  Zealand),  Lmnard  Bangley  {Traitsraal'j.  Clt-arU.^  A. 
BWtwislle  {Souttiem  Kifferia),  Fielden  Briggs.  M.F),,  Ti.D.S.  (Transvaal), 
Edward  Brooks,  MJi.,  CM.  {Cape  Culimy),  LL-Col.  Boberl  A.  Brovne 
(Transvaal),  Merv.yn  L.  Ch-ute  {TT(ni.sfaal).Oiibcrl  Si.  /.  CoUrill  {Tro-nmaal), 
E.  H.  Ctirniiiighani  Cruig.  B.A..  F.G.S.  (Trimiiui),  William  J.  Daiogg 
(fjAodeMfl),  Patrick  L.  Digiian [New  Zealand),  John  S.  Donaldson  (TTa-iitva^l), 
John  Fox  (Ceylon),  l>n.v\d  G.  Gairaway  {Biilish  Uiiiiiiia),  Peter  A.  Grai^aich 
[Arijentinc  Republic),  Kenneth  J.  Hurpcr  (Ceyhn),  John  L,  Hatch  [Tratvsraai), 
WilUitm  C.  Henn-'mg  {Transvaal},  Cap'-  Mptrif  V.  Nml,  AS,0,  (Southern 
Nigeria),  Capt.  FolUlt,  M.  S.  Pttinill  (Ca.pt  Colony),  E.  (Iralmm  Pilp'int, 
M.n.,  CM.  {Argentina  IlepiiLlU).  Shail,'h  Ahdul  Qadir,  h.A.  (India).  Charles 
ii'iM  (Oold  Coast  Colony),  Willinvi.  W.  Sttibbs  (Soulft^ni  Nigeria),  Lieut. 
W.  Bertram  Vnliavi^y  (Cnjie  Maimted  Potiee),  Thomas  B.  Vartj/  (Natal), 
Fercieal  WtiUeUy  (Transvaal). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donatione  to  th^  Library  of  hooks, 
maps,  Ac,  had  been  received  from  the  Tarioue  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societiep,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  FeUows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  Bafore  calling  on  the  leetuper,  there  is  one  aiibject 
to  which  I  must  refer.  The  British  Empire  has  juifc  sus'ained  a 
losa  which  avery  one  of  xm,  every  oitiaen  thioushout  the  Empire, 
nmat  feel  most  deeply.     I  refer  to  the  death  of  that  loyal,  inde- 
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fiifcigaWe  and  distinguished  Ooloinstf  the  Eigbt  Hon,  EicharJ  Seddon, 
who  for  many  yGars  was  Premier  of  New  Zealand.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Inatitnle  this  afternoon,  the  following  reaolu- 
tion  was  passed  ;  "  The  Couacil  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  deplore  the  death  of  tha  Right  Hon.  R.  J.  Beddon,  who 
has  always  bo  strennouBly  supported  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  They 
desire  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Seddon,  her  family,  and  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  their  deepest  sympathy." 

Tha.6  resolution,  which  has  been  cabled  tO'  New  Zealand,  will, 
I  am  aiire,  meet  with  the  approval  of  evoryone  present.' 

VariouB  letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  have  been  received, 
and  I  will  read  one  from  Sir  Harry  Johnstcm.whoai  we  are  par- 
ticularly eortj  to  miss  on  this  occasion.  He  says  :  "  Mr.  Decle  waa 
one  of  the  first  Frenchuu'ii  to  promote  a  common  underatanding 
with  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  development  of  the  African 
co'Qtiiient;,  and  hiB  remarkable  journeys  in  North-East,  South  and 
Central  Africa,  and  in  Madagascar,  have  at  different  timeH  thrown 
much  light  on  the  actual  condition  aad  future  possibilities  of  these 
regions." 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Decle  is  known  to  the  world  as  an  accora- 
pliflhed  traveller.  He  has  traversed  Africa  from  onti  end  to  the 
other — large  portions,  certainly,  he  hag  ti'aveTsed  several  times — and 
I  am  sure  we  shall  all  listen  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  Paper 
ho  will  now  read  on 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    OUR    BRITISH    AFRICAN 
EMPIRE. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  man  under  ordinaiTy  circumstances 
to  realise  what  the  deTelopment  of  our  African  Empire  really 
means  and  to  gauge  its  full  extent.  Only  those  who  have  witnessed, 
in  one  of  those  parts  of  Africa  which  wa  havei  opened  out,  the 
dawn  of  ci%'ilieation  breaking  through  what  seemed  the  impene- 
trable darknesaot  savagery,  and  who  have  subsequently  Tcturned  to 
the  country  when  it  was  ablaae  with  the  light  of  modern  progress, 
only  those  ean  form  an  idea  of  the  work  which  has  been  achieved. 

'  The  (ollowinfi  rpply  has  since  been  i«ceived : 

"  Wellington,  K-sw  Zealanii. 
"Please  offer  Council  nn'l  FbIIowb  Royai  Colonial  InnHtulH  siiiceTe  thanks  Un 
kui'l  mangiige  of  syinpnthy,  which  aiiall  be  con?ejeJ  to  late  Promier'a  fftmilj- 
and  pep-plii  of  New  Zealu-nci. 

"Punntw." 
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But  to  imdarstand  fully  the  manner  in  which  thia  has  been  aceom- 
plialied,  to  get  a  corcect  insight  into  the  future  of  out  African 
posseeeiona,  it  is  necessaTy  to  ba  able  to  make  a  comparison  between 
theh* condition  ia  the  present  and  their  condition  in  the  past.  Such 
a  compu.ri&on  must  not  onlj  bear  npon  what  the  eye  can  see,  bnt 
alHo  upon  the  methods  employed  and  upon  the  materials  which 
those  who  have  built  our  African  Empire  ha^e  had  at  their  dis- 
posal. By  materials  I  mean  the  country'^  natural  resources  and 
its  salubrity,  the  natives  and  their  teinp&rament,  the  officials,  the 
Bottlers  and,  last  but  not  leagt,  each  individual  region's  geographical 
position,  conformation  and  acceasibility, 

I  think  that  I  can,  without  boasting,  claim  to  hold  the  nnigue 
position  of  being  the  only  man  who  haa  travelled  twice  oTer  every 
portiofl  of  our  African  Empies  from  the  Cape  to  the  Nile ;  first  nt 
the  time  when  the  foundations  of  the  greiat  monument  which  has 
since  been  built  were  heing  Jaid,  and  a  second  time  five  yeara  later 
when  its  framework  had  been  completed, 

I  did  not  travel  as  a  tourist  fiyiug  over  the  place,  or  as  a  sports- 
man keeping  away  Irom  the  haunts  of  men  ;  my  first  journey 
lasted  three  years,  during  which  I  devoted  considerable  time  to 
the  study  ot  the  natives,  their  habits  and  customs.  I  took  copious 
notes  on  the  various  syatema  of  adminiatration,  upon  the  local 
reaoorces,  and  I  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  officials  and  the 
settlera.  During  those  three  years,  from  l89l  to  lfi94,  I  visited 
every  portion  of  the  Chartered  Company's  territory  and  I  accom- 
phshed  the  first  continuous  journey  from  the  Cape  to  the  Nile  and 
thence  to  Zanzibar. 

Five  years  later,  in  1899, 1  was  Bent  by  Mr.  Rhodes  to  study  the 
reBOiiPcea  and  capahilitiee  of  the  regions  through  which  his  Cape  to 
Cairo  railway  and  telegraph  Iina3  were  to  pass,  and  my  instructiona 
were  also  to  find  a  route  for  the  railway  from  Lake  Tanganyika  to 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

This  Iflatjourney  last:ed  two  years  :  I  left  the  Cape  in  the  spring  of 
1899  and  leaob&d  Cairo  in  Apnl  1901.  I  Burveyed  over  1000  milea 
of  country— which  1  plotted  on  the  spot  at  2^  miles  to  the  inch. 
I  took  600  photographs  and  developed  them,  and  I  studied  every 
question  which  I  could  posaihly  investigate. 

Between  those  two  journeys  I  paid  another  visit  to  Africa  in 
1896-97,  when  Mr.  Rhodes  sent  me  out  with  my  friend  and  chief 
Hai'ry  Cust  to  report  on  the  political  situation  of  South  Africa  after 
the  .Jameson  Raid.  I  may  therefore  claim  to  be  thoroughly  well 
acquainted  with  Africa,  and  five  yeara  previously  spent  in  the 
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British  Colonies  in  the  Par  East  bad  already  maSa  me  fdjiuiliar  with 
Britieb  methodg  of  colonisation. 

I  may  add  that  I  was  bom  a  Frenchman,  but  I  have  livfld  during 
thalast  twenty-five  years  of  my  life  in  tbis  country  and  the  British 
Colonies.  So  long  as  I  wag  French  I  tried  to  do  ray  duty  to  my 
Gountry  ;  but  when  the  Faskoila  affair  threatened  to  degenerate 
into  war  I  reailised  bow  near  to  my  heart  Great  Biitain  was.  To 
fight  against  her  would  hays  geetued  sacrilegious  to  me,  and  I 
therefore  became  a  British  subject.  But,  unconsciously,  I  had  long 
become  British  at  heart,  and  Mr.  EbodieB'  magnetic  influence  had 
made  an  ardent  Imperialist  of  me. 

I  will  now  try  to  deeeribe  to  yoa  Africa  as  I  found  it  fifteen  years 
ago.  I  began  my  first  journey  at  the  most  notable  period  of  the 
histoiy  of  Africa,  when  ciyiliEation  was  just  forcing  its  way  in  the 
interior  and  when  those  three  great  Englishmen — Mr,  Cecil 
Bhodea,  Sir  William  Mackinnon  and  Sir  George  Taubraan  GoldJe — 
were  laying  the  foundationa  of  our  Empire  to  the  South,  the  East 
and  the  West. 

I  travelled  by  rail  from  the  Cape  to  Vryburg,  whero  tie  railway 
then  stopped,  and  I  started  trekking.  After  a  hard  and  tedious 
journey  to  Palapye,  I  started  for  the  Victoria  Falls.  I  lost  twelve 
out  of  sixteen  oxen  in  tlis  Kalahari  deeert,  and  with  one  pack-ox, 
a  donkey  and  a  pony^esGorted  by  a  Bingle  man — I  reached  the 
Zambezi  at  Kazungola.  I  could  not  go  farther  north,  but  I 
was  able  to  judg'e  of  thfi  agricultural  wealth  of  the  region  inland 
by  the  splendid  specimens  of  cattle  which  1  saw  coming  from 
there.  My  return  to  Palapye  waa  a  cruel  ordeal :  starving  and  with 
rheumatjo  fever,  I  b&d  to  sleep  daily  in  th&  rain  withovit  even  the 
shelter  of  a,  sheet.  However,  I  soon  recoveied,  and  being  so  close 
to  Matabeleland  I  determined  to  visit  the  famous  Lo  Bengula  of 
whom  1  had  heaird  so  much :  this  was  at  the  beginning  of  1892, 
when  a  look  of  his  was  enough  to  inspire  terror  in  the  boldest 
native.  During  the  few  months  which  I  epent  in  Matabelelajid 
nearly  one  thoaaand  people  wars  killed  for  witchcraft  and  for  dis- 
obedience to  the  King.  In  Bulawayo  itself  at  that  time  there  were 
onlyfoui-  Europeang,  who  lived  in  grass  huts.  Matabeleland  greatly 
impressed  me  byita  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  fertility  and  its  magni- 
ficent grazing  grounds.  From  Bulawayo  I  returned  once  more  to 
Falapye  and  I  determined  to  visit  Mashonalaud,  which  had  just  been 
occupied  by  Mr.  Rhodes'  pioneers. 

I  arrived  in  Mashonaland  full  of  prejudice  against  Mr.  Kbodee 
and  the  Chfl-rtered  Compaiij,     I  was,  therefore,  astounded  to  find 
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a  oommnnity  of  keen,  eager,  hard-'working  men,  remartsably  free 
from  the  adventurer  element.  Some  were  rongh,  but  nil  were  ready 
to  lend  a,  helping  hand  to  their  aeigbboiir.  The  eiiccesaful  iiia.n  was 
respected,  the  unlncby  one  was  helped,  and  it  was  a  remarkable 
fact  that  those  men,  numbering  1 ,500,  had  lived  together  for  eighteen 
months  in  keen  competition  and  yet  without  the  occurrence  of  one 
single  case  of  a.  brawl  with  firearms,  and  'without  a  aingle  instance 
of  seriouB  ccime  against  the  peraon  or  against  property — although 
the  police  numbered  hut  thirty-fife  men.  The  secret  of  it  all  can  be 
spelt  in  two  worda :  Cecil  Ehodes^who  could  infuse  in  men  that 
enthuaiaam  which  ib  ntioessary  to  achiflve  great  things.  My  vigit  to 
Mashonaland  turned  my  prejudice  into  unbonnded  faith  in  the 
country.  The  land  was  there,  rich  in  minerala,  ripe  for  agricultural 
development,  the  men  were  there,  the  necessary  leader  was  also  there 
— Dr.  Jameaon — and  above  all  towered  Mr.  Rhodes.  How  was 
failure  possible  with  such  a  combination  of  forces  ? 

When  1  had  concluded  my  wort  in  Maahonalani  (it  was  not  yet 
called  Rhodesia),  Jameson  auggeated  that  I  should  march  to  Zunibo 
on  the  Zambezi,  along  the  Manyami  river.  I  could  then  go  to  Tete, 
where  I  wotild  find  a  Portuguese  gunboat  to  talte  me  to  the 
coast. 

The  Lo  Muganda  district  which  I  croaa-ed  had  not  then  been 
opened  out,  and  coming  from  Sahsbupy  I  felt,  amoTig  its  savage 
inhabitants,  aa  if  I  had  auddenlj  gone  back  2,000  years  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation,  whik  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  Zambezi 
ga.ve  me  a  livingUluatrationof  life  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Every- 
thing'waa  aa  LivingBtone  had  found  it,  and  things  were  then  Jnst 
fl,e  they  stood  three  centuries  before,  when  Urn  Portugueaa  finst 
established  themselTBS  in  that  part  of  Africa. 

The  contrast  between  this  state  of  atagnation  and  the  signs  of 
British  energy  which  I  found  in  Nyasaland,  whieh  I  visiteij  nes-ti 
was  moat  impress ive. 

In  RLodeaia  you  felt  that  you  had  to  deal  with  men  aiming  at 
great  things,  prapar^cl  to  riak  much  in  order  to  reap  more.  In 
Nyasaland  you  found  none  of  that  speculative  spirit  among  the 
Bettlers,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  they  had  been  idle;  already 
many  coffee  plantations  were  in  full  bearing,  but  none  of  the 
planters  had  the  whole  of  their  land  under  cultivation  because  labour 
waa  scaroe  and  none  of  them  was  prepared  to  o&r  increased  wagea 
to  attract  more  labour. 

While  an  English  waggon- conductor  earned  his  £26  per  month. 
while  carpenters  and  fitters  earned  double  the  amount  in  Rhodesia, 
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in  Njasaland  the  African  Lakes  Company  were  paying  an  engineer 
in  charge  of  a  steamee  less  tian  ^t'lOO  a  year,  and  nj&oy  of  their 
clerlta  earned  atill  less.  Need  I  a.dd  that  Njasaland  waa  almost 
excluaively  a  Scotch  settlement!  Yet  with  all  their  caution  these 
Scotchmen  had  done  great  thingSj  and  if  they  went  sLowly  they 
progressed  aureiy. 

The  new  colony  bad  also  the  advantage  of  hafing  to  guide  its 
youthftil  steps  the  moat  admirable  tutor,  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  He 
organiged  everything,  and  no  detail  was  too  ^mall  to  escape  his 
notice.     He  had  his  task  at  heart  nnd  he  made  it  perfect. 

Ujiji  wag  the  next  stage  of  my  long  tramp.  One  of  the  African 
Lake-  steamers  took  me  to  the  North  of  Late  Nyaaa,  where  I  had  & 
good  deal  of  lirouble  to  find  portere  to  bake  me  to  Kitula,  south  o( 
Lake  Tanganyika.  I  had  the  good  luelc  of  iiDding  there  two  Arab 
dhows  in  which  I  sailed  toUjiji.  Major  Wissman,  whom  I  haSmet 
on  the  way,  had  predicted  that  the  Arabs  would  kill  me,  but  I  had 
letters  for  tbora  from  Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  I  had  ahaolutc  faith 
in  his  inflneuoe,  and  I  was  right.  I  was  moat  kindly  greeted  and 
re&eived  mach  attention  from  the  alleged  heartless  Arabs  during  many 
weets  which  I  apent  ooabedof  siuknesB,  Wliile  T  layralied  by  fever 
my  mind  kept  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  thia  portion  of  Africa, 
and  1  thought  how  absurd  it  wns  to  call  Enghalimen  "  land  grabbers," 
Here  was  Lake  Tanganyika,  first  discovered  by  two  Engliehmen, 
Burton  and  Bpeke,  first  navigated  by  two  other  great  Englishmen, 
LivingatO'iig  and  Stanley.  I  remembered  that  the  only  steamer 
which  had  e^er  ploughed  ita  waters  wae  a  British  steamer  whioh 
I  had  seen  south  of  the  lake— the  little  Good  N'eii;s~-aomraanded 
by  an  English  captain,  CaptaJQ  TTofli-e,  csitying  Rritigh  uiiesionariea 
who  had  taught  the  natives  to  respect  and  love  the  Union  Jack ; 
yet  what  did  Great  Britain  possess  of  this  immense  aheefc  of  water^ 
British  water  if  any  ever  wm  entitled  to  the  natnc  ?— a  Email 
corner  at  the  south  without  a  decent  harbour  and  without  decent 
anchorage.  And  after  securing  a  chance  of  keeping  our  eoramani- 
catioQS  open  with  tbo  Northern  portion  of  our  African  Empire,  by 
leasing  from  the  Congo  Free  State  a  strip  of  territory  to  the  north  of 
the  Lake,  we  gave  up  this  lease  and  anotlier  Power  took  advnntage 
of  thia.  .  .  .  Bat  T  must  eschew  polities.  I  shall,  therefore,  drop 
the  subject  now  to  deal  with  its  hiatoriral  side  later  on, 

From  Ujiji  to  Lake  Victoria  Njansa  I  crossed  German  territory. 
Isaw  the  Germans,  I  did  not  Uke  their  methods^nor  did  the  natives ; 
the  Germans  did  not  like  what  1  said  of  them,  and  as  I  am  dealing 
with  our  British  Empire  I  shall  LcavebehiudmeGonn&Q  territory  to 
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take  yon  to  Uganda,  where  I  arrived  shortly  after  Sir  GBcald  Portal'  9 
departure. 

I  was  mueh  disappointed  witli  Uganda.  I  foiind  the  CDQUtey 
a  mass  of  small  barren  hills  with  a  fetid  swamp  in  every  intervening 
valley,  the  result  of  indLBcrimiaate  clearing  of  timber  (or  firewood 
and  building  pnrposea.  Except  bananas,  aupposed  Christia-na,  and 
rebels,  the  country  seeniad  to  grow  nothing. 

Unyoro  impreatied  me  much  more  favourably,  and  Usoga  seemed 
to  me  to  possess  the  beet  chances  of  development.  I  -went  to 
Unyoro  by  accidentj  because  Roddy  Owen  asked  me  to  go  and  fight 
BEtba  Hcgg:&  with  bim,  Iw&smucb  AstO'Qialied-tD  bear  subsequently 
that  I  had  displayed  great  bravery — so  said  Roddy  Owen  in  his 
reports  and  Sir  Henry  Colvik  in  a  letter  of  thanis  ivbieb  he 
addressed  me.  Evidently  neither  knew  in  what  a  mortal  fuok  I 
was  while  the  fighting  went  on.  From  Uganda  I  marolied  to  the 
Coast  through  the  Masai  countrjj  and  I  then  underEtood  what  a 
debt  of  gratitude  Great  Britain  owes  to  Sir  William  Macklnnon  and 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  whose  disinterested  patriotism  the 
Empire  ia  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  moafc  ideal  portion  of 
Africa.  I  eay  the  most  ideal  because  Rhodesia  is  the  most 
vatnable  of  the  two  regions  on  account  of  its  mineral  deposits.  Ab 
a  white  man'e  settlement  the  Masai  uplands  are  without  their 
equal  in  the  whole  world,  Standing  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level  they  enjoy  a  perfect  climate.  Seldom  does  the 
heat  esceed  85  degreee  in  the  daytime,  and  the  tlieimometer  never 
drops  below  40  during  the  niglit.  The  air  is  bracing  and  dry,  and 
farmers  coald  grow  almoat  anything  on  the  land.  This  region 
seems  also  to  have  been  specially  designed  for  breeding  purposes  ; 
vast  areas  are  covered  with  stately  forests  with  a  wealth  of 
valuable  timber  which,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  have  been  left 
unproductive  ap  to  the  present  time. 

I  will  now  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  the  impression  which 
thia  first  journey  left  on  ray  mind  :  when  I  glanced  over  the  long 
etreteb  of  country  which  I  had  covered,  I  came  to  the  concksion 
that  Great  Britain  had  secured  the  moat  valuable  portion  of 
Africa,  and  that  the  British  flag  had  a  double  right  to  fly  over 
tb<e  British  poeseseions.  Not  only  had  Africa  been  discovered  and 
first  opened  out  by  Englishmen,  but  also  wherever  the  Union  Jack 
was  flying  a  great  work  ot  development  had  been  begun — roada 
had  been  cut,  telegraph  lines  had  been  laid  out,  railways  were 
being  surveyed  and  built,  and  men  from  all  nations,  were  welcome 
to  benefit  by  these  advantages  to  the  same  e&teub  as  British  subjects. 
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The  EritiBh  policy  meant  the  introduction  of  cJviliaation  in  the 
ttuest  sense  of  the  word,  eu  policy  atraiigely  coutrasting  with  that 
of  greed  and  Gxclusion  followed  by  the  other  nationa  who  li&d  laid 
hands  on  other  African  territoriesF 

I  have  described  in  this  rapid  review  Africa  as  I  saw  it  during 
my  first  journey  from  1891  to  1894.  Five  years  later,  in  1899,  I 
hegan  my  second  journey  across  Africa  from  tlie  Cape  to  Cairo, 
sent,  as  1  Lave  said  previoualy,  to  find  a  route  foi"  Mr.  Khodea'  pro- 
jected railway  and  telegraph  lines  :  T  had  also  to  report  on  the 
reaources  of  the  regions  which  these  linea  would  tap.  My  journey 
wag  not  therefore  one  of  exploration ;  I  had  to  avoid  all  physical 
obstacles  and  to  keep  travelling  from  one  centre  to  another.  The 
only  new  ground  which  I  coyored  waa  from  Lake  Tanganyika  to 
Victoria  Nyaiiza,  where,  without  claiming  credit  for  any  great 
geographical  discovery,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  esta,bliBhiDg  the 
accurate  course  ol  the  rivers  which  form  the  real  sources  of  the 
Nile. 

The  questions  which  I  studied  during  my  journey  are,  therefore, 
far  more  interesting  Co  Fallows  of  the  Hoyal  Colonial  Institute 
than  to  geographers. 

When  I  landed  in  Africa  in  1899  I  expected  to  find  many  changes 
and  much  progresa  accomplished.  I  was  sanguine,  so  sanguine  in 
fa,ct  aB  to  what  had  been  accompliahed  to  the  South  by  Mr.  Ehodes, 
and  to  the  North  by  Lord  Kitchener,  that  I  was  afraid  of  being 
diaappointetl ;  yet  wh&t  I  saw  literally  took  my  breath  away. 

I  doubted  very  much  what  I  heard  of  the  transformation  and 
prosperity  of  Tete  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  Zambezi. 
I  was  right  to  3owbt.  In  seven  years  time  one  bouse  had  been 
huilt^ — by  an  English  firm;  but  to  compensate  for  this  thti  church 
and  two  other  houges  had  crumbled  down.  Twenty  monopolies 
had  been  replaced  by  a  aingle  one.  The  club  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  the  street  lamps  to  bum  at  night,  beeauee  the  geotleroan 
running  both  concerua  had  returned  home  after  completing  the 
ten  years'  hard  labour  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  in  Portugal, 
and  which  be  wag  supposed  to  undergo  in  Tete.  Society  itself  had 
deteriorated — there  were  actually,  so  I  was  assured,  half  a  dozen 
eettiere,  including  one  Eughshmaa,  who  were  not  and  had  never 
been  convicts.  It  is  true  that  many  a  man  never  gets  hia  deserts. 
Fever  alone  was  still  as  flourishing  aa  ever. 

Since  I  began  by  mentioning  the  foreign  Settlements  wliich  I 
viaitGcE  during  my  journey  I  shall  go  on  with  them. 

I  did  not  expect  much  from  the  Germans,  but  I  found  that  they 
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had  dona  a,  great  deal  more  than  I  expected.  Witi  a  fow  sscep- 
bioiiB  khej  hiul  exaoUent  men  in  charge  of  the  administriLtion — 
Qufortmiately  these  meu  foond  themselves  hemmed  in  by  ao  mSiBy 
absurd  regulations,  they  were  bo  tightly  held  in  the  meshea  of 
inexorable  red-tiapeism,  that  they  could  not  gi^e  full  scope  to  their 
initiative.  Still,  many  of  the  innovatioiig  which  have  been  intro- 
duced by  some  of  the  German  officers  in  the  districts  under  their 
charge  could  be  copied  with  advantBge  in  our  own  territory. 

rirst,  theii*  aystem  ot  camping  grounds,  at  distances  of  a  day's 
march  along  the  caravan  routes,  is  admirable.  A  large  space  is 
cleared,  cut  by  ditches  to  drain  the  rain  so  a.B  to  keep  the  ground 
Etlways  dry.  Large  &pen  aheds,  each  capable  of  shelteting  £rom  HO 
to  100  men,  are  then  erected,  room  being  left  for  white  men's  tents 
with  cooking  sheds  attached.  Hanitary  convenienceB  complete  thia 
splendid  achem*.  The  chief  of  the  nearest  village  has  to  see  that 
this  camping-ground  is  always  kept  in  good  order. 

Excellent  roada  have  also  heen  built,  on  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  usen  motor-car.  Every  rock  and  stone  ha& been  removed, 
and,  to  give  an  icEea  of  the  labour  which  thia  must  have  entailed,  it 
Ib  enough  to  say  that  the  heat  of  hreB  was  alone  ueed  to  remove 
the  largest  i-cwikg,  At  the  eanie  timej  all  thia  has  been  done  by 
forced  labour,  and  the  Germans  are  now  reiiping  the  fruit  of  their 
ill  treatment  of  the  natives — rebellions,  nothing  hiit  rebellions. 

We  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
the  preyent  trouble  in  Natal  is  but  the  prelude  of  the  most  gigantic 
struggle  which  we  shall  have  yet  sustained  in  oiir  African  Colonies 
— a  native  war  which  will  spread  throughout  the  whole  d  South 
Africa.  If  it  does  ]iot  come  now,  it  is  bound  to  come  sooner  nr 
later  :  I  have  long  predicted  it,  and  I  am  again  giving  warning  of 
the  danger. 

To  dismiss  the  foreign  settk^ments  on  my  route  from  tbe  Cape  to 
Cairo,  there  remains  but  the  Congo  Free  State  to  mention — eui  un- 
savoury subject.  Faulty  as  the  Portugueee  administration  may  be, 
there  is  one  excuse  for  it.  It  haa  esiated  300  years,  and  to  destroy- 
deeply  rooted  tmditions  is  far  more  didicult  than  to  build  up 
a  new  system.  The  Congo  Free  State  has  no  such  excuse.  That 
great  Englishman,  Sir  Henry  Stanley,  built  it  on  solid  foimdations, 
hilt  its  adm inietration  has  since  become  the  Alsatia  of  every  adven- 
turer from  SwtdeUp  Norway,  Denmark,  Italy  .  .  ,  and  England,  who 
all  mingle  with  the  Belgian  lucapables  who  term  themselves  officials. 

I  will  now  deal  in  detail  with  each  one  of  the  portions  ofoiir 
African  Empire  which  I  visited  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo. 
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I  began  m;  journey  on  the  eve  of  the  TransTna.!  wa.r:  so  ma.ny 
ehaugeij  have  taksQ  place  in  the  Sontb  ainca  tha.t  tim^  tlia.t  I  m&y 
as  well  eater  with  you  the  traiii  at  Cape  Town  ami  travel,  withoLit 
afcopping  on  the  way,  &a  fai-  as  Rhodeeia.  We  fly,  Gouifortably 
seated  in  a  lusurioue  saloon  carriage,  over  a  long  stretch  of  oountty 
where  a  few  jeara  ago  I  crawled  in  an  o:s-waggoii.  I  light  a  oigar- 
ette  at  a  spot  where  I  begOin,  in  daya  gone  by,  a,  long  tedioua  trek, 
and  before  my  cigarette  is  finished  we  have  coyei'ed  the  distance 
which  meant  then  a  good  daj'a  trek.  It  is  by  such  compariaon 
that  you  can  realis'S  the  civilising  influence  of  the  railway;  it 
anniliilatea  automaticallj  slavery,  savagery  and  witchcraft  with  itB 
appalling  consequences,  and  it  will  ultimately  destroy  cannibaliam. 
.  .  .  AVe  baye  croaaed  what  it  seems  an  icouy  to  call  the  Eaioo 
desert — now  the  moat  valuable  aheep-raiaing  district  o£  Sonth 
Aiiioa.  After  passing  Kimberley,  the  great  diamoitd-produving 
Centre,  which  owes  its'  woaltli  to  ]\Ir,  Rhodes'  genius,  we  follow  the 
edge  of  the  Kalahari  desert,  whioh  only  needs  an  enterprising  man 
to  sink  a  few  artesian  wella  and  to  plant  date-palms,  to  becomt 
tfansfot-m&d  into  a  lu^urionii  garden. 

We  now  find  ouraelvea  among  green  treos  growing  in  tbe  middle 
of  gorgeous  grass.  We  pass  prosperous  farms,  herds  of  fat  cattle  ; 
and  from  the  distance  oom&B  th«  sottud  of  stamps  cru&liing  gold- 
bearing  ore.  All  round  ns  are  signs  of  aotivity  and  the  imprint  of 
the  white  man's  wori — we  are  la  Rhodeaia, 

Bulawa^yo  B-t  last  !  There,  where  seven  years  before  I  had  out- 
spanned  my  waggon  in  the  middle  of  a  large  plain  strewn  with 
human  bonea— the  TictimB  o£  witchcraft  and  savage  deBpotism^ 
wbsre  only  four  whita  men  lived  in  graes  huts,  now  rises  a  magni- 
ficent town  with  churclieB,  splendid  buildinga,  goi^eous  hotels, 
clubs,  marble-hailed  ofBces  and  luxurious  Bliops.  The  streets  teem 
with  traffic,  men  hurry  about  buay,  active,  eager.  There  are  no 
loafers,  beeauae  there  is  no  room  for  them.  We  come  across  many 
of  the  old  pioneers,  they  are  no  longer  in  shirt  sleeves  with  sleeveB 
tnoked  up.  Some  are  even  men  of  fashion  ;  their  clothea  have  im- 
proved, but  under  their  clothes  atill  beats  the  same  heart  as  of  old. 
la  them  we  recognise  the  men  who  have  made  our  Empire  "what 
it  19. 

When  I  firat  Tisited  Rhodesia  in  lft92  I  predicted  a  great  future 
for  this  eplcndid  domain.  When  I  returned  there  in  WJd  I 
expected  to  find  much  progresB  ;  I  foimd  even  more  than  I  couH 
have  dreamt. 

Que  of  the  main  causes  of  the  d^Telopment  of  Kbodesia,  which 
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may  te  said  to  be  without  precedent  in  the  world's  hiatory,  is 
due  to  the  fa<;t  that  neither  those  at  the  head  of  the  Chartered 
Company's  '  admimBtration  nor  their  subordinates  have  been' 
hampered  by  red- tapeiam,  which  would  have  hindered  a  Government 
administration.  Whatever  had  to  be  done  was  done  at  once,  and 
in  manj  oases  when  money  was  needed  to  cany  out  some  big 
scheme,  it  came  out  of  Mn  Rhodes'  own  pocket  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Beit  invariably  paid  half  the  coat. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  great,  noble  an3  disinterested  pait 
wliich  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  has  played  in  the  development  of  onr  South 
African  EuipirCr  Mr,  Khodes  has  often  been  called  a  visionary ; 
many  wlio  did  not  know  him  well  imagined  that  the  moment  an 
idea  came  to  hia  head  he  forthwith  started  to  carry  it  out,  trusting 
to  luck  for  ita  fulfilment.  How  different  the  truth  is.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  public  never  heard  of  any  of  Mr.  RhodeB'  great  schemes 
until  be  had  carefully  elaborated  them  a.nd  eatisfied  himself  that 
neither  physical  nor  political  obstacles  stood  in  the  way.  At  the 
aB.m&  time  his  friend  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  equally  carefully  elaborated 
the  commercial  side  of  each  scheme  until  he  bad  found  a  way  of 
ma.ldng  the  undertaliing  practical  and  payable.  Mr.  Beit  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  had  a.  shibrc  almost  aa  great  as  Mr. 
Bhodes'  in  the  suc>c«i3S  of  all  the  great  Empire -builder's  colossal 
enterprises.  But  he  did  more  ;  whenever  Mr.  Rhodes  gave  any  of 
his  own  money  to  carry  out  any  of  hia  great  ideas,  one  half  of  the 
amount  was  invariably  aupplied  by  Mr.  Beit.  Mind  you,  I  am  not 
speaking  of  investmenta,  but  of  money  spent  without  acknowledg- 
ment or  return,  suma  which  have  totalled  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Yet  Mc,  Bieit  has  never  claimed  any  ceedit  for  the  share  whlth  he 
has  taken  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  work  ;  he  has  alwayg  been  content  to  let 
his  friend  receive  all  credit  and,  even  when  he  was  abused  by  all, 
never  did  Mr.  Beit  whisper  a  wosd  to  let  people  know  how  mach 
the  Empire  was  indebted  to  him.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  1 
should  not  say  go  ;  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know  and  I  can  em- 
phatically declare  that  no  man  la  more  worthy  of  respect  and 
admiration  than  this  moat  modeat  and  true-hearted  friend  of  Mr. 
Ehodca,  alongside  of  whom  he  deserves  to  stanct  in  hiatory.  The 
empire  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Beit  ae  much  as  to  Mr,  Ehodes  for 
Rhodesia,  an  empire  by  itself,  an  Empire  of  750,000  square  miles, 
which  have  been  addtd  to  the  Biitish  realm  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  single  farthing  by  the  Britiab  taxpayer.  The  resources 
of  this  vast  territory  are  incalculable.  It  is  highly  mineralised. 
Gold  ia  abundant,  and  not  a  tithu  of  the  gold-bearing  reefs  have  yet 
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boan  laeated.  It  is  rich  in  "coal,  and  Sresh  depoaits  are  c&nstantly 
brought  to  light  as  prospecting  is  carried  farther  inland  :  nor  must 
we  forget  the  colossal  power  of  the  Vtctona.  Falk  %yliich,  like  tlia 
NiagBra  Falls,  will  900D9r  or  takr  be  hameased  and  utilised.  Th& 
maiBfi  of  iron  which  abounds  all  oYer  the  country  will  also  be  Boma 
day  turned  to  a^Cotmt,  and  when  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Bailway  i€a<ibes 
Lake  Tanganyika,  a  branch  line  is  sure  to  connect  with  the  main 
track  the  splendid  copper-mines  at  Katanga. 

From  an  agTicultucal  point  oi  Tiew,  Rbodeeia  is  alao  among;  tha 
most  favoured  of  all  the  British  Domimong  in  Africa.  Faruaing 
has  given  exoeileat  reEulta  in  Rhodesia  proper.  Northern 
Rboieaift — the  Mashukolumbwo  country  for  instfince — is  admirably 
adapted  for  breeding  purposeB,  while  North-Eaatern  EhodsKia  may 
prove  in  time  atill  more  valuable  than  Southern  Bbodesia.  Like 
Rhodesia  proper  it  is  highly  ]nineralis.D(i.  Gold  reefs  are  numerous 
and  will  probably  give  many  a  surprise  when  the  country  is  fuUy 
opened  out  by  prospectors,  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  agricultural 
country.  Parts  of  it  are  ideal  for  fariuLug,  others  are  most  suitabla 
for  plantations,  coHee,  cotton,  rubber— to  mention  but  a.  few 
products. 

Along  the  Luapula  river  wild  rubber  lias  already  been  foand, 
and  the  time  will  also  come  when  th*  valuable  timber  of  the  foresta 
will  be  utilised.  Last,  but  not  least,  tobacco  properly  and 
scientifically  eultivated  shoulcE  prove  a  great  source  of  profit,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  British  Africa  should  not  in  time  become 
one  of  the  great  tobacco-producing  centres  of  the  world. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  progreaa  which  has  been  aecompIiBhcJ 
in  Rhodesia;  at  the  end  of  1898  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  was 
supposed  to  bo  impenetrable  to  white  men  unless  they  secured  the 
goodwill  of  the  all-powerful  tyrant  Mpeaeni— the  paramount  chief. 
Yet  one  year  iater,  in  December,  1899,  I  viaited  Fort  Jameson,  a 
township  where  more  than  twenty  brick  bouaea  had  been  erected 
close  to  Mpeseni's  capital.  Twenty  other  stations  had  been  opened 
out,  and  prospectors  could  go  uumolested  all  over  the  country. 

A  road  to  Tete  was  completed,  another  one  to  Lake  Nyaaft,  and 
the  Administrator,  Mr,  Cndrington,  had  driven  in  a  dog-cart  from 
Lake  Nyasa  to  Lake  Tanganyika  along  what  some  people  continue 
to  call  the  Stevenson  Road.  1  believe  that  there  is  or  has  been  a 
Mr.  Stevena-on,  and  that  he  has  even  paid  a  good  many  cheques  to 
build  a  road,  hub  the  road  itself  is  like  the  millions  of  Madame 
Humbert— we  have  all  heard  of  them  bu.t  nobody  ever  saw  them 
pr  is  likely  to  do  so.     I  have  myself  been  twice  over  the  country 
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where  this  mythical  highwn-y  is  suppoaei!  to  exist,  but  I  have  never 
thacBEned  soy  trace  of  it — exoept  on  the  maps, 

To  detail  all  that  has  baea  done  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and  hia 
lieutenants  would  need  volamea,  anci  I  shall  close  this  brief 
enumaratioQ  by  alluding  only  to  Ihe  t^vo  most  5tii]>anclous  £cbci)lQ8 
of  this  moat  "  creative  "  of  stateBmen  ;  the  Cape  to  Cairo  telegraph 
and  railway  lines. 

Hanlly  had  the  pioneers  h&d  time  to  settle  down  in  Fort 
Salisbuiy  than,  already,  they  were  in  tekgraphie  eommunioation 
with  the  Cape,  and  when,  soon  after,  Mr.  ELodea  announced  his 
intention  of  e:xtending  th$  line  as  f&r  p,b  Oftiro  most  people  simply 
tooli  it  as  a  joke.  It  Eeemed  alisurd  to  suggest  laying  a  wire  across 
Africa  when  no  traveller  h&s  accoiaphslied  a  contimioas  journey 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Nile.  Soon  after  that,  however,  the  journey 
had  been  accompliahed.  I  reached  Zanzibar  three  yeaia  after 
leaving  Cape  Town,  and  I  proved  that  the  journey  'wB.a  not  bo 
tremeindous  an  undertaking  as  had  been  aiippoaed.  I  was  able  to 
assure  Mr.  Rhodes  that  hia  scheme  was  certain  of  auccees — and  I 
waa  right.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  line  ia  already  completed,  and  in 
1SC9  jou  could  already  forward  a  telegram  fiom  Lake  Tanganyika 
before  brcalifaat  to  your  friends  in  London  and  leceive  a  reply  on 
the  Bhorea  of  Tanganyika  before  dinner  time. 

The  public  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  aatoniahment  caused 
by  the  proposed  Cape  to  Cairo  telegraph  line  when  a  still  greater 
sensation  was  created  by  the  announcement  of  a  projected  CSipe 
to  Cairo  railway  line.  The  railway  then  stopped  at  Vryburg. 
Nobody  expected  that  it  would  ever  he  pushed  on  beyond  Mafeking. 
The  Mat&beli  rebellion  precipitated  the  building  of  the  Hue,  and  in 
189fi  Bulawayo  was  connected  by  rail  with  the  Capo,  and  Salisbury 
with  Beira.  Since  then  the  hue  lias  been  extended  from  Salisbury 
to  Bulawayo  and  has  advance^l  with  giant  etrides  towards  the 
North.  Nobody  now  doubts  its  ultimate  completion.  Ten  years 
after  I  had  nearly  lost  my  hfe  through  fltarvation  and  fever  in 
visiting  the  Victoria  Falls  tonrigts  were  going  there  by  traJn; 
now  the  line  is.  rapidly  advancing  towards  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
trains;  lun  nearly  -lOO  miles  north  of  the  Victoria  Falla.  Truly  & 
work  of  eiviUsation!  AVhat  shows  the  greatnesa  of  the  man  whf^ 
conceived  these  gigantic  schemes  ia  that  hia  death  has  not  stoipped 
their  execution,  because  they  bad  been  so  well  and  completely 
elaborated. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Cecil  Rhodes  will  not  only  Uava  an 
immortal  uivtne,  but  th&t  iii  future  generations  he  will  be  looked  upon 
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as  the  man  who  has  caaaeii  the  world's  civilJKation  to  make  the 
greatest  stride  in  the  shortest  time.  Alexander  and  Napoleon  have 
been  great  conquerors,  bnt  the  Empirea  which  thej  patched  together 
could  not  survive  them  because  their  path  had  heen  markGd  Ij  a 
trail  of  blood  and  their  Empirea  had  corpses  for  fonnttations. 

Cecil  Rhodes,  on  the  contrary,  has  oot  been  a  conqueror  but  a 
civiliBer— he  ha.a  loft  to  mark  bin  po.ssa.ge  railways  and  telegraphs  : 
for  savagery,  tyranny,  oppression,  he  has  siihstibuted  civilisation, 
peace  and  protection  of  the  weakest.  Last  but  not  leagt,  th« 
Empire  which  he  hits  built  will  gubsiet  becanse  over  it  flies  the  flag 
of  jufitice,  freedom  and  progress—the  Union  Jack :  and  I  a.m 
proud  to  think  that  I  ha-ve  been  the  first  to  carry  this  glorious 
emblem  from  tbo  Cape  to  Cairo,  and  that,  wherever  I  have  been,  I 
have  taught  the  nabives  to  honoar  and  respect  it  as  the  f)ag  of  the 
greatest  of  Queens  c&med  b;  the  ropceeeutative  of  the  greatest 
fl,mong  all  her  great  statesmen. 

r  have  shown  you  what  has  been  done  in  Rhodesia,  and  I  now 
come  to  tho  seoond  stage  of  my  journey,  the  British  Central  Africa 
Protectorate.  There  also  progress  has  marched  rapidly.  Tho 
coffee  industry  has  prospered  and,  as  I  have  explained  before,  if 
the  strides  have  not  been  so  grsat  as  those  which  have  been  made 
in  Rbodeaia,  it  is  duo  to  tho  Seoteh  caution  of  the  settlors. 

"  Slow  but  sure,"  aa  I  have  already- said,  has  been  their  motto,  and 
the  result  basjnsSifiBd  it.  Until  now  the  great  difficulty  against 
which  they  have  had  to  contend  baa  bEen  the  Ecarcity  of  labour, 
owing  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  men  required  to  bring  supplies 
of  goods  and  to  carry  the  eoffcc  and  other  articles  of  export  to  Bud 
from  tho  Shire  river.  A  railway  ia  now  in  course  of  construction 
which  will  place  at  the  planters'  disposal  all  the  men  formerly 
needed  for  porterage.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  thjg 
question  entailod :  When  I  was  in  Nyasa3and  six  years  ago  there 
were  ICX),QOO  loads  awaiting  transport  on  the  Shire  river,  1  cin 
therefore  predict  a  great  future  for  tbo  new  line,  especially  as  it 
will  place  at  tba  planters'  disposal  all  the  labour  hitlierto  required 
for  traiiaport  purposes  bat  which  will  soon  be  available  to  develop 
tlio  plantations  and  consequently  soon  increase  the  traffic  Wisely, 
tho  planters,  instead  of  cutting  each  other's  throats,  by  raising 
wages  in  order  to  secure  laboor  at  the  expense  of  tbeir  neighbours, 
went  on  biding  their  time,  and  soon  they  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
this  wise  policy.  They  have  been  adniirablysecoudedby  Sir  Alfred 
&harpe,  whom  I  hate  calle-d  and  shiUl  again  call  Sir  Harry  John- 
g(on'^  worthy  auecessor,  an  appellation  upon  which  I  feel  sure  Sir 
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Alfred  will  look  as  the  greatest  compliment  'wliich  I  could  pay  him, 
"When  the  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  South  caused  recruiting  agents 
to  enlist  natives  from  the  inteiior  he  aaw  the  disflstrouB  resalts 
whieh  befell  those  natiTes  who  left  their  country  to  go  wid  wort  in 
the  gold  mines  ;  he  saw  them  return  after  two  years'  -work,  during 
whi&h  tliey  had  earned  what  ought  to  have  made  them  riGh  men 
for  life ;  and  yst  all  they  brought  baek  with  them  was  a  mjgcel- 
laneoiis  coltection  of  aaeless  articles.  They  had  iGamt  to  throw 
money  away  aenseleasly,  and  not  one  of  them  had  eaTed  any  of  Lis 
earnings.  Most  of  them  in  addition  were  broken  in  health,  because 
the  Central  African  native  cannot  stani'J  work  underground — -all 
considerationa  which,  by  the  way,  make  Chinese  labour  the  only 
solution  to  the  diffienlty — what  is  more  the  natives  who  had 
worked  in  the  micea  returned  with  absurd  ideas  about  wages. 
demanding  to  be  paid  in  Kyai^aland  the  aame  salaries  as  they  had 
received  in  the  Bouth,  not  realising  that  their  earnings  in  the  minea 
were  in  proportion  with  the  coat  of  neceSBttries  there.  In  conse- 
quence, Sir  Alfred  Bharpe  ^viscly  proLibitod  the  natives  of  Bntish 
Central  Africa  to  leave  their  country,  since  to  do  bo  was  only 
harmful  to  them  and  equally  harmful  to  their  native  land. 

I  fwl  certain  that  the  completion  of  the  railway  will  be  followed 
by  the  rapid  development  of  the  Bptenclid  region  which  owes  its 
very  existence  and  its  proapeetti  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
Sir  Harry  Johngton  has  built  the  whole  fabric  of  its  adminig-tration. 
Ho  baa  secured  the  country  for  the  Empire,  and  in  his  dealings  with 
the  natives,  the  ArabK,  and  the  whilie  Bettlcrs,  haa  proved  himself  a 
diplomatist  and  a  statesman  of  the  highest  merit. 

Until  now  plantations  have  been  almoat  exclusively  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Blantyre  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transport, 
and  the  railway  ought,  therefore,  to  enable  planters  to  go  much 
farther  afield.  What  is  much  to  be  regretted  ia  that  the  plant  of 
the  narrow-gau},'6  Belra  railway,  which  could  have  been  acquired 
for  practieallj  nothing  when  the  broad  gauge  replaced  it,  waa  not 
utilised  to  run  a  small  line  across  the  Tanganyika  plateau.  All 
that  region— which  forma  part  of  North-Eaalern  Bhodcaia— haa 
a  great  future  from  an  agricultural  pointof  view.  Th(i  experlmenta 
which  have  been  made  by  the  l-Veneh  miaaionarleB  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Tanganyikii  prove  that  the  soil  thei£  is  etill  better  adapted  to 
plantations  than  that  of  British  Central  Africa  itself,  and  when  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  railway  reaches  Lake  Tanganyika  I  feel  convinced 
thttt  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  to  mention  but  a  few  ptoducta,  will 
soon  be  cultivated  on  a  lar^e  scale  and  with  excellent  results. 
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What  is,  however,  chiefly  needed  to  give  a  real  impulse  to  ptan- 
TiatioDS  is  an  AgrieuUaral  Inatitulie,  to  which  a  Qumber  of  practical 
men  Tvonld  he  a-ttach-od ;  this  institute  should  disjiose  of  extcoBive 
ground  in  itfi  neighboarhood  and  in  various  parts  of  the  coantrj, 
where  practical  experiments  on  a  large  scale  wonld  be  carrieul  out 
with  seeds  and  plants  imported  from  differeot  pai'ts  of  the  world, 
Flanter^j  would  be  able  to  secure  iDformation  as  \.q  the  best  plants 
likely  to  give  the  beat  results.  They  would,  by  paying  a  fee,  obtain 
a  report  on  any  lund  which  they  might  desire  to  acqu-ire,  Bfld  also 
secure  inatruetion  and  training  as  to  the  beat  methods  of  calti- 
vttting,  gathering  and  treating  tbe  special  prodneta  to  which  they 
would  intend  to  devote  their  jittention.  For  instance,  tobacco,  for 
which  J  see  an  immense  future  in  our  African  dominions,  has  been 
tried  in  Nyaaaland  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  pioneer  of  the  coffee 
plantations.  The  plants  grew  well,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to 
treat  the  leaves.  Such  instruction  would  be  obtained  in  my  pro- 
posed Institute.  PupiU  could  also  be  trained  tbere  who  would  be 
gura  of  aeauring  good  billots  after  completing  their  training.  To 
3uch  au  institute  should  be  attached  a  specialist  in  forestry,  taken 
icam  the  Indian  Forest  DeparEment.  Forestry,  aa  a  branch  of  the 
administration  of  our  A&ican  posBeBsions,  has  been  hitherto  totally 
neglected,  and  this  aeems  incredible  considering  the  huge  tracta  of 
forest  land  covered  with  the  most  valuable  timber  which  abound 
in  Nyaaaland,  Nocth-Eastem  Rhodesia,  Uganda,  and  British  East 
Africa.  To  exploit  these  forests,  elephants  must  be  trained,  and 
her^  is  again  a  thing  which  has  been  totally  neglected,  although 
I  have  ascertained  that  it  eould  easily  be  done  and  at  a  small 
cost, 

To  return  to  mypcoposed  InHtitute,  The  scheme  woalcl  reitiiire 
a  good  deal  of  money,  and  this  will  have  perforce  to  come  from 
private  sources,  and  I  feel  aure  that  the  Chartered  Company  would 
contribute  a  6ha.re  of  the  expenditure  if  others  cnme  forw&rd. 
There  is  here  a  magnificent  opening  for  the  wealthy  Scotsman 
who  has  already  done  so  much  for  the  education  of  his  countrymen, 
wh-om  he  could  further  benefit  by  endowing  such  an  institute  in 
that  truly  Scotch  colony,  British  Central  Africa. 

I  have  now  shown  you  the  wonderful  progress  accomplished  by 
British  enterprise  south  of  tho  efjnator,  and  before  we  cross  the 
Ldne  I  must  ask  you  to  accompany  me  in  ray  very  hard  journey 
between  the  southern  and  northern  portion  of  our  African  empire, 
I  muat  here  mention  that  by  travelling  as  I  did  from  South  to 
North  I  kept  marching  with  the  rains,  as  they  always  begin  later  as 
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jou  approach  the  EquatoP.  I  had  the  first  raio  on  Octolw  81, 
between  Tete  aii4  the  Shiro  rivor  ;  in  Decemler  I  hail  tweDty-foiir 
daya  of  rain  with  a  fall  of  twelve  incheH,  twenty-two  dajs  in 
January  with  elBven.  ia£3heB,  tw«nty-aix  in  February  with  thirtfien 
inches,  March  was  e^quallj  ba.d,  April  worse,  it  poured  in  May, 
June  alone  waa  dry;  but  ■when  I  toached  Uganda  in  July,  rain 
started  igiiin,  and  it  only  left  me  when  I  reached  "VVadelai  in 
!NoTember  :  2S0  days  wkb  thus  the  record  which  I  received  on  my 
back  during  my  expedition  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo. 

Thft  aeeond  portion  of  tlia  journey  was  decidedly  the  hardest, 
When  I  reached  Kituta,  at  the  eoath  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  I  em- 
barked on  the  little  steamer  Good  Naws,  that  historical  monu- 
ment of  British  enterprise,  which  Qoats  a,a  a  standing  reproach  to 
Britiah  apathy  in  years  gone  by.  I  went  first  to  Albertville  (Mtowa), 
the  headquarters  of  the  Congo  administration  on  La.ko  Tanganyika.. 
There  I  heard  that  Commandant  Hennebert,  the  chief  of  thediatrict, 
had  gone  to  the  North  of  the  lake  in  consequence  of  serious  troubl& 
which  had  arisen  with  ths  OeFJuans,  "  wbo,"  I  was  told,  "bad 
forcibly  seized  a.  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  the  very  portion  which  had  been  leased  to  Great  Britain  in 
1891"  .  .  .  Many  details  a&companied  this  statement,  all  so 
incredible  that  I  determined  to  teat  their  aceui-acy  on  the  apot. 

Since  I  meant  to  visit  the  Congo  stationB  north  of  the  lake,  I 
did  not  dally  a,t  Mtowa,  and  left  for  Ujiji— now  a  GermHi  station — 
where  I  proposed  to  recruit  a  caravan  to  make  my  way  to  Uganda. 
When  I  reaohed  IJjiji  what  abruck  me  first  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  lake  had  receded  since  my  last  \'iBit  six  years  before^ 
On  my  way  towards  the  "Boma"  {headquarters  of  the  Adminis- 
tration), I  searched  in  vain  for  traces  of  improvements.  With  the 
exception  of  a  large  thatched  Louse,  occupied  by  a  Greek  trader, 
the  town  was  the  same  as  of  old,  but  it  seemed  dcBerted.  There 
was  none  of  the  activity  of  the  past,  and  the  only  occupants  of  the 
streets  seemed  to  he  innumerable  gangs  of  prisoners  in  chains — 
long  strings  of  emaciated  creatures,  many  of  whom  were  women. 
I  counted  sixty  of  the  poor  wretches  in  lesa  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  walk. 

The  Boma  consisted  of  a  few  tumble-down  mud  houses,  crudely 
thatched  and  anrrouuded  by  a  large  mud  wall.  All  the  officefo 
were  away  North— wh<ire  evidently  tiome  grave  events  were  tatnng 
place— and  I  waa  received  in  a  moat  estmordlnary  manner  by  a 
warrant  othcer  in  charge  of  the  station.  This  mdividaal  did  QOt 
even  allow  me  inside  the  place,  and  after  keeping  me  oat9id>e  the 
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gutti  £or  Qcaiiy  laU  an  hour  iDtecviovred  mo  bhera.  He  informed 
me  that,  in  (.'onsequcnce  o£  special  ordora  which  had  been  given, 
I  would  not  be  allowed  to  engage  a.  single  porter  in  German 
territory.  Startling  as  the  iDfotmation  was  to  me,  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conveyed  TPaa  still  more  so  bGcanse,  -whatever  their 
faults,  I  had  always  found  all  the  Oermans  with  whom  I  had  come 
in  contact  in  Afi'ica  coucteous  gentkraeii ;  bnt,  of  course,  I  did  not 
know  at  the  time  thaE  I  had  to  deal  with  an  individnat  who  could 
only  be  mistaken  for  an  oEBcec  through  his  uniform. 

It  waa  useless  to  argue,  a.ad  I  ther-eJore  d<itermiQed  to  try  to 
make  my  way  north  throiigh  thu  Congo  Free  State.  I  went  to  Uvira, 
the  northemmoat  Congo  station  on  the  lake  ;  when  I  reached  it  I 
heaiHl  that  Commandant  Hennebort,  the  District  Commissioner,  was 
camped  some  forty  miles  farther  north  in  the  Rusizi  valley.  The 
officer  commanding  the  station  of  Uvira  hinted  at  eorae  very  grave 
situation,  but  he  dGolinai  to  supply  me  with  any  information  con- 
cerning it.  He  added  that  ho  was  not  in  a  position  to  allow  nie  to 
croaa  the  Congo  territory,  and  that  the  beet  thing  I  could  do  would 
be  to  go  and  see  Commandant  Uennebert ;  I  ought,  however,  to 
hurry  up,  aa  he  was  daily  expected  to  be  moving  towarda  the  north. 

With  much  trouble  I  collected  soma  forty  poitera — the  most 
wretched  specimens  of  human  beasts  of  harden  I  ever  came  aeroaa. 
Not  one  ot  them  was  capable  of  carrying  a  forty-pound  load  ;  yet  I 
had  to  push  them  on  as  I  did.  not  wish  to  miss  the  Commandant. 
I  covered  the  forty  miles  in  two  days,  and  I  do  not  he.?itate  to  say 
that  I  never  had  in  all  my  African  experience  any  tUin 5  to  approach 
the  difTicultiei^  which  I  bad  to  overcome  in  thoaei  two  days,  and  tho 
hardships  which  this  maich  entailed.  The  footpath  ran  through 
dense  grass  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high ;  the  rain  had  not 
cea.^ed  to  fall  for  several  days  arnd  had  soaked  through  this  grass, 
cauaing  it  to  droop  over  the  footpath  until  it  found  a  support  in  the 
tops  of  the  grass  drooping  from  the  opposite  aide.  In  this  way  s. 
regular  taonel  was  formed :  there  waa  not  a  bteatb  of  air  in  it,  it 
was  full  of  fetid  steam,  and  atj  we  brushed  againat  its  sides  we 
aroused  myriads  of  drowsy  moaquitoea  heavy  with  rain,  so  that 
nothing  could  drive  them  away  once  they  had  settled  On  you. 

The  second  day  waa  perhaps  still  worse.  We  had  been  following 
the  alope  of  the  high  hills  which  rise  to  the  west  of  the  valley,  and 
now  we  had  to  descend  in  the  vall'&y  itself.  The  eloping  footpath 
waa  converted  into  a  torrent,  through  which  we  had  to  wade  knee- 
deop.  falling  in  holes,  and  atumbling  against  rocks.  At  last  we  found 
our  road  barred  by  a  raging  torrent  forty  feet  wide^.   I  goG  my  mea 
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to  cut  a  tree  growing  near  the  etrQain,  ao  as  to  use  it  as  a  bridgs. 
DowD  it  came,  tbe  topmost  branches  falling  well  over  the  opposite 
boDlt ;  but  it  \)ega.u  to  sliivei:  and  guddeulj  swerved  round  and 
floated  down  the  Btream  lilts  a  liner  at  full  steam.  Another  liBiFger 
tree  had  to  be  cut — four  hours'  work — after  which  we  majiaged  to 
cross  the  torrent,  Oa  the  opposite  bank  I  found  a  runner  with  a 
letter  from  the  B-elgian  Commandant  urging  me  to  liurry  on  as 
he  expcGted  to  leave  the  next  day.  On  we  went  untilj  exhausted, 
drenched  through  and  starving,  I  had  tc  stoj)  my  men  &t  10  p,m, 
Jaat  then,  however,  two  soldiure  t'lrued  up  and  told  me  that  I  was 
quite  cloae  io  the  fort.  "  Quite  cloae  "  meaat  two  boura*  much  in 
the  dark  through  bog  and  swamp,  and  then  I  found  a  raging  torrent 
between  me  and  the  Fort.  Two  other  men  came  across  carrying 
a  chain— how  they  managed  it  I  never  could  tell.  Four  men  held 
on  to  the  ends  of  the  chain  on  each  side  of  the  str&am,  and  with  one 
of  my  moat  trusted  men  gripping  me  by  the  right  wrist  and  another 
one  by  the  left,  I  waded  in  the  water.  I  £rst  went  knee-deep  in  it, 
then  the  nest  step  landed  me  into  a  hole  :  aB  I  threw  myself  forward 
to  recover  my  balance  1  waa  caught  by  the  current,  my  le^s  left  th-B 
ground  at  the  bottom,  and  I  was  drawn  right  iuid>er  the  water.  Had 
not  my  faithful  men  stuck  to  me  like  grim  death,  ot  had  the  chain 
Bsapped,  I  should  hare  been  carried  away  by  the  mad  torrent 
lushing  at  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  houi-.  I  would  then  have 
been  rolled  about,  and  in  tlie  pitch  darkness  of  this  wild  night 
escape  from  death  would  have  l>een  impossible.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  colossal  power  of  the  stream  I  may  stata  that  the  eight  men 
who  held  the  ends  of  the  chain  were  dragged  along  a  distance  of 
over  twelve  feet  along  the  bank  during  the  ebort  space  of  time  which 
we  took  to  get  across.  I  have  mentioned  this  adT&ature  because 
it  has  left  so  deep  an  imprint  on  my  mind,  but  now  1  wiU  return 
to  my  frubject. 

The  next  morning  I  saw  Commandant  Hennebert,  and  at  last  I 
heard  all  the  details  of  the  mysterioua  events  which  had  so  puKzled 
mc  till  then.  I  shall  endeavour  to  recnpitulate  as  briefly  aa  possible 
what  is  nowa  matter  of  hiatoryand  aleoamatter  which, although  in- 
directly, most  seriously  concerns  the  interests  of  our  British  Empire. 
Tq  mate  mattera  clear  I  must  go  hack  aa  far  as  the  year  189-1,  In 
that  year  an  agreement  was  entered  uito  between  our  Government 
and  King  Leopold,  as  Sovereign  of  the  Congo  Free  8tate,  by  which 
Gre&t  Britain  Becured  the  tease  of  a  strip  of  territory  twenty-five 
miles  wide,  extending  from  the  north  of  Late  Tanganyika  aa  far  as 
the  Uganda  Protectorate.     We  thus  secured  a  route  connecting  our 
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Southern  wibb  our  Northern  dominioiiB.  Id  ooneideration  of  thia 
leaee  we  granted  to  the  Congo  Free  Stats  a  lease  of  the  territory 
belonging  bo  Great  Britain  on  the  Western  shore  of  Late  Albert 
Nyanza,  and  tliBD  along  the  Weateni  bank  of  the  Nile  as  fac  as  the 
Gth  degree  of  Lat.  N.  Germany,  how&ver,  objected  to  the  agree- 
ment BO  far  aa  the  territory  leased  to  us  was  concerned,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Congo  Free  ^tate^  o-wing  its  existence  to  tbc  good- 
will of  the  Powers  who  had  acknowledged  its  existence  and 
guaraiiteed  its  neutrality,  could  not  dispose  of  any  portion  of  its 
territory  without  the  previoaa  con&ent  of  the  signatory  Powbtb. 
In  consequence  of  this  protest  we  gave  up  our  lease,  altLoitgb  we 
allowed  the  Congo  to  retain  the  territory  which  we  had  leased  to  its 
Sovereign  ae  a  quidp-o  quo. 

In  1899  some  of  the  Congo  troops  who  had  rebelled  made  their 
way  towards  the  North  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  They  captured  the 
station?  of  the  Rusizi  valleyr  and  when  they  approached  near  the 
station  of  Uyira  on  Lake  Tanganyilca  the  officer  in  charge  of  it 
having  hat  a  few  soldiers  at  his  disposal  abandoned  his  atation, 
which  was  oocupied  by  the  rebels.  The  German  ofScer  command- 
ing th&  Tanganyika  district  found  there  an  opportunity,  which  he 
had  long  been  seeking,  of  laying  han-da  on  a  magnificent:  stretch  of 
country.  On  the  pr&tesit  that  the  presence  of  the  rebels  near  the 
German  frontier  conatituted  a  danger  to  German  territory  as  the 
Congo  Free  State  was  unahle  to  cope  with  them,  he  entered  the 
Congo  territory  and  eatahlislied  a  tort  Joj'ty  miles  to  the  North  of 
the  German  frontier. 

Commandant  Hecque,  the  Belgian  olhcer  then  commanding  the 
Congo  forces,  protested,  bat  the  German  Commander  declined  to 
withdraw  and  ultimately  a  modus  vivendi  was  arrived  at.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  EaBi/.i  valley  would  be  jointly  occupied  by  the 
Congo  and  German  forces  until  the  matter  had  been  B&ttled  by 
their  respective  Governments  in  Europe.  A  camp  was  formed 
accordingly  at  Venenuza,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  BuBizi  river 
forty  miles  north  of  the  GoriDau  frontier,  and  this  camp  was 
occupied  by  Congo  and  German  troops.  Meanwhile,  the  Congo 
troops  had  r^capburgd  the  two  forts  farther  North  on  the  Eastern 
portion  of  the  Busizi  valley  and  Congo  garrisons  were  placed 
there. 

After  a  few  months  time  the  arrangement  gave  riae  to  many 
disagreements  and  finally,  towards  the  end  of  1899,  Commandant 
Hecqne  withdrew  from  Venanaza,  but  the  two  forts  to  the  North 
remained  in  the  occupation  of  the  Congo  fDrce.s. 
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Couaoifliidant  neeijue  was  replaced  by  Coumaandant  Heanohert, 
■who  reached  Mtowa  on  Lake  Tangauyiia  at  the 'beg'-iiiimg  of  tlie 
jear  li)&0.  Bliottly  aiftei"  bia  airival  he  received  a  despatch  from 
CapEain  Hethe,  [■ommanding  the  German  district  on  the  East  Bbore 
of  Lake  TaQgunjilia.  Capta-iii  Bethe  informed  him  that,  in  conse- 
q^aencG  of  the  prea-ence  of  the  Congo  rebels  near  the  Geimon 
stationa  and  of  the  inability  of  the  Congo  troops  to  cope  with  them, 
he  had  decided  to  assume  sole  control  oJ  the  KuaiKi  valley  and  that 
hmniiat,  con-seque^atly,  demand  the  immediate  evacuatioDof  the  forts 
occupied  by  the  Congo  troops  South  of  Lake  Kivu. 

A  few  days  later,  a  freah  commnnication  waa  received  from  Captain 
ficthe ;  he  declared  that  in  consequence  of  the  decision  which  he 
had  prGvioiisly  notified  he  must  -warn  the  Congo  admin iatration 
thset  all  thu  Congo  troops  must  evacuate  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
Hueizi  valley  before  April  1,  lOOO,  adding  that  any  attempt  on  tbe 
part  of  tha  Congo  troopa  to  crogg  the  Riiaizi  river  after  April  1 
would  he  opposed  by  force  and  considered  aji  act  of  war. 

At  once  Commandau't  Hennebert  collected  all  hi^  available  troops 
and  Btarted  from  Mbowa  for  the  North  bo  as  to  try  to  reach  tlio 
contested  territory  before  April  1.  He  also  sent  apecific  orders  to 
the  olUcgrs  in  commaud  of  the  stationa  South  of  La.ks  Kivu  r)ot  to 
evacuate  their  atationg  under  any  eircumstancea.  Unfortunately 
huge  moiintajna  bar  direct  communications  from  Mtowa  with  the 
North  &f  the  Lake,  and  notwithstanding  his  haste  Commandant 
Hennebert  only  managed  to  reach  the  Euaizi  river  on  April  1. 

The  river  was  transformed  into  a  raging  torrent  by  recent  raina ; 
on  the  oppcaitc  hank  were  drawn  SOO  native  German  troopa 
with  moantain  and  nnaehine  guns,  and  the  German  commander 
ahouted  that  if  the  Jjelgiana  attc^mptcd  to  cross  he  would  open  fire. 
To  ford  the  stream  was  impo^aible  and  the  only  meana  by  which 
it  could  be  crossed  wag  by  a  miserable  dug-out  canoe  capable  of 
holding  six  men  at  the  moat. 

To  make  malt'ets  worse  Commandant  Hennebert  discovered  that, 
notwithstanding  his  BpeciJie  orders,  the  olKcers  commanding  the 
two  Northern  t'tations  had  evacuated  them*  their  excuse  being  that 
they  were  una'  le  to  reBJat  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Germans 
whohaddelivemdto  tliema  presmptory  ultimatum  the  previous  day. 
In  this  ultimatum  it  was  stated  that  "  unless  the  atationawere  eva- 
cuated by  noon  of  the  following  day,  April  1,  they  would  be  attacked 
ami  captwrcif  ly  force."  At  noon  the  Congo  officers  evacuated  their 
forts,  which  were  at  once  entered  by  the  Germans,  who  then  set  fire 
to  them  and  burnt,  them  down  liy  y  i'.m. 
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Unable  and  unwilling  to  aaaert  hialright  by  force,  CommandaQb 
Henneljort  built  a  fort  on  the  weat  bank  of  the  Ruaizi  river^Forb 
Lubered,  opposite  tbe  German  fort  ofVenenuza.  WLcn  I  nrrived 
tbere  early  in  Apiil,  a  few  days  after  these  dramatic  events  bikd  taken 
place,  the  Belgians  were  daily  anticipating  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Germans  and  driven  out  of  thttir  fresh  position.  After  aU,  we  cm- 
not  blame  them,  aa  in  the  pieaeiice  of  the  previous  estraordiaary 
proceedings  of  the  GermanSj  the  Congo  repreaentfttives  did  not 
know  what  next  to  espect. 

When  I  had  heard  huw  things  stood,  I  thought  it  right  to  lodge 
a  protest  with  the  Germans  so  as  to  safeguard  Britiah  interests,  as 
it  seemed  to  me  that  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  object  to  the 
occupation  by  Germany  of  a  territory  -whiGh  we  had  oureolves  botn 
preclndsd  by  the  Gerraang  from  occupying  when  it  had  been  leased 
to  us  in  1894.  In  order  to  do  so  without  appearing  to  assume  a 
right  of  inberfeienco  which  my  position  did  not  give  mc,  I  allied 
Commandant  Hennebert  to  give  me,  in  writing,  loavo  to  travel  with 
my  armed  escort  over  the  Congo  Free  State  benitory  to  the  Eaat 
and  West  of  tlie  Eusizi  river. 

I  then  went  to  visit  Captain  Bathe,  the  German  oommander,  hy 
whom  1  waa  moat  cordially  received.  I  informed  him  that  I  pro- 
posed to  travel  over  the  Eaatem  porti-on  of  the  Ruaizi  vnlJey  with 
ray  armed  force  and  an  escort  of  Congo  troops  in  virtue  of  an  official 
permit  given  to  me  to  that  effect  by  the  Congo  Commiadoner. 
Captain  Bethe  aU3w«red  that  be  could  not  po££ibly  allow  me  to  do 
60,  because  thia  part  of  the  country  waa  in  the  occupation  of 
Germany  and  he  had  given  orders  to  fire  on  any  Congolese  troops 
which  might  cross  tbo  Husi^i  m'G<r.  I  ropliod  that,  being  a  British 
subject,  I  could  not  possibly  re'COgniae  any  other  authority  but  that 
of  the  Congo  Free  State  over  a  teiritory  which  had  been  formally 
aetnowledged  as  belonging  to  the  Congo  Free  State  by  treaties  to 
which  roy  country  had  been  a  party.  Therefore,  that  unless  Captain 
Bethe  could  either  produce  documenta  to  show  me  that  my  Govern- 
ment had  sanctioned  the  occupation  by  the  GermaHS  of  this  torn- 
lory,  or  if  he  could  assure  me  on  his  word  that  thia  sanction  had 
been  given,  I  waa  bound  to  consider  myself  under  the  j urisdiction  of 
Congo  ofBcialB  alone  in  the  leTritory  recognised  aa  belonging  to 
the  State  by  the  agreemanta  signed  by  my  Government.  Captain 
Bethe  then  suggested  that  I  might  talie  another  route,  offering  bo 
supply  me  with  porters  and  an  esc&rt  if  I  were  willing  to  travel 
from  Usumbura  (the  Horthemmoat  German 'st£lion  on  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika) to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.     I  consented  to  do  so  and  I 
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handed  over  bo  OapbaiQ  Bethe  a  letter  ia  which  "I  protested 
against  the  claims  ol  Germany  to  a  territory  which  had  been 
aclniow ledge d  us  a  portion  of  the  Congo  Free  Ktate  by  the  treabiea 
to  which  my  Government  had  been  a  party.  Afc  the  eame  time  I 
was  willing  to  egkot  another  rout^  at  Captain  Beth«'s  request  on 
the  understanding  that  I  was  not  doing  &a  because  I  recognised  the 
authority  of  the  German  represents tiye  over  the  territory  Eaat  of 
Kugizi  river,  hut  heeauge  I  waa  anxious  to  av&id  anything  which. 
might  ereate  difficulties  between  our  two  Governments."  I  cannot 
Bpeak  too  highly  of  the  courtesy  and  iindness  ahown  to  me  hj 
Captain  Bethe  and  tho  other  German  officers  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact.  I  have  only  mentioned  the  facts  of  which  I  have  just 
Bpoken,  because  they  now  belong  to  history,  and  although  queationa 
have  on  several  occasiona  been  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
cerning the  incident,  no  answer  has  ever  been  given  by  Government, 
and  tho  matter  ia  one  which  h&n  remained  shrouded  in  mystery  to 
this  day. 

^Vbetber  the  action  of  the  Germans  does  not  create  a  moat 
dangerous  precedent ;  whetli^r  they  are  to  he  left  ia  possession  of 
the  territory  which  they  have  forcibly  taken  after  objecting  to  oar 
leasing  it ;  whether  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  any  deUraita- 
tion  to  the  region  which  they  Lave  invaded  does  not  open  the  door 
to  farther  encraaehments  without  limit ;  whether,  if  the  GermaiiE 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  occupation  of  this  territory,  they  are  also 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  Mount  Mtumbiro,  which  waa  recognised  aa 
belonging  to  the  Britiah  sphere  by  the  Anglo-German  agreement 
fixing  the  British  and  German  spheres,  but  relinquished  after  it 
Was  found  to  be  in  Congo  territory;— all  these  are  questions  for 
the  Govei'HTncnt  to  decide,  and  I  feel  aura  that  thay  muat  be  in 
course  of  eottleraent  and  will  be  satisfactorily  settled  considering 
the  excellent  relations  which  exist  heiwsen  Our  two  GorenunQDtB. 
At  the  same  time,  for  tha  ealie  of  these  excellent  relations  them- 
Belvea,  the  matter  must  be  fully  settled  because  the  position  ia  ao 
abnormal  that  it  may  give  rise  in  the  future  to  very  great  and 
serious  diflicultiea. 

I  will  now  run  briefly  over  the  latter  part  oE  my  journey.  I 
found  the  country  between  Laite  Tanganyifea  ami  Victoria  Nyanaa 
a  most  difficult  and  trying  one,  consisting  of  a  tangled  mass  of 
mountains,  many  of  the  intervening  valleys  being  only  a.  few 
hundred  yards  broad.  I  discovered,  however,  a  route  for  the  railway 
through  a  gap  in  the  mountains  where  the  Malaglarazl  river, 
coming  from  the  west,  alters  its  course  towards  the  south.     My 
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survey  also  altered  altogethec  the  orograpb;  o£  this  part  of 
Africa. 

Uganda  was  then  in  a  period  of  tranBition.  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
was  carryiag  out  his  splendid  work  of  reOrgamsatioiij  laying  tlie 
foundations  of  future  development,  and  preparing  Ihs  country  for 
the  advent  of  the  railway  which  was  then  in  course  of  construction. 
When  I  compared,  howevec,  Uganda  a.9  I  had  knoi^-n  it  in  ISflS 
and  as  I  found  it  in  1900,  I  could  not  help  aeking  myself  why  tbig 
colony  had  reraainerl  at  an  absolute  standBtill  for  all  these  years. 
This  condition  of  a£faira  .strangely  contrasted  with  the  astounding 
progress  accomplished  in  Rhoiiesia,  and  the  gradual  development 
which  had  taken  pla.Ge  in  Britiali  Gential  Africa,  I  must  there- 
fore drop  Uganda,  as  I  cannot  epeak  of  development  wliere  I  saw 
practically  none. 

After  croBsing  Unyoro.wherel  wilneased  innumerable  signa  of  Mr. 
Gflorge  Wilson's  untiring  activity,  I  found  myself  on  the  Nile.  I 
went  by  boat  down  the  great  river  from  WadeUi  to  Affudu,  and  for 
five  days  I  had  to  fight  my  way  through  inniamerable  herds  of  hippos, 
which  kept  charging  my  boat  and  very  nearly  sank  it  twice.  I  lud 
been  accugtomed  to  despise  hippoe,  and  laugh  at  atories  of  fLggression 
by  lihesc  cunibroas  brabaa  ;  I  looked  u-pon  them  witli  much  respect 
by  the  time  I  had  reached  Affudu.  There  I  camped  under  Miamia 
tiees,  full  of  souvenirs  of  that  great  Englishman,  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
whose  name  atill  lives  among  the  natives  from  Lake  Albert  to  Gon- 
dokoro,  aa  thename  of  the  "  great  white  man,  strong,  just  and  kind." 
It  is  to  his  memory  that  we  owe  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  Nile 
diatriot  where  the  "  brothers  "  of  the  great  just  man  ar«  welcomed 
by  the  natives.  But  if  they  speak  with  love  and  reverence  of  Sir 
Samuel  they  still  rememhor  with  terror  tbo  "  wicked  slayer  of  men  " 
Emin,  and  m  we  are  the  "  brothers  "  of  Baker,  so  are  foe  them  the 
Belgians  at  Lado  the  "brothers  ''  of  Emin.  Personally  I  can  only 
speak  of  boundless  hospitality  receivfld  at  the  hands  of  the  Congo 
oSicials  ;  it  is  true  I  was  spared  the  ordeal  of  meeting;  Captain 
Henri,  the  accomplice  of  Lothaire,  who  murdered  the  unfortunate 
Stokes. 

I  left  Gondokoro  in  a  steam  launch  belonging  to  the  Uganda 
Administration,  and  after  a  couple  of  days  spent  in  sticking  on  sand 
banks  I  was  taken  aback  when  round  a  bend  of  the  river  I  saw  in 
front  of  me  a  monster  basking  in  the  sun — ona  of  Lord  Kitchener's 
magnificent  gunboats  ;  it  was  nearly  140  feet  long,  and  with  a  dis- 
placement of  140  tonfl  had  a  draught  of  two  feet  only.  There,  in 
the  very  heart  of  Africa,  hardly  SOO  miles  north  of  the  equator,  such 
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a.  Colosaus  eeeraeS  to  peraonate  the  migbty  power  wliose  flag  it 
carried,  and  to  me  it  pereonateil  tlie  ■work  ftchieved  bj  Lord  Kibchener. 
It  prepared  ona  for  great  tJiingg.  I  atopped  a  few  tla.ya  on  the 
Sultan  until  another  gunboat  came  down  for  me,  having  mosb 
kindly  been  despEitchecl  hy  Sir  Reginald  Wingate  to  toike  me  to 
Khartoum. 

I  can  hardly  describe  the  aenaation  which  I  esperieneed  while 
we  abeamed  down  the  Nile  from  Lado  to  Khartoum.  After  nearly 
two  years'  tramp  iwjrosB  Africa,  never  knowing  what  would  ocour  tha 
next  da,y,  having  ever  to  be  prepared  to  face  some  sudden  danger 
or  to  surmount  some  iinei:pcctec1  obstacle  from  m&n  or  nature,  here 
I  found  myBelf  stretched  on  a  oomfortable  armchair  on  a  Bpotlessly 
white  declt,  and  yet  if  I  turned  my  eyes  from  this  piotnre  of  civilisa- 
tion to  look  at  the  scenery  which  surrniinded  ua  I  seemed,  to  be  watch- 
ing a  bioscope  entertainment.  One  minute  we  were  iiying  through 
THist  foreats  of  papyius  extending  aa  far  aa  the  eye  could  see;  the 
next  we  were  passing  a  native  village  with  a.  score  of  naked  beings 
hegriined  with  aahea  as  a  protection  against  mosquitots ;  then 
more  papyrus  and  wihlernesB.  Suddenly  as  we  rounded  a  sharp 
hend  wo  came  in  eight  of  a  troop  of  elephante  fifty  or  sixty  Btrong- 
rushing  away  in  mad  terror  through  the  papyrus,  and  we  coiild  se& 
them  disappearing  through  a  emalt  wood.  When  they  had  gone  the 
•wood  had  vanished,  trampled  dawn  aa  if  it  had  conaiated  of  blades 
of  grass.     Of  course,  we  stopped  and  hunted  thom.  .  .  . 

We  came  to  the  Bahr  el  Gazal  and  soon  after  we  FQaahed  Sohat.. 
The  elation  wab  but  a  few  days  old,  the  Administration  of  this  portion 
of  the  Nile  having  just  been  transferred  from  Fashoda.  Yet  every- 
thing bare  the  ftainp  of  admirable  organisation.  Off  again  ;  we 
paid  a  visit  to  Fashoda  and  wondered  how  it  was  poaaible  for  a 
man,  in  hla  senses,  to  have  rislied  to  load  his  con.™enoe  with  the 
responaibility  of  a  great  war  for  the  retention  of  bd  ugeless  and 
inaccessible  a  wilderneae.  Every  mile  now  brought  with  it  a 
change,  and  marked  an  increaae  of  civiliaation  and  progress.. 

OmduriBan  at  last,  with  its  vast  conglomeration  of  wrecked  mud 
houses;  Omdurman  where  a  million  of  wretched  human  beinga 
were  for  so  many  years  huddled  up  in  poverty,  siokneaB  and 
Btarvation  by  the  will  of  a  fanabie  despot.  Most  of  these  unfortunate 
creatures  have  now  returned  to  their  homea,  have  rebuilt  their 
villages  and  are  cultivatiag  their  Eel  da.  Omdurman  is  the  past : 
as  we  round  the  bend  which  leads  ua  into  the  Blue  Nile,  we  COUIS 
in  sight  at  the  present  and  the  future — Khartoum. 

Khartoum?  No,itBeem8imposBibIo.   I  must  he  dreaming.  ItwEiQ 
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tut  a  little  over  two  ysara  Binee  Lord  Kitchener  lioietBd  the  BritiBh 
ftftgoverlheruinaof  the  Palace  ■where  Gordon — the  great  Gordon — 
died  the  death  of  a  hero,  niid  there  now  arose  a  palace  of  marble 
jmd  white  etone,  ablasa  with  electric  lights.  It  was  Jamiary  1, 1901. 
I  was  asked  to  stop  at  the  Falaoe  as  the  guest  of  Hir  RegiQBld  and 
Lftdj  WiDgnte.  Twenty  of  uB  eat  down  to  dinner ;  ladiea  in 
evening  diGsa,  men  in  uniform,  their  breaate  covered  with  medals 
and  orders  whioh  told  of  hard  and  glorious  work,  After  dinner 
more  guests  came, 

It  was  not  a  week  since  I  was  among  naked  aavsgea,  since  I  was 
forcing  my  way  through  almost  impenetrable  jungle  in  pursuit  of 
elephjLnts,  and  without  almost  &ny  traUi^itioQ  I  dropped  in  the 
middle  of  the  highest  refinement  of  tlia  most  modern  eivillBation. 
All  round  me  were  palaces  in  course  of  erection  ;  as  I  walked  along 
the  broad  fitrsetfi  of  this  eity  of  niiraclea,  I  passed  numbers  of  Bcitisti 
soldiera  belonging  to  the  battalione  ata-tioned  at  Khartoum,  I  wag 
saluted  by  smart,  tall,  and  erect  Sudanese  soldiers  mingling  with 
Arabs  and  natives  in  npotlees  white  Bbirts.  EveTjtliing  spoke  of 
pTOBperifcy  and  happiness,  and  everything  bore  the  imprint  ol  the 
great  man  to  whom  this  miracle  was  due — Lord  Kitcliancr.  But 
all  these  outward  eigna  of  his  adrairaMe  woi'lf  are  nothing  to  the 
proofs  of  his  acti^nty  and  his  genius  wliicli  I  found  when  I  studied 
tlie  manner  in  which  he  has  organised  the  Sudan, 

Tbie  great  Proviuoe — I  gbonld  say  Empire — Lad  for  generations 
proved  a  stumbling-block  to  all  those  who  attempted  to  develop  it. 
So  many  abuBea  bad  forced  their  way  in  every  department  of 
the  admimetratiDn  and  had  penetrated  every  ramifieation  of  govern- 
ment and  Eoeiety  itself  that  to  eradicate  them  was  impossible. 
The  Mflhdi  camo,  swept  away  everything,  the  abuBoa  included,  to 
monopollGe  them  all  in  hia  own  hands  !  the  Khalifa,  his  aueeeaaor, 
jealously  preserved  the  tradition  of  "  all  for  himself  by  himself," 
so  that  when  Lord  Kitchener  bad  driven  him  away  he  found  a  clean 
sheet  to  work  upon.  He  had  nothing  to  destroy  becauBO  everything 
stood  in  the  hands  of  one  individual  and  this  individiml  had  vanished. 
He  therefore  set  to  work.  He  neglected  nothing,  he  dealt  with 
every  conceivable  subject,  and  how  he  succeeded  in  eighteen  moiitha' 
time  in  giving  to  the  Sudan  a  thorough  and  complete  organisation 
is  impossible  to  understaiid.  Land  settlement, land  tenure,  inherit- 
ance, registration,  irrigation,  mining  regulations,  markets,  law  and 
procedure  were  all  settled  on  a  thorough  and  liusiness-like  basis.  The 
codes  of  civil  and  criminal  law  and  procedure  se&m  alone  sulhcJent  to 
Jiavc  absorbed  all  his  time,  and  yet  they  are  but  a  titho  of  all  he 
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did.  I  think  that  nobody  has  realised  to  this  day  tbe  extent  and 
magnitude  of  Lord  Kitchener's  achievement.  And  when  we  conoo 
to  thinlt  that,  while  he  was  adTancing  towarda  the  rc-comjueet  o£ 
Khartoum,  he  was  marMng  his  trail  by  a  line  of  railway  we  may 
well  call  him  the  Rhodes o!  the  Sudan.  When  I  was  therein  1901, 
Khartoum  conld  already  be  called  a  suburb  of  Cairo.  Seven  daya 
of  comfortable  railway  journey  brought  my  expedition  to  a  close. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  how  Africa  has  been  developed 
under  British  rule,  hut  I  feel  that  I  have  not  done  justiee  to  my 
subject.     It  woald  need  volumes  to  show  all  that  has  been  done. 

But  there  is  etill  more  to  do,  and  what  ia  most  aBtouiBhuig  to  me 
is  that  BO  many  of  the  reeoucees  of  one  great  African  dominions 
have  been  left  unproductive.  When,  for  instance,  every  effort  has 
he^n  made  to  ojoen  out  cominUQicaitioils,  to  cheapen  tranepoit, 
nobody  baa  ever  tliought  of  UHing  elephants.  They  are  there, 
nothinpf  would  be  easier  than  to  capture  and  train  them  ;  in  many 
places  it  would  not  pay  to  build  a  railway,  and  the  mating  of  a  road 
would  coat  almost  na  much  as  a.  railway,  because  this  road  would 
have  to  be  made  for  motors,  animal  transport  being  impossible  on 
aceoant  of  ths  tsetse  fly,  yet  means  of  transport  must  be  devised 
to  supply  the  needs  of  stratagieal  statious — along  the  Nile,  for 
instance.  Elephant  transport  ia  quite  indicated  for  auch  places. 
That  African  elephants  cannot  be  trained  k  &  faltafiy,  the  origin 
of  which  I  could  never  trace.  The  Cartbaginiana  osed  African 
elephants,  and  Jumbo  was  an  African  elophD.nt. 

Then,  if  you  want  to  give  full  development  to  the  agrieultural 
resources  of  Africa,  the  creation  of  local  Agricultural  Institutes  on 
the  lines  which  Ihave.slifitGhed  out  ia  a  necesaity.  AH  these  augges- 
tions  are,  of  course,  hut  small  details  compared  to  the  great  VTOtk 
already  achieved  ;  hut  we  must  not  forget  that  the  development  of 
Africa  i^  now  a  matter  of  detail. 

To  conclude,  I  can  only  say  that  what  proves  the  soundness  of 
the  foundations  of  the  great  monument  which  has  been  laid  ig  that 
the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  master  builders  has  not  interrupted 
the  work  which  they  have  begim. 

Honour  and  glory  be  to  all  of  them— Rhodea,  Beit;,  Kitehenar, 
Mackinfion  and  Goldie.  They  have  deserved  well  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  Empire  will  ever  feel  proud  of  them. 

DiaCUBBlON. 

Mrs.  Fbbnck  Sheldon  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
eay  one  word  concerning  a  eection  of  the  country  that  Mr,  Decle 
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touched  upon.  In  1891-2  I  wt'Jlt  2,000  miks  on  foot  through 
this  same  country,  where  at  that  period  there  wero  no  railroada,  uo 
houses,  no  civih3B.tioii ,  and  nothing  except  the  Union  Jack  floating 
here  and  there,  as  well  as  German  flags,  over  mud  forts.  I  made  the 
ascent  within  150  feet  of  the  top  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  and  viBited 
the  Maaai  people — those  same  Masai  people  wlio  have  become  such 
useful  adjancta  to  British  Government,  being  in  fact  no  longer  the 
savages  who  at  one  time  filled  ivith.  terror  bo  much  of  tlie  country. 
Whether  the;  are  better  or  not  makes  little  dlfffirence  ;  aiiffice  it  to 
say  they  are  British  subjects.  Now  that  the  partitioning  of  Afj-ica 
has  become  very  well  defined  its  development  must  he  rapid.  If 
railways  are  not  used  fortraflic  they  may  at  least  aaaiat  in  ostabliah- 
ing  political  stations,  and  serve  instead  of  great  armani-ents  ;  ior 
the  one  great  civilising  thing  which  Mr.  Decle  has  made  plain  to  us 
is  the  necessity  for  good  roads  of  communication,  and  the  need  of 
enabling  men  to  do  their  work  with  proper  conditions  about  them. 
You  do  not  want  to  tLill  good  ofilcers  with  bad  conditions,  bad  pay, 
bad  food,  and,  1  might  addr  tinned  meat.  Governmenta  should  aim 
to  make  the  country  support  those  who  are  there  d&veloping  aDQ 
civilising  it.  It  may  be  an  anpapular  thing  to  say,  but  alter  fourteen 
months  of  constant  travel  I  may  aay  the  Congo  is  the  only  African 
state  where  proper  plantations  have  been  universally  established 
from  one  end  to  another.  The  export  is  no  doubt  greater  than  the 
import,  and  that  is  in  a  large  meaawre  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
produce  in  the  country  so  much  for  theiBselves,  It  ia  difficult  in 
Africa  to  establish  law,  but  the  marvellous  thing  is  that  so  few 
white  men  and  women  have  been  able  to  hold  subjected  and  under 
some  sort  of  discipline  so  many  millions  of  blacks.  1  may  say  that 
I  found  myself,  as  a  white  woman,  a  kind  of  fetish.  Always  in 
Africa  I  travelled  alone,  unaccompanied  by  white  men  or  women, 
■with  my  own  csiravau  gathered  from  cannibal  and  other  tribes, 
sleeping  almost  always  in  my  own  tent,  and  with  a  sense  of  more 
security  almost  than  I  could  find  in  any  house  in  London.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  on  the  instant  discuss  to  the  full  the  subject  of 
British  territories  and  colonisationg  as  well  as  I  could  others.  I 
will  only  say  this  :  Of  all  the  trials  tojprove  what  a  man  is,  there 
ig  none  greater  than  African  travel.  I  say  littlo  about  woman, 
because  perhaps  I  rather  stand  alone  as  a  rough  and  ready  explorer, 
journeying  without  husband  or  white  attendants.  Such  wort 
deve'lopes  character,  and  the  fact  tliat  the  white  man  continues  to 
be  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  heart,  and  full  of  generosity  of  purpose 
•while  working  in  that  God-forsjukan  land,  ia  very  remarkable,  and 
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to  it;  mind  ia  the  greatest  eiidGiiee  of  tlia  superiority  of  tlie  white 
iTtca  to  rule  and  organisG  a  goveiimifiiit  for  the  bla-ck  races  during 
the  initial  sbEigesof  civilisation  and  the  uiii£cB.bioB  of  iniuiical  tribes 
until  they  frateraiefl  in  a  peaceful  faahion.  The  great  danger  is  the 
awakening  of  the  African  to  his  power  and  his  poBaibilities  when, 
united  as  a  race,  tliey  will  he  a  menace  to  the  various  uaiiianalitiea 
whicli  have  partitioned  not  onty  their  country  but  their  fcribes^part 
German  and  English  and  French  and  Portuguese  and  Belgian,  &e., 
yeti  at  heart  always  and  ever  Afncan. 

Hon.  John  Fkhguson,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.  (Ceylon)  :  There  ars 
three  practical  suggestions  made  in  the  Paper  that  I  ahould  like  to 
emphnaia^e,  as  repreaenbing  a  Colony  in  which  the  development  of 
plantations  by  white  men  has  taken  perhaps  a  higher  placte  than  in 
any  other  Colony  of  the  Empire.  The  points  are,  first,  the  import- 
blice  of  examining,  reporting  upon,  aud  conserving  the  ioreata.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  country  between  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sudan  and  the  Zambezi,  and  perhaps  on  to  North-Eaat  Rhodesia. 
Its  importance  is  so  gr«at  because  success  ra  colonisation  and 
commierce  raust  depend  so  much  on  the  taw  products  found  and 
developed  and  exported  fr&m  the  foreata.  Now,  Ceylon  has  given  to 
the  SndaDr  under  Lord  ICitchener  and  his  successor,  a  very  able 
conservator  of  forests  in  Mr.  Broun,  who  served  his  time  in  India 
and  then  came  to  organise  a  similar  system  in  Ceylon.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  is  room  for  three  or  foar  Buch  men  between  ths  Sudan 
and  the  Zambezi.  There  is  one  staple  which  suggests  itself  at 
once,  and  that  is  rubber,  which  has  done  so  much  for  tho  Congo. 
It  13  the  only  tropical  product  at  this  moment  about  which  one  can 
safely  say  the  supply  ia  below  the  demand.  The  nest  point— a 
minor  point,  but  important  in  the  development  of  the  country^ta 
the  training  and  use  of  elephants  for  transport  and  roadmaking. 
They  are  largely  naed  in  India  and  Burma.  In  Ceylon  we  have 
got  over  that  stage  ;  but  in  the  early  dcbys  elephanta  were  tamed  and 
trained  and  used  most  extensively  and  economically  on  pubhc  works, 
lands,  Ac.  The  third  point  is  the  need  for  agricultural  inatitutea, or 
experimental  farms  or  gaTdeus-,  which  s.r&  familiar  to  us  in  India 
and  Ceylon.  It  ia  not  always  a  safe  proceeding  for  the  pioneer  to 
attempt  the  introduction  of  new  producta  into  such  comitriea — 
British  Central  Africa,  British  East  Africa,  and  the  sub-tropical 
regions.  The  lecturer  mentioned  coffee  in  NyaaaJanJ.  There 
have  been  a  few  auccessea  but  many  diaappointraenta.  We,  in 
Oeylon,  took  an  interest  in  Nyasaland,  and  a  company  was  st&zted 
there  tor  coffee  cultivation,  whicbj  lam  soiiy  to  say,  has  been  a 
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failure  ;  but  coffee  (liJie  tea)  is  being  almost  over-producetl  at  tlie 
present  moment  for  the  Qonsumption  of  the  world.  I  am  afraid 
that  ia  fcrae  also  to  eome  extent  of  tobacco,  There  is,  however, 
eotton,  and  we  all  know  that  cotton  is  not  being  prodiiet'd  in 
sufflcienti  iiuantitics  for  the  requirements  of  th€  world.  As  regards 
cotton  and  rubber,  there  ia,  I  think,  tunple  room  for  development 
in  the  regions  referred  to  in  the  lecture. 

The  Chaihman  (Dr.  Alfred  Hilliet) :  I  now  move  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Decle  for  hia  very  mtereating  lecture. 
Africa  is  a  wonderiiil  country,  and  not  so  many  years  ago  men  who 
haJ  penetrated  to  some  of  those  central  diatricta  which  are  now 
reiiched  by  railways  were  regarded  as  among  the  great  heioea 
of  the  day.  Remembering  that,  and  reflecting  ou  what  Mr.  Decls 
has  told  us  about  the  progress  of  the  trana- continental  telegraph 
and  railway,  I  thiuk  we  shall  realiae  th&t  pt^ogrees,  though  occa- 
aionally  broken  by  one  cause  or  another,  is  still  going  on  right 
through  the  heart  of  that  continent.  I  waa  particularly  interested 
to  hear  what  Mr.  FergugoiQj  with  hie  knowl^idfje  of  the  resources  of 
tropical  countries,  had  to  Bay  in  refeienee  to  what  should  be  done 
in  the  central  regions  of  Africa  recently  added  to  the  Empire, 
particularly  British  Central  Africa  and  British  East  Africa.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  vast  forests  and  other  resoatcea  which  are 
practically  virgin  there,  awaiting  development  for  the  purpoaea  of 
commerce,  and  I  eannot  help  hoping  that  Mr.  Ferguson,  if  he  has 
not  already  done  so,  wilt  represent  to  the  proper  authorities  the 
desirability  of  conserving  these  foresta  and  taking  steps  to  insure 
their  development  on  the  most  favourable  lines  by  employing  official 
experts  tomveatigate  and  report  upon  their  resourcea.  I  thinks  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  training  «lepIhaDt3  bat  in  many  other  waya, 
there  are  arta  and  methods  practised  iu  India  by  the  nativifis  in  co- 
operation with  Europeans  which  might  very  advantageously  in  many 
instances  be  introduced  into  thess  central  regions  o!  Africa.  We 
linow  that  that  wonderful  work,  the  Uganda  Railway,  was  built  by 
Indians  imported  for  the  purpose.  They  appeared  to  be  specially 
Qd&pted  to  the  work,  which  they  accomplished  mth  very  satisfactory 
results,  and  I  believe  a  great  many  of  them,  as  well  aa  others  of 
their  countrymen,  ate  atlll  in  those  diatiicta  and  are  found  to  ba 
Et  voty  valuable  addition  to  the  labour  r.£H0urce3  of  the  country. 
Mr.  iJecle  has  told  us  of  the  wonderful  eHmate  in  those  altitudes 
right  on  the  Equator— advantages  which  do  not  obtain  in  a  good 
deal  of  the  country  to  the  south.  When  to  that  you  add  the  fact 
that  th«i:e  Ja  a  railway  from  th^jjoast  to  the  centre  of  the  country 
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conveying  traFHc  and  paissengeis  in  the  coarse  of  24  hour^,  J  tbiolf 
you  will  leallse  wha-t  an  Ltnporbaiit  Eiddition  to  the  Empire  this. 
British  Eiist  AEilca  territory  ie. 

Mr.  LioNf]:.  Dkcle  :  I  thank  yon  very  much  for  your  vote  of 
thejiks  for  the  little  I  Imve  done.  I  wish  I  ha.A  had  time  to  Bay  a 
great  ileal  more,  I  relerr&d  juat  now  to  the  pioneers  of  Africa,  and 
I  tbLnli  I  could  not  have  giv^D  you  a  better  iuatance  than  Dr. 
Hillier  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  protest  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  Transvaia!  GoTernm.ent,  and  rislied  everything  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  BritLsli  Empire.  I  thinic  we  OQglit  to 
be  proud  of  him,  and  ■when  I  eaid  of  the  men  in  Rhodeaia  that  they 
were  tie  men  who  had  made  the  Enll>ire^  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
point  to  one  of  those  men  in  your  Chairman, 


AFTERNOON  MEETING, 

An  afternoon  meetiso  was  held  at  the  "WhiteliaJl  Rooms, 
Hotel  Metiopole,  on  Tueaday,  June  19j  190G,  i^hen  a  Paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Canniagham  Craigj  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  G-overnraent 
Geologist  in  Trinidad  anct  Tobag-o,  on  "  The  Oilfields  of  Triuidatl." 
Sic  Nevile  Lubbock,  X.C.M.G.,  presided] 

The  Chairman  announced  that  lettei'3  expressing  regret  at  beinj; 
unable  to  attend  had  been  received  from  Sir  Henry  Jackson,  Sir 
Cavendish  Uoyle,  Sir  Alfred  Moloney!  and  Sir  John  Goldney.  He 
had  to  introduce  to  the  meeting  Mr.  Cunningham  Craig,  who,  as  a 
geologist,  and  as  one  having  no  axe  of  bis  own  to  grind,  was  nob 
only  a  competent  but  an  independent  witness  On  the  subject  on 
which  he  was  about  to  apeak. 

Mr.  OuMsiNQHAM  CuAia  then  read  hia  Paper  on 
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The  description  of  an  oilfield  noWi.'.daya  usually  resolrefl  itself  intn 
a  mass  of  figures-  and  BtatiBtica,  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
engineer  and  the  commerdal  man,  but  practically  indigestible  to 
the  general  public.  It  is  the  realm  of  the  financier  and  tbe  captain 
of  industry. 

In  an  oilfield,  such  as  that  of  Trinidad,  which  haa  never  yei 
been  fairly  or  adequately  tested  iln;  eny  part^  the  intereet  lies'  more 
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in  tha  working  oufi  of  the  soientifio  problems  it  pTesente,  in 
elucidating  the  aaawers  to  Hiicb  questions  afi  wbj  there  ia  any  oil, 
how  it  was  formed,  and  whers  it  may  be  most  e-asily  and  profitahly 
obtained.  It  ia  the  realm  of  the  geologist,  and  in  patting  before 
thiB  Institute  a  brief  siimma.r7  of  the  facta  that  have  beea  lately 
brought  to  light  in  the  geologioal  survey  of  the  iEland,  I  hope 
I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  stray  ocjcasionally  into  matters  that  pertain 
to  somewhat  tQoLnical  geology. 

The  island  of  Trinidad  is,  as  ono  would  naturally  Buppose,  a 
piece  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  On  two  sides  the 
wat-er  ie  faivly  clean ;  on  the  other  two  sides  it  is  distinctly  diety. 
In  this  apparently  insignificant  fact  we  have  the  key  to  ttiQ  pro- 
blems presented  ly  the  Tertiary  strata  of  Trinidafl,  both  as  regards 
their  mode  of  formation  and  their  geological  slractuce,  On  the 
north  we  have  the  clear  water  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  east  the 
Atlantic,  while  ailong  the  BOiithsm  coast  and  into  the  landlocked 
baein  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria  on  the  west,  the  muddy  waters  of  thfi 
Orinoco  are  continually  poared.  That  is  to  Bay,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  margin  of  a  continent,  and  a  region  where  estuarine 
conditions  an  a  vast  scale  are  prevalent. 

Now  the  margin  of  a  continent,  Gspecially  of  a  comparatively 
young  continent  such  as  South  America,  furnisbeB  as  a  rule  an 
ideal  field  for  the  study  of  those  great  though  slow-moviog  cai'th 
forces  which  are  continually  at  work  beneath  our  feet,  forces  which 
bend  the  aohd  rocks,  and  throw  them  into  great  flesiires  and  folds, 
thus  ultimately  determimng  the  positions  of  mountain  ranges  and 
coastlines. 

The  importane-e  of  estuarine  conditions  beconioa  apparent  at 
once,  aa  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  tha  younger  oilfields  known  at 
the  present;  day  are  found  amon[,r  strata  formed  under  estuarine 
conditions,  where  Bediment  oarried  down  by  great  rivers  has  formed 
deltaic  deposits  alternating  with  strata  of  raarinq  origin, 


Tbe  Teptiaey  Series  qp  Tpihipad. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  ia  formed  of  Tertiary 
roclis,  which  have  accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  8,000  to  0,500 
feet,  and  during  the  great  inteTval  of  time  which  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  strata  rep-reaentB,  the  physioal  eonditions  were  much  the 
same  as  at  the  present  day ;  the  delta  of  a  great  river  occupied 
a  targe  part  of  the  apace  now  known  as  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  rasi 
Jow-lj'ing  stamps  flanljGtl  tl}?  w-oft^bB  of  tjie  estuarjr,  ■while  beyqnd 
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it  the  &ea  rapidly  beoame  deeper,  ao  that  oooanio  deposits  ooold  he 
formed  at  no  great  distance  fmm  the  ghore.  Under  tho  restless, 
though  gradual  and  imporcsptible,  mowiuents  to  whiali  the  Burfacfl 
of  the  earth  ia  subject,  there  were  constant  lelatiYe  obanges  of  level 
between  land  and  eea,  bo  that  fino  olays  of  marine  origin  were 
formed  above  Bballow-waber  sand  and  gra.vel  banlcs,  and  swamp 
deposits,  E^Dd  eucb  alternations  aL''e  preserved  for  us  in  the  record 
of  the  rocka  thpoughout  ihe  entire  Tertiary  p&riod  in  thia  region. 

For  the  formation  and  natural  storage  of  petroleum  tbroe  essential 
conditions  must  bo  preseat.  Thdre-  must  be  a  quantity  d£  material 
from  which  the  oil  oan  be  formed  by  Dhemioal  proMsses,  there  muBt 
be  Btrata  sufficiently  porous  bo  contain  the  oil,  and  there  must  be 
impemous  strata  aliova  to  seal  up  5he  natural  laboratory  in  whioh 
these  little  known  chemical  proosBSBS  take  place,  and  to  prevent  the 
eaeape  of  gas  or  volatile  material.  All  these  conditions  are  present 
in  the  Tertiary  Btrat&  of  Trinidad ;  the  eands  and  sandy  duys  of 
tJi8  deltaic  deposits  furnish  reservoirs  in  wbicb  vast  quantities  of 
petroleum  can  be  Btored  aa  an  impregnation  filling  every  pore  and 
cavity  between  the  grains  of  eand,  the  stiff  marine  claya  which 
alternate  with  and  overlie  these  sands  serve  to  close  Nature's  retort 
in  which  the  petroleum  ia  formed,  and  to  prevent  its  escape  wlien 
Formed,  while  the  raw  material  is  furniahed  by  the  accumulations  o( 
vegetable  matter  formed  in  the  great  swamps  and  lagoons  of  the 
delta.  However  it  may  be  with  other  oIllieldB,  in  Trinidad  the  oil 
is  formed  entirely  from  vegetable  matter.  We  can  s&a  these 
deposits  of  vegetable  matter  being  formed  at  the  present  day  in  the 
awamps  and  lagoons,  trees  giowing,  falling  and  decaying  with  the 
rapidity  which  marts  all  vegetable  growth  and  decay  in  the  tropica, 
while,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  bush,  very  little  sediment  is 
brought  in  to  mingle  with  the  mass  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
even  in  times  of  liood.  Such  elowly  accumulated  deposits  of  moro 
or  less  decayed  vegetalile  matter  are  the  origin  of  all  the  c&rbon- 
ac&ous  ftiid  biinminons  minerals  of  Trinidad,  and  the  particiilat 
mineral  found  in  any  locality  depends  merely  upon  the  conditions 
the  material  has  been  subjected  to  since  its  accumulation!  Thus,  in 
many  parts  of  the  iBland  Beams  cf  lignitic  coal  are  found,  associated 
with  carbonaceoua  shales  and  beds  full  of  fossil  wood  and  leavesi 
while  in  other  locahiies  foasihsed  vegetable  matter  is  entirely 
ahaent,  but  the  strata  are  found  to  be  saturated  with  potroleum 
Coal  or  li{fnite,  manjak,  pitch  and  oil  all  have  a  common  origin  : 
their  relations  can,  perhaps,  beesproBseJ  most  clearly  by  an  analogy 
with  a  substance  well  known  in  the  West  Indies,  namely  sugar. 
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Coal  or  lignite  repreeenbg  the  finished  pioducli,  the  usins  crystals, 
bibiiminouE;  coals  are  the  luuscoyado,  lu^QJak  is  the  tuolusses.  quite 
distinct  in  proportiss  and  oceuprenee  from  the  coal — run  ofF,  in  fact, 
but  derived  from  the  same  origina-l  source ;  liquid  aephalt  ia  tbe 
more  i-efined  ajrup,  and  oil  may  be  looted  upon  as  the  rum.  Not 
that  the  oil  has  been  distilled  from  the  pitch  or  ma-njalt,  tut  that 
it  represents  the  more  volatile  constituents  of  the  material,  wliile 
pitch  or  uepbalt  rcpreS'ents  the  less  volatile.  Where  the  beds  of 
vegetable  matter  are  found  encloeed,  and  gnrroimded  chiefly  by 
porous  BandBtones,  which  -would  permit  the  escape  of  gaseous 
products,  they  exist  ae  coal  seams  and  llgnitio  shales  full  of  foEsil 
wood  and  leaves,  while  where  impervious  clajs  cover  and  seal  up 
the  vegetable  matter,  and  it  has,  to  uae  a  vulgar  phrase,  perforce 
"  slewed  in  its  own  juioe,"  oil-beariv.g  and  bitmninons  ghalos  and 
sandstones  without  a  trace  of  vegetable  matter  are  observed.  It  is 
poBsible  in  some  places  to  trace  a,  ^roiip  of  strata  rich  in  Te^stable 
matter  from  a  saniistone  euvironment,  where  the  material  preaeots  a 
carbonaceous  phase,  into  a  cla^  enviroiimeat  wherti  a  hituminouB 
phase  ia  predoniinant»  and  oacli  porous  bed  exudas  petroleum. 

The  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  northern  l^alf  of  Trinidad  are  character- 
ised cbioSy  by  the  carbonaoeoii9  phase,  while  in  the  southern  hall 
of  the  island  we  have  in  rocks  of  the  same  age  the  oilfielde  which 
are  the  subject  of  thi@  Paper. 

With  bhi?  brief  altetch  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  oil- 
tocka  of  Trinidad  and  the  oil  have  been  formed,  we  may  proceed  to 
consider  the  pogitions  of  th&  priadpal  oil-bearing  strata  and  the 
geological  structure  of  the  oilfield.  The  series  of  Tertiary  strata 
attains  a  thicbneae  of  from  '6,000  to  'j,500  feet,  bui  thie  thickness 
is  hy  no  means  universal,  as  the  roelcs  have  been  laid  down  upon  a 
very  irregular  surface  of  older  rocks  of  Cretaceous  age,  so  that 
ridges  of  tba  olde-r  rocka  were  gradually  enveloped  by  the  Tertiary 
strata  as  they  accumulated.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  base  of  the 
Tertiary  Series,  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  lowest  Tertiary 
xockn  seen  in  any  locahty  in  contact  with  -underlying  CrotaceouH 
strata.  Also  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  as  we  are  dealing 
with  a,  continental  margin  each  geological  horizon  is  subject  to 
Ifttaral  variation,  a  sand  or  shale  of  shallow  water  type  in  one 
locality  may  be  represonted  by  a  calcareoiiB  marl  formed  in  deep 
and  almost  clear  sea  in  another  locality  at  no  great  distance.  Thus 
it  beeontea  impossible  bo  trace  oiir  special  gcolo^cal  horizons  in 
all  cases  throughoqt  thp  islapd  from  north  to  south  and  from  east 
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The  Oiii.-Rochs. 

In  spite^  liowever,  of  all  the  difflcultioa  to  'which  thesG  complica- 
fcionB  gWe  rifie,  it  is  poesiblo  to  recognise  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  tha  oUtields  thice  main  horizons  eharacteriaed  by  the 
presonce  of  oiL-bearing  Btrata..  The  first,  and  in  many  ways  the 
mosb  impoitant, of  these  is  what  I  have  called  the  Galeota  oil-sand. 
Jt  ocenre  near  thfi  base  of  the  Tertiary  eeries,  often  in  close 
proximity  to  tho  underlying  Cretaceous  rockg,  and  consists,  as  far 
as  wo  know  it,  of  ooarec  and  very  poiou^  siuidstonee  and  grits,  often 
in  eeveral  distinct  buds,  and  (!OVQied  hy  a  stiff  blue  olay,  the 
"Lower  Galeota  clay.'" 

The  second  maiji  horison  I  have  called  the  Rio  Rlanco  Oil-saad  : 
it  occurs  fpom  3,600  to  4,000  feet  above  the  Galeota  Oil-sand,  the 
thioknesH  of  the  intervening  strata  varying  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  The  oil-iocka  o£  tbie  horiison  are  represented  in  some 
localities  by  Beams  of  lignite,  but  in  otier  pJacee  a  great  develop- 
ment of  oil-bearing  sandstones  ie  oiseived,  Some  1,400  to  1,500 
feet  above  the  Bio  Blanco  oil-gand  occmfs  tlia  LaBreaoU-aand,  wluch, 
aa  will  ba  seen  later,  is  the  aonrce  of  tlie  famous  pitch  lake.  This 
horizon  has  only  been  recognised  as  affording  a  source  of  petroleum 
ici  the  westsEn  part  of  the  idand,  so  far  rb  the  geological  survey  has 
proceeded  tip  to  the  present. 

Geological  Bthuctuue. 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  these  Tertiary  strata  were  piled 
one  upon  another,  to  such  thiekneGses  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  a 
horiKontal  position,  the  lovi'er  oil-roeks  would  be  of  no  use  to  ub,  as 
it  would  be  imposeible  to  reach  tliem  by  drilling  to  such  depths, 
nor  ehoald  we  have  any  evidence  of  tlieii  existence.  It  inhere  that 
the  great  earth  forces^  of  which  I  have  gpoken,  come  to  our  aid. 
Even  white  the  aenee  of  Tertiary  rocka  was  being  formed,  and 
more  eBpecially  since  its  formation,  a  n;reat  movement  in  the  earth's 
crust  from  south,  to  north  began  to  be  felt  in  this  region.  Under 
Ibis  movement,  which  was  merely  a  local  phase  of  the  crumpling 
movement  wliich  formed  the  Caribbean  Basin,  and  enabled  volcanic 
action  to  come  into  operation  and  form  the  chain  of  the  Antilles, 
the  Tertiary  rocks  of  Trinidad  were  thrown  into  great  folds  by 
being  forced  against  the  maasive  resisting  Ibarrier  of  the  ancient 
rocks  which  focm  the  northern  range  of  mountains  in  Trinidad. 
The  geological  structure  thys  produced  jt  has  hpen  mj  plefieur? 
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and  privilege  to  elucidate.  Denudation  of  the  anrface  hag  kept 
pace  with  the  earth  movfiinent,  so  tliat  tha  contours  of  tlie  sur/aca 
of  the  ground  are  not  directly  affected  by  the  fie:(iiring.  We  find 
the  TeTticipy  rocks  of  tha  eouthem  part  of  the  island  bent  into  four 
huge  baeiQ.^  or  troughs,  separated  by  sharp  and  well-3efineil  arches 
OF  adticlitiee.  Along  the  ccests  of  these  arches  or  anticlines  the 
pGaleottt  oil-sand  ia  brought  to  the  Burface,  oe  very  near  to  the 
'  Buiface,  while  in  the  centres  of  the  basins  it  plunges  down  deeper 
thanthe  rack- drill  can  follow  it.  It  is  through  the  truQcatioQ  of  the 
tilted  strata  by  the  surfiee  that  we  are  able  to  study  the  rooiiB  of 
the  entire  eeriea.  The  upper  oil-rocka  crop  out  on  each  side  of  the 
&Tcli6S  or  anticlines,  their  lines  of  outcrop  leing  determined  by 
the  angle  of  inclination  in  each  locality,  aad  by  the  contour  of  the 
eurfaoe. 

The  first  of  these  antielineB  has  been  traced  in  an  caat  and  west 
tlirecttoa  from  Galeota  Point  to  Icacoa  Point,  running  through  the 
Eea  in  the  Guayaguajare  &ud  Erin  Bays.  The  second  great  anti- 
cline begins  as  a  gently  sloping  saddle  about  the  middle  of  Mayaro 
Bay,  jmd  runa  westward  to  Point  Ligonre  ;  much  of  its  course  still 
remains  to  be  mapped,  but  it  has  been  detected  at  many  points  along 
its  course,  and  mapped  for  several  miles  at  cEich  end.  The  third 
antioline  begins  just  north  of  Mayaro  Point,  and  rung  westward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Vance  River  on  the  western  coast.  Another 
great  arch  occurs  in  the  central  range  of  mountaina,  and  email 
minor  anticlines  appear  here  and  there  between  the  main  ones,  but 
do  not  extend  far. 


"Shows"  ok  Sukpace  Indications. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  interesting  part  of  the  subject,  the 
aotaal  evidence  o£  the  pi-eaence  of  petroleum,  This  evidence  is  of 
several  k-inds,  but  ia  always  easily  detected.  We  may  find  in  a  cliff 
section  on  the  coa^t  outcrops  of  the  aotaal  oil-roolra,  sandatones 
impregnated  with  ojl,  which  13  being  slowly  exuded  and  driea  up  to 
a  sticky  asphalt,  or,  as  it  ia  locally  and  incorrectly  called,  pitch. 
Inland  we  may  find  cones  of  soft  aaphalb  each  with  £in  orifice  from 
which  the  material  is  oozing  slowly,  or  extensive  deposits  oi 
hardened  asphalt  mix.6d  with  the  eoil.  In  other  places  we  may  find 
oil  exuding  slowly  from  the  groundj  generally  in  the  banifs  of  small 
streftiig,  and  covering  the  surface  of  the  water,  often  for  some  dis- 
tance, with  a  brown  film  of  oil,  Gas  maybe  seen  bubbling  up 
through  the  water  and  oil,  or  there  may  he  small  spclDgs  oi  clear  or 
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muddy  vi&ter  constautty  dielurbcd  by  a  steady  oi-  int^fmibteTtt;  sva- 
lution  of  gaa.  Or  we  may  find  whaii  ar*  oalled  mud-voLcaaoes, 
where  violent,  diachargee  of  gas  take  pIao&  and  pile  up  la^rga  or  email 
coiiea  of  mud,  alosely  resemljling  volcanoes  iii  miniature.  We  ara 
■warned  of  our  approacli  to  any  of  tbese  aurfacB  indications  by  & 
fault  odouT  of  pstrolGum  or  bitumen,  which  oan  be  detected  vory 
yeadily  after  a  little  pmetioe.  When  the  oil  exudes  from  tbo  bod  of 
the  sea  and  forms  a  iilm  upon  tlio  watier,  perbaps  with  some  dis- 
charge  of  gas,  th&effeot  is  very  conspicuanB,  but  even  in  the  pathless 
forest  which  covers  most  of  the  oil-lands  the  "  shows,"  aa  tlieso. 
surface  indications  are  called,  are  often  very  stfiHng,  PepoBita  of 
asphalt  formed  from  the  gradnal  di'ying  up  of  oi!  by  eTaporation 
and  oxidation,  are  characteristic  of  the  actual  outcrops  of  oil-rocks, 
while  gaa-wells  and  mud- volcanoes  mark  places  where  the.  oil-rooka 
do  not  quite  reach  the  gurfaoe,  but  are  covered  by  impervious  olaySf 
which  do  not  allow  much  oil  to  ha  exuded  even  under  great  pressure, 
bat  cannot  prevent  a  slight  escape  o!  gas,  The  larger  niud-volcauoea 
are  seldom  active  except  from  numerous  minute  cones  which  act  as 
Ba.fety  valves,  but  occasionally  thay  barat  out  into  violent  eruptions 
in  wbieh  hundreds  of  tone  of  mud,  with  fragments  of  stone,  may  b& 
hurled  for  100  feet  into  the  air.  It  is  merely  the  exploaiva  escape 
of  gas  from  the  oil-rocks  that  causes  the  eruption.  Some  of  the 
larger  mud-volcanoos  Cbttaiin  a  diameter  of  more  than  100  yards; 
they  are  usually  flat  barren  areas  of  mud,  strewn  with  fragments  of 
rocka  and  minerals  of  various  kinds  ;  trees  of  as  much  ae  a.  foot  in 
diameter  have  occasionally  been  broken  and  tlio  upper  part  hurled 
away  from  the  direotion  of  the  centre  of  the  outburst.  The  oilfields 
of  some  countries  give  few  indications  at  the  surface  of  the  presence 
of  oil,  even  whei-e  the  oil-bearing  strata  actuaEy  crop  out,  yet  yield 
veryvaluableand  profitable  productionsof  petroleum;  but  in  Trinidad, 
wherever  there  ia  a  chance  of  a  "show"  ab  Burface  making  ifca 
appearanco,  it  usually  does  not  require  very  exhaustive  search  to 
find  it.  I  have  stated  that  along  the  crests  of  the  anticlines  the 
lower  oil-rocks  (Galeota  Oil -sand)  ia  brought  nearest  to  the  surface. 
AU  along  the  anticlinal  creat  frona  Galeota  Point  to  leacos,  whether 
in  the  sea  or  on  land,  we  fmd  these  indicatious,  pitch  deposits,  mud- 
volcanoes,  gas-wells,  or  exudations  of  oil.  It  would  be  ioo  tedious 
to  enumerate  the  principal  localities  where  theee  surface  indications 
may  he  Been  :  in  the  Cedroa  district  aione  there  are  upwards  of 
twenty  mud -volcanoes,  in  a  part  of  the  Trinity  Hill  Beservo  the 
surface  of  a  stream  is  eoraplotely  covered  with  oil  for  upwards  of 
100  yai'da,  wltile  near  La  Lxiiie,  where  the  oil-sarHd  crops  oat  a^aingt 
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a  ridge  of  CietaoGOiis  strata:,  the  aurfaoG  of  tlie  ground  is  one  mass 
&f  small  cones  of  soft  aapbalt  and  exudations  of  oil.  Thia  fividenoB 
proves  that  from  eB.st  to  viesi  the  Galoota.  oil-sam]  contains  pcbro- 
leuin  in  ooneidarabLe  rjiiantity. 

Paeeing  northward,  this  oil-bearing  horizon  dips  deep  into  tha 
eartt  "With  the  curve  of  tha  bEiain,  bat  when  wa  reaoli  the  n&xfc  arcli 
or  antioline  which  brings  it  near  the  sui'faco,  tho  same  phonomena 
are  again  observed,  oil  oozea  out  from  the  outcrop,  and  asphalt  ini' 
pregnatoB  the  soil,  while  evolution  of  gas  is  also  nob  wanting. 
Once  again  we  go  northward  through  a  great  basin,  and  once  again 
we  reach  an  anticline  with  the  same  result.  It  ie  Jinpossibile  to 
say  off-hand  that  this  horizon  is  always  and  ovecywhera  potco- 
liferous ;  but  this  we  have  proved :  we  have  traced  it  east  and 
weafc  acroae  the  Colony,  we  have  traced  it  north  and  eoiith,  and 
wherever  it  approaehes  anywhere  aoar  tho  surfRce  of  tho  ground  wq 
ind  "  shows  "  of  patToleum,  a-nd  often  on  a  strikingly  large  scale. 

The  Eio  Blanco  oil-sand,  though  more  restricted  in  its  distcibution, 
gives  us,  perhaps,  even  more  striking  evidsucG  of  its  productivity, 
because  lying  much  higljer  in  the  series  it  crops  out  in  each  basin. 
In  somo  localities  a  catboQaceous  phase  occurs  at  thi^  horizon  and 
lignite  seams  are  obseni'ed,  but  tlie  petroliferous  phase  seems  to  be 
the  more  usual,  and  it  bae  been  observad  in  many  widely  separated 
^localities,  from  Mayaro  on  the  east  coast  to  Foint  La  Fortunee  on 
'  the  west,  while  the  oil-rock  has  also  been  pierced  in  one  of  the  wells 
drilled  by  the  Oil  Exploration  Syndicate  of  Canada.  In  the  Guapo 
district  a  coast  eectioQ  shows  a  great  cLovelopmant  of  oil-iocliB 
about  this  horizon,  five  bands  of  oil-beaming  and  bituminons  sands 
of  an  aggregate  thickness  of  120  Feet  may  be  seen  in  a  thickness  of 
600  feet  of  atirata.  Borne  o£  the  bands  are  so  full  of  petroleum  that 
though  washed  by  tlie  tide  twice  a  day,  and  though  the  oil  dries  np 
to  a  sticky  asphalt  at  the  surface,  they  contain  15  per  cent,  to  18 
pcT  centr  of  bitumen.  Tracing  the  outcrops  of  these  str&ta  inland, 
there  ore  enormous  deposits  of  soft  or  hard  asphalt,  and  it  is 
poaeible  to  follow  the  outcrops  for  miles  through  the  forest  without 
ever  losing  aight  of  some  Burffice  indication  of  0)1. 

The  La  Broa  oil-sand  has  only  been  recognised  as  a  productive 
oil-rock  ill  the  neigh  hour)  lood  of  La  Brea  and  the  pitch  lake, 
thongh  it  is  possible  that  this  horizon  may  prove  petrolifeifoug  even- 
tually in  other  lonalitiea.  So  much  has  been  written  about  the 
famous  pitch  lake,  and  so  many  bheoriea,  more  or  leas  inoorreot, 
have  been  advanced  to  account  for  its  origin,  that  perhaps  a  few 
words  about  it  may  riot  be  amias.     The  pitch  ite&lf  ig  an  emulsiou 
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conBiating  of,  roughly,  SO  per  cent,  water,  2fi  per  confc.  fine  clay  and 
eand,  and  about  45  per  cent,  of  bitumen.  It  ba,a  been  formed  on 
the  outcrop  of  the  La  Brea  oil-aand  by  the  gradual  ooKing  out  of 
oil  wbicb  evaporates  and  oxidi^ea  in  contact  with  the  aAt.  Bo  rich 
ia  the  roek  in  petroleum  that  ita  cohfision  breaks  down  on  exposure, 
and  sand  anil  Kticky  asphalt  ooze  out  in  an  intimate  mixtore,  thua 
gradually  forming  the  wide  and  deep  hollow  occupied  by  the  lake. 
The  material  is  sufficiently  viscous  to  insure  in  the  course  of  ages 
an  almost  perfect  mingling  of  all  the  "va,riDU3  constituents.  Oil  and 
viBcous  asphait  arc  hiding  exuded  at  pr^gent,  from  maJiy  plaoea  in 
the  district  round  about  the  lake,  from  the  same  Bom-ee. 

Beaidea  theso  ma.in  petroliferous  horizons  there  are  numerous 
other  horiKOUB  between  them  where  oil-rOcka  have  been  obaervedj 
but  which  have  not  proved  of  any  great  importance  as  yet,  though 
whan  the  oilfields  are  more  fully  explored  local  developmentB  of 
gome  ol  theee  minor  horisoDS  may  bo  found  of  great  value. 


DbVRLOPMENT    of    the    OiLFIKIiD. 

With  all  these  unmistakable  indications  of  the  presence  of  oil  in 
the  Colonjj  it  will  be  no  doubt  aB  enrpriaing  to  many  as  it  was  to 
me,  to  find  that  very  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  it  On 
a  commercial  scale.  Perhaps  the  chief  reason  19  that  the  oilfielda 
are  mostly  virgin  forest,  which  is  very  little  known,  and  seldom 
explored  by  anyone.  About  fifty  years  ago  an  Amerioan  Company 
did  some  experimental  boring  noar  La  Brea,  but  were  not  very 
successful  owing  to  their  work  having  been  undertaken  far  too  near 
the  outcrop  of  the  oil  strata.  When  I  arrived  in  Triiiidac!,  tha  Oil 
Exploration  Syndicate  of  Canada  had  hored  several  wells  in  tha 
district  of  Guayaguayaro,  and  one  near  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  without  any  great  meaeure  of  Buocesa,  and  there  waa  but 
one  man  in  the  Colony  who  had  a  whole-hearted  belief  in  tha 
future  of  the  oilheld.  That  ia  Mr.  Randolph  Hast,  who  has  done 
a  good  deal  of  pioneer  work  in  explormg  one  corner  of  the  oilfields, 
and  to  whom  is  duo  the  credit  of  calling  attention  to  the  occurrencB 
of  petroleum  in  Tcinidad.  Of  the  wells  that  have  been  drilled,  all 
but  one  have  yielded  oil  of  good  quality,  though  no  well  haa  been 
drilled  within  half  a.  mile  of  the  most  advantageous  place  in  any 
district. 

There  are  two  wayg  of  developing  an  oilfield — one  ia  to  drill 
what  are  called  "wild-cats"  all  over  an  area,  and  to  find  oat  by 
a  happy  chaoce,  or  by  bitter  esperience  and  a  proeess  of  elioiiiiatioPi 
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wbePe  the  most  favoiuraible  localities  for  a  produetion  of  oil  occur, 
The  other  way  is  to  find  out  the  geological  strucfcure,  to  discover 
where  the  oil  is  and  how  it  occure,  and  then  to  strike  it  &t  the  depth 
that  is  selected  as  likely  to  be  most  favourable,  in  the  moat  con- 
Tcnieiit  sf  ct  for  facihties  of  woikiug  anil  tfaaaport. 


I 


Abvamtaoes  of  the  Field. 

Now  that  we  know  aomething  of  the  estsnt  of  the  oilfield  and 
its  geological  structure,  we  can  ciilctilate  with  a  fair  amount  o( 
accuracy  at  what  depth  any  oil-rock  will  be  strucfc  in  any  given 
locality,  while  thoae  areas  where  tlie  coaditiona  sflcm  most  favour^ 
able  can  easily  be  determined.  Here,  again,  the  remarkable  geo- 
logical struetur*  of  Trinidad,  which  haa  proved  go  confiiailig  to 
American  drilleia,  will  fflTour  experimental  drilUnj,  and  will  greatly 
increase  the  productivity  of  the  oilfield,  for,  in  areas  whore  the 
steep  dip  of  the  rocks  carrieB.  the  Galeota  oil-aand  beyond  our  Teach, 
the  Hio  Blanco  oil-sand  will  often  be  available  within  a  few  hundred 
faet  of  the  surface.  Thia  latter  oil-rock  will  hardly  ever  attain 
a  depth  of  2,000  feet,  and  can  be  struck  at  any  req^uired  depth  up 
to  that  ma'ximum.  Should  it  prove  to  lie  deeper  than  is  conveQient 
in  any  locality,  there  is  still  the  La  Brea  oil-sand  which  may  furnish 
an  available  source  of  petroleum.  Thus  there  are  few  parts  of  the 
oilfields  that  may  not  prove  productive. 

Another  advantage  which  tha  oilfield  offers,  is  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  least  accessible  parts  of  the  island  to  test  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  oil-rocks.  Many  of  the  most  promising  diatriets  lie 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Colony,  in  land  already  partially  opened 
up  by  roads  and  railways,  and  within  eaay  reach  of  the  calm  waters 
of  the  Oulf  of  Paria,  where  no  considerable  engineering  difficulties 
will  be  met  with  in  laying  pipe-linea,  building  jetties  and  Bhippiitg 
the  petroleum. 


QriAtiTt  Of  ftiK  OlfiR. 

I  have  omitted  aa  yet  to  say  anything  about  the  quality  of  the 
oil,  as  this  is  a  point  which  oouceins  the  chemist  mofe  thau  the 
geologist  i  but  a  few  words  on  thia  point  are  neceaaary.  Trofessor 
Oarmody,  the  Government  Analyst  of  Trinidad,  hau  made  many 
analyses  of  samples  takeri  from  "  shows  "  on  the  outcrops  and  from 
tha  wells  that  have  been  drilled,  and  the  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  has  also  published  sfiveral  chemical  analyses.      Many 
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difFeront  Tarietios  of  oil  haTS  been  obtained  ;  most  have  an  aspbaltic 
base,  but  ijome  of  (he  miDor  oil-rocka  seem  to  be  rich  in  paraffin. 
Speaking  generally,  the  petroleum  reaemblea  Russian  petrolemii 
very  clos«!y,  and  this  ia  the  more  interesting  as — io  the  age  of  the 
rocks,  ih<s  D3.tare  and  composition  of  the  t^trata,  and  the  geological 
Btnicture— the  Trinidad  oilfield  pcesenta  many  strildng  reserablawMs 
to  the  Batu  oiltields.  The  percentage  of  aulpbur  is  very  small, 
and  "will  not  enta.il  any  exp^n^ive  special  re&niog  process,  as  is  the 
03,96  with  Texan  oil.  An  average  sample  of  crude  oil  from  the 
Galeota,  oil-sand  will  probably  have  a  specific  gravity  of -980  to  -910, 
and  will  contain  frojn  1%  per  C£;nt.  to  20  p^r  cent,  of  petroleum 
Hpirit,  SO  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  illuminating  oils,  30  per  cent. 
to  50  per  cent,  of  labricating  oile,  and  not  more  than  5  per  cent.  o[ 
residdol  bitumen, 

Oils  from  the  Rio  Blanco  oil-sand,  while  still  containing  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  petroleum  spirit,  will  as  a  rule  be  richer  in 
Inbrieatin^  oila  and  residue,  at  the  expense  of  iLlnminating  oila. 

It  will  be  possible  to  refine  these  oils  so  as  to  make  a  large  per* 
centage  of  fuel  oil,  which  will  probably  prove  the  moat  profitable 
hrancli  of  the  industry  in  TriniSad.  Situated  as  the  Colonj  is, 
with  a  magnificent  liarbour,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  in  the  future 
a  very  important  centre  of  tra.de  and  ahipping ;  and  if,  as  we  are 
assured  on  all  handg,  oil  fuel  ia  to  be  the  fuel  of  the  future  for 
ships,  it  will  be  possible  to  sell  every  gallon  of  the  fuel  oil  produced 
in  Trinidad  without  coming  into  competition  with  any  of  the  gtent 
oil  companies  of  other  countries.  The  demand  for  petrol  is  steadily 
increasing,  an3  the  percentage  of  it  in  Trinidad  oils  should  also 
find  a  ready  sale,  while  lubricating  and  illtiminating  oila  can  be 
disposed  of  in  the  Colony,  to  theneighbouiing  islands  and  at  home. 

The  troublea  which  have  hitherto  beset  exploration  and  develop- 
ment work  have  been  of  two  kinds,  firstly,  the  <liJlicultie3  of  opening 
up  districts  which  are  both  wild  and  to  a  great  extent  inaccessibla 
at  present ;  and,  eecondly,  difficitltiea  in  the  actual  drilling.  The 
fifst  of  these  will  gradually  digappoai*  as  the  island  \s  opened  more 
fully  to  civilisation.  The  second  is  a  matter  for  the  engineer  to 
overcome.  The  tbr&e  principal  diffieultiea  to  be  surmounted  may 
be  mentioned — (1)  in  many  localities  the  rockg  dip  very  steeply, 
perhaps  too  steeply  for  good  resnlta  to  be  ohtia.ined  ;  (2)  the  strata 
to  be  drilled  through  are  often,  aolt  &ad  lightly  compacted,  caving 
of  the  wells  will  have  to  be  guarded  against;  and  (S)  above  the  oil- 
rocks  beds  of  wator-hearing  sandstone  may  ba  met  with  in  several 
diabricta,  and  the  Wfltor  inuBt  he  shut  off  carefully  from  the  wells. 
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5ut  these  only  apply  to  certain  Jistricts,  and  no  one  ■wall  is  likely 
to  encoiitlt«r  all  of  tbeui ;  a,  competeot  eDgiueer  irill  doubtless 
make  light  of  such  advGrso  eonditiocs. 


Eboafittjlatiom. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  in  Trinidad  an  oilfield  of  at  least  500  square 
miles,  at  a  coDBeivative  estimate,  and  it  has  never  been  adeijuately 
teatGd  in  any  part.  Over  a  large  part  of  this  area  a  prodaction  of 
oil  can  be  confidently  expected.  Much  of  the  ground  baa  Jieen 
carefuUy  csainincd,  tbe  g'eological  structure  proTed,  and  the  out- 
crops of  the  oiE-beanng  strata  mapped.  It  only  rfemalna  to  make 
the  actual  esperiniental  borings.  We  can  place  the  derricks  bo  aa 
to  strike  the  oil-i*ocks  at  any  depth  tliat  may  bs  considered  most 
convenient,  but  we  cannot  tell  how  niiicli  oil  will  be  obtained.  In 
this  tionnection  I  am  tempted  to  prophesy  :  I  do  not  expect  a  Baku 
in  Trinidad ;  I  do  n.ot  expect  to  see  such  eiiormoua  productiona 
from  single  Tvella.  Fountains  of  oil  we  may  have,  as  we  have 
evidence  o£  great  gaseous  pressure  ;  but  I  believe  that  baling  welis, 
giving  a  steady  production,  will  be  mora  probably  the  rule  in 
Trinidad.  That  the  oilfields  will  be  succesBful  tbe  evidenco  I  have 
gathered  during  tbe  last  tvro  and  a  half  yeara  will  not  allow  ine  to 
doubt,  but  how  important  the  industry  may  become  is  a  matter 
upon  whieh  it  would  be  vaiu  to  speculate  at  present. 

At  the  least,  a  new  and  valuable  asset  of  tbe  Empire  is  waiting 
for  exploitation  ;  the  time  for  practical  and  syatematic  work  has 
come,  there  is  no  further  necessity  for  drilling  wild^cat  wells  through 
ignorance  of  tbe  geological  structure  and  tho  position  of  the  oil- 
beating  strata,  nor  do  we  require  to  opeu  up  districts  of  primeval 
forest  in  ordier  to  teat  the  possibilitiea  of  oil  production.  Even 
wilU  only  moderatfily  successful  results,  the  development  of  thcso 
untonobod  sources  of  mineral  wealth  should  have  thB  effect  of 
placing  the  Colony  in  a  position  o£  far  greater  importance  than  it 
lias  evet  hitherto  attained. 

DiBCDSBION. 

Sir  David  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  said  he  waa  sure  that  all  who 
were  present  would  join  him  in  thanidng  Mr,  Craig  for  bis  most 
interesting  and  able  Paper.  He  stated  that  aomo  thirty  yeara  ago 
he  visited  and  procured  samples  from  some  of  the  oil  openings  in 
Trinidad,  more  especially  those  of  Guaygiiayare.  In  those  days 
they  had  Po  ono  to  tell  them  what  thcro  was  under  the  earth,  and 
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what  chance  there  was  of  finding  oil  in  any  quantity)  and  wliere  ta 
find  it.  If  they  had  only  had  the  iuformation  which  was  given  in 
this  mo9t  intereiiting  and  instructive  Paper,  then  they  might  have 
struck  oil  very  much  sooner  than  they  did.  He  thought  Trinidad 
ytas  to  be  congratulated  on  the  geological  survey  which  had  now 
been  accomplished,  and  on  the  great  results  which  wera  likely  to 
foll&w.  When  he,  as  aub-intendant  of  the  Crown  Lands,  in  the 
Beventies,  took  charge  of  the  Pitch  Lake,  it  "waiS  bringing  in  some 
^1,500  a  year  to  the  Government.  In  1897,  when  he  left  for 
Honduras,  the  revenue  was  some  i^iS.OOO.  That  represented  a 
great  lift  to  such  a  small  Colony  ;  and  aft«r  the  light  which  had  now 
been  thrown  on  the  existGnee  and  extent  of  the  oilfields  of  Trinidad, 
he  considered  that  there  would  soon  be  d  much  gfreater  increase  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  th&  island.  He  Congratalated  the 
Colony  in  which  he  had  so  long  sorverl,  and  where  he  had  spent  so 
many  happy  yeara,  on  its  promising  future. 

Ml-  Randolph  IIust,  in  the  course  of  his  recaai"kg,  reminded  the 
meeting  that  Mr.  Craig  was  not  only  a  geologist  but  a  Scotsman  ; 
and  Scotsmen,  it  was  well  known,  were  very  careful  how  they  com- 
mitted themselves  to  an  opinion  ;  and  aa  Mr.  Craig  had  no  axg  to 
grind  or  company  to  promote,  everything  he  had  said  might  be 
taken  as  actual  fact.  The  result  of  Mr.  Craig'a  investigations  hod 
Ijcen  of  the  greatosfi  satisfaction  to  himself  personally,  because,  a^ 
Mr.  Craig  had  told  them,  up  to  within  the  last  two  years  he  (the 
speaker)  waa  the  only  individual  in  Trinidad  who  had  a  whole- 
hearted belief  in  the  future  of  the  oilfield  of  that  Colony.  He  nijght 
add  that  although  he  was  whole-hearted  in  hia  beUe/,  his  friends  at 
that  time  thought  he  was  rather  soft-headed,  imd  therefore  he  was 
very  glad  that  the  geological  inveatigations  of  Mr.  Craig  showed 
that  he  was  not  ao  soft-headed  as  had  been  thought.  "With  regard 
to  Mr.  Ccaig'a  remarks  aa  to  "wild  cat"  drilling,  he  could  only 
take  those  remarks  to  apply  to  work  done  by  hia  company  ;  but  it 
must  he  remembered  that  at  the  time  when  those  wells  were  sunk 
th&y  had  nat  had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  aocapablB  a  geologist 
ag  Mr.  Craig  or  hia  opinion  as  to  the  moat  suitable  spots  to  drill, 
and  had  therefore  to  be  guided  by  their  drillers — ^men  who  had  bad 
great  experience  in  oilfields  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  he 
might  tell  the  meeting  that  all  his  company's  "wild  cat"  wella 
had  "  tails"  to  them,  as  oil  had  been  atruck  in  every  well,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  was  not  yet  completed.  Referring  to  other 
remarkB  of  Mr.  Craig's  as  to  drilling  in  the  primeval  forest  and 
other  inaccessiblo  parts  of  the  island,  he  would  oz|hlain  that  in 
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lelecbilig  &ucli  lands  it  hid  been  dona  to  avoid  iny  trouble  of 
litigation  urisiiig  with  priva.te  owDiers  of  I&nds,  and  Lis  company  bad 
gone  to  a  pait  of  tbe  oiLfieU  free  fium  such  drikwback.  It  wa-s  true 
the  west  coast  of  Trinidad  was  also  petroliferoug,  but  most  of  the 
land  there  bad  been  alienated,  and  with  the  example  of  the  Pitch 
LaliQ  and  its  endless  la^auite  over  which,  fortunes  had  been  spent, 
it  "was  considered  mser  to  take  ap  lands  free  from  danger  of  litiga- 
tioDi  Moreover,  the  shipping  facilities  on  the  south-east  coast  were 
equally  as  good  as  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Craig  on  the  west.  Id 
concluBion,  be  was  as  firm  and  whole-hearted  a  believer  ae  e-ver  in 
the  future  of  the  oilfielde  of  Trinidad. 

Sir  SThiPHEH  H.  Gatty  stated  that  &a  th&  then  A.ttorn«y- 
General  for  the  island  he  was  reBponeible  for  the  drafting  of  the 
deed  of  contract  between  the  Pitch  Lalte  concesaionnaireB  and  the 
Government  of  Trinidad,  a  contract  which  he  understood  from  the 
published  proceedings  of  the  Institute  had  been  ciitieiBed  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting  and  which  he  was  fully  prepared,  if  necessary,  to 
defend,  together  with  the  policy  pursued  by  the  (Jovernmtnt  of 
that  day  in  the  matter.  He  wished,  with  Sir  David  WEIaon,  they 
had  then  had  the  acieDtific  information  which  had  been  pat  before 
the  meeting  of  the  value  of  the  asphplt  in  Trinidad,  He  thought 
he  saw  some  difflculties  in  the  development  of  this  industry.  At  any 
rate,  he  thought  the  opinion  of  the  chemists  would  be  of  value  as  to 
whether  these  asphalt  sands,  i!L:o.,  could  be  profitably  turned  into  a 
marketable  oil  and  made  available  for  revenue.  IE  so,  he  thought 
the  future  of  Trinidad  was  going  to  he  a  very  big  one.  He  could 
not  forget  the  history  of  the  Pitch  Lake.  For  years  people  bn-ew 
there  was  asphalt,  and  commerce  imew  what  it  was  good  for,  and 
yet  only  some  £1,SQ0  a  year  was  brought  in  to  the  revenue.  Then 
came  along  the  consumer,  in  the  shape  of  the  AmericaD  Company, 
who  showed  in  the  cleareat  way  they  could  deal  with  any  amount 
of  this  valuable  material.  He  was  all  in  favour  of  giving  exploiters 
lull  hherty  to  develop  an  industry,  and  for  bis  own  part  he  preferred 
the  French  ayatem  of  mining  law,  according  to  which  payment  was 
made  to  Government  granting  the  conoeaaion  by  resulta-.  He 
would  li](e  to  know  whether  Mr.  Craig  was  ablo  to  assure  them 
that  they  could  deal  with  the  La  Brea  Pitch  without  distnrbing  the 
supply  of  tbo  lale— whether,  m  fact,  the  sinking  of  the  wells  Would 
affect  it.  The  Piteh  Lake  had  been  thought  to  be  ineshauatible, 
the  peculiar  feature  being  that  as  fast  as  you  dug  out  the  pitch  the 
holes  immediately  re-£IlGd.  He  did  not  know  whether  thlt  con- 
tinued.    He  considered  that  the  Governpi^ut  of  Trinidad  bad  made 
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a  very  good  bargtiin  indeed  with  the  AmericiLu  Company.  Ho  had 
not  the  least  doubt,  for  hia  own  part,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  great 
futui'e  for  this  oU  mdustty,  and  tlia.t  the  fii'st  ^tep  was  tbe  able 
HtuTej  which  Mr.  Craig  had  conducted. 

Mr.  CHAKLEa  Jbnkiks  fCanada),  whom  the  Chairman  intro- 
duced as  -an  expert,  stated  that  he  came  from  the  Canadian  petro- 
leum district,  and  u  few  months  ago  was  called  in  to  consult  about 
the  development  of  Trinidad  in  a  practical  manner.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  both  Bjstenis  to  which  the  lecturer  had  referred  sboald  go 
hand-in-hand,  and  tbatin  fact  the  scientificraan  was  dependent  upon 
"  wild  cat  "  drilling  for  a  proper  knowledge  of  th«  facts.  He  thought 
the  Esplorabion  Syndicate  deserved  all  credicfor  the  ent-erprise  and 
peraiatence  they  had  shown,  and  although  they  could  not  give  him 
a  geological  opinion,  their  statement  of  facta  showed  liim  there  was 
oil  in  Trinidad,  and  that  the  way  to  get  the  oil  was  to  have  a  pro]>6r 
equipmisnt  of  tools,  experienced  driUera,  and  capacity  and  reaoiirce 
to  me^t  ouexpected  position!^,  and  then  go  ahead  ia  faith.  You 
could  not  always  tell  where  you  were  going  to  strike  oil,  although 
the  oil  might  be  there.  There  was  always  a  delicioiia  nuceftainty 
about  it.  It  waa  very  itit&t-eating  indeed  when  yon  got  tho  oil, 
hecauao  of  all  the  proapectg  on  the  face  of  the  oartli,  Niagara  not 
excepted,  there  waa  none  ao  good  as  a  good  pumping  oil-well  if  joii 
happened  to  be  the  owner.  He  felt  aure  there  was  in  Trinidad 
that  which  would  weJl  reward  the  enterprise  of  the  gentlemeu 
engaged  in  tho  operation,  and  they  were  going  at  it  now.  Ab  to 
the  commercial  reault,  be  reminded  the  nieeting  that  it  took  a  very 
long  time  to  discover  the  variod  uses  to  which  paraffin  could  be  put. 
Aa  regarded  the  asphalt,  the  market  was  just  beginning  ;  the  aitreeta 
were  made  smooth  and  easy  by  it.  In  recent  years  electrical  science 
had  vastly  developed,  and  a  commodity  which  would  allow  of  the 
traiiamission  of  electricity  without  dispersing  ibaelf  into  space  waa 
ol'  groat  consequence.  This  bituminous  product  came  into  play 
there.  Scientific  men  would  always  be  finding  out  new  uses  for  it. 
Ita  commercial  value  was  in  fact  already  eatablished,  and  increased 
uses  for  it  would  be  continually  digcovered,  There  was  anothifir 
aspect  of  the  ijuestioo  :  In  these  days  the  posaeaaion  of  a  store- 
house  of  material  that  would  setro  the  purpoaes  of  fuel  waa  be- 
coming very  inipottant.  In  many  parfca  of  the  world  oil  foe  fuel 
had  been  used  for  many  years,  and  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  tho  British  Empire  that  in  Trinidad  there  should  be 
such  a  reservoir  of  oil  suitable  for  that  purpose  as  he  was  persuaded 
would  bo  discovered  itr..  that  ialaad.     Altogether  tlie  outlook  was 
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\ely  bopehil,  He  waa  verj  glad  to  tbink  that  their  Canadian 
frienda  had  led  off  in  thia  eaterpriao.  Hy  htwl  no  doubt  that  the 
knowledge  ttiut  was  being  got  of  the  oil-depoaita  in  Trinidad  was 

n  the  beginning  ^f  a  moat  prosperoaa  aeason  indeed  for  that  country. 

f  The  Ceaibman  (Sip  Nevilft  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.)  remarked  that 
tlie   Paper  lad  opened  up  a.  moat  interesting  vista,  and  tba,fc  had 

ttiaie  permitted  he  might  have  pointed  out  how  the  products  of  the 
primeval  forests  had  resolved  themselveB  in  tha  course  of  thousands 
of  years  iinto  this  commodity  of  oil,  which  one  day,  perhaps,  ivaa 
destined  to  drive  onr  men-of-war  across  the  ocean.  Sir  Stephen 
Gatty  had  compared  the  question  of  these  oilfields  with  the  queation 
of  aaphalt,  and  had  pointed  out  that  for  many  years,  although  we 
knew  of  the  ax-istente  of  thia  aephalt,  nobody  worked  it  profitably. 
He  forgot  that  nobody  had  founJ  a  market  for  it.  Then  came 
Mr.  Barber,  who  found  this  luatert&l  could  he  advantageously 
used  in  road-making,  and  thereupon  a  huge  market  waa  formed  for 
it.  There  could  be  no  donbt  that  Trinidad  was  now  benefiting 
enormoualy  from  the  working  of  the  Pitch  Lake.  He  thought  Sir 
Btephon  Gattj  was  a  little  mistaken  in  thinking  that  anybody  ■evtr 
quaationad  the  wiadoni  of  granting  the  concession.  Tlie  only 
queatioa  vns  whether  the  Q-Ovemmettt  deiired  &s  much  per  ton  by 
way  of  royftlty  as  they  might  have  done.  The  subject  they  liad 
b«en  discussing  waa  of  importance  not  only  to  Trinidad  but  to  the 
Empire,  for  up  to  now  be  belieTed  no  oilfields  had  been  worked  in 
any  British  posaeaaion,  and  if  oi]  should  become  the  fuel  of  the 
future  the  discovery  of  deposits  tn  Trinidad  would  bo  of  vital 
importance.  He  moved  d.  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cunningham  Craig 
for  his  P9.per. 

Mr.  Cunningham  Cbaig  returned  thanks.  In  answer  to  Sir 
Stephen  Gatty,  he  said  the  chemical  analjaia  of  the  oil  had  been 
made  already.  The  Pitch  Lake  waa  not  ineshaustihle,  for  although 
the  pitch  waa  entering  to  some  extent  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  it 
waa  being  dug  out  at  a  much  greater  rate.  There  waa  vety  little 
danger  of  the  entrance  of  the  pitch  being  affected  by  oil-drilling. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Rual,  he  admitted  that  "wildcat"  drilling  was  often 
of  great  use  to  geologista.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Euat,  he  must  say 
that  every  well,  except  une,  drilled  by  his  company  had  stnick  oil 
of  good  quality,  and  he  might  add  on  hia  own  responsibility  that  not 
one  of  those  woUa  had  been  drilled  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
right  place. 
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THIRTY.THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVERSAiJIONE. 

The  Thirtj-third  Annual  ConTeraaxtone  Tvaa  held  at  the  Natuntl 
Hktorj  Muaeum,  by  pertuisaion  of  tLe  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  Thursday,  June  2S,  1906,  and  vaa  attended  hy  a,  large 
nuiuber  of  guests,  reptesenting  all  parts  oE  the  British  Empire. 
The  string  band  o£  the  Roya,!  Marines  (PoPtsmoutL  Diviaioa),  con- 
ducted bj  Lieutenant  George  Miller,  RT.V.O.,  played  in  the  Central 
Hall,  and  the  Westminster  Abbey  Quintette  perfoimed  in  tLe 
Reptile  Gallery. 

The  Central  Hall  waa  decorated  witli  choice  flowers  and  palma, 
and  refresbmeDts  were  seryetl  throujrbout  the  evemug  ia  various 
parts  of  the  building.  The  guests  were  reeeived  in  the  Central 
Hall  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  CouncLllors : — 

Vice-Fresuleiits :  Lord  EraSiSey,  G.C.E.  ;  Hir  Henry  Bulwer, 
G.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Frederick  Young,  Iv.C.M.G-.  CoiincUlors :  AdmiPal 
Sir  N.  Bowden-Smitb,  K,C.B. ;  Hon.  T.  A.  Brasaey  ;  Mr.  Allan 
Campbell ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G, ;  Mr.  F,  H.  Dangai ;  Mr. 
Fred  Dutton ;  Lieut.-General  Sir  J,  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ; 
Major-Geueral  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.L,  CB, ;  Ht.  Hon.  Sir 
Albert  H.  HimG,  K.C.M.G. ;  Mr.  William  Keswick,  M.P. ;  Sir  George 
S.  Mackenzie,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan;  Sir  E. 
Montague  Nelaon,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C,B.,  LS.O.;  Dr.  G.  li.  Parkin,  C.M.G.  ;  Major-Genera!  C.  W. 
Robineon,  C.B. 
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EOYAL   COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 


or 


er  Pajesti's  ^npl  C|j!idcr  af  ^luorperdioii, 


DATED    2«rH  SEPTEMBEB,   1883. 


dictoricir  by  tlie  Grnce  of  Goc!,  of  the  United  King- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Empre&s  of  India,  Co  flU  totoijom  these  Presents 
shall  come  Greeting. 


W^ttca^  Hcs  RoYAi,  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
pjiiNCE  OP  Wales,  K,G,,  and  Hrs  Ghace  tbe  Duke  of 
Manchester,  K.P.,  have  by  their  Petition  bunably 
represented  to  Us  that  they  are  respectively  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chaii'inan  of  the  Council  of  a  Soeiety  esta- 
blished in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
, eixty-eight,  and  called  by  Our  Royal  Authority  the 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society 
ore  in  various  ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a 
place  of  Meeting,  Library  and  Museum,  and  by  readiug 
papers,  holding  discussions,  and  undertaking  scientific 
and  other  inqniriea,  as  in  the  Baid  Petition  mentioned, 
to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  Icnowledge 
reepecting  as  well  Our  Coloniee,  Dependencies  and 
PosBeBsions,  as  Our  Indian  Empire,  antl  the  preservntion 
of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  enable  the  said  objects  to  be  more  effectually 
attained,  and  woidd  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We 
granted  to  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edwaud, 
Prince  of  "Wales,  K.Gr.,  William  Drogo  Montagu, 
Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of 
the  said  Society,  Our  Royal  Charter  of  Ineorporatiou. 

%vSx  iDllCrea^  it  has  been  repi-esented  to  Ue  that  the 
said  Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously 
pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  by  coUcct- 
ing  and  diffusing  information  ;  by  publishing  a  Journal 
of  Transactions  ;  by  collecting  a  Library  of  Works 
relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  and  to  India  ;  by  forming  a  Museum  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  productions  and  manufactures, 
and  by  undertaking  irom  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
Btalistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 


^oSd  bnotn  ge  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encourag- 
ing a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial 
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Pace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  Iiave  wlEed, 
granted  and  declared,  and  bO  by  tlicso  pre§ents  for  Us, 
Our  heirs  and  succossors,  will,  grant  and  declare  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say  :^ 

1.  His  RorAE  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prekce 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Gkace  tue.  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  Buch  other  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  ihereof,  and  their  aiiccessors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  forever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  Bhall 
have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew 
the  same  at  their  discretion^  and  by  the  same  name  to 
Bue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  jmd  be  for  ever  able  and  capable  in  the  law 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them 
and  their  siiccessors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate  as  effectually  for  all  purposes  as  any 
other  of  Our  liege  subjecta.,  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  nnder  any 
disability,  might  do  in  theii-  respective  concerns. 


2.  €t^c  JSopal  iffoloniai  Sl'^titlite  (^  this  Charter 
hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
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^uch  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
be  neceiS8.ary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  tliat  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computecl  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 
same  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
and  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
PoTWDS.  %rSl  a&t  &0  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  meisauageB  or  hGreditaments  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  aforesaid. 

3.  CllCte  shall  be  a  Cotincil  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
Baid  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
InRtitute. 

4.  Cf|cr£  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  leee  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary, 
if  honorary. 

5.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-PreBidents  and 
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Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shiill  be  the 
first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 
until  an  election  of  Officers  is  made  uudev  thesG 
presents. 

6.  %  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may 
be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  if  necefleary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  :— 

(a)  The  election  of  thePresident,  Vice- PrcsidentSj 
Treasurer,  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  mating',  repeal,  or  amendment  of  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admi§§ion  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally. 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  In&titute. 


7.  i^ffc  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (Bubject  to 
tlie  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
or  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council- 

8.  C[(C  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsietent  with  these  presente,  shall  continue  in  foree 
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until  and  except  bo  far   as  the/  are  altered  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  CJJC  CoancU  shall  have  the  sole  raanagGinent  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Inatltutc,  and 
may  manage  and  superintend  all  other  afFaire  of  the 
Institute,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  servants  as 
they  may  thin  If  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rulee  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  Cjc  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  1^^  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persona  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer  of 
such  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  ta'ust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  property 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  Ijelonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
uulesa  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting, 
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12.  1^0   jSuIe,    2&pe»*Iato,    J^e^dution    or    other 

proceeding  shall  be  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
any  Meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contraiy  to  the 
General  Scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Our 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be 
void. 

%Xi  i@itlV^$f  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

i^itnCjtf^  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty-sixth  of  Sejitember  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of 
Our  Reign. 


CARDEW. 
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Blair-AdoTTi,  Kinrost-tkirt..  S.B. 
AoiUH,  Ckislks  Weldok,  The  Ltvu,  Gaiidfi>rd. 
Adavs,  Oj^ubob,  108  Oakwood  Gmirl,  Kumittfton,  W, 
Adams,  Jama,  9  Gra(;echtirch  SircH,  E.C, 
Adaws,  Wni.iAM  H.,  16  Cufiellain  Ruail,  Maida  Hill,  W, 
Ahamsok,  WnXTAM,  C.M.G.,  2  Biitiler  Awnae,  E.C. 
Adleb,  IsiDOB  n.,  2  A'cic  Vhiirc?!  Head,  Hove,  Susitn. 
AaiME,  Edwabb  T.,  32  BiUiter  Street,  E.G. ,-  anii  Molia. 
AittEN,  ALsa:ASDEH  '!A.,AiTdaniaT,  Piilvchrif,  N.B, 
Akbbovb,  Jambb  B.,  4!)  WoodiU-ck  Hoad,  Vinsbiiry  Park,  N. 
Alcock,  Ji>iiH,  Ikl  Cambridge  Gardtm,  North  Kcntington,  W. 
tALOBNHOVBM,   JussPH  FitAHK,  Mturs.  W,  Eldott  if  Co.,  St.  Jtuiistpn'g 

Buiidingt,  St.  Bwnxtan't  Hilt.  E.C. 
AiJ.cHOFr,  WaltekL.,  S7  Wood  Street,  E.C.  J  aitdSpoThC'lv>>,3t.Jemeis's 

Square,  S.  W. 
AiLDHiDOE,  T.  J..  LS.O.,  F.E.G.3.,  F.Z.S.,  Ths  Collage,  Ha-Hing.  Peten- 

Jitld,  HoTiti. 
tALJi,»N,AHTHDBA.,Jl.P.,  47  Onjlow &i»(irt,S,W. £  and Sillaiie, Swaxage 

Dorset. 
fAtLBN,  EoBEET,  Summerhaytt,  Setckwo-rth,  Sairey, 
AttEn,  Kbt.  W.   Osbobv  B.,    M.A.,    Stteiett/  Jar  Proinolixg    CAristian 
I         Ktumiiidgt,  HorthttmiKTiand  Awaue,  W.C. 
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1880      AUDEHaaif,  F.  K.,  M.D.,  3  Court/ietd  SardtJis,  S.fV. 
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18H7  I  Ahdebsoit,  Kbnnkth  S.,  &  Fenckurch  Avemte,  E.C. 
1B91   I  AmmUFiftW,  W.  HEBseriT,  Junvtr  Carlton  Chib,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1906      Andhbsos,  WiLUiii  BiKBu,  JBtTkeley  Ilifitff,  JIa// Hil/,  Jlerirlti/ Sii;  iV, 
1905     Anbon,  CaiHLHa  G-.  A,,  ':lo  Messrs.  CouUs  ^  Co.,  HQ  Strand,  W.C. 
IBCIft     Ansok,  FaEDEHitK  A.,  M,A.,  The  Lodi/r.,  Stantmi.  Haf-eouri,  Oxford. 
IBOe     AKSTiinTJ!H6-0BiV,  JIajoh  WiLr.iAW,  II.R,  38  Groiianor  Street,    JF.  ,- 

antl  Kibnany,  Fife,  N.B. 
1804     Akbhcklb,  Hon. Sir  William  {Agrrat-GaieralforSaiot),  26  I'ictoria  St., 
1873     Aebuthhot,  Colokhl  G.,  R.A„  Cnrlion  CM,  Pali  Moll,  S.W.        [S.W. 

1S91       AltB?T][N*>T,  Wj«.  ItEI^HSOf*,  Plavt  Jfatffi,  Eft^t  GrinAiead, 

190fl     -tAaBiTHrroT,   Wnji-iftM    UBiKifa-ON,   Ivtt.,  NaSitutaS  Chb,   I    WhilehM 
GBTileiis.  S.W. 

1900  AacH-iBAtD,  R.  Bhucs,  J.P,,  So^rloririiffh,  Toha^o,  Wfii  [nditi. 

189S     A&vAoa,  MAiijiL-OiiiraoAL  Sm  JcMiif  b,.  R.L„  K.O.M.O.j  K.ai.B.,  C.B., 
113  Qiicm'eGatc,  S.W. 

1878  tAi"i^"--HiMaaiC=  tob  Dtkh  op,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,G.C.V.O..JC™««ji((Wi 

1901  AaiizLL-'ilATtsyiKK,Ai.ss£v,V.R,G.9.,Ari:ell,MtieiivUnd.,Maii!ieilBiU,N. 
IflOO  I  MiLKiviLiGUT.  Joiiit  S.,  M.P.,  7  King's  Bmch  Walk,  Temple,  E.C. 

1883        fABNITAOH,  JAUiga  ROBEKTSDN. 

1381      tAfiKSTDOMG,  W.  C,  Hbatoh-,  M.V„  30  PoTllani  Tiaci,  W, 

1S8S     tABHTTAQE,  ClEaiiciB  P.,  35  Kensaigton,  Gi^urt  M/maioim,  W. 

1838     -fAiuiTTAOB,  Obcar  FbrtjinaiO),    M.A.,  59    ©(Wfl'»  Qati,   S.W. ;  and 

Sea)  Vmmtsity  CM,  Si.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
IBSS     t^HC^OFT,  Edoah  a,.  ]tt,I.M,M:„  M.I.P^E.,  63  rK-^oj-ii  S'l-wC,  ^.W. 
1B74      AiHiBT,  KiOKT  EoN".  Evelyn,  Broadlanda,  Somaa/,  Hants. 
1891      fAsHMAN,  Ret.   J.  Williams,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Patrol   Coltap,   EaSh  Hnad, 

Hariingloii,  Jfojiiisfoui. 
1&9S     AaBTOH,  Ralph  S„  B.A.,  19  ^^Imonf  J^irit,  i^,  8.E. 
1898     AsriNAi-i:,  Aloehkok  P;.,  Wtnt  India.  Committee,  15  Setlhlng  La%r.,  E.C. 
I8S9  1  Ajtlh,  W.  G.  DEraw,  B  La/nliard  Ctmrl,  K.O. 
1883     lAsTLBFonn,  Jos-bpit,  National  Liberal  Cluh,  WkiiehAll  Plepg,  8.  W. 
1871     fATunaoM,  CHAttLES  K.,  Algaa  Lodge,  Brackley  Itoad,  BeeHieiiham,,  Kent. 
11)05      ^Atkimsos,  JoHfi,  Civil  Service,  Gold  Coast  CoConi/. 
IBP2     ATTWBOROcaH,  Mahk,  6  Hiilbunj  Road,  Upper  Joeting,  S.W, 

1879  Attleb,  JJenbt,  10  JiV^^or  gjKsrf,  E.C. 

1902  Adbrbach,  Jhlids,  Mcasrs.  Droi/fiie  ^  Co.  LtJ..,  11)]  LeadfuKait  St.,  E,C, 
1871  Atkbtjkt, Kt.  Hi>n.  Lobii,  (i S(.  Ja mes's  Sg.,S.  W. ;  and  \5 Lombard  St.,  E. C. 
19(92     Atbbb,  KiiENEZBn  "W.,  18  Si.  Swithitt'i  Lane,  E.C. 

18S0  Badoocs,  Paiup,  +  Aldriigt  Boad  Vrlla!^  Bayev.'aier,  W. 

189S  BAiLar  Allah  sow,  Oberland,  Gitenart^. 

1888  BAIiJJB,  James  1  Aktnfidi  Road,  Fit:joJin's  Avenw,  N.W. 

18812  fBAn-WABD,  W.  A.,  04  Victoria  StrttC,  S,  W. 

1902  Bain,  Eobbkt,.  138  Qwen's  Gale,  S.W. 
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1884 
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1884 
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JtiiN,  WiTLiAK  P.  C,  iovVinn-  Iraitviork-s,  CiMhridijc,  IfJi. 

tEiLDWiM,     Alfbisu,    H.P.,     KcadHgtiii    I'aUicf    MmMiQInt^    W,  s     anJ 

.ffYMeM  floitse,  fiear  Staurport. 
BiLFoua,  B.  E,|  ToanUy  Hall.  Droffheda,  Iraland. 
BALUJtriKB,  James  Biis,  A.I.M.M,,  A,M.I,E,E.,  54  Ftiery  I{oid,Krai 

Gardens,  Siirrei/, 
B4LIJ.STINE,  RoHHaT,  30  Queen's  JwjHue, Musmlt  Hill,  N.r  and 60  CaiMtun 

mretl.  E.C. 
IJ;uj.&sniB,  Gedbsk  K.,  31  Hasscti  lioad,  Keiting  HiU,  W, 
Ballut,  JoicN.  63  Dmdoii  Vail.  K.C, 
BAiJfB,  Ghaglkb,  61  Batiaghall  Street,  E.C. 
tBimis,  Edwik  H-odqb,  BiffA  Moor,  Wiff/on,  OujafertuMf, 
BiBBER,  Alfsbd  J.,  Caitlemere,  Hamaey  Lane,  N,;  and  Midland  Sailway 

Company  nf  Western  Ausirafia,  14  Queen  I'tcCoria  Sireei,  E.C. 
BAHCttT.  Hdh^H  Guewev,  Cotne^  Hall,  Noruiici. 
BiBCtAr,  JaaM,  Jnv'or  Conattliiliunal  Clnh,  PifwHUyf  W, 

fBAHiNa-OonLDp  F.,  Merrow  Granyf-,  Guildford. 
BiHMaaD,  H.  WmoBAti,  62  St.  Georff^s  Sijuar*,  S.W. 
Babhatt,  WALrRS,  ArmM/'/p,  Pudslow. 
Baebom,  Thohas  M.,  CAitreA  /fuw,  Ikrlinytrm. 

Batlet,  aiDBKT  T.,  18  ffrrai:  fionye  Slreel.  S.  IT. ;  a»i  SL  Slcpkea'a  Club, 
WeUmimtBT.  S.W. 

BiTTV,  Jamks  U.,  40  Barlry  UoUae,  Maryhhonc  Itoad,  }}.  W. 

Bast&r,  Ale^axdgb  B.i  AustTaiUm  Joint  Slaak  Bank,  3  King  Wiiliam 

SlTtet.E.C. 
BiVLtsji,  TmiMAS  A.,  The  Bif/h  ITaiue,  Kinff'e  Softon,  Birmingham. 
Battlt,  Cecil,  f/o  Corporation  vf  Wtsiem  Egi/pi,  Fankui,  Upper  Egypt, 
Batmes,  LosiXD,  M,D.,  43  Hertford  Strtet,  W, 

■JBaelet,  Gabdseb  Sebajtian,  Hatlarnp  Cattle,  Fair/ord,  GioueestcTshirf. 
Bralet,  Sabtdki,,  fib  Behim  Pari:  OnrdenE,  XJI'. 

tBEAIt,  OBOUO^Ii  A., 

Bkabb,  Sa31dkl  Pratbb,  Tha  Oaits,  ?!iorp«,  Nannieh, 

B«ahi:,Phof,  T.  Honsoa,  B.Sc,  Etiginetnitff  Lahot^tory,  "Hit  U»iveni'.p, 

EdMurgh, 
tBoATTiE,  JtiKB-  A.  Bfiti.,  Goixlert  Lodge,  St.  Andrevie^  KB,  ,■  and  Coaati- 

Utiimal  CtiLb,  W.G. 
Beathb,  Wm.  CuptAnn,  The  Wildemesi,  MiUliniher,  Ahnriter,sh\TE,  N.3. 
fBiivcHANT,    TiTR   EroHT   fiojf.   Eahl,    li.O.M.Q.,   Idadriiitieid    Cfirt, 

Malvern  Link, 
BKATTCBiMP,  HENHTHsnBoy,  The  Uetreai,  Pitrli HiU,  Btxteij,  Kent. 
fBBCK,  A.  Cecii.,  M.P.,  Dnwcf^Sifc  Oh/',  St.  James's  Sfren',  S.W. 
Bitoroiia,  His  Geack  tjir  XJuks  wf,  X.G-.i  Ifi  Beli/rana  SijtiaTt,  it.  JV. ;  o.nd 

Waburu  Ahbejf,  BsAa. 
EttDPOJiD,  EowAfii),  C,E,,  Dcilirovk,  rieardij  RoaJ.  Beheiifrif,  Kent. 
Bkdwbll,  CoMttAJ»iiic&  E.  P.,  E.K.,   3fl   Chureh  Street,  Snuflt^orti  and 

national  Liberitl  Club,  WIcilehalC  Plans,  S.W. 
Beecb,  KhT.  IIhsht  E.,  Jt.A.,  Breadlanda.  Afaldai,  Surfi^. 
Beetbam,  Obouub,   7  Wetierhi/  Gardeni,  S.W.;  and   Wellingto*,  Xtrw 

Zttdand. 
Bbbtok,  Hekbt  C.I  Armadale,  Ctarenev  Pari,  WetioTf-ivper'Mafc. 


: 
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Bhgq,  F.  FiiTHt'oi-L,  BaHhalaiiiiii)  House.  E.C. 

Beulcos,  Raphabl  E,,  13i  Ficcadiily,  W. 

Bklj.,  Johh,  13  FeuehuTch  Aventte,  E.G. 

Bell,  HoiiEBr  M..  2  Cardit/a-u  Gate,  Bwhmond,  SvTrty. 

Bkll,  Thuhas,  47  Bdsizs  Avt«ne,  N.W. 

£iu.i.,  WiLLiia,  iiiV;  tVcfit,  ITHtaf/',  Ktnt^  aiU  Junior  HawiUittioAal 

CUU,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Bellamy,  TlaKifi  F..  A.M.  Inst,  C.E.,   F.R.M.S.,    19    Carffoe    Terrace,. 

J,ipson,  Plymouih. 

Bbmsbtt,  Aldeeemas  Ahthce,  J. p.,  Paddinfftuii  Houee,  Warrinfflon. 

tBaxsotr,  Aktultb  H..  62  Lud^att  Hill,  E.C. 

Bakbdv,  MiJOii-GKKEHir,  F.  W.,  C,B.,  Armi/  and  Navy  Clttb,  Pail  Mall, 

SJV, 
fBBKifiN,  JoLius,  39  Binhopsgatt  Street  Within,  E.C. 
Behhill,  W.  J..  aifSBTs.  Gordon  .f  GotcJi,  15  St.  Bridf  Street,  E.C. 
IBERTRAyD,  "Wm,  Wickham,  St.  Ckmaitt,  Waltou,  Cht-iden. 
I  |Bbthkll,   CBAHiES,    C/tiaiit  Park,    Cheam,  Surrei/ ;    and  22  MUUer 
ScrecC,  E.  0. 
Bbtan,  Fttisoia  AouDsrirs,  1  ?ifn«y  Street,  Ma^fair,  iV. 
Betas,  William  Armikb,  50  BartlngiiH  Ga*deiit,  South Ktnnngttm,  8,W. 
BBWtKT.  KciBBBTi  IS  Seamu  Hill,  Catnieii  Road,  K. 
Bkumqasa,  JAiiaiTJEE  S.p  8  Lou-doitii  Soad,  St,  John't  Wooit,  N.  if. 
BinniscoMEB,  J.  R.,  Elmlwffton,  91  EUham  En-ad,  Lee,  S.E.j  and  101 

Lea<itn/iall  Street,  E.  Q. 
tBuAisQHiTHBT,  H.  p.,  7  Oa-kcro/t  Htmd,  Shcihcaih,  3.E. 
tBiHKTB,  GflonoE,  4D  Station,  Qairinii,  Nsw  Xoitik  Wales. 
BittBECK.,  JivHK,  Siilly&ni  Tower,  Ilctuhaia  Soiii,  Snstcx, 
BmsB,    Sir  Abtedk  14.,  E.C.U.Q.,  Bani  ef  England,  S-ariifigion    Gar- 

dem,  W. 
BiKCitBNOO0.H,  HnVHTi  CM.O.   7B  Eeeletion  Square,  S.iV. ;  and  Reform 

Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Bra.!,  F.  Ebckbtt,  Tha  Cajae,  Wimbledon,  8.  W. 
BiBHOF,  Albbb-t  E.,  1  Metal  Exirhangs  ISnildinga,  E.C. 
Black,  SuHOECw-MAjim  Wm.  Galt,  2  George  Sqvare,  Edinbwjjh. 
Blahlitood,  QiOBOB  E.,  Si.  Jamet't  Club,  I'lftadiUy,  W, 
jBlaohovb,   CiiLOBiX  llEifHi:    J.,   C.B.,    Army    and    J^avy    Clltb,    Pail 

Moll.  S.W. 
Blegklv,  Cbable9  AkholiI]  61  Gfoeickureh  Strut,  E.C. 
fBLYTii,  Sib  James,  Babt^,  33    Pariland  Place,    JV.,-  and  Slythvoeii, 

Slnnsled,  Eesai. 
Bobs,  Hraav,  1?  Holland  ViUas  ffoad,  W.j  and  Junior  Carlton  Oiub, 

Pall  Mall,  S.  IV. 
BiMfl,  ITaiTttr,  5  Aslwood  Road,  South  Kenaingloa,  SM. 
BoLUFQ,  FnAscia.  2  Laureace  Pountnci/  Sill,  E.C. 
BoiTOK,  J-OHK,  15  Cranloij  Gardem,  Mmnieil  Hill,  N. 
SoLOun.MAJOBlioiiBriTFjTZBOiM.,  If  MatheBeuIioad,Weat Kensington,  W, 
tBooTHj  AifEED  E.,  18  Hew  Union  Street,  E.C. 

Booth,  Kr.  Hon.  ChasleSj  F.E.S.,  D.O.L.,  24  Gt.  Cai>il>etland  Phm,  »', 
■fPon-rON,  Kbt.  N,  A.  B.,  M.A.,  Burwill  Vii^irage,  CamMdm, 
BuautqsET,  RictiABD  A,,  MardeiK,  tlildaihoroitgh,  Kent, 
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Xuraf 

ISBfl  :  tUoBTOCK.  3KKi.ro a  HoM,  HKinxT,    T/te  Ranch,  Maiile  Crea/e,  JiHiith 

Columbia. 
ISBD     fBosTOCK,  Sakuel,  Laim/on,  near  WtncAtsler. 
1800     BoawsLL,  W.  Axbbut,  4  Campdtn  ITaUie  Tcrracf-,  W. 
ias2     tBucLTON,  Habolw  E.,  M.A.,  M.V.O.,  6t  Ca»»o™  &rM^  B.C. 
18B2     fBonLTOw,  Sitt  SAMteii  B.,  Baiit,,  Copped  Ifail,  Thcteridge,  Berts. 
1S89  '  BouBHE,  H.  R.  i'lut,  Oreencroft,  SI.  Alhnns. 
1892  j  BotiHNB,  BoBEfi*  W111.IAM,  C.E.,  iSJier^ord  S^are,  S.IV, 

t Bo'WDBH-Siirni,  ADHiitax.  Sm  H^tHAtiiiiL,  X.C.B.,   16    Qitcm'i     Qa.(t 
Terrace,  S.  W. 

1904     BowitiN,  Geoeob  Miixak,  Xo^,  Cupar,  A'J. 

1B03     BowRiso^CotOMttF.T.  N.SpRATr,H.E.,  CJJ.,  9  HeviU  Park,  TttririJ^t 
Wdis. 

BOSLB,  CoLoNEt  Gebald  E.,  48  Qtiein's  Gate  Terrave,  S.W, 

fBoTLB,  Fgakk,  tf/«  Pi>si  Offief,  Sefiatuit,  Rhedetio. 

BoiLB,  Leitis  C,  133  Fh!din</  Ji<>a4,  Bedford  Park,  Chim'iok,  W. 

tBiiiDBEBHT,  Trokis  E,,  8  Drapers  Gardeas,  E.G. 

Brambton.  Sib  John.  O.C.M.O,,  C.B..  1 8  Bfrkeie^  PJaet.  WimUedon,  S.  W. 

Brassbv,   I.KoSAiili,    Ajitthetpi,     Wtftf/urd,    Xoftha^ti;    and    40     Up/rrr 

Groeivor  Sircti,  T, 
Bbsbset,  Rt.  Hon,  Lobd,  G.C.B,,  Si  FarA  Lane,  W. 
BftABaKY,  ThbHon.  Thomas  Aixkbtt,  Park  Gate,  Battle. 

BoACsrDiFHEtvKitice  W.,  911  Leadetthall  Slmct,  E.C, 

Brbitubtbh,  Li'DWIO,  2S  &  30  Hoihont  Viaduct,  E.C. 

BRiDiiK.  H.  II,,  Unwn  Club,  TrafafgoT  Square,  S.1V. 

BbiU^Rfi,   RsABi-AiiMihAL    Waltkb    B.,    tjo   Mean.    Woodkrad   ^    Co., 

44  diaTfnff  Cragi,  S.W.;  and  Uniied  Service  CM,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Eribut,  CBASi.Ei  B..  CJ11.G.,  ?S  Cromvell  Eoad,  S.IV. ,-  and  Wjmdham 

Clui.  S.W. 
Ebii?bt,  Bf.itviL,  5  flbiiijM*  StM^,  iitierpool;  (Wfln/eiyA  CliA,  E»gcii.t 

sirat,  s.n: 

Briscoi,  Welliau  Arthur,  Langsicwt  Hall,  Camba. 

BnocK,  JoMH  K-,  (■/"  .VjBsrs.  Etchett,  San  f  Marlon.  Safolk  Route,  E,C,; 

a-'id  ■Sfandfrloii,  Traiisi'-nr-l, 
18&9      BBncKLHKCBfrT,  Edward,  J. P.,  Kinncralqf  Manor,  Seiffale. 
1898  '  Bbooxe,    MAJoa-OjHiKHAL   Edwakd   T,,   65    iV^%iitCaif    Gardtm,  Kt*- 

1900  I  Bhtokb,  STPPFOiidi  W.  W.,  M,P„  3-i  De  J'ert  Garden;  IJ', 
1897  '  tBBooKMAS,  Hos.  Geqrgb.  M.L,0.,  AJtiaide,  fiotiOi  Australia. 

tBEOoKS,  HEiiBRttT,  n  Prince's  Gardem,  S.W. ;  and  li  Si.  Bentt  Place, 

Graeeehurth  SIteet,  E.C. 
Brooks,  H.  Tabor,  11  St,  Bend  Place,  Graceciurch  Street,  E.C. 
EeoussoN,  EouBET  Psncr,  12  Cecilia.  Head,  Ufath  DriM,  MaMpstetcd 

X.W.;  and  SL-ltejihea's  Cluh,  WeMminiier,  S.W. 
BbowH,  AtS!tAiflni&  M.,5I.D.,  7  &iiih  Villat,  Camdfit  Square.  S'.W. 
Bbowm,  Alfred  H.,  8t.  Elmo,  CalntTley  Park  Gardens,  Tu,nhridge  Wellg. 
BjinncM,  Enw^HD  0.  FnHsrER  ;  M.K.,  Spriiiijjort,  Sloke  JiWitip,  £rish,i, 
1396  I  Browh,  JaursB.,  8  Balion  Garden,  &IK 

1902  j  Ebowm,  Pmfesso^  W.  JpitiBg,  LL.D.,  TJm  Uniner^ti/,  Adelaide,  SoulA 
Amiralia, 
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Thu,p  of 
RIectiou. 
1881      Brown,  T»0>i*b,  I IQ  Finshunj  Panemeiii,  E.C. 
1884     Bsnws,  Thomas,  ,59  Mark  La hc,  E.C. 
1906      TJiJOwN,  \Vm.  Cah.vkcik,  JT.D.,  .12  llurtaj  Slient,  IF. 
1 852     BaowNK,  ABrauii  Soott,  JSucMavd  Filleigh,  High&mpioa,  Karlh  Scthm, 
1888  j  Spowse,  liBDVAVD  G.,  Sprii'ffjidtl,  ParialonB,  Borscf. 
ISSS  '  Bbowhinr,  AaTHOtt  Hebvm,  IB  Vicioria  Sireet,  S.W. 

1877  Bbowbinb,  S.  B.,  liohy,  Cresofnt  Wi)a/  EoaiJ,  Sffrlsn/iam  FlUI,  S.E. 
1904     Bbdck,  CotoRBt  DiviD,  C.B,.  F.R.S..It.A.M.C.,  GS  VietotiA  Sired.  S.W, 
1884     Bbitcb,  iSiR  OHiKi.EB,  G.CM.C,  il'Tiiii  Zl>«'w,  I^slk,  .V.fl. 

1BS8     Ebdck,  Vicb-Admisal  Sib  JiMSfl  A.  T.,  K.C.M.G,,  Unikd  Service  Club, 

PailMaU.  S.W. 
1896      BaiiCB-Jiiif,   AiGfitiT,   R.H.A.,    F.R.G^.,  Chasi    LtS.gi,   Hademere;   and 

Mhenaum  Club,  S.  W. 
I8B2     BBtrsiwo,  CouHiD,  22  BUUter  Street,  E.C. 
liioe     •fBHirM'iEU,  JoHS  F.  L..  M.F.,  23  Wetherbs/  Geriimis,  S.W. 
1881      BucBiMUj,  BnNjAMtM,  2  DIrfs?  liiTate,  Hegent's  Park,  N.W. 
1B8«     BnciiiNAN,  Jamkh,  6  5i<ftSPif  figaarn,  Htjde  Fark,  W. ;  0!n(£  2^  Hollioru.  E.C. 
18!I6      BuctiAJTO,  Jambs,  16  Chti/ne  Court,  Ckdein,  S.W. 
1898     fEuciLAifn-.  Thomas,  e/*  Bank  ofNevi  South  Wain,  64  OUSroad  Street, 

E.C. 
18b1     Eddd,  J'osn  CnAiiBBR,  laternational  Banking  Curparatian,  31  BiehofnufcUt 

StTttt.E.G. 

1002  EnLKBLKTj  Captaim  Henry,  18  iflittw  Belffravs  Street,  S.ir.,-  arij  12 

Sdaidere  Pliff,  Puhlia, 

1886  Bull,  Hesby,  1  Qtieen's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W. ;  a,nd  38  J/f&iWi  Sirw/,  E.C. 
1B02      Bull,  Jajibs,  I  Alfmn  Boad,  Claphaui,  S.W. 

HJ69     BiiLWBR,  Sir  Hhnch  E.  G.,  G.C.M.G.,  11  s.  Souti  AtidU^  Strttl,  W.,-  and 

Alhenaum  CM.  Pall  Mali,  S.  IV. 
1900     BwnN,  JoHW,  17  Upper  PhUliniore  Place,  Ktnsin^ton,  W. 
Ifl02     BnsKiK,  EqwAED  A.,  Bonnyhrook,  Evomtty,  Kenl;  und  16fi  Femhutch 

Street,  E.C. 

18B7     BuBftTiLL,  JoHK  F.,  57  GTactchvrck  Street,  E.C. 

1SS9     BniiT,  Ebedbbick  N.,  Iiiworth  Grangr,  Kilvedon,  Enex. 

1003  BuitT,  T.  Bliss,  B.E.,  A.M.I.M.E,  Whars-koa,  Palworth  Eimd,  Slnalh<tiH 

Ci'iiviiein,  SJV- 
1S02     BnTCHER,  JonN  ^..^.G..  !.2  Elomton Place,  S.W. 

1887  Butt.  John  H.,  <i  Wootllniiii  Umi!,  Barnes,  S.  W 
1890      BDiTEftwoRTii,  Arthub  E-,  7  Fig  Tree   Coutt,   TeMple,    E.C. ;   wd   4? 

Cuv'p^f't  Jfnitae  Road,  W. 

1894     IBirsTON",  Noei,  E,,  BricS;  Lane,  E. 

1878  BoiToM,  Sib  T.  Fowtii.!.,  Bait..  G.C.M.G.,  2  Prinea't  Gate,  S.W.,-  aud 

Warliet,  Walt  ham  Jlheif,  F.smj:. 

1807  +BusroH,  T.  F.  Tii-roa,  M.A.,  J.P„  H'occ^rct^o!!,  ITf/ftAam  diig/,  Ean, 

1808  Bebnk,  J.  0  ,  12  jVbw  Court,  Lincoln'!  Inn,  W.C. 

19S3     Byhon,  John,   Wyejietd,  4  IMb  Kaoll,  Becfienham ;  and  4  Etsf  Indin 
jltfime,  E.C'. 


1902      Cadbubt,  EicttABD.  Hose  Hill,  Worcestir. 

1M3     -CiiLLABi),  StK  VincKfT  H.  P„  J-.P.,  43  Half  Moon  Streel,  W, 
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1904  Caied,  James,  112  Fenchuroh  Street,  E.C. 

1S04     tCAUJBCOTT,  Rbt.  Pbofessob  Alpbbd,  D.D.,  Fratii^  JReotory,  Colcheiter, 

1890  tCAujicoTT,  Harvby,  iSjpor/*  Club,  St.  Janiei'g  Square,  8.W. 
1889     Caltbbt,  Jakes,  HighJieU,  Dane  Hill,  SMStx. 

1896     Cambbon,  SiaEwBK,K.C.M.G.,41  Maresfield  Gardens,  Hampslecd, KW, 

1895  tOAKBBON,  Hajob  Mavbicb  A.,  B.E.,  CH-G.,  27  ErunmAok  Gardens,  W. 
1881      tCAMPBBLL,  Allaw,  21  Upptr  Brook  Street,  W. 

ISSO     Cahfhbll,  Finiat,  SranMdge  Park,  Baioomhe,  SuMex. 
1894     Caicpbbli,  GkiBDOK  H.,  c/o  JWmwj,  Wtddel^'  Co.,  16  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
1902     CAKPBKLt,  Hembt  E.,  Meesrs.  Burns,  Philp  ^  Co.,  61  Graoeahurch  Street, 
E.C. 

1896  Cahfbzll,  J.  STtTABT,  1  Gresham  BuUdingi,  BoHnghall  Strtet,  E.C. 

1884  fCAHPBBLi,,  W.  MinDi.ETOM,  23  J?(»i  ia»e,  SC 

1893  CAMFBEUrJoHHSTOtr,  CoHWAT  S.,  Z  Morpeth  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  B.W. 
IS97  Cappki.,SibAlbbbt  J.I.BFFOc,K,C.I.£.,27£«nnn^JoitCoeirf  Gon^ms,  ff*. 

1897  Cabuix,  Abthub  J.  H.,  Exchange  Chambers,  24  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

1905  Cabbick,  AiTHBif ,  108a  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

1891  Cabkimotom,  Bioht  Hav.  Eabx,  Q.C.U.O.,  53  Princes  Gate.  8.  W. 
1888     tCABRiNOTOs,  SiB  JoHM  W„  C.M.G.,  KmUons,  Ttlehurst  Hoad,  Heading. 

1888  Cabbdthbbs,  John,  M.  InBt.  C.E.,  19  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W. 

1894  Cabtbb,  'Sssoboac,  Marden  Ash,  Ongar,  Essex. 

1904     CABTza,  GiLLMOBB  T.,  Lotether  Villa,  Rooileaze  Avenue,  Siieyd  Park, 

Bristol. 
1880     fCABTBB,  WiLLiAX  H.,  B.A.,  7  Ironmonger  Lane,  E.C. 
1902     Cabtwhight,  S,  Hauilton,  Conservative  Club,  81.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1885  Cadtlbt.ColonhlHbnkt.B.E.,  21  Rutland  Court, Utitland  Gardens,  S.W. 
1S84     Caxfobd,   Ebekbzeb,    Huntsland,    Crawley    Down,    Sussitx;    and    146 

Leadenhall  Street.  E.C. 
1879     Chadwick.  Osbbet,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  16  West  HalUn  Street,  S.W. 
1885     Challiitob,  E.  J.,  It  Cornwall  Residences,  Clarence  Gate,  N.W. 

1889  tCsAUBEBS,  Fbbdbbick  D.,  70  Grafton  Road,  Acton,  W. 

1898  Chamney,  Robbbt  Wm.,  Nascot  Grange,  Watford,  Herts. 

1893  tCttAFLJH,  HOLHOYI>,  B.A„  20  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
1900     CaApiuN,  Major  Williau  £.,  49  Ijancaster  Gate,  W. 

1884  Chappbll,  John,  J.P.,  26  Liwes  Crescent,  Brighton. 

1883     tCHABRiKOTOH,  Abthub  F.,  East  Hill,  Oxted,  Surrey;  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1885  tCHASEiNOTON,  HuoH  SvKSCKa,  Done  Cliff,  Burton-on-Trent. 

1894  tCHEADLK,  Fbank  M.,  The  Poplars,  Mill  Lane,  Chadtoell  Heath,  Essex. 
1868     Cbbistian,  H.E.H.  Pbincb,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor 

Great  Park. 

1894  Chuhch,  Waitbe,  19  Nevem  Mansions,  Earl's  Court,  S.W. 

1895  f  Chuechuj.,  Coionei.  Machemzie.  Suffolk  House,  Cheltenham  ;  and  Army 

and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 
1883     Clabbncb,  Lovbli.  Bobchbtt,  Coaxden,  Jxminster. 
1888     Clabk,  Ajdfbrd  A„  Firfield,  Weyhridge  Heath,  Surrey  ;  and  St.  Stephen's 

Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 
1872     Clarx,  CEABtHS,  45  Lee  Road,  Blaekheath,  8.E. 
1903     Clabk,  CnMitRBi^nD,  29  CSepstow  Villas,  Bayswater.  W. 
1897     fCLABs,  Edwaed  G.  U.,  Ashley  Croft,  Walton-on-Thames. 
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Royal  Colonial  IiislitiilB, 

CtABK,  EB>Esr.  B  Bauvcrie  Sheet,  Flcel  SirMt,  E.C. 

Ci-ARK,    Leetjt.-Colonki.  Sib  Jauks    R.  A„    Babt..,  C,B.,   F.R.CS.E., 

Tidmarsh  Manor,  Fanrjlurume. 
CLiEx,  JoNiTam,  1a  Dcniinshive  Ttnaet,  Portland  Flaot,  If. 
CL»iij£B,   CoLOHBL    SiB    tiBOBQB    Stdeshau,  R.E.,   C-.C.M.G.,    F.R.S., 

]()1    Onslow  Squiire,  S.W. 
fCLisKB,  Hbkkt,  J. p.,  Canwnn.  Hall,  Hampatead,  N.W. 
(/UBKE,  ('iilokclSibMaueRAl  J.iR.A,,  K.C.M.O.,  SLMarka,  d^ndalkiMf 

Co.  ViMin. 
tCiAfiKB,  SnticuAN  C.  Messrs.  J.  Morrison  ^  Co,,  S  Fftiohureh  Street,  E.C, 
CtARtfii,  Wi.li.iam:  J".  T.,  WadAin'st  Cc^ile,  Stist/x. 

fCLiitxsDKi  J. Stswabi,  t/if  l^tssTLFiaiKry, Isiesi'i'  Ce., Brisbane,  Quemslani, 
fCLilTON,  BEOWii,!)  B,B..  B8  BkhnjingaU  Street,  E.C. 
CLtcAVEK,  WiLttAM,  StiUaril  Coomhe,  K\«ggton-o)i -Thames. 
CLBOHOHn,  EoBBET  C,  14  St.  Marif  A-ie,  E.C. 
Ci-MCH,  Fredbeick,  M.I.M.E.,  102  Softer  Gale,  Cicslerficid. 
CiOuaHKH.THOMAHR..  ■'  Toroitlo  Gloire;'  225  Stranii,  W.C. 
tCoiTBa,  Majob  Edwabd  F.,  M.P.,  ^9  Greshani  Strut,  E.C. 
CoATHs,  JoeupH,  fl   Af/trt  ^fif!lei<■ns,  Croucli  Uill,  .V.,*  and  "l>  (fttten 

Victoria  fitrect,  E.C. 
Cobb,  Altkbd  B.,  52  Pmn  Eoad  Villain  Eollomay,  N. 
Cobb,  E.  Powys,  3y'Va,  Brecon. 

CocHBAne,  HoK.TaaaAsHi,  M.P.,  Cmu/oriiPriDrjf,  Springfield,  Fife,  X,S. 
CacKurBS,  Hon,  Sir  Jubn  A.,  OLD.,  K,C.M.G.,  10  GalesloixHoad.  U'pptr 

N&rvio»d,  S.E. 
CocBXAv,  TiMOTBY  A„  I.Sj.O,  {dgtnt-GttKroi  for  Sevi  St/vih   Waltt), 

ISft  Gannon  Sirctt.  E.G. 
fCoHjM,  Chables  Walst,  11  Syde  Fork  Terraee,  W. 
tCoHE^•,  Nathawiel  L.,  11  II)jdt  Park  Tiftau,  W. ;  a«i  Bo«««i  Oak, 

Englcjidi  Green,  Sumy. 
CuLEBEOiJS,  Albirt  B.,  Alfkrilmm  Lndge,  Kadhtt,  ffe.rh. 
CcLEB,  William  E.  E..  I  Adelaide  Baildinga.  Lendim  Bridge,  E.C, 

CoTiAItlf,  John  C,  10  GroSt-mor  S/rcef,  W. 

^CoLLEY,  Tub  'Vsn,  Ahcudkal-om  Thosias,  Slopitou  Hecton/,  Sui/ht/, 
CoiMBn,  Kev.  Henbv  N.j  M.A.,  TAe  Viearagf,  Fksl  Fiiiehiey,  Si. 

tCoixoM,      Ebv.      Hugh      EoiBFHT,    M.E.I.A,,     F,8.8,,    I^yM     Vicsrtsgt, 

Tonhridge,  Kent. 
Co  LUER,  Joseph  G.,C.M.G.,  29  Eldon  Road.  ff. 
Cqlomb,  Et.  Hok.  Sra  John  C.  R,  K.C.M.G.,  Ilromjiiititui,  Kna^rutre, 

C-P.  Krrri/,  Irelaml;  75  Bdgravt  Esad,  S.W,;  and  Varilon  OuSf 

Pail  Mall,  S.W. 
CotQUuoTN,  Abciiiiialii  E.,  2ri  Beiiford  Gardens,  KensingtB%,  W. 
CoWPTOy,  Geobge  W".,  -1  Cltnela-ad  Eoad,.  Ealirig,  W. 
CoifyAVttHT,  FiBLD  AIarsiiai.  H.E.U.  thb  Dusk  of,  K.G.,  G-.C.MiG. 

Clarencf.  House,  SI.  Jajiits'n,  S.W, ;  am!.  BagxhnI,  Park,  Svmj/. 
CoKKOH.  Edwin  C,  Holmhiirst,  Sherltronk  AKeniie,  MexKetl.  l'aTh,Glei- 

goui ;  anA  Belire  &/ale  and  Produce.  Co.,  37  Ali^titi  Friirrf,  E,C. 

CoiriifaAJiG,  Ket.  Wm,  Jabirb,  M,A,,  CamMd^i  ffoiue,  131    Camfvrmil 

S:<nid.  S.B. 
CouDH,  J,  Chablbs,  O.E.,  19  FrtflaTid  Bead,  Ealing,  W. 
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tCooDB,  M.  P.,  ejo  Messrs.  A,  Saott  ^  Co.,  Rangoon,  Surrha. 

CoOKH,  Silt  CtHUKNT  KiNLOCK,  B.A.,  LL.U.,  3  Mount  Strtet,  W. 

fCooKB,  Hbmrt  M.,  12  Friday  Street,  E.G. 

Cookb-Taylob,  Riohabd  Whatbley,  F.8.S.,  F.R.Hiat.S.,  3  HarleyHouie, 

Marylehone  Road,  N.  W. 
CuoPBB,  Rbv.  Chablhs  J.,  20  Hertford  Street,  Cambridge. 
CooFBB,  Richard  A.,  Ashlyns  Hall,  Berlehamtled, 
CuoPBB,  RoBBBT  Elliott,  C.E.,  61    Lanoasler    Gate,    W.;   and  8   Tfa 

Sanctuary,  Westminster,  8.W, 
CooFBB,  Wii,i,iAi[  C„  WhiilUbury  Lodge,  Tovxestir, 
CoRDiKO,  Gbobox,  304  Camden  Road,  N.W. 
Comoin,  Stdhbt  H.,  58  Carton  Street,  W,;  and  DeKaehire  Club,  St. 

Jam£s's  Street,  3.W. 
CauKTHOPB,  William  T.,  National  Club,  1  Whitehall  Gardens,  8.W. 
fCorrra,  William  Scott,  Miynasivry  Close,  St.  Albans ;  and  2  Silliter 

Avenue,  E,C. 
CowBY,  W.  R.,  44  Compayne  Gardens,  Hampstead,  S.W. 
CoviG,  Archibald,  iarrs,  Cardrose,  N.B, 

CowiB,  Qbobqb,  11  Cottr(field  Road,  S.W. ;  and  113  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Cos,  Aubbd  W.,  30  St.  James's  Place,  S.W. 
Cos,  Frank  L.,  1 18  Timpi*  Chambers,  E.C. 
Cox,  Gbobqb  CdBLiNQ,  Burnbrat,  College  Road,  Ripon. 
fCoxHBAD,  CoLOMBL  J.  A.,  R.A.,  C.B.,  Rawal  Pindi,  India, 
CoxwELL,  CKAKias  F.,  MJ>.,  4  A^n  Park,  West  DuluHch,  S.E. 
Crambboox,  RieHT  Hok.  the  Eabi.  of,  G-.CS.I.,  Hemsled  Pari,  Cran- 

brook, 
t Crawlby-BobtSt,  Am^onX  P.,  BirckgroVe,  Crotstoood,  Aberystieytk;  and 

Grimlal  Club,  Hanover  Sguare,  W. 
OBEAaH.CKABLBHVANDBLEDB,  C.JS,Q,,S2  Charllon  Road,Blackheaih,S,E. 
CR&aSBr,  Grorob  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  Oak  Manor,  Tonbridge, 
Cbbw,  JosiAH,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
CsicETOK,  RoBBBT,  The  Mardens,  Caierkain  Valley. 
CarrcHstiL,  J.TaouBBiDGB,  105  Sodenhisrat  Road,  Claphain  I'ark,  8.W. 
Cbookshamx,  Edoae  M.,  J.P.,  Saint  Hill,  East  Grinslead, 
Gross,  Ahdbbw  L.,  19  Murrayjield  Avenue,  Murray/Uld,  Edinburgh, 
Ckow,  Jaurs  N.  Harvbi,  M.B,,  CM.,  Jrdrishaig,  Argyleskire. 
CuFFjWiLUAiiSYMes,  34  Lambolle  Jioad,  SampeteadjN.W, 
CuLTBR,  Robert,  34  Newark  Street,  Stepney,  E. 
CuNiitoEAU,  Grarviu-b  C,  37  Craven  Sill  Gardens,  W. 
CcNLiPFB,  Wk.  Gill,  c/o  Natal  Bank,  18  St.  Swiihin's  Lane,  E.C. 
CuNKiNQHAU,  Akdrew,  15  Bramhom  Gardens,  3.W. 
CuRLiNO,  Ret.  Joseph  J.,  M.A.  (late  Lieut.  R.E.),  Denholme,  Datcket, 

Windsor. 
tCoRLiNO,  BoBBST  SujOrtR,  92  Mount  Street,  W. 
CcBBiE,  Sir  Domald,  G.C.M.G.,  4  Hyde  Park  Place,  W. 
■fCtFBTis,  Spemcbb  H.,  24  Longridge  Road,  Earl's  Court,  S.  W, 
*CvRZoK  OF  Kedlestok,  Rt.  Hok.  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.B.,  1   Carlton 

House  Terrace,  S.W. 
CusACK-SaiTH,  SiE  Dbbbt,   K.G.M.G,,    Sedlands,   Maidenhead    Court, 

Maidenhead;  and  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piceadilly,  W, 
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190o     CnsrANCB,  VicB-ABSiiHiL  Sra  RMijfiLD  N.,  K.CM.G.,  C.V.O,,  42  IfiTlf 
ia97     OEAJumLuw,  Cxeja,  103  Skim  Square,  S.W. 


IB84     Daltok,  Eiv,  CiNOH  JoHM  NEiLK,  M.A.,  C.V.O..  C.M.G.,  Tie  Ctoislert, 

183B  D'Ajiiico,  Cahmeib  D.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.a,  34  Brumvick  Square,  H'.C, 

18fl4  Dakoaji,  D.  R.,  Halklictm,  Inner  Park  Eoai,  Wimhlfdoii  Common,  S.W. 

1880  Damqab,  F.  H.,  Lyndhurtt,  Ckvelani  Jta^ad, Ealing,  W. 

1803  t  LtaKOEJiTiBLn,  James. 

1883  Dahirli,  Colonto.  James  Lkoeyt,  United  Seroice  Club,  Pail  Mall,  8.  (K 
1900  Dabpsshieb,  Ebwabd,  Stondeigk,  liedwartime    Roai-,    Upjxr   Notwood, 

S.E. 
1B81     Dahby,  H.  J,  B.,  CBniervative  Club,  St.  James'!  Sirttl,  B.W. 
1SS7     UAacv,  WiLttAu  JisoXf  43  Groswnw  Square,  W.  ;  and  Slanmore  Bail, 

Stanmore. 
ISSfl     Dakiby,  CECit,W„I,S*0.,Jt.  Inst.C.R,.  0  VicCuHii  SCreni,  5,11'. 
1B97     Darmlbv,  Eiqht  Hum,  ■ma  Kiiii  of,  Cobham  Hall,  Graveieai. 
IDO'2     Daclnbv, HoHAOB, iiwiiw  Joitii!,  Wi[f"r'l.  Lant,  W.  JlririgfoTdjNetHnghatn. 
IBO't      Daviud&w,  LtJifiioirBHB  Fi,  York  Villa,,  CwUm,  A'.fi. 
1589      iD'AviUDOa-GrULUSMir,  OaiiONii  E.,  So-merhill,  Tanbridge,  Kent. 

1884  Davu,  Chables  Pbbct,  23  iMumdm  Street,  S.W.;  and  Comaermiiee  Club, 

SI,  JoHita'j  Slrtei,  S,W. 

I'flOl      DAvia,  Ebab-Ahmibal  K  H.  M.,  O.M.G.,  Sathrdmond,  Amherat  RoaiT, 

BuAiU-oii-Sea;  and  Nanal  and  Military  Clwb,  Piccadiliy,  W. 
ISA?     tDATiuir,  Eu^tAhd  H.,  ao  EnnisJiiOTi  GardeM^  S.W, 
1878     |D*vsoii,  SiB  Hbkbt  X.,  20  Enninm^e  Qardr-w,  S.  JV. 
I860     Datsos,  James  W.,  42  Laimdowfie  Crttcent,  Sotting  HiU,  W. 
inns     Daw,  J"&knW.,  WalrediFon  .Vanni;  TaeUtxk,  Deison. 
H)04      fDxwKs,  HutSttv  UiLFoitn,  Hi  fenr'Sofvi  Sir™;,  E.C. 
ItiO-l      Dawbs,  William  C,  Mount  Ephraim,  FaiKTs/mm,  I^en.i, 
13S-1      I  DAWaciN,  Joiia  BvoEBE,  r.E.G.8..  4  JViri:  Ptoee,  St.  Jauitt's,  8.  Fi* 
18KS      fDiwsiiN,  RAtmjNE,  M.A„";W.D.,  'S:>  Lansdau-ne  Cresceiit,  Kolting  Hill,W. 
1'902     Dbamu,  HsiiUiNS  1'.  W.,M.A.,1''.8.A.,  Qowcr  l^Age,  Wtndiot; 
1191      fDiCMSfiHAM,  EfU{E3T  R.,  17  Mdhim/  lioad,  Kaneingtan,  W. 
1AH3     Dbbbnham,  Tjunk,  F.5.S.,  1  Fity'ofm'a  Ai'enue,  N.W. 
1880     iVE  Collar,  Hhmbk  A.,  K.C.,  2+  PJiiaee  Gardens  7hrari,  W. 
IBST     Dbbd,  Wjlthh,  0,E.,  JSttrfetyA  isAs  GiJfcje,  Ualhontugh,  Kingsiri^ge, 

Di:von. 
IBilB     »'Egtille,  HowARn  H..  2  iir.  Jnhnaon't  Sitildi-ni/s,  TstiLple,  E.C. 
18BI     Delmkoh,  Eb-waud  T.,  1?  S/.  fffJew"*  Flaei^,  E.C. 

IDOfi  "Dh  Matiuh,  Ebcjae  Glt,  3fl  Lamiiauin  Hand,  Lee,  S.E. 
I'JOd     Ue  Nokuwall,  CiiAELKS  F.,  2  OhaermK/rg  Gardens,  W, ;  awd  j*.  £.  G. 

ElcQtrieol  Co.  nj South  ji^fric-a,  124  Ckarinff  Cress  Hoad,  W.C. 
ISBfi     fDasT,  Sin  Aipkud,  K.C.M.Q,,  Seigrave  Maiieioiu,  3.W.i  ntti  Ravent- 

viorCk,  Eaetfjourne, 

3994  Dei'rsi:,  Charles  FrvitEr, 

1 884  3>B  SATQii,  Hbnht,  Hartfield,  Maluku  Wdts  ;  and  Rtfsroi  Club,  S.  W. 

166S  If'EaiSBOB,  J,  0,  Eg  Eliiffitld,  Siil,  Smthampton. 


BosideTit  Fellovis, 
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1870 

1302 
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1889 
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1S94 

1B94 
19US 
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1389 
1800 
1901 

18SS 
1902 
1S94 
1904 
1879 
1889 
ia9fi 
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1S85 
1S73 

18^6 

im 

1884 
18S« 
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fDa  ViixtKHa,  .Ticoa  N,,  Bd  Air,  Aocnae  Ruad,  Setienoata. 

Dbvitt,  Thomab  Laitk,  12  Feiieharch.  Biiiidinse,  E.C. 

Devohsitirk,  His  Ghaob  thu  Dckb  op,  K.G.,  Ifevoit»kire  HoVJtt,  78  Pieea-- 

duty,  W. 
EKwaBfar,  Fhedshick,  3fi  Ncwgnte  Street,  E.C, 

DidtiNsoji-,  JiMM  W.,  Qtieendtuid  Nadonal  Bank,  %  Priacea  Street,  E.C 
I>iCKsaK,  RjiTNTS  W.,  2il  Canihid^e  Itoad,  Hoiv,  Su^ne.v. 
EiBKSffl,  rBBDiKAKif,  Sbi  SaliAuTif  Hume,  Lvitd-jn  Wail,  E.C. 
DiLLO.v,  CuUMiC  Ckohlv,  80  Colsnan  SCreel,  E.-C, 
DoBttRE,  Haeiht  Hakeet,  6  Tfiken/ioase  Yard,  E.C. 
DoBSiiN,  Hon.  Alfred,  C,M,G.  {At/ent-CmeraC  fur  Tasmania),  S  Victoria. 

Sireet,  3.  IV. 

DOBSOH,  "WlLLlilt  H,, 

BoNifK,  WiLLti-tt,  18  Wood  Street,  K.C. 

DuoiETTE,  tiKo^ns  P„   9  St.  MUdred't  Co^ft,  Poollry,  E.C. 

'Dvvai.Aa,  Ai-EiLisosji,,  S3  Si.  Uark's  Road,  W. 

Co-DoiAB,  JoHH  A.,  Watenide,  Keir,  TfrnrnhUl,  N.B. 

1>UDUUS,  Hiii  Abtmce  PKat:v,  Bakt.,  6  Gle-)idawer  Place,  S.  W. 

DocoLAg,  pKofEa;jiJH  Rijubht  LixoTiis,  11. A„  ]m  I'iacaJilly,  W, 

IlowLLNOi  JciaBPH,  Hidgemiod  Hotiee.  Uu^irl,  Busier. 

DiAOB,  Okoffket,  United  UmveriUy  Gtub,  Pall  MaU  East,  S.JF. 

Dbitsok,  WAiTRH  B.  H.,  DanisMU,  Slevmage. 

DuTSPAtR,    Gbobab   H.,    f/')   Au^tralia-n   Morfgngt    Cu.,    13   Leaiicnliall 

SCrtel,  E.C. 
tI)cciE,HiaaTHoM.TttttEABtop,G.C.V.O.,  rofiworf*  Cou.ri,Fn^i,Glot. 

DucKtRS,  TaoMia  E,   'i  Hotchn-k  liotid,  Orinn,  JJirLcali^ad, 

fDuDLEY,  KionT  Hum-,  thb  Earl  of,  Q.C.V.O.,  7  CariiDt  GardenSi  S.W. 

lianiis,  W,,  360   Upp^  Richmond  Road,  Fafnoif,  S.lf. 

SuNCAH,  Capi'aim  ALExANDicft,  1  DovjiiU  Tii-TMf,  Cfait,  Fife,  N.E, 

DuMCAN,  JoHjf  3.,  Hatal  Eatik,  18  St,  &jiilhin't  Lane,  E.C, 

fDwiscAM,  Hoiiierr,  M.P,,  WTiUeJktd,  Gomn,  N.B. 

DirseAN,  Wm.  H.  Cthkviilh,  Oriental  Clitf;  Hanover  Sjvare,  W. 

DTTNiiig,    Tub    Vem.    Auchijbacox    OHABi.Ka    L.,    M.A.,      CharminaleT 

Vicarage,  Ihrehtal^r. 
DCMTONAJ-D,  Maioh-Gemebai.  thb  Eabl  oe,  C.V,0.,  C.B.,  3+  Portman 

Square,  W. 
fDoKBit,,  OwBH  B.,  GarboUisham  Manor,  East  HarUng,  Nurfitti ;  and 

Junior  OarUon  Club,  Fall  Mall.  SJV. 
DuNif,  Sir  WiiLiiM,  Babt,  BrJ)ad  Strert  Avtnite,  RC. 

tDUNK- VaeMkh,'  H.  W.,  5  Spn'ngjiftd  Plais^  LartiJowil,  J!alk, 
■fDoMBATBM,  RiOHT  HoM.  TUB  ElltL  OK.K.P.,  C.M.Q.,   lit  CvntKIHgftt  PUkB, 

)¥.;  Senrj/  Hotist.Fntnty  Vaie.  S.W.:  ani  CarUan  Ciub,  S.W. 
DuBEANT,  Wh.   Howard,   Ellerif   Court,   Beuliih    HilL,   S.E.;  and  26 

aim^  Sirffi,  E.C, 
fDiiKLAciiBH,  jVlfhbii  F-i  Croubff,  Waldtgraee  Fcri,  Twkkeriham, 
fDoTTuM,  Fbank  M.,  71   Laneailer  Gale,  W.;  and  Canasrvative  Gab, 

St.  James's  fizt^iff,  S,  W. 
DuTTOH,  Fkeubiucic,  112   Grfufutm  Flause^  Old  Broed  ^trtsl,  E.C;  cmd 

Birch  HaU,  Win-die.Hham,  Surrey. 
Dtiib,  CoAULBa,  31  The  Drive,  Hoee,  Stmex. 


Royal  Colonial  Insttttite. 
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Tear  ol 
£leotloDi 
1BS7     BvEB,  Pkisdkrick,  Tie  PeiUluuJb,  Pari  Bill  Bond,  Crcijdvn  i  and  17 

AldetmanbuTy,  E.C. 
18S0     IDtbr,  JoHKi>M,f/uAfes»fj.^.fl'.  WAeel/r  4' Cv.,  Temiik  Chamhers.E.C. 

1902       Dtuock,  William,  \\  Kci^V'Iftiin  Cdurl  Plifcf,  JF. 


1905 
189^ 

1895 

1886 
189-1 

isar 

19114 
ISflO 

1676 

1906 
1882 
1882 
18BS 

igoa 

1903 
18S9 
19U2 

isgs 
1S71 

1SS6 
ISSfi 
191)4 
1SS5 
189S 


1S98 
1SS3 
1899 
188S 
1889 
ISOI) 
188a 
1895 
1879 
1090 
1893 
1&91 


EABvsKiiw,  Hbnht,  TanitHhn,  Pari-  Hill  Hoad,  Shoftlands,  Kmt. 
Eaton,  IIunuv  F,,  lif»    Partiainsni   Hill   Ulaiuwitf,  LisimJiii  O^artlens, 

N.W. 
EoKBBSLBr.  Jakes  C,  M.A.,   AshfielA.  JVii/aji ;   CaTltan  Manor,  YeadoH, 

Liida;  and  United  Uaiii^siiff  Clal>,  Pall  Mall  Ea»t,  S,W. 
tEcitSTKiH,  Fbbubbicr,  is  Pari  Lane,  W, 
Ede,  N.  J.,  Odk/iiimi,  Ni^tieif.  Hovts, 
fEDWABBES,  T,  DvRH,  5   Hjdf   Parjc    Gale,  S.W. ;  and  Prinfcnash  Park, 

Painswici,  Slroitd. 

EnWiitin),  Hahhs  Woodwabd,  Slapklon,  Sracklty  Soad,  Beckenham. 
EnwAHDS,  LiKCT.-G-EMKaAL  Sis  J.  Bbtam,  K.O.M.Q.,  C.B.,  9  WiVtmhaw, 

Place,  S.  W. 
f  Edwasub,  S, 

E(iHnT(is,  FaiiFEssDH  HooH  EL,  1*  Si.  Oilai\  Osford.. 
fEuJHB,  Fredbkidk,  21  CJeve/irud  Gardenst,  Sifde  Parh,  W. 
JEtDRB,  Wm.  Gbobob,  7  St.  Hfleii'^  Place,  E.G. 
ELttfi,   CoLONBc,  BoBBnT,   Hendhaiii  Barnes,    Saxmundham ;  mid  Army 

mdNavy  Clitb,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
fEiLiOT,  Major  K  H.  H.,  Wnifdee,  Hawiek,  A'./*. 
Ellis,  Hh.miy  Vabiihah,  IS  St.  Andrew's  MaMtam,  Dnrxt  Street,  W, 
Elwbll,  Wm,  EiiNEST,  Ha/furd  ffills,  Wtedon. 
Elwjjll.  Wilu.amH.  G.,  "A  Dnvmtide  Road.  Clifton,  Brislol. 
EsHtTT,  FBBBifttcK  W.,  22  Binh  Gram,  Ealing  Comsm/t,  W, 
Encileuabt,  Bib  J.  GAaoKBB  D.,  K.C.B,,  28  Curzen  Sirett,  W. 
tE>GLiSB,  {"ksderick  a.,  Addi'iigtvn  Park,  East  Cfoydon. 
Ebbsujb,  E,  C,  -2\  Great  Witiehesler  Slreff,  E.C. 
Eybrsoik,  Walteb  H„  c/c  Purvnict  Fifods,  Ltd.,  SI  Pcrcif  Street,  W. 
EwABT,  JoKN,  Messrs,  James  Mnrrimn  4'  Oo..  .1  Fmichuroh-  Stnet.  E.C. 
EvLBS,  Qbobgk  Lamcblot,  C.JI.G.,  M,Idb(.C.E„  12  Dean's  Yard,   Heat- 

iaiitslei;  S.  W. 


FAta&Aitis,  Andhew  D.,  64  Cannon-  Slrett,  E.C. 

FAirCldiiioH,  R.  a.,  2S  Kenii'ijfto»  FaftLCf-  Gordettt,  W. 

Faibf-ax,  CuABLKa  B„  Orieainl  Clith,  Hattoi-er  S<[tuire,  W, 

tFAiKfAS,  E.  Hoss,  Matqimrie,  Twtl'ridge  Welk. 

fFAUtPAS,  J.  Mackenkie,  Jwnhr  Cartfoii.  Club,  Pall  Malt,  S.  IF. 

■J-Fareiar,  SiTiHEv  H.,  4  Li-ndoK   Wall  IJaildinye,  E.C. 

Fawhb,  E.BT.  J.  A.,  c/ii  Messrs.  II.  Msadc-Kiiig  ^-  San,  Bristol, 

Feahssides,  Joun  Wm,,  4  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

Fell,  Arthvb,  ]V1,P..  4fi  OHWf»  Ficioria  SlTeet,  E.C. 

Fkmtun,  BtT.  Hebbubt  O,,  B.A„  Sfl  Ketolajtds  Pari;  i^^denham,  S,E, 

FEBQuacm,  A.  M.,  Fruffiiai  Uanse,  FrDgnal,  Hampeteai,  N.Wm 

Fbbousoh,  Josk  a,.  Green  Bank,  Tuatiridife  Welh, 


Beaident  FellowK. 
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tmsotissow,  KioHT  Hon.  Sib  Jambs,  BABT,,G.C,ai.,  K.C.BT.a..  C,I,E,. 

i\)  TkuHoe  Square,  S.W. ;  CarlCon  Club:  anil Kilkcr ran.  K.B, 
FpB*u?sq«,  CoLfl^pt.  JchiTH   A.,    St.   Philip's  Lodge,    Chtltmham;  and 

Janior  Carliaa  CM,  Pall  Mall,  SJV. 
Fkrnj-d,  Hunby  S.,  21  WoU  Exckangt,  E.G. 
FEBTfNO,  LiBUT.-CoLOKET.  Abtboe  H.,  CM.fl.,  D.S.O.,  Boil  Hall,  Addle- 

siuiiB,  SuTTty ;  and  Xaval  and  MHUari/  Clah,  Piccniiiitif,  W. 
FiFH,  His  Qback  thb  Di'KB  OF,  K.T.,  Q.C.V.O.,  15  Portmaa  Square,  H'. 
IisLAX,  Bt,  Hos.SibRoiikbt  B.,  K.C-.G.C.flr.G.,  31  PhUtimore  Garden/i, 

IK. 
FiBtSYEON,  DiwiBL,  F.L.Si,  E<!d/ern,  (fV'rf  Gnw,  H, 
FisLAisos,  Datid,  13  LeatfmAnU  Strtet,  E.C. 

I'lNiAYSOS,  JuHN,  p/o  Attg/o-^^piia-n  Baiti,  27  CtonaniJ  iat*«.  £.C. ' 
IFiizRehald,  William  W.  A.,  Carrigoraii,  Kmemafket-oix-Fevgui,  Clun, 

Irelandi  and  Carlio^a  dvb,  Pail  Mai/.,  S.iW 
FiBtiCAMB,  MoBBiN  L,  M.R,O.S.E.,  HI  A^blei/  Place.  Iloloria  Stret^l,  S.W. 
Flkgo,  Jamus   Mi5teii,  Fulrvieiu,  Btamnure;  and  3  Laurence  Poumtmy 

Bill,  K.C\ 
Thxmaa,  Sib  Fbakcis,  K.O.M.O,,  S  St/dtm^  IHote,  OvbUiw  Sguare,  S.W.,- 

avd  Orifulal  Club,  Hiiiiiiwr  Square,  W. 
rtBTCKKB,  Hentiy,  U  The  Paragoa,  BUu-kkecth,  S.E. 
FlimTf    JusEi-u,    C.M.G,,    SQecmnunl,   SmidcreUad    Road,  ',  Sandt^stead, 

Sfirrei/ ;  niid    The  Niger   Compttay,   Ltd,,   Surrey  Hovt(,   Victoria 

Emhankmmt,  W.C. 
Flowbr,  AiFUKD,  23  Sucklir'sbury,  E.C, 
Flux,  Wittiiji,  Watcrton,  CirenceBler. 

FofiD,  Stdnkt,  St.  Jo/im,  The  Avenue,  Kcw  Boad,  Richmond,  Sntrty. 
Fi>aoA.N,  Thomas  H.,  The  Ley,  NiM'lhvsleh. 

FoELOso,  Captaik  CHAstas  A-i  R.N.,  Oore  Vale,  Eiirmtorth,  H,inis, 
FoBSUAW,  OiiARi.Ba  F.,  M.l).,  F.R.S.L,,  Ballimore  House,  lirai/Jard. 
FoETESCTE,  Thb  Hon.  Dudlbt  F.,  9  HerCfird  Sl-reet,  Mayfair,  W. 
Foster,  Ahtuuh  L,,  Sandy,  Limpufittd,  Surre;g. 
FowLiR,  WiLLUu,  li  Coifiaaii  Street,  E.C. 

Fox,  Francis  Douglas,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  19  Kendngttm  Square,  IF. 
Fox,  Hknkt  Wiisos,  4  HaUdu  Street,  S.W. 
P[(AS-cis,  LiMiHL,  IDI  Gretham  ffoiae,  E.C. 
■j'FoASBB,  Jqbn  C^Braeknowe,  Dundee;  andMeem.  Siefhett,  Frattr  ^'  Air, 

C5  Londuis  ItW,  A'.C- 
■f  Fbaskr,  "Wk-LUbt  M.,  GTOivmior  Hf-vse,  Guwirrshimi,  W. 
FaBEMAM,  RE>;iM*T,n  F.  Libe,  (13  EtUafjelii  Street,  Ealvn  Square,  S.U'. 
jFkbmatiTlk,,  AnsciBAfc  thb   Hum.  Sir    Edmuhd    R,  0,C.B.,  G.M,0-, 

44  Lower  Sloaae  Street,  S.  (F. 
FKEitE,  THETn>f.  Aii^JUDKico.sHudttCaRHiB,  Leighttrton  Reetori/,  Wnilon- 

vndfT.Ed;/c.  Gioi. 
Fbibulaendeh,  TValokmaRi  ifi  Mark  La-ae-,E.C,;  and  Junior  CouatilniioHB  I 

CM.  PiecadiUp.  tV. 
FoLLBB,  Sib  Thomab  E.,  li.C.Ml.G.  (^Ageal-Gtntt'al  for  Copt  of  Good 

Hopf),  100  ri>.-loria  Siretf,  S.W. 
FCLLBB,  W.  W.,  2t  Bitrlingioa  Road,  Haj/ewatfr.  IF. 
FnLTQH-,  JoBN,  26  Upper  Philifmort  Gardem,  Keaemgton,  W. 


378  Boyal  OoUmial  I-ristittde,  ^^^^M 

Jileoliou.  ^^™ 

1BB8  I  Galbbaitb,  Jtrai*  H„  32  rictorin  Street,  8.W. 
1S85     Oam«,  Jakes  An.wAnii,  Yeeda  Crrange,    tVeni,  New  Barttel,  ttcrU;    bmj 

3  Easlclmap,  B.C. 
1889      OahhiiiQb,  KEHat,  StandardSAn^lt  o/Souih  A/rieo,  XaClimenVtLane.E.O. 
1302     Qabdinkb,  EnwAKn  B,,  4b  BicJie'iihall  Hftcmii/iia,  Pariman  Si/aare,  W. 
1870     fQAHOMEH.  STEWiRT,  GeoTgefoTEii,  Briiisk  Guiana. 
IBflt     Gahvettt,  WiLtiiM  J.,  c/o  ■"  MslbfutTite  Age  "  O^ee.  ISO  FItct  Slreet.  S.C. 

1884  Oaubick,  8itt  JAmJia  I'siiKCia,  K.CM.G,,  1 2  I'iiper  TiiiHtmurs  GSn».,  W, 
180u     GflEiBcauN,  W.  llKHBBftT,  F-R-O.^.j  46  Alfiany  ^amiom,  Altisrt  Eridg^e 

Road,  8.W. 
1891      Gatiy,  Silt  STEPfttjf  £1.,  45  (Mshm  Gardens,  &.W. 
18&1      Qii,mm,'iiA\io,£ank  of  iTtJit  Simth  Watca,  B4  Old  Broad  Str«l,E.C. 
1002      (Jkobuk,  Majo"k  F,  Nbuoit,  Lovel!  Hmuc,  Crnwle}f ;  niid  Janinr  AthtnawK 

Cinb,  Picmd'dfi/,  W. 

1901  QiBitHttii,  Uiu^i,  Porilattd  Heme.  73  Biuiugkali  Street,  E,C. 

1902  OiuBiHna,  Mijok  Hbnri  Cori^m'ali,  C,  Junior    ITniied  Strviae  tSub, 

Charles  Sfrert.  S.  IF, 

1B05  faiBBOxfl,  Wii.t,iAM  PiKB,  J. P.,  RiiUoit  House,  DudUy. 

1891  GiMoif,  Fka^ic  Wm,,  8  Fiashunj  SqiKtre,  E.G. 

1882  tQifFKM,  Sir  Eobert,  K.C.B.,  RR.S,,  Chanel osliarn,  Haywirds  Heath. 

161)8  GicjEKBT,  Alfhih),  Jfttfuiriii/i-iMWifliinjio/^iM/rtr/asia,  iLuChhicn/,  E.C, 

1809  t&llHijBtaCiSJ,  CBAntES,  16  Glouccili-r  iVir,lk,  KeHiin^l^n,  W. 

1886  fOiLCSBiBT,  WlUJAU,  cjo  Siaftdtcnt  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10   Cl«f,tfi\i'i 

LaKc,  iS.C. 

1882  t&ti-CHfiisT,  William  Oswalb,  200  QaeeWi  Gate,  S.  W. 
11)02     OiLFiLiAw,  Samuh,,  3  BiUilT  Av^ifie,  F..C. 

1887  aiLiJiiTOBBS,  JAMBa,  41  Tooljuj  Slreei,  S.E, 

1903  GiLLESvcB,  William,  23  Crictelied  Friart,  E.C. 
1891      QiLLiso,  Henjiy  E.,  13  Ravetuetcft  Pari:,  Bamel. 

191)3     QiMflUBHO,  Israel,  8i  Creonemfl  Gardem,  Hamjiiiiead,  S,W. 

1903      GiuDLnaTOME,  IfsLioH,  e(o  Meters.  H.  Cfiaplin  ^-  &>.,  ii  PruiihuTek  Si.,  E.G. 

1888  QiEDWOOD,  Jons,  J.P,,  128  Oakvund  Court,  W. 

1883  QlahpielIi,  Q-Bohoe,  Hale  End,  WooJford,  Esufx, 
IM'J     QiASTiWB,  EioHT  HoM,  LoRDj  The  Gram/e,  Swansea. 

lasa  Gcisauw,  Et.  Hon.  Thk  Earl  og,  G.C.M.G.,  Kellmme,  Fairlit.  KB. 

1883  Oi^HBfR,  liiRiw  How.  Lonn,  13D,  Picaadilly,  W. 

1B02  OoAd,  8aiuui;L,  36  VK'atoge  liuad,  HatCinge, 

1885  floDBY,  MicHAKi,  J.j  c/o  Unv'tt  Batik  ufAaelralia,  1 1  Corrtlill,  E.  C, 
1888  -fO-cDPttBy,  Raymosd,  F.R.O.S.,  F.B.A.S.    {^late  of  Ceyha),  7Q  OtmAiU^ 

E.C. 
J88i      QoBSAL,  CiPTAiM  William,  K.E.,  fVooiton  BoMcil  S.O.,  WUi*. 
1894      Ooiisow,  Edjidsb  P.,  Cattlewaul,  Shooler's  Hilt,  Ktnt. 
1860      QanijciN,  GEonoe  R.,  Keiutis^lon  Piiiace  Mannotis,  Kensi^^ton,  W. 
IBflO      OoLDi?!,  Ri'JHT  Hi^N-.  SiriGtouuH  T,,  K.C-M.G,,  Xapal  and  Military  dab 

Piscadiliy,  Tf".  ' 

1891      GoLIiMASN,  C,  SvDNEV,  34  Qu.een  Atme'i  Gate.  S.fV. 
1880     GoLiHfiv,  SiB  John  T.,  J. P.,  MmUs  Perk,  Corsliam,  Wiltt. 
igaS     Oi>!.i>KTKO,A.  It.,  Tmiifwl  t'humhfr  of  3fine».  20i  SviU'ji'-n/  Hotut,  E.C. 
1682     GxjLUBwoKTHV,  DfLuoa'QBHBBAL  Waltbb  T.,  Yaldham  Manor,  ifrctliamj 

Koit. 
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Ileotlon. 
1874     GooDLiFFE,  JoHif,  Eisex  Vitvi,  Coiner/  Hatch  Lane,  Muswtll  Hill,  N. 
188S     OoosiUN,  Sib  Willuu  Muau,  K.C.,  Clavadel,  Pit  Farm  Soad,   Guild- 
ford. 
1893     QooDSiR,  asoROB,  Meter*.  W.  Weddel  ^  Co.,  16  SI.  Hden'i  Place,  E.  C. 

1890  tGoBDOM,  Cbables  O.,  A.M.Iast.C.B.,    Chatnttl    Cottage,   Soulhrepps, 

Noneich. 

1885  fOoKDOK,  Geobob  W.,  7%«  Brewery,  Caledonian  lioad,  A'. 

1904  t*5oBiKm,  Jomr  "ft'ii.LiiM,       Kijiff'^  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.C. 
1893      tGoEOOK,  JoBK  WiLTos,  B  NewSroad  Street,  KC. 

1868     GoscHBK,  BiOHT  Hon.  ViacocNr,  Seacoa:  Heath,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 
18B2     GOTC,  William,    Z  Rood  Lane,  E.C. 

1886  ■t<5ow-"'fl,  LoTjis  r.,     Cre^eid  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

1888     GaAHAar,  Fbkdbbick,.C.B.,  Colmtial  Officf,  Dotoniiig  Street,  8.W. 
1868      GfiAifj,  "WiixfAM,  Lancaster  Hovss,  BsekcnJuJM,  Kent. 

1886  tSRAHT,  CAaDBOaa,  Brunttfiuld,  Deehftikam,  Kent. . 
1884     Geakt,  Hcnkt  Sifdaei/  Hyrst,  Chichester  Soad,  Croydon. 

1903     GftANT,  "William  Tahtbh,  BUnheim  Gluh,  12  St.  Jantea'a  Square,  S.  W. 

1905  Gravbs,  David Stdwot, HadiwT  ILrmsf,  Hechiikdm. 

1880  Gkat,  AMBJioajt  G.  VTitKTWoaTH,  3    Great  St.  Helen'*,  E.C. 

1891  Gray,  Behjahih  G.,  4  In^>a■ntla  Gardean,  Kensington,  W, 

1881  QaAT.RoBKBT  J.,  27  MiUon  Sttttr,  E.C. 

1898     t^BAT,  RoDBBT  Kayk,  MJiiBt.C.E    Leesness  Park,  Abbey  Wood,  Kent. 
1888     Qkbhn,  Maj08-Gbm.  Sib  Hbnri,    K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  93  Belgrave  Road, 
fi.W. 

1881  tG^KBN,  MoETOM,  J.P,,  322  ioop  Street,  Maritxburg,  Natal. 

1902  Qebrnrb,  Charles  E.,  Si.  Mtlrff'l  Square,  Birmingham. 
1901     GttKio,  HsNEt  R,  W.,  S^wie,  J%tH.  ^.B. 

1900     OoRfFKLL,  LtBtfT-GEHKEAL  Kt.  Hon.  Lobd,  G.O.B,,  G,C.M.G.,  Royai 

Hotpital,  Dublin. 
1905     Gbbmfbll,  K.  N.,  2  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

1883  OBKawBLt,  Rbt  Williau  H.  P.,  TS.X,,  Dodington  Rectory,  near  Bridg- 

viater,  Sitmrrut. 

1882  QRBTTon,  Lleut.-Cdjjdhkl  Gbobdb  Lb  M.,  49  Drayton  Gardes,  Sonth 

KenfiigtoH,  8.W, 
1880     tQRBT,  H.E.  Bt,  HoiT.  Eabl,   G.C.M.Q.,    Government  Houte,    Ottawa, 
Canada, 

1884  Gbibblb,  Gbobqb  J.,  22  St.  Pavl'e  Churchyard,  E.C. 
1897     Gbibtb,  XoBKAif  TV.,  Ciyihhjh,  GrM-inl/ridgf,  Sussex. 

1S76      Gbcsttth,  W.  BovJIbb,  4  Bramham  Gardens.  Wetherbg  Road,  8.W, 

1903  Gbiffith,  W.  L.,  Cannda  Gunrrniiicnt  OJicr,  17  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1887  t^BiFFiTHS,  WiLUAH,  Oldwdl,  Penylan,  Cardiff. 

1885  Gbimuntoh,  Sib  Joeh  J.,  Rote  Hill,  Middle  Wallop,  Stockbridge,  Hants. 
1879     GoiLLBMARD,  AarHDB  G.,  Mtkti-1»,  Kent. 

1892  Ouix,  Sib  Wu-liaw  Camekds,  Babt.,  10  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 
1878     GoTHiUE,  CaiBLBS,  clo  London  Bank  of  Australia,  Melltourne,  Victoria, 

1886  ^QyrvLiAJM,  Kht.  S.  Thokk,  Ha-^ytm  Puyle  Rectory,  Oxford, 
188i5     Owtit,Waltkr  J.,22Biterf  Street,  E.C. 

1887  GwTTHBB,  J.  HowAXD,  13  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

1891     fHAOGABD,  EawAUD,  6  Porchesttr  Place,  Oxford  Square,  W. 
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188S  HSIHB3,  FiELD-MiwiHAt  Sm  F.  Pxvl,  G.CB.,  GX.S.I.,  C.I.E.,   UvUed 

ikrt^f  CM,  I'all  Mai',  S.W. 

1897  HatcttoWf  Jambs,  !i  Noorgate  Slreel  IliiMiiiijs ,  £,  C.                                     J 

1870  I  HiLiBDHTOB,  Er.  Hon.  Liied,  R.C.B.,  67  Lowndes  Square,  S.  W.                  ^ 

1899  HAtLCiiAT,  John, 6  IluUaitd Park,  W,-,  and  Chii;kliiieJiniue,neatSalitbury- 

1883  ,  HAI.SWB1L,  Hugh  B.,  J, P.,  it  Kensington  Gnfe,  Hyds  I'arfi,  fT. 
Ifl<l6  I  HsHHLiNO,  William  U.  A.,  Fc-rea!  Hoitse,  Qiieen'i  Ilvad,  Ecadiny. 

1800     HA»riLTi>K,    (Jai'Tain  Jamh3   oh  Covhcv,   R.N.,   82    SfnUhwark  Bridge 

Scat/.  S.E. 
1902     HAMtLTU!!.  Fkedsrjck  H.,  LO  AkiUh,  Friars,  B.C. 
18B5     tliAMiLToit,  Jams  G-.,  c/"  Pw«(  0^«,  Ca^je  ro«fff,  Cnpj  Cclony. 
IfiS3      HauilTom,  Johk  Jambh,  1  Barktton   Gardens,  EaH's    Court,  B,W.;  Stti 

17  Sl.ffeltn'i  Place,  E.C. 
189*     HAnrFDEN,  Kr,  Hon.  TiscouMT,  O.C.M.a.,  5  Croivenor  Gordem,  S.tt'. ; 

flfuf  TAo  flrto,  H'dv'^i,  ifiTls. 
1889      Hanham-,  3ik  Jcjhn  A.,  BAnr.,  S/.  Sti^heti't  Club,  Weaf-minattr,  S.W.  j 

1S84      Hamket,  EttNB6T  Alwis,  Sotlan  Htmsc,  CMppaiham.  I 

1891      Hanlei,  Thomas  J,,  6&  GhucesSer  Terrace,  Hi/dc  Park,  W.  I 

IBOo      HA^^(A^■,  Charlks  J.,  F.Cl.S,,  Swcr-ii  Jlreweri/,  Hia^hkunt.  I 

190.3       HAK^iiH,  Chahles  A„  39  ffuiis  Mansions.  S.W.  I 

1888  Haehie,  GiiimaB,  17  Ttaveifscrofl  Pari;  High  Barnct.  fl 
1S62     Hake.  Beam  ALU  C,  Wtntern  JiutralUin   Govemment  O^cr,  15   Vitforia 

StrsH^SJt'. 
1993     tHAsa,  Supi.to  H,,  P.R.Q.S.,  7  X^^eW  P!afc,  Clifton.,  BrUhl.  J 

189t     Habbitood-,  St.  How.  the  Eahl  ot,  Hnrewood  Hon^e,  Lttds.  " 

1901      Haupeb,  Alk^aniiek  ToniiRJii,.  Mauor  JiBuae,  Fitioa,  Sfiapliin  MalUt. 
1898     HiaPflK.  IlEntMALti  Tbisthaw,  Church  Uiti  Hovib,  Mi^tslhani ,  Stirrn/'  aifd, 

Soyal  SimicCioa  Club,  63  -S^  James's  Street,  H.W.  ■ 

19i(IO     Harbis,  Rev.  Edtvaiih,  D.J).,  Bullinghape  Vifaroge,  Her^ord.  i 

18DS     HAifiis,  Waltkr  H.,  C.M.G,,  HusihaU   Bi'aixn,  TnnfiriJge  Wtlhj  and 

Jamor  Curlion  CM,  Pall  M«U,  S.lf. 
ISn     tHAEitia,  WoLK,  isr  Queea's  Gate,  S.^'. 

1889  Habbibom,  ArcTHnH.  L.R.C.P.  {Surgeon  Swperintendei'f,  Indian  Emiffrii- 

tioit  Service),  Grnv^e  Avinui,  Yeovil. 
1B8G     fBABaisucf,  OeitEiiAL  SikRicuakit,  J£,£.,  O.C.3,,  CM.Q.,  Athlon  Menvr, 
Piiiis/ord^  ExiCer. 

1884  Hahrold,  Lei'MArii  Fhrdrrick,  o7  CracaehiKh  Street,  E.C.  J 
1893  '    HABii&WKn,  Q,  CABMAur,  fo^/iyc  Hill  Chaiii/ia-s,  E.C,                                          1 

1889  ^  Hauut,  Cii-rAis  Tiiomas  Row,  MorwaTtaiow,  St,  Ivm,  Cornwall,  I 

lasi   I  tn.ii'SA'^T,  Stiiklt  B.,  57  Dciii'erie  Koud,  Wul  Fi)liasliiiie.  I 

189G      IIaut,  E.  AeaBET,  Sjwwr^/-  Houa,  Adelaide  Bead,  SnrUian.  I 

\9IH    '  HiavET,  Tiiu'iAs  Eiiwiii,  Keiivivre,  She-phcrd's  Hilt,  ffighyale,  JV,  ^ 

IBS*     B"abvsy,  T.  Moboan,  J.F.,  SalcffriLcre,  Camden  Park,  Tunbridge  iKcllt. 
1884  !  IlAftwono,  Joskph,  !)I)  CnwiHiit  Sfrce(,  E.C. 

IBoa     JlA=u\st,  Lewis,  M.P.,  -14  Ev-eli/ii  Gardtvf,  Sf>iith  KeniinglJin,  S.W.  | 

1SS8     tHASijiM,  Ralph  E.,  Park  Lodgt,  Church  Sired,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ' 

1881     Hatkkrion.  Right  Hom.  Lord.  C.M.G.,  ftli  Warviink  Sgware,  8.W.:  and 

Teddealey.  Peniridpe,  Stafford^hiFt. 
1B8J      HAVEuWit,  SiB   AftTMfa  E.,   G.C.S.I.,    Q.C.M.Q.,   G.C.I.E.,    Cot^l-inyfon 

Court,  near  Torquay ;  and  Junior  Cartluu  Clnli,  Pall  Mall,  S,  W.        j 
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Hawkkb,  Rkt.  Bbhtb*ii  R.,  M.A.,  7  ^rton  Terraxe,  8.W. 

f  ILnrrnonw  Reoimald  W.  X,  eare  of  F.  W.  IHamond,  Etq.,  P.O.  Box 

Z^<^,  Johannesburg,  Trantvaal. 
tHAWTHOBN,  Waltbh,  The  Harbour,  Rhyl. 
tHAY  Majug  Arthdb  E.,  LaU  R.A.,  22  Egder  Street,  8.W.  ;  and  Untied 

Service  Clv!>,  Pall  Hail,  S.  W. 
■fHiT  CoLONEi  Crakles,  Rohin'i  Croft,  Chiliam,  Canterlniry. 
Hat  Sin  James  Shaw  K.C.M.G    iiLeakBm  Gardens,  W. 
HiTHS-SinLBK,  Colosel  SiB  James,  K.C.M.G.,  73  Qiuen's  Gate,  S.W. 
Hatkak,  Hmey,  [8  Pf7ii!/Ti>igi  Square,  W.;  and  3  Coleman  Street,  E.G. 
Haykks,  T.  H.,  1  Bndtleigh  Terrace,  Tavieiock;  and  Montebello  Islands, 

Sorth-Wett  Australia. 
Hatwabd,  J.  F.,  Aroom,  Fmh/ord,  Bath. 

Head,  James,  40  Lowndes  S'/iiare,  S.  IK    and  Inveraitorl,  Iiiucrneti-shire. 
Hbamt,  EnwASji  C.  36  Si.  Jantex's  Strtd,  S.W, 
Hbalby,  Gbbald  E.  Chadwyck,  B.A.,  20  Sutland  Gate,  S.W. 
Heath,  Comkaitobe  Geohob  P.,  R.N.,  30  Bramkam  Gardens,  S.W. 
Hbctob,  ALExiNLER,  2  I^iwdii/  Road,  Ealing,  W. 
Hbdoes,  (SaoHOK  A.  M    ,5  Estex  Villas.  Kimingtvu.  W. 
Hidoi[an,W  JiMES,  5an/n<:7urfi  Hljhkmd  Soad,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Hkei,es,  MArrHEw  G.,  U  Kfniingtnn  G,,re,  S.W. 
HSQAV,  Charles  J.,  Oxfi/rd  and  Camhridge  Club,  Pall  M<Ul,  S.W, 
HEDraxBT,  RoBBBt  B.,  36  Egirlan  Gardcng,  S.W. 
Hbhhaut,  WcLUAJi,  Zfaiiffiftii,  Seetjioatt. 
^Hs}cuKiisoK,  GaoaoK  T.,  7  BUHlcr  Sqmrr:.  E.C. 

Hbwdbbson,  Jambs  A.  Lso,  I'li.D.,  I'.G.S.     20  lihJiopyale  Street,  E.  C. 
HiKDEBsoK,  J.  C.  A.,    20  Bith<})}?gatii  Strrel.  E.C. 
Hbndbbsom,  Johm,  26  QuittCi  Gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
tHBNNiNO,  RcdoifH,.  2  Jftjrii/^fr.^f,  W. 
Hbnwood,  Pavl,  Mwiyate  Court,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
iJnTDciiis,  Anuubw  2,i  Si.  liary  Axe,  E.C. 
Hbriot,   Majok-Gensrai.   James  A.    Mackat,  R.M.L.I.,  clo    Meurn 

StUtcf/l  ^  &BS.  42  PaU  Mall,  S.  W. 
HBBTEr,  Dddlby  F.  A.,  C.M.G.,  Wes(fietds,  Aldeburgh,  Sufoli. 
Hbbtey,  Matthew  W..  M.Intt.CE.,  East  BUmy  HaU,' Eatt  Dereham. 

I^erfolk, 
Hebvev,  VAU'jtTiNK  S.,  54  Keaeington  Court,  W. 
HB88B,  F.  E.,  Eastern  Extension,  ic,   TeUgraph  Co.,  Limited,  Elcclra 

House,  Moorgate,  E.C. 
Him)iNGH,P.  C.  T.D.  P.,  c/o  Standard  Bani  of  South  Africa.  10  C/emeiit'e 

Lane,  K.C. 
Hill,  Sib  CLBUENr  Lloyd,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  H  WhUehall  Court, 

tHill,  Jamu  a.,  19  Jonee  Street,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

tHiLL,  SinNf;?,  Lpngfiird  FIoKsc,  li<}}/jjord,  near  Bristol. 

tHiLUER,  Aj.rBBI)  P.    H.A.,  M.Ll.,  MarkyaU  Gil.  Dmdable. 

Hillman,  Valentine  A.,  C.E.,  Mooraml4ne,m  Woodstock  Koad,  Bedland 

Green,  Bristol. 
HiLLSON,  John  C,  The  Bungalow.  Symond'g  Vat,  Boss,  Herejordshire 
fHiLToif,  C.  Shibbkff  B.,  41  Boland  Gardens,  S.  W. 
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IIiUE,  LiKiTT.-CoLosiiL  KioMT  HoK.  SiB  AuBBnT  H.,  K,0,M.G.,  81  Bitrto* 

Cmirt,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
HiND.T.  AiKOKD,  Goldernilh  Bvildiiig,  Temple,  KC. 
HiND-SMirn,  William,  The  t'ke.«tnHls,  2\Goprr»  Cnjie  liond,  Bit^kfnhain. 
Hisn-SMLTH,  Wm.  Wilsom,  F.K.G.S..   Tammrih,  190  Kiv^ahali  Roid. 

JleckmhatK. 
■fBiMULii',  RioHT  IToi*.  Luhd,  53  SUl  .Slrni,  Seridcg  Si[tuim,  W.  ;  njui 

iHndlip  flail,  Worircitcr. 
^IIiKiisoN,  Eldbetj  Gbavb. 
HiNQiEiT,  .Sib  Geoeob  U.,  JIiht.,  Bigh  Park,  Ihviiwioh. 

HiTCHCocTi,  WiLrBB  M.,  7  Ponltrj/,  E.G. 

HoAKE,  EnwAiiB  HiioDiB,  Cartlott  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. ;  and  TenMeyi, 

Limptfield,  Surrey. 
HoATJiBB,  Chabibs  a,,  185  EarVs  Court  Itoml,  S.W. 
HuaLTir,  Chablks  II.,  lili  Upper  HamilUm  Terrace,  K.W. 
HaDQEiv,  TaoMAS,  D.C.L.,  Bnrmoor  Castle,  Tleid,  Nnrthwinbcrland. 
|HoDasoN,  Okuld  Tyiston,  E.A.,  Odhn^k  Nu-nac,  Derht/, 
fHiiDesoSf  H,  Tylston,  M.A.,  Harymden,  HtrifordtJun. 
HoFFUsieTKR,  C.  R.,  61  Qucfitttii'Tvvijh  Terrace,  f. 

HOOAH,  JUTKB  F. 

j-IIoDA&Tii,  Fr.anc[s,  SackoiiU  Hense,  Settnoakt, 

Hooo,    HeMay    Rduijhtos,    2    Viairngt    Gafe,   K»nfinffl<m,    W, ;    find 
ChxvA&tus.  Upper  MacetI'm,  VicCnria, 

H0L1.ANI1,  Alfubd  It.,  Leemtit,  St.  Pattlt  Crai/,  Chkhhumt,  Kmil. 

HoLLBV,  Gaoiw]!  H.,  l>adlt!/Miiniii/tii,JlihtnRiiad,Si.JnhH'i  )VBod,N.W. 

UoLKBSTKD,  Ebitbst  A.,  FolJclatid  3uwic,  Linden  Ruad,  Bedford, 

HooKE,  Rei".  Damikl  BrBFOBfi,  lliiHeliiirL-li  Lo'lgr.,  Burntl. 

Hw>fBK,G*onoii  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.3.S.,  ElmUigk,  mt/ae  Roai,  BeckmAam, 

Bdpkihs,  EnwABD,  Clarcmant,  Kuijkld,  ^itrreif, 

Hopiusa,  JoHW,  tiltie  JiotiMt-ci,  Soulhfioroiigh,  Tuu&ridgt  Welb  ;    amd 
79  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

HoFitiNa,  T,  EoiLiB,  Lfconjieid,  JUouttl  J'ar'i  Re6d,  Ealing,  W.j  ami 
9  fore  Sireti  Amnie,  E.G. 

HOBA,  James,  123  Victoria  Street,  S.}V.  ;  and  H7  Canncm  Slraet,E,C. 

HnHDBRN,  LiBUT.  LioHEL  H.,  R.N.,  Chart  Lfidi/e,  tVti/f'rid.it. 

IIoiiK,  PuKOKHicK  J,,  Cr(e(Wenc,  BrighUm  Road,  Purieg,  Surrey, 

UfniN,  TnoMAH  SLrTHBBi.iWD,  6  ,'ii.  ffe/eifs  I'laoc,  E.i'. 

Hqbn,  Wm.  Auarix,  JttniDr  Carlftin  Club.  Fail  Moll,  S,  IF. 

JIorLnnH,  Ai.FBEii  H.,  146  Li'ode-ibnll  Street,  E.C. 

Hqcldkii,  Aviivsti's  \\,  H6  Lft'/en/nilt  Slrent,  B.C. 

■fHousTtnra,  QHoaoH  L.,  Johwilone  CaetU,  Jvhn»tone,  Hen/rtipfJiirc,  N.B. 

HcoHES,  GKonOB,  F.O.8.,  165  Fenehurfh  Street,  E.C.;  and  Bridjetenj>tt, 

B^'hadnt. 
■tHuanBs,  John,  F.O.S.,  79  Mark  Law,  B.C. 
■tHoGHES.,  CuMMAMDBii  R.  JoKES.  H.N,,  ft Aiififmi ,  Newt/in  Abbot. 
-tHnLL,  W,  WiNBTAKLET,  St.  Aiui't  Heath,  I'irffijiiu  Woi».  Siimg, 
HdUBV,  IIentcT  G  .  M.InBt.CE.,  fill  Campr/ra  TJill  C'l-nri,  Kr-nsinglQit ,  W. 
Host,  Fbahk.  Earln  Coint,  Essex, 

UorcHiissuK.  H.  Cbari,^,  Meesrs.  Hfilkrt,  Ltd.,  Sttrrt}/  Hauie,    Victoria 
Embmkiatni,  W,C. 
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Htnros,  M*jna-GKNKBAL  Sib  Edwuiu  T.  H-,  K.C.M.Gt.,  C.B.,  Fidd  Place, 

Hnrjihani ;  and  United  Serviae  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
HtAKS,  FB4H1C,  lii&  yew  Boni  Street,  W. 


I'Btis,  Pebct  Maviis,  83  JJppei-  Ginifester  Plate,  KW, 

lizYHBS,  Obobgb  M.,  Bidlinagnrde.,  LimcrLk,  hdani, 

flMBOTK,  GusriT,  ■137  S{diahury  liaase.  Loiufnii  Wall,  E.C. 

flKOLis,  CoBHBLiTis,  M.D.,  252  Si.  JauiBj's  Court,  S.  W.  ;  and  Jlh/nnmut 

CliAfS.lK 
Ihobak,  Sir  Wili.uu  J,,  Bakt.,  66  Crnmwtll  Haarl,  S.lf. 
Ibtimb.  Thouab  W.,  17  AidtrmaitHry,  E.O. 
iBWFo-r,,  Heeiman,  U  Park  Square    Wetl,  Ee/fent'i  Park,  N,W,;    and  24 

Coleman  Street,  E.C, 
IsAACB,  Jftcon,  9i  PoTcktaiir  Terrace,  Hydt  ParH:,  W. 
IzABO,  Waltbb  G.,  C.E.,  10  Thi  Paragon,  Slaeiluaik,  3.E. 


Jack,  k.  JliLt,  Nativnai  Iniurauce  Co.  of  New  Zealamd,  9  ChacreJuirch 

SIri-e!,  E.C. 
-tJAcmsnM,  .Tauks,  J.P„  43  Campdon  H'luae  Coari,  W, 
Jacksok,  Liect.-Colonhi.  Akihiew  M.,  llctnria  C'hamhrrs,  Hull. 
IJA'Ckson,  Sis  Thomas,  Uubt.,  Stamted  Mouse,  Slans(cd,  Esicx^ 
JaciOM,  John  I. ,  H)  Cuiitherlirni  To-tom.,  Refjeitt'i  Park,  N.  W. 
Jacokb,  BaaiiTALD  B.,  61  Moor^ate  Street^  H.G, 
Jauks,  R.  Bovcrkr,  HaSlmniKTy,  Bideford. 

Jakkb,  Waltbb  H-,  K.C.  {Agettt-frencral  fur  Watern   Australia),  15  Vic- 
toria Street,  S.IV. 
-fJ^xiKSDN,  WiLLi&M,  ci^e  qf  Sroiev  Biil  PToprietarg  Comjiany,  31  Queen 

Street,  Melinurne,  Viutaria. 
Jittna,   LiBi)T,-Coi.oifEi.   A.  WflaTnw,  C.iL.G.,  M.Y.O.,   G6  Park  Street, 

GriMvenm-  Squdrt,  W, 
Jbavb,  HtchabT)  W,,  Jani  of  Auairalaxia,,  4  ThreadH.eedU  Strcit,  E.C. 
tJjiBH,  HrcHAKD,  TiiB  Higlier  Grmnje,  EUen/iere^ 
Jeftebhow,  Hittiiv  WTjfBHAM,  28  Attiiin.  JVibm,  E.C. 
tJsTFiiAT,  B.  J.,  46  Ehi  Parli  Sa^d,  S.  IV. 
JsKKi^s.  Hon,  John  G.(_Agatt-GeneralfoT  Sottfi  Attsiratia),  38  Jlisin-pe- 

gate  Street.  E.C. 
SmrV-WBifft,  "Wft-LtAM  W.,  6  MirorgaU  Strtet,  E.C. 
jEtrN-iNOs,  Gilbert  D,,  2S  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C^ 
jBiiiriNfiHAjr.  Sitt  HuBKni  E.  'K.,K.Q.1&.G.,U  Braton  Street,  iV.;  and 

Longrid^B  Tofnert,  Berwieh. 
f  Jbbbui.  Kwjht  Hum.  thp  Eabl  np,  Q.C.B.,  G.CM.Q-.,  Oaterley  Park, 

lelemorth  ;  und  Middleton  Park,  Jiicesler. 
JoHMsOM",  Captain  J.  VinEn.  SL  J-uUans,  Milhomt  Port,  Someriet. 
JooHsoir,  FshnRSreR  Wk.,  A.M.  Ihst.  C.E,,  Magbank,  SlapMiicTet,  Ktnl, 
Joamoir,  Qumkbai.  Sib  Allbh  B.,  K.C.B,,  GOLeaham  GardenB,  W, 
JoBNaox.  GoDFBBT  B.,  a  Viciaria-  Street,  S.W. 
JoHNSOK,  L.  0,,  1  Snow  Hilt,  E.C. 
JooHSTDK,  Gkoboe  Iawbom,  ?fl  fVisfMrt  Sq-aarCj'W,  • 
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Royal  Colani(U  Iibstitute. 

JoK[jsT>ntB,  EnwiRTi,  Cambrpfif'  HcUte,  131  Cir-nif-grirrJI  Uend,  S.E. 
Jones,  fJiR  Alfried  L.,  K.O.M.Q,.  Mean, Eider,  Dtmptter ,^  Co.,  Colonial 

Hoast,  Water  Sireel,  Liwrpcol. 
t.ToNHS,  Hkkbt,  Brainla/  Dene,  BranHsiDiu  Pafk,  Sonrne'iiiouih. 
Joj«Es,  CaiTAn-  Hg»by  M„  V.C.  United  Strviae  Clni.  Pa-li  Mall,  S.JV. 
Jortea,  J.  D,,  ia  Brondahary  Park,  Jf.W. 
Jones,  Sia  W.  H.  Quailb.  Sarfon  Mere,  £nrj/  St.  Edmnndi, 
Jones,  William  T.,  Juninr  Cnrllnii  Civ)i,  Pall  Mull,  S.W. 
JuMBs.  W.  Wo..poATti,  M.A,.  HUl  Sidt,  JVhile  Hilt,  Blclahingify,  Sarreg. 
Joshua,  Ahham,  12  (JnlUi'uhairi  Cardens-.  S.W. 
JosLiir,  Benrv,  Gaptfi  Pnrk,  Upinhmtfr,  Estta. 
JuLTAN,  Sm  P&HBOSE  O.,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.,  Sladacrma,  Tarqnag, 
Jvs^KB,iiiJKlB■GlalR^il.^y.CLnli,Q.li.Q■.,/!inttoB^l,FarHl>orotlff^,Hatltt. 


fKA-d^iw,  Chaelbs,  12  Sfriiiiy  Street,  W. 

Ke&kxb,  pAMnBc  K.,  Kiiujfwaml.  Zi/adAurst  Gard^nu,  EamptUad,  N.W, 

KEAjiTOJf,  Geobhs  H,,  Hurst  Berte,  Ore,  Siusrs:. 

Keep,  Chahlbs  J..  I  GuildhaU  Chamheri,  Biuinghall  Street,  K.C. 

Kmsa',  Rl)^^*I.D,   ifuoiUf  Hatl,  I^'iirCh  Cmy,  Fvtits  Cray,  S.O.,  Keul, 

Kbhbiiamn.  L,,  ffu  Standard  Sa/ti  ■o/  Svutk  Africa,  10  dement's  tame, 

E.C. 
KHiTH-DODaLAs.  Stbwabt  M.,  Oriental  Cinh,  H^novar  Spiare,  W. 
Kemp,  Hbwbt  0.,  7  Thaviet  /aw,  Roihom,  E.C, 
Kkitoali,  Faahklin  K..    1    The  Paragon,   Blaokktath,   S.E.j    and  St, 

Slephtn'i  Club.  S.W. 
EaMTfEur,  John  McbraY,  Kaoctrjiiling,  Dalr^,    Gailcwny,   JV.jB, ,-    and 

Ntvi  University  Club-,  S.fT. 
fKBKMKDr.  Pitt,  1+  Poralirid^e  Place.  W. ;  and  Umltd  Uimxnitg  CM,. 

Pall  Mail  East,  S.W. 
Kennion,  Rt.  Ret.  QKOftdM  WmbiiAW,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishff  of  Balk  and 

IVelie,  The  Felaoe.  Welts,  Somcr^t. 
Kkmt,  Rosbrt  J.,  2+  Portland  Place,  W. 
fKawio-N,  Jabeb,  Walahaia  Ball,  Bitry. 
Keswick,  Jamm  J.,  CawliiU  Tower,  Ihiitffrks,  N.B. 
fKeswicR,  WiiiiAM,  M.P.,  Eatlwick  Parii,  Leaiherhead, 
Kay,  B.m.  Sia  John  K.  0.,  Baet.,  Liltlj:  Wiitmham  Recfory.  AfnngdoH. 
KisrBKB,  Sib  Henbt,  Biaf,,  M.F.,  79  I^nmliard  Slrert.  E.C. 
"l-KiNt,  Ilevav  Ddimias,  R.N.H.,  S'i  Qiieeiiiiidrcm^h  'ilrracf,  W. 
tKiHQOOS,  Hksbt  F.,  Qucthiif^l;.  Cattle  Rend,  HariKU,  Woking, 
EliHitAinD,  HioHT  How.  Loru,  1  PaU  Mail  Eatf.  S.  W. 
KiLiKwnoti,  MONrAGOE.  Biffhjteltls  Pari,  Withyhain,  Tnnbridga  Welti. 
KiKitwpijii,  T^WNSRNi*  M.,  12  Egerton  Gat-Una,  fi.W. 
KiTCHiNO,  Hrkhv,  J.P.,  The  Grajtge,  Great  At/tou,  Yorka. 
KiTCHtNO,   John,    Ooilauds.   Kingtton    Hill,  SuTreif;  and   Branlminte 

Hall,  Darlington. 
KtJtts,  Walter  G.,  24  Biliii^ Pofk,  H.W. 
Kmott,  Majou  Michael  E. 
Kkowlks.  Sir  Jahm,  K.U.V.O,  @iimn  An%t't  Lodge,  St.  Jamn't  Atfif, 

S.W. 


Beiideni  iellaws, 

1902  I  jKttAUas,  HuNHV  J.,  Uil  MiUton  Garden,  E.G. 

1B91     £bubm,  SbbiiUnA.,  B.A.,  Malion  CetiH,  Haido",  Esitic. 
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^Iiiixa,  Jakvs  Bobb^t,  7  Amiralian  AtimiKe,  E.G. 

tLitfP-iLB,  Waiter,  OrieitUii  Cluh,  Hnnov^  S^aare,  W. 

LiSDin,  Mix,  47  Vktoria,  S/retf.  S.IV. 

IiUfB,  MAJoa-QHNEftiL  Slk  Ronald  B.,   K.C.V.O..    C.B.,    14    CVTSc-n 

Stretf,  W. 
L^no,  AiEXAWDRB,  24  Gledhiw  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Bank  of  Menltial, 

47  Threiidnceiile  Street.  E.G. 
Lamquobe,  Lekli^  G.p  31  Randolph  Gardcas,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

lA>fi?1V>!',  JaUhS,  BiUJicld,  Scit/itlie. 

jT-AssjiovntE,  BisuT  Htm,  tub  MAaoma  op,  K.S.,  G.C.S.I.,  O.O.U  C, 

G-.C.I.E,  Lavidewnt  Home,  6i  SeritStT/ Square,  If'.,-  aud  Bowiij«t, 

vfar  Calne,  WUUMre. 
+La8pi^b,  W,  G.,  Jimiifr  CarUm  Clvb.  PeilM-ili,  S.W. 
LAUQttMBD,  Jambs,  50  Lime  SCmi,  E.G. 

Labhib,  Wh.  Foeebs,  BB  Palace  Oardcns  Terrace,  W.  , 

Lawebncb,  W.  F.,  27  JTd/on  Square,  S.!f.;  CwufaJieU  Botug,  Siduhury ; 

and  Sew  UrntrtrKiy  Clvi,  £t.  James'e  Sireel.  S.  W, 
L&WKiB,  AxncAifSKB,  1  Nutley  Terrace,  Hampslfad.  N.W- 
tLAWBiE,  AiHS.  Cecii.,  14  8t.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
LawsoB,  RoBRBTBCiSj  34  Old  Broad  Sired,  K.O. 
IiBiHB,  Wh.  Mahti.v,  Ceylon  Association,  fli  GTOtcehftreh  Street,  E.C. 
Lrb,  AHTHrfl  M,,  Wiitsle!/  Koine,  Bradford-on-Ation.,  WUU. 
Lhb,  Hemjit  Wn-LiAM,  24  Cldidaml  Square,  Hydi  Par-l-,  W.  > 

LaRCEUI&^,  Cbj{(5Tophbr  a,,  Oritriial  Cluh,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
LmtaoM,  William   F.,   3a  and  34  rmpcrial  Biciidi-nge,   Gardiner  Street, 

Durban,  NaCa.1. 
Lb  GrOs,  GEBVaiaE,  Sctijidd,  Jetseij, 

Le  Maisteh,  Johm  L.  B„  Meters,  G,  Balleine  <f  Cc,  Jicraty, 
Ledcbabs,  Johm  W..  24  St.  Mmy  A.Tr,  E.C, 
tLEVEH,  Wu.  HEsaETH,  M.P.,  Thorulfin  Manar,  Thomton  Hojt^h,  CkaUrj 

ii«(Jl  108  Qtteiti  Vietoriir.  Strut,  E.G. 
Lutbt,  O,  C01.1.IHB,   GM.Q.,  ifnHontd  Liberal   Cltdh,    Wiiiehall  PlBot, 

S.iV. 
Levy,  B.  W.,  Maars.  D.  CoHen  ^  Co.,  17  Tai-m\/iimBe  Yard,  E.C. 
r.Eivjs,  E,  J.,  K.E,a,.  F,L.S.,  Clijtmt  Cottaqe,  SlU.f,.-,,,  jinii"fd. 
Lbwis,  Isaac,  M  Sfrntton  BIreti,  W, ;  and  ThrcaincEdlc  Heuat,  E.C. 
Lewis,  Joskph:,  lO/ll  Austin.  Friars,  E.C. 
Lewis,  Q-WKH,  Fern.  CslCaifi,  Lalekam  Road,  SAcpperiim,  Middteiex. 

LiKK!.T,  BaStckhx,  Iiitpti'ial  MaiUiOni,  Ctariiig  Crcns  Rnnii,   W.G. 

fLLNLiTFGow,  Most  Hon,  TnK  Mamiiiia  p?,  K.T.t  Q.C.M.G-.,  G.C.V.O., 
Carllon  Cltib.  Pali  Mall,  -S.ir.;  ani  Sopttoun  House,  Simth 
Qiiecju/errtf,  N.S. 

LjaTKit,  R,  A„  J.P. ,  Tkr  Thjccra,  DuraUy, 

IiiTTLB,  J.  STiSLHT,  .iHSAws'  Cltdi,  Whitehall  Ctiurt,  S.  If. 

fLiTTLEJOKH,  RoBBBT,  8  Cavtndish  Square,  W. 

LiTELETOw,  TsB  HoK.  H"KKBif  8.,  Icivtand?,  Wiiiloa-os-thfSUl,  Ejnom. 
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BleoUoii. 
1888     IitvBsnr,  Srm  Qeoeob,  Shaghrnok,  Tteigatc, 
1900  '  fl-iosiJ,  AitTHUft,  12  SatUlmry  SijiiaTe.  b'iiet  Street,  KC. 
1890  ;  LLOyi",  F-  QHipiM,  40  li'iiij  S/i-it-;,  Qkcap&iiU,  E.C. 
laflfl      fLtOifD,   Fhank,  Coomhe  House,  Craydnu;  and  4  Saliaburj/   CqwtI,  Flett 

Street.  E.C. 
1881     Lloyb,  RiGiuiiii  DcppA,  2  Addiaan  Crescent,  Addison  Road,  W. 
1887      fLoHWEMTHAL,  Leoi-old,  1215  PrlnctB  Roai,  Lii)erpotil, 
1330     fLoMLifiTiFT,  GEoadB  B.f  M.A„  M.l>.,  UigUania,  Putitaif  Scaih,  S.W. : 

and  'I'jcitehen,  Morlliot,  near  Ilfracombe. 
1880     Loams,  A.bthtjr.  H.,  IS  Nei:erit  Square,  S.  W, 

1886       fLoTarAW,  M^VSICB  Jahh-,  nedn'oorf,  Spylatp  Soad,  EdiiAnrgk, 

L884     LusB,  Wn-LIAK  McNaobhton,  8  linnhiti  Itom,  E.C. 

1899      LowR.,  SiKUKL,  Meadnwh'ii-ik.  HaiiUy  Wood,  Middlemen:. 

laTT     LrBBOcit,  Sift  NHTitB,  X.C.M.O.,    2U  EastuJitap,  E.C;  and  65    Eitrl'a 

Court  Square,  S..W. 
lasa     Ltaij,  Eogdb  Cawtbeli.,  (/Kifeci  Urtiverdft;  Club,  Fail  Mail  Eaal,  S.  W. 
1879     tLTHii,  Cattain  Fhancib  H,,  2  Ehasftut  Place,  S.W.;  and  Neval  and 

Military  dull,  Biiedd'dhf,  W. 
19^4      Lymw,  Hbbh  3pbnchk,  118  Palace  Chamhera,  Wettmiiuler,  S.W, 
ISaa     tLKOJf,  Obobok  0.,  Etmi,  Bcninck,  Vtctoria. 
1886     t^'i'i'i^'riHf,  Thb  Hon.  O.  W,  Spencbb,  O.B.,  49  iSil  Sirett,  Berielfif 


1905      Mabv,  JnsBPn,  Tka  OaManda,  While  Ci-nts  Rn.nt,  H^ffn^d, 

1385     AU.cALi3TBiii,  Jakes,  Elhde/aitey  Si  Maro^field  Gardene,  TIampitead,  ZV.FT. 

laSS      fMACAS,  J.  J.,   M.A.,  M.D..  M.E.C.S.,  Croesgales,   Cheaw,  Snrrei/  ;  and 

SockhaM^tsn,  QuEenslattd. 
1001     fBlACAKTKET,  Eev.  Bv?^kv  B.,  M.A.,  2iiL  ffiKi  £iii'i  SeHro,  Sh-h  Faulv, 

Sraeil 

1899  MapCaw,  William  J.  M,,  194  Quiw'f  Gatf,  S.W. 

18tiG     MAODoyAio,  QEonan,  2  Amhiraf  Pari-,  Slumjori  HQl,  If. 

1900  jMAciioMiiD,  Hectos,  481  BiHfrit  Strtet,  Melbourne,  Fietoria, 
1873     JMacfahlan,  ALKXAMnER,  nosenioimt.  Taiii,  U.S. 
]889     IMAorAfiLASK,  Jamks  G.,  Mrggrx.  W.  Dwurn-  ^  Co.,  Broad  St.  Avenue,  E,C. 
1889      fMACTiB,  JoHW  W.,  Rotvloti  Hall,  CheHrr. 

1881     -[MacIteh,  Pavip,  M.P.,  16  Bru'tttwkk  Street,  LiiKrpoifl. 
1881     Macmay,  a.  Mackbhbib,  fid  Lime  Strtel,  E.G. 
1893      Mackat,  I)(in*lt),  Remj  Villa,  Umlenhaiii  Road,  Herr/ord. 
1897      tMACHAv,  SiH  Jambs  L.,   O-.C.M.G.,   KC.I.E.,   OritiiiaC   CM,,   Hanoper 
I'^i/tiar--,  W. 

18SS       -f^UACKSNEIH,  CdLIH. 

18D0     Mackhnzik,  Sm  GlEiiaosS,,K.C.M.&.,C,B,,  BS  Ot.  Winchesler  Strut,  RC. 

18P1)      tMAeKiNN-OK,  DtJVCAU,  IB  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

1S1)3     "tMACttJUKON,  J^BN,  8  Sydt  Park  Gardens,  W. ;  and  Balina&iU,  Clachap, 

Argglrthire. 
1902     Mackivtosh,  Ddmcan,  5  Aiiaintan  Eoad.  Ham}i.'fead,  N.W, 
leSO     Maclbae,  ABMinAt  J,  p,,  Btiai;ona<m>/t,  CUddinff/old,  GvdalmiHg;  and 

United  Scrmee  Cluh,  Tall  MaU^  S.W. 
189Q     IJUcLbat,  SiKCLAiB,  Mnsr*.  V.  MncMill  ij"  Co.,  ff'infJwaltr  Baiue,  E.C 
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MacMaui'in,  ,r,  M,, i/n  .VeaarB,  LyaU,  Andcreva 4'  Co,,  l6  PMlpat  Laiin,  E,  C. 

MiCMivrBu,  DoNALU  (K.C.utf  CiN-A.ni),ifiya/  Palai:t  Bold, Kcnsin^luH,  W. 

Mjic:Mii-tAH,  Miuai<:E,  Si.  Martin's  Street,  Leicefttr  SquOM,  W,C, 

Macpuail,  Alexander  J,,  10  St.  SfloM  Place,  E.C. 

MjIcRostt,  ALMtiMDBa,  JVut  Bant  Home.  /£eker. 

McAiCTautt,  AisxssvsB,  79  Holland  Park,  W. 

McAfcTUO's,  John  P.,  18  SiVA  Street,  Cripplegaie,  E.C, 

McAetedu,  Wm,  AujtiHDtH,  M.P„  M  Huckingham  Gate,  S.W.;  and 

18  ^  19  Silt  SCTset,  CTippkgaie,  E.C. 
fMcCoNNRLL,  AbtH-Dk  J.,  8  ColHtighemi  Gwrdms,  Snuth  Kensin0on,  S.W, 
McCoHKbli,  raEftEaicK  v.,  37  Cranity  Gardens,  8.W. 
tMcCuttoaH,  Geome,  154  Queat'e  Gate,  £.W. 
McDiJNALD,  JuiiisE.,  4  Chapel  Street,  Crippttgaie,  E.C. 
McDosTj.1,  Arthur  W.,  2  Rectory  Viaec,  Pcrtsmnilh  Eoai,  GuUd/oti. 
M.-vEii;iiAitic,   E!iii   Malc0LH    v.,     Kfj^Iih,     iitirtkaUcrlon ;  ami    SitliUr 

Square  BtiildiiijUt  E,€, 
McEoKN,  Dattb  Painteb,  24  Pemhridge  Square,  W. 
McFahiakb,  WitLiAM,  Messrs.  W.  Lnjin  ^  Co.,  Srond  Strut  Avemu,  Z.C, 
McGiw,  JoHH  Trobebh,  Briiomhail,  W'irnhaM,  Rurtham. 
MclLWfiiiTK,  Ahtibbw.  JUtUteT  Sqimre  Ditiidiiiffs,  RC. 
McImttbb,  J. p.,  i  NeivBasiitphall  Street,  E.C. 
McIfkHziR,  rituDTisicx  A.,  U  Huiaeli  Square  Mansimia,  SouthampUn  ffow, 

JF.C. 
McKebhuw,  William,   3!l  Fernenife  Avenw,  ^a^psiead,  S.W. ;  and 

Tl  Fenakurch  Street,  E.C. 

MtLjWN,  NoK>ia»,  tt'eei  HaUr  SlierFiornt,  Portet. 

McLbaKjT.  M.|  61  Seifise Par/tt  If.W, 

McStAHOM,  OKMBftAi.  C  J,,  B,A.,  Mowil   WdiitUg,    TuLlow,  co.   Caflnw, 

Ireland  ;  ar.d  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club,  St.  Jatkf^t  Street,  S.W, 
Maciiiibb,  TiiouAa  Millbs,  M.A.,  LL,D.,  13  Earra  Court  Sq'Ktm,  S.iV. 
Maicomsos,  Datid,  car;  o/Sfcssre.  Cotitis  4'  ^"-t  ^'^^  Strand,  W.G. 
Manlet,  WiiiiAM,  lOQ  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
tMANtrilB.'!,  CBAitLta,  "JST  Kint/s  Road,  CheUea,  8.  W. 
Makdkh,  William,  h  Baet  India  A':t:ntte,  E.C, 

Marks,  Dayu),  c'o  Ifation-al  Proiincitil  Bank,  88  Croiimell  Road.,  S.  W. 
MAkiBORuTJSH,  His  Ghacb  vhr  Dukb  op,.  K.G  ,  .38b  Ciirson  Street,  H".  ; 

and  Blenheim  Falniv,  lI'imdBtofi;. 
Maasdem,  Tub  Bioht  Rbt,  Bibbdp,  CD,,  ^/riatn  Lodge,  CUfton  Park 

Bristd. 
Mamball,  Rh.sbst  Lhxmoohh,  9  St.  Balen't  Plaoe,EC. 
■fMAHsiiALL,  HuwRi  B-,  3  Throgmoriiiit  Avenwi,  E.C, 
MiuaiiALL,  Leoh  n.  H.,  BlscMe  ffouae,  tFrnccrfil^  Hall,  EatiViwrpA. 
■fiMABTis.ruAscis,  The  Qrange,  Wroxham,  Sorjolk. 
JOaetiw,  jAtrtu,  Smtnyside,  fiS  Palace  Read,  Sireatham  Hilt,  S,  W,  ,■  vnd 

Sufoiii  Houar,  Lunmtce  Pouni«ey  ffitJ,  E.C. 
Mathers,  Ed^tard  P.,  fl  Queen'it  Gate  Terrace,  S.IP. ;  and  50  0!d  Brmd 

Street,  E.C, 
■fMATHHSOM,  Ales.  pEncHTAL,  Bridijc  Bouae,  Hmle^'  oic-T/tarKtl. 
mATHinwN,  Jamkh    fjuNcia,  M.A.,    13    Langhnd    (lar^tne,  Fiuctthy 

Road,  N.  Jf. 

c  c2 
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Yft«I  Dt 

Electiaiit 
leao  I  +M4THtKB0M,  JiiHifj  Qeiieral  Manager's  Office.  Midh-Hd  Bailibay.  Seriy. 
1893  I  MiTow,  LiuKAHD  J..  B.A.,  Ifi  Corawall  Gardeni,  S.W. 
18BS  I  MATTttHws,  Jaueh,  iwitis^on  Hall,  Seotamwd  S^S.O.,  NoHhttTubirUittd. 
]891     Maurice,  Joiuf  A.,  ^fni  Gr-ove,  DawlUh. 

1802  HftWBOw,  Geotoie,  S3  fleft  Streel,  E.C, 

189*     Mbaji,  TntBDEHicK,  TAe  Moorings,  SI.  Alba»s.  1 

1903     jMBDHL'flaT,  FniNcis  HisriMoa,  13  Victoria  Stfeel,  S.W, 
18S9     -fMsEBon,  EswiRO  Tiicksbi   B.N.>  Z  Majx/irnoat  GarJiene,  lliehmond, 
Surrey. 

1896  tMEKSftN,  FuEDKBtCE,  ?  Marehmoni  Gardetw,  Rfekimond,  Sarrej/. 
J878      MEltfEUWttiOEN,  Erhbst  Locis,  1  Clie^ne  JfWft,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

1888  Mbi.hoish,  WiLLUM,  Cenetitalionai  Cltih,  NoTtkumheriand  Ave-nut,  W.C. 
1B08      Mehceb,  Wm,  ArKSANDMR,  85  London  Wc/l,  E.G.  i 
1662     MiwsEB,  AluiN  E.,  14  Old  JetM-i/  Chamhin,  E.C. 

1689  JABTCAi-fB,  Stft  OlOAaLBfl  H,  T.,  BtBT^  JuHMf  Otrlloti  CiuB,  Fail  MaU, 
S.W. 

1877  tMftrcALFit,  Fttiwic  E.,  Gloucester  ffouse,  Sl(mebridge  Park,  N.W. 

19(14  llKTCiUB,  Joseph,  «/wi(jjan(  Tradiiiff  Si/ndiaite,Sroad  Street  AaenVi,  E.C. 

1S78  Miiwui;.&M,Wu.LiAfiiR.,  J.l'.,  f/o  t^nicri^icitio/^fM/rd^i'ii,?!  CornhiH,  S.C. 

18fl9  tMicH^iBLis,  Mjx,  Tandridge  Court,  Oated,  Surrey. 

ISOS  MicHELL,  Sm  Lewis  L.,  42  Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  Jokii'*  Woo/,  iV-W. 

1889  MiLLBE,  CiUBLUi  A.  Drrr,  a  WarwiaJi-  Hqnare,  S.W. 

1803  Jtfi[.LRa,  Edwabu  Hull,  31  C/utramorc  Hood,  Stoke  ifewingiun,  N. 

1803      HiLLGu,  JA.UBS.  The  Cottage,  Higkvsood  Hiil,  Mill  HUt,  Miidkiex;  and 

2  SiUiltr  Ai'snae,  E.C. 
1901      tMiLLCQAN,  GEontiB,  Missrs-DEfxiihatn^  Cq,,15 St-  FukTs  Ohvrchyatd,E,C 

1897  tMiLLa,  Ttttfins,  Loagdavm  HifUie,  Sandhurst,  Snka, 

1896  MiLSEH,  Thk  RtiiiiT  Hdt.  Viscouwt,  G.G.B.,  G.C.M.O.,  47  Dake  Street, 
SI.  Jamea'f  S.W. :  and  Bronhs'i  Club,  S.W. 

IBOl      MiLHKB,  Tboua9  J, I  25  AllmKy  Bind,  Siroied  Gresn,  S. 

1888  iMiNTo,  H.E,  Et.  Hon.  the  Eibl  of,  Gt.lT.S.I.,  G.O.M.O ,  GJtf.I.E.. 
Governmiiit  House,  CaZcvlta  ;  ar,\d  Minto  House,  Hawici.  N.B. 

1503  MiTMiaLL,  EnNBar  J.  D.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M  R.C.S,,  1p  Oxfcrd  and  Cam- 
bridge Mantione,  W. 

18B8     tMiTCKKLL.  i kXSi,  LiinhiTne,  ShUiiugfori  Hill,  WaUingford,  Berks. 

IBdS     -fMiTciEELt,  John  Stevbhsoii,  S  Ckuwtll  Street,  E.C. 

1878  I  Mpc*TTi,  EBKftSTG-.,4  Throjfiuof.on  AediiM,  E.C. 

1S85  f]9om,  HoBBBT  N.,  5  Li/ncro/e  Gardiai,  Uampitsad,  S.  W. 

IBOfi  MoLTBNO,  Pkr€!s  Allfokt.  M.P.,  10  Palace  Court,  Bayswater,  W. 

1D04  Monk-Bbbtton.  Riout  Hok,  I/jbd,  C.B.,  Ifl  Princes  Gardens,  S.W.;  and 

Couyhora,  Leaiei. 

lSiS4  I'MoNBOt  Malcolk,  a  Qiieen'*  Drive,  GrastldU,  Gltugow, 

1884  MoMTttFiOKE,  Hbhbbst  B,,  7  Behizc  AviHUe,  A.  W. 

1885  MoSTKPioHB,  Joseph  G.,  H  Wentlmirae  Park  Road,  W. 
1888  MDMTEni>BP,  Louis  P-,  9  Cohutg  Plane,  Eyds  Park;  W. 

1903     MoBToiiMBKir,  Kt.  JIbt.  Bisuup  H.  H.,   D.D.,  Soeietif  for  Ptojpagation 

oj  the  Gospel,  ID  Ddahap  Street,  S.  W. 
IBfl^     fMooM,EuwAKD  R.  P.,  8  Oittlew  Gardsnn,  S.W. 

ISAS     MooBB,  Arthur  Qbihoim,  23  Eaex  Sirfl,  Strand,  W.Ci  ' 

1S84     lioDKK,  JoKN,  23  KnighlrideT  Stretl,  E.C.  , 
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1903  I  MooaH,  M&joa  AHrBua  T,,  R.E..  The  Grange,  GUlingkam,  Kent. 
1891      MooKE,  YoHE  T.  Q..  M.E.C.S.K,  L.H.0  P.,  1  Leviishaia  HUl,  S.E. 
1903      MooEHKATi,  EnwAnp,  P,  0.  li^x  6^8,  Capi  Toa-ti-,  Cape  Cotontf, 
1898  I  Muon9iE-tp,  Jambs,  cja  ^essrf,  j?.  P,Ucvi!on  ^  Co.,  10  Dale  Si„  Ziuarpaet, 
1B83  I  tMiOOoHOUSB,  Edward,  can  qf  Bant  qf  Iftw  Zealand,  1  Qveea  llctaria 
■  Street,  B.C. 

Mocb-Bas^ou'd,  A^rBsn,  69    Qfutn't    QarittiM,  Byda  Pari.  W,;  and 

i  Ha-rcaw-t  H-unliingt,  Temjiiei  E,C. 
MoKKua,  C|LLRL£s  ALSEaHOMr  M.Inst.C.B.,  F.0.8.,  Maori  PioM,  Eaher. 
MoBOAN,  Benjakik  H.,  Queen  Anne't  Chamberi,  Broadviag,  Wtatmisatif, 

S.W. 
Mgbqan,  LiELT.-CoLonKL  A.  HicKHAx,  D.3.C.,  14  Grnitieiioi'  Piace,  S.W. 
j'MoHQAK,  Otptt* VACflHAK, 5  SI.  Jamcs's  Slreil,  8,W. 
MoHOAsr,  Pbubt  VArroHAN,  7  Pirk  I,anf,  IV, 
MuBQAs,,  SBPTiinia  VAnuEAir,  37  Harringlon  Gardtnt,  Sauik  KeiMngltm^ 

S.W.:  and  42  Cannim  Slriet,  E.C. 
MonQAW,  Aldebicav  SinWAtTLiHTATTOHAN,  BAnT.,42  Ojfwwn  Slrett,  E.C, 
MoBOAK,  WrbLiAU  Fbitchaiu)',  ^  Queen  Viotana  Stresi,  E.C. 
MtjHSB,  GituaiiT,   Cromn  Brewerij,  LoweUo/l. 
MoHBEU,,  Jons  Bowes,  30  St.  ^n-ri/'i,  York. 
Mu&bisov,  Jaub^  E.,  10  Eto»  J{od.d,  South  Ham'pitea^i,   If.W.t  attd 

Tltaielted  Hoitte  CM,  Si,  Jamts'a  Street,  S.W. 
tMoRBiaow,  Jons  S.,  Thatchtd  Havse  Ciuli,  St.  Jamais  Street,  S.W. 
MoHHisoN, "Waitbr,  Malham  Tom,  Settle;  and  77  Crotiiviell Road,  S.W. 

MoBT,  WLLtiAMf  1  Stanley  Qrescenl,  No/Hag  Bill,  W, 

iloKTOM,  EicSAHD  F.,  3fl  Grange  Cnsccitt,  Skarroai,  SAe^ld. 
Moa&LT,  AcFaKn,  C.M.G.,  IVtgt  L/idgg,  HadJey  Wood,  BarMt. 
MosminiAL,  Okobgb  J.  S.,  190  Qiuen's  Gate,  S.W. 
MosENTUAL.,  Habbt,  19  Green-  Sircci,  W: 

MiicB,  Fbhh  a,  E„  Hemimhire  ■CZiti,  Si.  James's  Streei,  S.W. 

Muia,  WiLLiAK  Olabk,  Roj/ai  Suiehange,  Glatgoui. 

MULLBB.  RouitiiT, 

MnuN,  WiscitBSTBB,  Laiieritofip,  wfcr  ii'hitcJuirtih,  Hants, 

MuBDOCH,  Jans,  53  Leadenhalt  Street.  B.C. 

Mdke,  Sib  Andbkw,  4  McLaren  Bmd.  JSuwinffton,  Edinhurgk. 

MuBttAV,  THB  Hiis.  ALRicAifDiitt  O.  (Masteb  or  Eliiiank),  M.P.j  Juniper 

Brink,  WalAerl/itrn,  PtebtcMhirc  ; a'idlirvoliii'g  Clair,  Si.  Jamer'a  Street, 

S.W. 
tMcttRAV,  Chablss,  EaHcote  Hwe,  Pivvev,  XiildCetcT, 
MuRBAT,  l.'oi,iN  jL,  I,S,0.,  ajo  H^-itifTiel  Proviaeial  Bank,  Falketfone, 
MuBBAi^i  DATin,  30  Petiliridgc  ISqvare,  IV. 
MuKTON,  SiE  Walpek,  C,S.,  Saj^b^i,  (JliiskAuTgi ;  and  Deirom/iire  Ciub, 

St.  James's  StrtiC.  S. »'. 
fHusQKATB,  (/AFTAtH  KHftfiEBT,  n.E,,  Hnral-on-CUiga,  Hatl  Grimfeaii. 


1S75     tN*iBi«,  John,  Napier,  New  Zeaknd. 

1906     Nathan,  Fbask  B„  Slaadard  Bmlditiff,  Citi/  Square,  Letdt. 

1889     liA^sks,Gs.a&<ii.l,,cja Meitrs.  I. StUamari^  Qo.,i^M<ink7CtU Street, E.i!, 

18-87     fNATHAH,  Jo3Epa  E„  33  Pemhri  'ge  Gardetu,  W. 

1BB6  I  14ATHAH,  ho\3\a  A.,  Dathv>m4  Houae^  9  Ifm  ^rmi  Strett,  K.C, 
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E&ijal  Oolonitii  ItistitHte, 

NiTKiN,  N.  Ai.iTQBD,  38  Fiiisftiiri/  Stric/,  E.C. 

Nbatk,  Edwabb  S.,  7  Gi-ctU  Si.  Heltn't,  E.C. 

NEit,  "W"n.i.u.M,  35  Walbrmk,  KG. 

INbish,  Wii.Liiij,  The  Lauia,  Dtiiidee  ;  aadHognrih  Chih,  Doner  Street,  W. 

Nblsiis,Shpt™u9  Q,,  Messrs.  MerTywsatiicr ^- Ijonn,  Groen'.rich  Tload,  S.B. 

Kklsoh,  Sik  E.  MoicTiOTTE,  K.G.ia.G-.,  3  W&ieehali  Coarl.  S,W. 

Nblsiin,  HiaoLD,  Ifl  Dowgate  Hill,  E.C, 

Nksbitt,   HoaauT  C,, '2ii   Pulace  Ooicrt,   W.;  and   J   Dononfliirff   Sjitore, 

BUhopngale.  E.G. 
Nbss,  Gaviw  Farkeb.,  1 9  PcrchesCir  Terrace,  Hyde  Pari,  W. 
lij'^i.-s,  WitT.iAM  D„  ffntf^l  Lrmdon  JiwAe  Glvti,  2  Saoift  Rita,  W. 
NeuM4bb,  SiaHCHi),  HG  Piticadilltf,  W. 

Nbvillk.  G-EORfiB  W.,  18  Sussex  Place,  Regents  Park,  !iJK 
tNEWHABCH,  JoHH,  c/o  itTeKSTS.  TumbuU,  Giiaoa  .f  Co.,  11  Leadanhail 

Street,  E.C. 
NiCBOL,  BoBBiLT,  1 1  Sunkili  Hew,  E.C. 
flticHoiAs,   Wiir.fAJi,  F.G.S.,  c/o   Natiimoi   Bank  />/  Aastralasia,  133 

B'ls/K'pagtile  Street,  E.C. 
NicHoLis,  Ai-Fftrai  M,,  8  Coi'rtfidif  Gardr-tis,  8. IF. 
NrtTtor.LS,  Hobacb  W.,  0  Amherst  Avfimc,  Ealing.,  W. 
NioHiiLS,  AaTHua,  Bank  ofEgppf.  26  Old  Broad  Streii,  E.C. 
tNiTisos.  RoBEBT,  76  Comhin,  E.C. 
NoRTB,  Fredbr4c  W11.LTAM,  F.G.S,,  'i  Gre^  Qgniral  CoUi'tty  Qjji'a^,  Grove 

Eaad,  Marytthnne,  N.W. 
NoBTHcLiv-FB,  Rt.  Hon.  Luhd,  SC' Jei-Aefey  Sqmrf,  W. :  and  Elmieood.. 

SL  P/iiers,  Kani. 
fNaHTKBBS.,  BidBT  EoN.  THE  'Eahl  Or,  G  Bttm  Creaceni,  S.W, 

Oao,  WiLLiUK  Pgbci'vai,,  M.Inst.C.E.,  DaiDson  Piaee  Stanama,  Poathridga 

Bijvare,  W. 

Ouu^KNET,  dtiBLEH  H.,  C.M.G.p  3  Great  WiiK^eaier  Strtef,  S,C. 
OMMAHBBTjSm  MoNTAOoF.,  G.C.M.O.,  K.C.B.,  J.S.O.,  ColoniaC  Office. 

Davming  Street,  S.W. 
Oi4ai.QW,  Et.  Hoh.  the  Eahi,  of,  G.C,M.G.,  7  Riehmmid  Terrau,.  Whilt- 

hall,  S.W, ;  and  Cianiaa  I'arK  Guild/ord. 
Oppkskhikbb,  Bkkvakd,  7o  BkkenhaU  Mansioni,  IK, 
OiiPOBD,  Chahlus  T.,  4a  Bliiiimsltui'i/  Square,  W.C. 
Obuorif,  Kbiv.vrp  jl,,  41  Qroae  End  Head,  N.W. 
tOsBOEKB,  Captain  Fbakk,  Harliarif  Hall,  Leamingtnn. 
OsTnaano,  CouNTSTAHisLAca  J.,  F.R.G-.S.,  S  Nethertoii  Ori've,  Ckettea,  S.W, 
OrTEit.«ON-,  Alfbbt  S.,  Biinuatd  H/wsi',  Kensington  Cettrt,  W, 
Oiw^T, ItiGHT  EoH,  9i£  ABTMyB  iToKH,  Babt,,  34  Ealen  /Square,  S.W,,- 

and  Atienisitm  CTni,  Pali  Mail,  S,  W. 
OwBN-JusjKS,  JciHN,  lYigfiL,  ShorI'mmd  Sirtet,  Bigglesviode. 

Pace,  Datid  fi,,  /t^  CotCagte,  Neviien  Slewarl,  lf.B, 
P  AiN,  Jamks  C,  Jt!«i.,  ft  St:  Xafj)  Axe,  E.C. ;  and  Manhatta».  Mitcham 
Laae;  SIrealham,  S.W. 
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Tear  ot 

SleotioD. 
1897     Palmbr,  Capt.  Bichabd  £.,  Oaklandi  Pari,  Ntwdigate,  Surrey. 
1899  !  fPAuiBB,  Thohas. 

1880  Fabbubt,  Chablm,  3  Bt  V*rt  Gardem»,  Kemiington,  W. 

188&     tPAKFiTi,  Captats  3ame«  L.,  T.{i(jan,  BiaktHaH  Road,  ttflwciciErf,  iV.E 

1879  Pjia,riTi,hiLe7>iJVVliLLiA.v,62Fi»/URoad,Wtsti!om6ePiitTi!,Iliai;khtafh,S.E. 
1890     tPAKKER.  Sm  GiLBBHT,  M-P.,  20  Carllon  ffoTiss  Tirracn.  8.W. 

1889  ,  iVkBXKB.,  HaNBT,  Valt  Vita  Cottagt,  Tring  Bill,  Trin^. 

1893  tP*"™*  (iHoaoa  B.,  C.M,G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Ti^  Collngt,  Bciing,  Oxon. 

1885  I  PAHiiKOTOiJ,  Silt  J  RorcB,  J.P.,DX.,34CniieA<:iifnflr*,£.<7,;  fliteoow 
'  shire  Flacs.  W.     and  United  Scrdet  Clafi,  Pall  Mull,  S.W, 

1902  I  Pahzinson,  Tsomas  W„  M.D.,  H  S/«niH  Sircci,  S.JK. 

1897  '  Pabb,Hbt.  Edward  G.C,     Boltoii  Gardens, South  Kauwjion,  S.W. 
1888  I  Pasteub,  Henev,  tf^jttfvScfi,  jVucft  Hedkom,  Herti. 

1886  I  -tPArEHBOW,  J .  QuiarER,  27  Peaitridge  Gardf,?is,  Bnysvuiler,  V. 

1902  PATBBgoN,  JiMT;sGi}WANs,5iUi(erffi(i/rfinys,  &(7. 

1887  tPiTTEKSOS,  Mti.bs,  5DK<^oi«r,  Tolpuddie,  Dorchester  ;  and  Oriental  CltA, 

Ua-noi'rr  Square,  W. 

1898  Pawl,  Albianoeb,  33  Vpptr  Park  Eoad,  Haverstoek  Hill,  S.W. 

1881  Paul,  Hxvbt  MOMcaBirF,    3  Lamdovme  Oretemt,  Notiing  HiU,  W. 

1880  Patnb,  JuHir,  Park  Grange,  Scvmoafii. 

1881  tPEicit,  Sin  Waltbb,  K.C.M.G,  I,S,0„  Pawowi,  Gj(»"W/orrf. 
1877  I  Peacock,  Gboboh,  27  XUton  Street,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 

1885  .  tPzAiB,  GEoasH  HbkhekT,  B.A.,  LL.6.,  fFwifliyoni  iToHM,  ifcZ/ord. 

1877  i  t-P2*fiCB,  Edwibd,  OrUatal  Cliih,  Hantn'tr  Square,  W. 

1896  I  JPeabsok,  Sm  WketmawD.,  Baet,,  M,P.,  Pci(i(?fioiiuof,  Worth,  Stuiex ; 

and  10  Viatorie  Street:,  S.W. 
1896  i  tPKMBKBTON.LiECT.-CoLosxL  EiwuT,  R.E.,  15  SuMgolow,  Cantonments, 
I  MidilvUmrg,  Trantvaal. 

1903  I  Prbl,  Tub  Hom  Qbobob,  M.A.,  3  Ckueland  Square,  St.  James's,  S.W. 

1894  i  Pb»&eb,  Sib  Johm  DEinaoK,  K.C.M.G-.,  Eaitent  Telegraph  Co.,  Elecira 
j  Hoii»c,  M!iirgate,E.C. 

1884     7iiK»Bir,  Edwabd  C,,  8  Weet  Hill,  Bydenkam,  8.B. 

1 899  Pbbckval,  Spbnceb  A.,  36  Ecdestcii  Squarg,  S.  W. 

1892     Pebcbval,  Sib  Westbi  B.,  K.C.M.G.,  20  CoptT^all  Avenue,  KC, 

1896  PBftBS,   RoBEUT    Wm.,  M,P.,    A.M.Innt.O.E.,   11    Kennngton    Palace 

Gardens,  If. 
1880     PKEfiiMO,  CHAaLEB,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
1902     PEfiiif,  RowMsos  6.,  GUndynt,  Eat^n  /{-iff.  £sling,  W. 
1879     fPirrHBnirK,  JCbwabD  A.,    8  Hapf/^n  Roml,  Slretdhnm.  S.W, 
1872     t^'^^-^^OK-^TOw,  F    S,,  Blackdown    Houie,   Femhunt,  Suuexs    and 

Union  Clitb,  Trafalgar  Square.,  S.W. 
1884     |PinLiJPS,LiCHreL,  P  0.  Bo.r  U9,  Mmnetharg,  Tramvaal. 
1901      PiGKwoon,  RnnEHTW.,  40  iSfpcncsr  Raid,  B&tf-wd. 

1897  PiPBB,  Wiw-iAM  F.,  e/o  J.  A.  Umallbevfs,  F^.,  27  MUtm  Street,  E.C. 
1897     Ptttbi  TauuAS,  C.B.,  St.  Slfphsn''  Hmise,  Victoria  Embankment,  S.W. 

1888  fPtANT,  Edmund  H.  T.,  Chartm  ToKftrg,  Queensland. 

1882  Plbtpeli-iT  a.,t3  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.  ;  and  East  Suuex  Club,  St. 

Lfvnarila-on-Sta, 

1904  Pluhptkx,  JoBN  Vaj-lw  Nichoix,  133  Thvrlow  Park  Road,  West  Duheick, 
\  S.E. 
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Rat^al  Colonial  IiislUute. 

■fPlJLLOCS,  Sir  FnEDBBICK,  BiDT.,   31   //^r/E  P(7l"i  P/'nCC,    H'. 

tPowMS-BT,  JIkv.  S,    (tobdoh,    Tha  lieotory,  Vesaaport ;    and   57    Si, 

/ohm's  Si'rw^  s.ir. 
PoHrrrsx  Aaraca  R. 
tPooHB,  Major  11.,  Old  ZorTjc,  SfilUbiiri/. 
PoHTKH,  HoBBKT,  37  Clialmers  Street,  Kdinba-rgk. 
tPoTTEii,  JosN  Wiisav,  2  Vtitcinrck  Aeemte,  E.C. 
SuiscB,  RfiQis-iiD  H.,  The  Fefits,  Frognal,  Haw-patmd,  N,  W. 
Frahkedd,  Pbhcy  J, I  WoolacQuiiie,  fark  Hill,  Canhalton,  Surrry, 
Pkat/,  Knwiw  A,,  Mount  Banl,',  Farnboreui^k,  S,0.,  Kent, 
PaiTT,  J.  J,,  79  Qaetn  Street,  Chenpsidi,  E.C. 
Pratt,  J.  JEBnaM,  Jcir.,  The  Eiii/Ui,  Wt.-ii  Sill,  Uifihgate,  N. 
Pkebcr,  Sis  Wm.   iUani,  K.C.B.,  P.n.S.,  M.Inat.C.E.,  GiiiAw)  Lodga, 

Wimhleion,  S.  W. 
Pre^itk,  JitsET^  WBBao-tf,  OaJi  Lodgie,  Pimii  Saad,  Blatlihtaih,  S,E, 
f  Pbice,  Qembt  if.,  75  JVidmore  Saail,  Sromfeif,  Kent, 
Pkiestlet,  W.  E.  BaiGoa,  M,P.,  Qiietn  Anne's  Mnntiont,  S.W.' 
PfiiLLEViTZ,  J.  M.,  Marffant  Lnd^e,  84  Fintihl^  Rood,  H.W. 
PaiscB,  JuHK  S.,  28  lie  Vtrs  Gards-rts,  If. 
pHirciiAitn,  Iiikct.-Gbnrral  8m  Qubdon  D,,  B.E.,  X.CiB.,  United  Beroict 

Ciuh.  FaUMnll.  S.W. 
Phoiiiw,  KiB  Lhsley,  K.l.W.O.,  79  Onslow  Sqvavs,  S.W. 
Pb"bik,  LiEUT.-CoLuMfiL  CuFFOfiu,  J,P.|  55  GrQiisnor  Street,  W. 
VBrrfnf.V&vo.MeMra.SttittafoTd^Co.,  11  New  Jjitian  Strtet,  Moot  Lane. 

E.C. 
PccKLE^  Hrcunr  Leo-NiED,  North  Queitu/and  lafu-rvmce  Co.,  Ingram  Court, 

Fencharv/t  Street,  l-^.C. 
Fbl'estom,  Sib  Jokn  Heket,  2  Wkifchall  Court,  8.  W. 
PuHVia,  GiuHBT,  i  S<rm  Churchyard,  E.C, 

Ql'iitbe,  FBBDKnic  R.,  08  I'ii'luria  Streel,  S.  W, 

Ul-iltbh,  Sia  W.  CuTHBBBT,  Baet.,  7*  South  Audley  Street,   W. ;  and 
Bawdsey  Manor,  Woodhridge. 

lUnci.iFKB,  P.  CopiiBSTOfT,    DBTTifoT^,  Crovm  Hill  S.S.O.  Jievm;  and 

Union  Qui,  S.W. 
Eaihet,  MAJoa-GEMEftli,  AiiTinta  Maca,m,  Drtimhoc,  Rnsirevor,  co  JPomt, 
lUiT,  QEuHns  Thomas,  70  #  71  liishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
liiLBiaii,  SiK Thomas,  TCCS.!,,  Allimtftim  Clnh,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Kalli,  Panheli,  \7,Belgrave  Square,  S.W, 
KAiOiT,  RciBEitT,  Howlelii,  Caalerliury, 
RAJiapiw,  RicKA-ten,  Sydanhitrjt,  Cbidiiiiig/ord,  Godahmnff. 

tS.i^ifJiA.1.1;  KikisvmT  .yCJo  CoTiimereial  Bank  of  Sr^druy.lS  BiroMn  Laite,E,C, 

Rijuuss,  Pktbh,  fyrnesa  Lodge,  Eoat  Sheen,  Surrey, 

(lUwiiN,  Sia  Jaiieh,  Part.,  3i  i^itnore  Gurdcna,  S.W, ;  and  Srynguiyn, 

Heriiford. 
BiNgove,  BbbtkamC,  Shirtei^h.  St.  EdiKtiniTs  Boad,  Ipswich. 
tHAW,  GaOHna  Heket,  96  Gr^aham  Jiounc,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Eattbs,  Lieut.- Colo trs.1.  Wai.  WoonwABD,  R.A,,  Janiar  United  Beniet 

Clithj  Charles  Stmt,  S.  (T. 
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Eawbos,  Wm,  RrKPHBV,  M.A..  M.I.E.E.,  12  Dratf/oK.  Court,  8.  W. 
RBiDMAij,  James Bd KB Kss,  D.Sc., .flfytkle i'nri',  Trrtmlnn,  R.S^O.,  Hejeford, 
+BiiAr,  Rt.  Hcn,  LoKii,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  &  Grmt  Stanho-pt  Street,  W. 
Hbktk,  WifBEBT,  Watiner  I'Ula,  Castle  Hoffl,  Sempart,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Ebhyes,  HnnH  Ww.,  i'i  Old  Broad  Siriet.  E.C. 
Rbbvbs,  Uos-.  WiLLiiM  Fbmbhb  iB^k  Cammitmner  for  li'imi  Ziatawi), 

13  VicUfia.  Street,  S.W. 
Rsip,  Epwabp  v.,  MesfTi.  BaLftiy  ^  Qo.,  94  Biih&ptgate  Utrett.  E.C. 
BBUiNnTow,  JoHK  S.,  Ayasome,  Grange-over- &mds,  ioNcc 
Bbnkib,  Geodoe  B,,  '10  Lmmdet  Streft,  S.W, 
RaKHia,  Gbohqe  Haii,,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
fRawTON,  J.  H.,  6  Whittmgion  Avenue,  EX'- 
Rbtnolds-Bali.,  EosTice  A,j  E.A,,  16  Eatoa  Rue,  Elding,  W. ;  and  27 

Chamir^  Lam,  W.C. 
Bbtholtis,  EnWABD  0.,  Soti^ned  Bank  of  South  AfAea-,  Lmdon  Wail 

JJaildings,  Circtts  Place,  E.  C, 
fRicHARBBj  Geosob,  3  Kansi7igln«  PrUaee  Gardens,  W. 
RiciiARns,  RoOKB  C,  2  Kiw/'s  Betioh  Wali;  Temple,  S.  C. 
HtOHitn6ftS',  Captain  Ebnald  E.,  J. P.,  Glanhrydaa  Park,  CarOiarlliea- 

i/are. 
BicsuoHD,  Jaxis,  Momk  Cattle,  Gritff,  lf.S. 
BmnKLL,  PATGicit,  Mesurt.  F,  Bailey  ^  Cu.,  59  Mark  Lane,  E,C. 
HinaEWAy,BT.  How.  Sm  J.  West,  O.C.M.G.,  K.aB.,K.C,8.I.,  ACkexavni 

Clv-b,  Pall  Mall,  S.Tf. 
RlPPOH-,  JosBPH,  33  Old  Broad  Street.  E.C. 
EmuoTOH,  W.  JOHV,   »  British   Trade  Jourwd"  24  MavA  Lane,  E.C; 

and  31  Glcdhow  Gardens,  S.W. 
HoBBBTs,  G.  Q.,  M.A,,  St.  ThumaM'a  IfoBpiSal.  S.E. 
RoBBHTS,  JAtres,  Penan  House,  Perranporlh  S.S.O.,  ContKoll. 
EuBKSTS,  RicHiin>  RbmUt  05  Fiaehley  Road,  Jf.  W. 
BosBBTsofT,  Sib  Obdbdb  Scott,  IC.C.S,!,,  M.P„  II  Barlty  flousc,  Barley 

Street.  W. 
BoBENSON,  MAJOB-GsHHflAi  C.  "W.,  CD.,  Bsifrtty  Housf,  38  Sata^  Rise, 

Ealing,  IF.;  and  Army  f  Nai'ff  Chih,  Pall  Mali,  S.ir, 
BoBTseoK,  Tbebkbick  A„  A.lii*t,0,l':.,  M.l.M.K,,  &i  Old  Brtiad  St,,  E.C, 
RoBiN'Sojf,  Sir  J.  CiiFTOK,  J.l'.,  Keith  House,  PoTCheUer  Gntt,  \V,  •  ani 

IG  Great  George  Street-,  S.ll". 
filasm>;iL'c,  Joseph  B.,  JluJlty   Hoiisf,  pari  Lauf,    W.;    and    1    Bani 

Btlildinfs,  Lothbtry,  E.O. 
-f-BoBruBos.  riioMAa  B.,  Meesri,  MoTlwrai'th,  MoEachant  ^  Co.,  BiUitrrr 

Square  Bnildin^t,  E.C. 
EoBiHSOK,  Sia  Wn.wAm,  Q.CM.G.,  38  Eneli/n  Maastoits,  Carlisle  PtacCy 

S.iV.;  and  tf^wdHam  Clnh,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
BoBsoif,  ChablbsK.,  Union  Club.  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 
BooFB,  GunnnE,  76  Fity'okn'g  Avenitf,  Humpiieai,  N.W.;  and  4-  Llot/da 

A\.f»ut.,  E.C. 
Hollo,  Tirz  IIos,  Gilbbkt,  Oafilanda.  Hi^lAraok,  Ardin^ty,  Bai/ward'i 

Hiaih. 
SouE,  ROER«T,  a  HaftUKQd  PliMt,  HantVcr  S^motv,  W. 
fBaHAt.ii|  Btbon  L.,  14  Upper  Piiliimare  Gardens,  W, 
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Rnijal  Colonial  Iii«lilute, 

EoN'i.i.ti,  B.  B  ,  Pimilmi-i/  Gmnfft,  near  T^nhridge  Wdls. 

EooT,  ToHw,  Jns,,  Fa.ir/iiii>it,  Eui^H. 

Rufeh.,  BowiiB]!  Wsi.,  ula  Bank  of  New  Zf«-lc\ud,  1  Qiutn  I'inturia  SI,,  E.G. 

EoPBR,  FaBBiuM,  M.A.  Oson,,  Bsoci/  Hmtse,  Beer,  Armiiitler. 

HasBj  B.  LAvCASfaH,  I  OrvrnwelC  Rnad,  South  Katisiiigtan,  S.  iV. 

BoBX,  CaLJO.^  D.,  M.t,,  Jj3  Beridey  S>/uarg,  IV.j-  and  Utttdtbick Mdicm, 

Pangbownc,  Reading. 
KnSB,  TaiiMAS  L.  MiswouD,  Queen  Anna's  Mimdons,  S.  IV. 
^RosBBBBV,  Right  Hon.  thb  Eaei,  ar,  K.G.,  K.T.,  38  Berktlty  Squan, 

W,  V  tmd  3)t^m4ng,  near  Edinburgh,  N.li, 
RiKS,  Akthuk,  St.  ClerufTits,  CarshaUoa  RomI,  Sittton,  Surri-i/. 
JtosB,  Ahthub,  Jdn.,  F.I.C,  F.CS.,  I  eUngall  Eoad,  Peokham,  S.S. 
Sma,  jAifBj  W.  6.,  143  Mitoham  Lam,  Strtai/iatiif  S.W. 
Sobs,  JohWj  Sicroen,  6  Ntrtk  HUl,  RighgaU, N.  ,*  and  \\^  Finshary  Pave~ 

meat,  E.C, 
tRoTK,  H.  Liito,  Jrifli-iTcW,  Sfiihhn,  HaUlax, 

tEoTHScHiLTi,  A.  A.,  80  Lanrasler  Gale,  W. ;  and  Warnford  Omrt,  E.C. 
EoTirwBCL,  Q&dnOB,  d  ThTOgnmrtasi  Aveauc,  E.C. 
Eovoa,  Edmuso  M.,  WinAham  Clvh,  St.  Jamea't  Sjt^ttre,  S.W. 
tEuDii,  Charles  T).,  S  0/ii  Jcu-ri/,  E.  C. ;  and  38  Maitnt  Sfrete,  W. 
EuDn,  Fbank  M.,  Stvs  Oxford  a-xd  Cambridge  Cluh,  Palt  Mali,  8.  W. 
+IlcNCHMi»,  M.  S.,  3  Jd'ims  CoitH,  0J3,  Bmnd  Street,  E.C. 
ILifflesH.,  CiETatK  A,  H.,  Fyniiig  Souse,  Soi/ale,  Pcicrfficltl, 
SnsseiL,  THuJiig,  Haremere,  Etchhigham,  Simwt. 
HuBSHiL,  Teoi[AS  J.,  LondB7i  ^  WetlmiJiKipr  Sank,  41  Lothbv^i/,  E.  0. 
■fEuSBKii,  T,  B.,  18  Church  Sireti,  Livcrpfol, 

3tt>S8m.t,  Wk.  Oacii,  HaTtniere,  Etchinghant,  Suenea. 
BuTJiEaFaBii,  H.  K...  Saloma  Cowt,  Banstcail,  Eiiioin, 

Saalfbld,  Alfah),  Tht  EItfib,  Sickley,  Kent, 

■fSAH-iABD,  PeiLip,  67  Aldtr^ate  Street,  E.C. 

Sabiubi,  Sih  EiiwAJtD  L-.p  BiKT.p  3  Lancatiirr  Gate,  W. 

SiMUfeL,  Hbsrt,  11  Ctemlatid  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Sakdbiian,  Alastaib  C,  G'i  Marh  Lane,  E.C, 

Bambotkb,  Wii-i.rAM,  Askburton,  Kichiaond  H&t,  Surrey;  andS  Lloj/ds 

A'imuE,  E.C. 
SAsfiOiiit,  AeTHVi,  12  Leadmtholl  Street,  E.C. 
\B\KSDX,-as,  FftbDERFG  J,,  F.K.Cr.S,,  CaoiMilgn  3wse,  Harmoitdiuxirifi, 

I'iewsley,  MiddUsej:. 
SAonDEiu,  Sib  Fbedhbicic  R.,  K.G.U.Q,  IT  The  Drive,  Hew,  Susiax ; 

Sitrf  Coi^fi/atinc  Cluh,  S/,  Ja.m,vi'ii  Slrefl,  S.  iV, 
Batadb,  Peect  H.,  Bloiafield  Movie,  83  Lanimi  Wail,  E.C. 
Savagi!,  Wm.  Fbeuk.,  Btomjidd  House,  65  Loiidon  Well,  E.C. 
Satit-i.,  Walteb,  9  QuftJt's  Gardens,  West  Brighton. 
Sawtsli.,  Wiluam  Aethub,  30  J}eouiriUe  Jtoad,  Chpham  I'ari,  S.W, 
Sawtek,  EttWEBT    E..   M.A.,  C.E.,    20    Dewnaiiire    Terracr,    Laneatttr 

Gate,  W. 
ScAHKELT,,  EnwAnn  T.,  81  Mnrinota  HoHi!,  Hiyanr  Oak,  S.E. 
tScABTH,  LBrB.ioN  R,  M.A.,  81  Oakwood  Court.  Kemiitgltnh,  Wt 
SuHiFF,  Ahthub,  (152  SaiisUurj/  flnvse.  Lo?tdon  Wall,  E.C 
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ScurLUMQ,  FaAHii  J,,  4  Stroiforil  Place,  W. 

acBlLlCH,  WiLLliM,  Ph.D.,  CJ.E.,  F.II.S.,  28  Iianhnry  Rnad,  Ojhrd. 

ScHiuDT,  lioBBET  F.  W.,  Ph.D..  F.R.G.S.,  39  Clarendon  Road,  IHitnnj, 

S.W. 
ScBT^BTii,  C.  E.  B.,  2LA.r6    Cambridge  Gait.  Stgimt'i  Park,  S.W. ; 

and  ConservaeivB  Clu^,  St,  Jamet't  Sired,  S.  IK 
ScUK-ce,  Captais  G.  Couitthcicii,  1    Wttlicrbt/  Gardens,  Soitih  Kensin^ov, 

S.IK 
Scott,  Ajig»ib*.ui  E.,  Kotherjitld  Peri,  Alten,    llanU ;    and    Uitiltd 

Univtrniy  Cluh,  Pall  Mall  Eait,  S.W. 
SooTT,  Ckioles  J",,  miijoff,  Guifd/ord. 
Scott,  W*i.Tea  H.,  M.Inat.O.E.,  Parit  Road,  Ettat  Malexey. 
ScHiTBNFiBi    i',   A,,    Cummerciat  BajiHng  Co.   i>f  Sgdncy,    18    Birchm 

La.B«,  E.C. 
BcBtTTTov,  Jiires  HEBaBBTj  9  Grae^huivi  Stnet,  E.C. 
SBBAQ-M(;!tTErtoBii,  BoEiKRT  M.,  B.A.,,,  Ea4t  cliff  Lod'js,  Samsgate. 
tSEDO"WTCK,  Alfkbd  II.,  10ft  Oohcaod  Court,  Sensingiuir,  W. 
Sklbt,  Psidbatis,  Korait,  CAeptlow  Ifoad,  Crct/dun. 
SicLiAB,  Geharb   H.   Cbaiq,  7.^   CromweU  Raad,  S.W. ;  and  L\UU{irein, 

PcttTffisfd,  Haitis. 
Skkple,  JiMKa  0.,  F.R.G.S.,  8  Fardwyoh  Eoad,  West  Hamjuftad,  ^i.W". 
SavioR,  SkiwABD  Nassau,  147  CanHou  Street,  E.C. 
SrroMilti,  G,  FEAitiTB,  156  Sleane  Street,  S.W. 
?iB.TTLE,  Utiaa-dEi^sAi.  Sib  Huhbt  R.,  B.E.,  K.O.B.,  D.S.O.,  Gniltd 

Sendee  Cliih,  Pull  Mali,  S.W. 
EtHAifD,  Joan  LonDooN,  24  H/wi  iaw,  E.C. 
SuKLDBicE,  John  3.,  DS  Greeham  House,  E.C, 
SffKLFOKD,  PaBDHSic,  B.Sc,  M-IiiHt.CE.,   I'ME.G.S:,   35*  Great  Geargt 

Street,  Wetiiniwlei;  S.  W. 
&wsxracK,  WiiT.iAM  H.,  Wat  Viete,  Caterkam,  Sumi/. 
Shbbwood,  N.,  Dxinedm,  60  Sirealhaai  Hill,  S.W. 
Shipstbh,  Ukwry  p.,  10  Lndhmit  Square,  W. ;  and  CktnMrva.tive  Club,  St. 

Jaraes't  Sfrfef,  S.W. 
fSHiEK,  EoBEar  W,,  PenrUh,  11  Terropin  Rooi,  Upfitr  JbcHng,  S.W, 
Short,  Chablrs,  Ojfcs  o/  "  The  Arffus,"  8fl  Fhet  Street,  E.C. 
aiDEY,  OKAaLEs,  8  If-pper  PhUtiiiioTe  Gardcnt,  Campdm-  llUt.  W. 
aiDET,  JiUHS  W.,  liothm-latrit,  f.tothi^rjittd,  TttnliHdge  WttU. 
ffiitwBH,  Co^jJNEL  HuciH  A.,  23  Sedt^life  Sgitart,  S.W. 
SiMEotf,  Rbv.  Tmi.iF  B.,  M.A.,  LaOihitry  Rcvfori/,  ScwpoH  VagmrlL 
tSraipaoK,  8iiBCieo5-AlAJ0B  Pbaki,  Naval  a'od  MUitary  Club,  PieeadiUij,  W. 
■fRiMTSON.T.  BuuarSAti,  .Stl  Hvtla-nd  Gate.  S.W. 
tSmciAiB,  AmcBTiNB  W.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  Rack  House,  &iuik 

Pelherion,  Somerutt, 
SujciAtB,  David,  65  Ititudl  Squan,  W.C. ,-  tttid  19  Silv»  StresI,  E.C. 
SictKNEB,WK.i.i*M  Banks,  Seolauiood,  Arkl(y,  Mlglt  Barvai. 
Slabb,  Gecibob,  ISZamrntce  Pomilniy  mil,  E.C. 
tSuBK,  HasBT  G.,  P.K.G.S,,  Ri^tabw)/,  Wilts. 
SlabEM,  St.  BsnnK  Russell,  1  Belahay  Strict,  S,W, 
Slattbe,  EoBTtinii  M.,  Hawknioor,  Bmiey  'l\-aa'.y,  Devon. 
fSjjABT,  Fbawcw  G-,,  M.A.,  Bndbury,  Tun/mdffi  Wrtli. 
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Yearol 
BleatiDD. 

IBOI     Smart,  William,  Slatt^nfd  Bank  nf  Sottlk  A/tifci,  |0  ClttneWi  LaHt,E.C. 

1901     Bmits.  Alexahdrb  Olirbib,  SpJiel'if,  Surbilm, 

,  ISOS     Sntti!,  BspoHK  F.,  Britiih  and  Fortign  BAla  Souitt^,  LIU  l^iiftn  Vie- 

toria  Slreet.  E.C. 

13iiB      fiitiVB,  Rt.  IJON.  9iv   Cbcii.  Cxxhbvtt,  G.C,Bf.O.,   The   Garden    ^UK, 

Wh'^thampUead,  St.  Alba»a. 

.  1889      tS^ifs.  D.  JoBveroNR,  142  St.  Vincent  Slreet,  Giasgovr. 

1900  S}iivva,'Dk>i\%i.VikB.B£a,uio"MovgKongI3ailsI're»»,"U\FlutStTaa,E.C, 
lfl«8       SuiTH,  Edwijt,  Cvhur-r  HoUi,  Carlot  Plant,  W. 

1872     &MITH,  Sm  Fbancis  ViLLENBum,  10  Harrington  Bardeat,  ^uA  Seasiug' 

ton,  S.  W. 
IS9fi      8Mrni,Lr,-Coi.oNRL9i&Oj!hiftn.K.C.M;,a.,Ho;/'<i»s<tfrtue*,fl^ifeit-t,W<irli, 
1880     tSmTH,  J<isBrn  J,,  Comfiinliuiial  Club,  tivrihtunlicrlaitil  Jvenue,  W.C. 
IBOS     Smith,  Lijfr>siT  Clive,  iu  Bicknthall  Mamiom,  W, 
1-BSa     SstiTH,  KicRAHZi  TiLDHM,  4  CoiithaU  Avenvt,  E.C. 
1-887      Smith,  TH.iiiiB,  35  Ktrriheok  Avenhe,  Ealitta,  W, 
ISfli      SniTir,  "Waltbb  R,  62  ThreaAiu(^le  Straet,'E.C. 
i8S8     Smith,  THBHoit.  Wm.  F.  D„Ta.P.,  Z  Groivenor  Place.  8.W. :  and  Gretm- 

iande,  Hettley-nn-Tkaates. 

1880  fSMiTH.  Rjct  Wir,LnAii  T.  HayKBs,  K.CM.G.,  (?««»«  Acrf,  Windsor, 

1887  SvtTB-Rii'n'SG,  Eubtacb  A.,  Cojwtrwfiyo  CM,  S(.  James'a  Street,  AW. 
1SD6     Shitb,  Gbnebal  Sib  Huxbv  A,,  K.Q.U.O.,  5f.  Johti^  L'id^,   Stimt, 

Ai/leabitry. 
19S3     Suirnf,KET,  BrEWABT,  St,  fiark's  \'itarag(,  Silixriumi,  £. 

1901  Swell,  Chahles  R. 

1881  |SnWERTiLLB,    AiiTHun   FoirsjHS,   IHndir  Bouse,    WftU,   Somtnet;     end 

Oxford  and  Cn'mbridge  CUh,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
1883     -fSoMN.  O-usTAV,  42S  SalUfUTy  S<ih»6,  Lmidam  Wall,  B.C, 
187*     8oFBn.  Wh.  Gablanu,  B.A.,  J.P.,    Bnralms,    CaterAoM    Vallty ;   ani 

DeKomhire  Cluh,  St.  Jaiiitst'i  Slreet,  S.W. 
IBfle      SfANiKK,  AtJOtp,  30  .Marcgfieltl  Gard-eiia,  N.W. 
19(lu     Sfabhiiw,  Reoimald  G„  LeiiiDit  Avenue,  Th«  Park,  NaltiHgham. 
1899     fSpKAK,  John,  The  Grange,  Kirloii;  Biialan. 
1886     SpRxce,  Euwcv  J.,  Tatara,  20  Lunham  Itoad,  Upper  Norteoad,  S.S. 

1890  Sphnce,  CoLONEi.  JoBW.  BidJlBsilfn  Park,  Jlracilei/,  Nor/tanU. 
1905      aPKKCK,  William  II.,  Siiaa;/iidt,  IlUda-vi'.le  Drivs,  H'estdi/F-ea-Seit. 
1B02      Spbnsley,  Hgiv-akd,  H'eslonivg  Manor,  Ampthill. 

1888  Spickr,  Sm  Albbrt,  Bart,,  M.P,,  10  Lati&uter  Gate,  ir. ;  and  Branetpttk 

Houac,  Woodford.,  Eims. 

.1887  Shsrs,  Fblii  Wllllim,  08  Loinndea  SiitiurcS.W. 

1883  tSpHOsroN,  JlnoH. 

IKOfi  SpuiiULE,  Mii,TOV,  NMon  Co.  Ltd.,  81  Buahill  Rnvi,  E.C. 

iS8l  SaoiBBs,  Wii.tiAu  HuuBBiiT,  UiUot,  WcfTfiflf  RiHid,  Ulal-jtrTi.  Lint. 

1393  Stakfokh,  Rtasr  Hoh,  thh  Eari.  or,  15  St.  James'it  Place,  S.Wt 

1891  &rAMTOBn,  Edward,  12  Zmi^  Acre,  W.C. 

I89i      f8T4Kri>ai>.  WiL(,[AM,  fCe>"i'  Halt,  O-i/oti. 

ISSa     tSrAHLBT,  Walivilgt,  M.Inst.CE.,  35  Le^lmm  Cowl  Rood,  SIrtatktm 

mu.  s.  w. 

1S8S     STAyuDSB,  RiQBT  Hoy.  Lobd,  G.C.U.G,,  Athmatin  CM,  Pall  MaU, 
S.W.i  and  Thi  B'd  Rovat,  4m(. 
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Stark,  W.  Ekbby,  I'.E.G-.S,,  Hjfdal  Lodge,   Aoto  fiwi  Hood,  CJapham 

Park,  S.W.;  and  CinuiUttCMial  CUib,  W.C. 
Stabks,  J.  O.  HkHiLTOir,  M.A.,  F.9^.  (Sect.),  TV^uMf  ib^M,  flfar  Z>un- 

/riea,  y,  S, 
Stikhkt,  Richarh  Wm.,  Fcumnen,  ffampfva  iViek,  Mtd^kKX. 
Stathau,  Wii.i-rAW,  Tkg  }{edi>ig».  Totreridgf,  Mertt. 
+STEaii,  AuaBD,  63  Chennr.  Waik,  ChflsM,  S.W, 
Stbintbal,  Aktuh  E„  7  HaTky  Street,  W. ;  and  c/o  ilfewr*.  .<,  (7ue?J  ij- 

Co.,  20  BUhopngate  Strttt,  E.C. 
STiFHKB,  NoML  OiMPBKLL,  61  Staithi^i  Gafdctis,  8.Wt 
aiBPKiM,  Tnaius,  6S  JrfWw  H-'aW,  £.C. 
Stbtiss,  Chahlm  W.,  la  Ureas  St.  Helens,  E.C. 
STEWiaT,  Chahlbs  W.  A.,  2  MaTchrnont  Road,  Richmond,  Sarrty. 
SrswAET,  EAttOLD  C,  123  HiATid  Aih  Hill,  Lee,  8.S. 
SiBTraBT  JoBiiH,  94  Quttn  V^ii^toria  Strrei,  E.C.  ' 

Stbwaeet,  BoBSBt  M„  20  FuurfA  Aiiejuce  Boot,  Suaex. 
fSTiHEiK-o,  Siu  CttiJiLKS  E.    F.,   BiBf,,    GtoMt,  Nilton   oj    Caapuf, 

A'.if.;  and/wni'or  Cariltm  Ctuh,  Pall  Mali,  8.W. 
Stoies,  Alfrbd  Pakkrb,   13   Brnton   Street,    W. :    and   13  LtadcnhaJl 

Sinet,  ex: 
Stone,  rAEDEmcE  W.,  B.CL.,  Eol'mt  Hill  Ham*,  Sit^i,  Banut;  aiid- 

10  N(vi  S^narf,  Lmeoln'a  /iiJi,  W.C. 
Stoke,  Hbrbbht,  FX.S.,  Ihmalsa,,  Fmir  Oa&s.  SuClon  ColdM^- 
SToMBttAW,  Allbm  K.   p.,  Jtffjsr»,  Mmkhovae,    Stonehan  ^  Co.,   605 

Siilithurfi  HoiiM,  London  Wtlt,  E.C. 
SroPFOB»,  Jausi  T.  A.,  5i.  Catherine's  End  Farm,  RuUlip,  Xlibridge. 
tSmAMO-WAYS.HoH.  H.B.T.,  Shapwick,  Bridgvmtfr,  SotiKrset. 

fSTBATSCONA  AKD   HODRT   ROTAX,  RiOBT  EoK'.   LoEtit,    O.C.U.G.    (^^A 

C0nwni8siOTjfr/(>r  Ci!»«(&),  17  Vidoria  Street,  S.IK  ■ 

Sthkrt,  AjiTHi'K,  8  Serie  Slrcei,  Lincoln'i  Inn,  W.C, 
tSrasKT,  Edmdko,  Urigfatone,  Newport,  Mi  af  Wight. 
SrttONBB,  W.  Ceoil,  34  Wetihowme  Gerdetu,  FMtslene. 
SrsoiAK,  loan,  Luarkk  C/ude,  Dount,  FerlMiirf. 
taraiiBBtf,  FnBDBBics  P.  T.,  STjia  Lami,  Raldon  Road,  Forqaay. 
aniABT,  John.  F,R.G.S.,  I  Broad  Street  Place,  E.C. 
tSmiBr,   CoLONUL   J.  A,  M.,  O.B.,  C.M.G,,  Dalvenu,  SancUr^,  N.B,  j 

a«d  fjnilei  S'rpi^-f  ChA.  Pall  Mall.  S.SV. 

Sturt,  MAJOB'ClEccaBAi:  CuABLsa  3,,  Muddiford  Hotuf,  Santglapfi. 
SOETKB,  CoxMANDBR  MiTBBAY  F.,  B,N.,  31   Wej/vioHth  StKtt,  PoTtlatid 

riaee,  W.  ■ 

ScTttEBi-AMD,  Datid  a.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S,,  13  Victoria  Street,  S.H'. 
Sdttow,  AHTBCfi  Wabwics,  BuekUhtirif  Pka,  Woolkataptim,  Berkt, 
Sdtton,  EiiNEST  P,  I'ciQUKT,  Henteif  Park,  Oxon. 
SoTTO-S',  Lbowabd,  RiUiidtf  Heading. 

SffiTON,  M.  H.  FtiaiTET,  Broad  Oak,  Reading,  ' 

SuTTOH,  MJLRTiiK  J.,  Htnley  Park,  Onnt,  ' 

SwANEE,  Frahcu,  147  Cannon  StrtM^E.C 
fSiCH,  Qrobqb  H.,  M.A.,  U.IaBt.C.£.,  0/mcM,  Eliabouriu  Boad,  Tt>oHng 

(hmmim,  S.  W. 
fSTiBs.  RoebbtXI.,  The  Gabki,  SMit7ttPortA  Road,  Leamnffbut  S^. 
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SnNBB,    At.iiEUT    H.,    Constitatii/nai    Cltt>i,    Sonhumlierlantl.    Avenue 
W.C. 


ITai-lbnts,  Gbohsk  Wji,|  B.A..  4D  Warti'Kk  Square,  8.W. 
Tamoie,   QBoaua,   HeatJifield  Hall,   MandawoTth.  Birmingham;    dJid  35 
Queen  Victoria  Sired,  E.G. 

Tamotk, Sut RicHABi),  Coofiibe  Bank,KmgaUm-</n-ThamM :  onrf  35  Q^een 

Victoria  Strief,  E.C. 
Tamkek,   J.   Edward,   C.M.G.,    MJn^t.O.E.,    Nonaanlun,    Marlborough 

Road,  SBitTnemoiith. 
TiitTB,  Eenmt  H.  F.,  The  Hiitht,  Slaintg, 
■fTAiuDH,  James  B.,  Sherfiifld  Manor,  BasingitakB. 
Tatlob.  J,  T.  Elu.itt,  U  Cockspar  Strtfl,  S.W. 
Tatlcib,  EoBBET  IT,,  A.M.lnst.O, E.,  M-LM.^.,  2ai>  icwwlffm  Sigh  U-mi, 

St.  John's,  S.E. 
flATLoa,  TKEusoBa  0.,  M-P.j  Sunny  Ba»i,  Baiky,  Yurkihire. 
tTisrjiE,  W.  P,|  e/o  M^Bsrt.  A^sdl,  MatHewics  and  Tailerman,  Warn- 

ford  Cmrt,  £'.C. 
Tbsetueke,  Charles  0-.,  2  Svtiex  Gardea»,  Thtirlow  Fork  Uoad,  West 

Dtilwieh,  S.E. 
Tsutle,  Irt.'Cotdaw  8iB,BicHAiiDC.,BAin.,  CLE.,  T/KNaah,  Worcfaier. 
fraNSvaoN,  Ejbht  Hun,  Imao.  G,C,SI,G,,  Aldmortk,  Hanhncre;    and 

Fiurinsford,  FnehwitteT. 
TENyT3os-Cor,B,  Phflip,  6  Additcn  Sludiae,  Bl^ie  R^d,  fC, 
T&RBV,  JoHCt  H,,  HiTiKoU,  Sarnet. 
tTEW,  Hhbbbbt  a, 

fTHOUAS,  D.  C,  J.p  Arliiuitem,  Basastt,  SoiilhamptDn, 
Thomas,  Het.  E,  J.  Mollaeo,  Clifton,  £i>iwr  Mount  Uontl,  Msi^taat, 
Thomas,  Johji  Coi.i.ktt,  Trtteince,  Portsaatha,  Cornwall, 
TuoMis^  Khith  J. I  86  SreakspetirM  Road,  BrocMeij,  S.E. 
TuoMAS,  Tiviijr,  88  Breaksjifare  Bnad,  Bmeklty,  S.E- 
•■Thowpsiw,  Sih  E,  Madnde,  K.CE.,  I,S.0„  LL.D.,  BriiM  J/wp«w,  W.C. 
THOMF30N,  E.  STitBS,  M.D.,  P.E.C.P.,  35  Caeendwh  Square,  W. 
tTeoMPSON,  SsDSKT,  Wood  Dejif,  StvenoaJcs. 
Thomooh,  ALEiANIiKfl,  BaHhohsnelii  House,  S.C. 
TuousQN,  AujXAifDKH,  UurifU  UuuM,  Farrei,  tf.B, 
Thohsh,  Silt  William,  ILL.A.,  Ruxdon,  Eimdcbnsch,  Cape  Colony;  and 

Messrii.  Stuttafard  ^  Co.,  11  New  Union  Street.  ]tioer  Lane,  E.C, 
ThbuiTj  LaoNAiiD  W.,  ID  AnglrKcn,  Terruee,  St,  LeoHa.rtii-imS'a. 
TuwAiTBS,  HAMTam,  27  Breiiihatn  Gardems,  S.  W. 
TrLi-OTSUM,  JosjM  LeVEn,  Scalhfiddy  Btbington,  C/muMtb. 
TiHaoK,  MaiobSajhiblHowujo,  V.D.,  F.H.G.S.,  (j/d  MtHifi.  W.  Cooper  if 

Niphewe,  Serlc&amsted, 
tTiNUKR,  Jamba  Madbkb,  Cliffdea,  Teiiinnioath. 
TippBTTa,  William  J.  B.,  27  TVeSowr  Road,  SiirCi   Ceurt,  S.l¥./  mti 

11  Maidea  Laiie,  E.C. 
ToLRMAN,  B.  J.,1  Ki'Wiire  6"nrd'e»«,£o^«ioa(CT,  if',;aiKl2i  Wa}hrmil\E.C. 
Ti>Miiii'30fl,l-lg.nt(iB  AftMOLD,  B,A.,  LL.B.,  60  Qiiteii  Victoria  Sirttt,  E.C 
TottwmjIM,  IIhwjiy  Liif-rus,  I  THe  BoH'i,!i.  S.tV, 
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fToDCHB,  Gbokob  a..  20  Coaingham  Gardem,  8.)V.;  andBatUdoa  Souse, 

Mo^rgdU  StTtit,  E.C. 
tlowN,  Hknbt  1031  Eohton  Street,  Vaitamver,  British  Columbia. 
To-WNiiHD,  Thomas  S.,c/o'M»^»«"  Office,  M  F^t  Street,  E.C. 
TowsBEsn,  CH4iioiii,  J.l".,  St.  Maru's,  Stoke  Biehop,  Brittol. 
TozBB,  Ht,».   Sis  HoaiCB.  K.G.M.Q.  {Agenl-Qeneral  for  Queensland) 

1   i'ktoria  StTcel,  S.fV. 
tTRATBsa,  Jomr  Amobt,  Tortington,  Amndd. 

TsmiCHBH,  am  WnajAM  H.,  K.C.M.G..  Lawday  Place,  Fanham.  Surrey. 
ThiGt/,  lluNBT  SnsLiHa. 
TRiifDEB,  OUTRB  J„  87a  Leadenhall  Street. 
Tbhtok,  J.  Hebbsbt,  6ily>7>tbard  Street,  E.C. 
Troup,  James,  o/oP,  CW>j>fl-,  ^sj,,  2S9  Vaion  Street,  Aberdeen. 
.TiTCXBii,  FmuixjiicK  N.  JS'orChwood,  Camhtrley. 
Ttikb,  JiMBH,  Britifh  tinm  Bant,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 
TubkkbjJFrhdkhickWk,,  The.  Grange,  Church  Sfrtet,  Stoke  Newinaton 

N.;   and  iO  Old  Broad  Strut,  E.C. 
TuEiraa,  GoHDM,  CWo»iof  Bmh,  1 3  Biohtfpsgate  Street,  E.C. 
Tdbbbe,  HflK.  Jomt  H.  {Agsnt-GencraZM  British  Columbia),  818  Salie- 

bury  HomB,  Fimhurg  CtTcua,  E.C. 
Ti:«NEB,  RupftBT  J.,  10  5*.  Bdtn's  Plate,  E.C. 
TuBTiK,  I.  E.,  A-1  Tlfc  Aihany,  Picvadil/i/,  W. 
TwnfAM,  Gbobo.  E.,  M.E.C.a.R.  L.R.C.P.,  31  Qledhow  Gardem,  South 

Ktiiiington,  S.W. 
Ttsbb,  HiKBT  EasKiira,  16  ^nchmvh  Avenue,  E.C. 

ttJBHBE,  Sot  RoBiBT,  Babt.,  37  Dnmtheugh  Gnrdene.  Edinburgh. 

tVAWimira,  Hdoh  Sdthbeuto,  86  High  Street,  Ihmeiin,  JKw  Zealand 

Vait  Ets,  Jacdbub,  Broad  Street  Houee,  EC. 

VAVQBix,  R.  WrHnuiM,  M.Iiist.C.£.,  Zhmmore,  St.  Cathenne't  Soad, 

SimthJ'Cttrne,  ChmteitiTch,  Hants. 
Vkitch,  James  A.,  Hambleton  House,  Selby. 
VittDON,  AaiHiTft,  A:M.In8t.C.E.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street, 

Vmrow,  HOH  Fobbbs  O.,  Union  Club,  Trafaigar  Square,  S  W. 
tViFCBNT,   8m  C.    E.  HowABD,  K.C.M.G.,   O.B.,  M.P.,  1  ' GroKeuor 

Square,  W. 

ViNCUNT,  Sir  Edsah,  K.C.M.G.,  3  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.;  and  Esher 
Place,  Surrey. 

ViHCBNT,    William,    KirnberUg    Waterworks    Company.    20    Laurence 

FounHty  Lam,  E.C. 
Voss,HBBMAira,  Anylo-Continenial  Guano  Works,  \&  Leadenhall  Street. 

Voaa,  HortTOM  H.,  Oriental  Club,  Sanover  Square,  W. 

WAnDnroTOM,  Johit,  Elg  Grange,  Ftnnt,  Tunhidge  Welle 
WADfiAK.  Wu.  JosBM,  77  Adelaide  Bead.  Kensington.  Livtrpotd. 
Waqkobh,  Jairs, 

Walm,  H.R.H.  THi  Pkihci  ot,  K.O.,  G.C.M.G.,  Marlborough  Hauee,  S.  W. 
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1897  '  Wauceb,  "EBHUEfB.  8  Langlanil  Gardtna,  HAmpficad,  fijVi 

1875      Waxkeh,  aiK  EuwiRD  Noel,  K.C.M.Q.,  52  IVarwki:  H-uadj  EarPt  CoUfi, 

a.w. 

1897      -fWACKBR,  ViLlMt.,  3fl  SaatHskan  Slrett,  E.C. 

1895  -fWALKBd,   Erhbt  db  RosBiniAiTH,  M.P.,  95  Oltnasesttr  Place,  Porinum 

Srjitare,  W. 
I8SS     t'^ALUKR,  KoBBBT  J.,  F.R.a.a.,  F.R.Eist.S,,  OrmidaU,  Knighlm  Pari 

Soad,  Ltrk-titer. 
1887     "Walkhb,  UussEiLt,  D.,  NartK  Villa,  Ta-rk  Road,  ^tgsal's  I'ark,  N,  Wi 
IBOI     Walkbe,  Willi**!  8.,  C'^nihorowgk,  Abh«Uliam,  Bide/ofd. 
ISOa     Wall,  Emab  &.,  29  Pa/luet-  Ifoai,  Weil  Kenning/on,  W. 
1903     Waliacb,  Oeobije  W.,  Commercial  Bank  cj  Anttralla,  1  Biahopsgatt 

Screet,KG. 
iaD4     WjiLLics,  Lawhskce  a.,  A.MJifsT.aE,,  18  Btimt  Mh  StU,  Lee.  S.E. 
1900     Wallace,     PaoPflBaua    Hcibbht,    F.L.S.,    F.H.B.E,,    Tire     IMivertUt/, 

EiHnhurgh, 
1869     Wallack,  T.  S.  Dowsiiro,  Bertmjield,  Potters  Bar. 
18S2     Wahjs,  H.  Boyd,  Graylanda,  near  Sortham.  < 

1801      Wali-ole,  Srit  Cuabiks  G-.,  M.A,,  Braadfard,  Chuhha-m,  WaMng, 
IQOl     Walton,  JoaBPu,  M.P.,  Reform  Club,  Pali  Halt,  iS.W, ;  and  eienriit, 

BaUbuTn-bythe'&a..  i 

1896  WAnmuHTOs,   Sawjbl.,    Teenton.    ^    ffarrmgien    Villita,  Ffaton    Park, 

BfijJiiaa, 
IflOfi     WiBiiBM-SrirvwtBH  FaiiDBEie  J".,  A.M.I.M.E,,  A,M.I.E.B.,    31  Victoria 

Strtet.a.W.  '■ 

isms     Wahe,  FABiAy,  S4  Vki/ma  Street.  5.IK. 
1389'     Wariho,  Francis  J*..  C.U.Q-.,  M.IcBt.C.Q.,  Vva  Lodge,  40  Mount  AiVtutie, 

Ealing.  W. 
IBOO      Waboji,  Joem  Cathcaht,  M„P„  fl  Emh/%  Maiuioni,  OarUtle  Piece,  8.  W.  ,- 

4ni  ffe/iMW  Chih,  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 
laSS     t^ATBBttouBB,  Lkomabd,  9  5«MM  Square,  Byde  Pari,  Jt. 
1B9S     WATBBKOtTSE,  P.  Lb3lib,  M,A.,  A.K.I. B,A.,  1  Veralam  Btiildim^t,  Graff's 

/»«,  W.C. 
ISSl     Watkjmb,  Ch^blbs  S,  C,  Ivg  Bank,  Mayfitld,  Suesu. 
18M     fWATsoM,  C^LotJEt  Sia  Ohabms  M.,  E.E.,  K.CM.Q,,  Q.B.,  HJ   Witlm 

Crescftit,  3.  W. 
ISO!      Watson,  John  A.  8.,  Ellat^numn,  CaUrham  Valley,  Suvrii/. 
18S1     Waisoh,  Wixiwif   CoLLiHo,  10   Li/itdhnrti    Bvsd,  Bampsiead,  2f.W.  j 

and  15  L^adenhall  Street,  E,0. 
lOOO     Watt,  Eniam-T  A.  3.,  li.A.,  Oxford,  and  Candiridgt  Club,  PaU  Mall,  8.  W. 
,  IBBl      WsATHEai-EV,  CiLiitLEB  H.,  MeiBfi.  Cooper  Smi,  ^  &,,  14  O^orgt  Btnet, 
Mamien  B(i»?f,  S,0, 
1 B80     Webb,  Hbnhy  B,,  NolmdiLle,  Boriiirg,  Surreg. 

1B82     WKBn,Ti!B  Rt.  Eei'.  Bishhtp  Allrh  B.,  D.I).,  T&e  Deanery,  Sali^mrj/, 
ISflS      Wbddel,  Wiluam,  m  Si.  Heiea'i  Place,  E.C. 
1B93     tWiUsTBAD,  Lbohard,  c/o  C.  SIteppard,  Esq.,  Baiile, 
IBOB     WanTBa  1HD  Mabcu,  EiaHt  Ho»,  thb  Eahl  or,  23  Si.  Jamu'i  Plaae, 

S.V/: 

18(13      WsBt,  RffV.  Hkwht  M.,  M.A.,  Sacombs  JfalDri/,  Waft. 

1878     fWEaTBi,  Edaiund  W,,  Oxford  and  Camlmdga  Club,  Fall  Mail,  S,W, 


Kesidetit  Fellotve. 
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Tear  of 

Itacfilon, 

1S75  WesTEEatt,  CiiAhi.es  K.,  Braadway  Chimitrs,  Wtttmimter,  S.W, 

1887  t'^BflTRAT,  Jambs  B.,  133  Lcadeafiall  SlrVBl,  E.  C, 

1877  "Wcthmubli,  William  S., 

1880  Wuaktok,  HasHV,  19  Beavjort  Gardens,  S.  W. 
1689  WaBELBb,  AttTBTTic  H,,  Glinsidi,  HetyoMrAi  Heath. 

3&05     "White,  FfiKDEiiict,  CrovindaJe,  Selwiere  Drive,  iVimblalaw,  S.W. 
1902     WarEE,  MiJoE  teb  Hon,  Kobkkt,  Ifl  Slratton.  Simi,  W. 

1885  t^mrn,  Rbv.  W.  Moobb,  LL.U, 

1857  WHirn-K,  James  Lowst,  U  Kw^'s  Bench  Walk.  Tf7«plf,  B.C. 

iSfll  +Whittt.  Hknht  Taelton,  It.whitnt  Lodge,  Wadhurtt,  Svescj;. 

1882  Whttb, EoRBttT,  8  MUk  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

leOB  -fWHTToCK,  WiLLiAM,  Messrs.  F>it!lis  ^  Boden,  IS  CaUmail  Street,  E.C. 

1SB3  WlCKHAM,  lUoiMAtD  W.,  Mit^  CcvTt,  StTetid,  Glut. 

18B8  Wicitrao,  Habbi,  Idlewili,  Cocikuret  Saad,  Crovoh  End,  N. 

18fie  ■^'WiuciHiS,  TuauAS,  1»  Lyndbur»t  Road, Peckkam,  8.E.;  and  21  Qreat 

Si.  Help's,  E.C. 

1B8B  ■WiLKiNBON,  RicHABM  Q.,  Bauli  af  Adelaide,  11  Laadenhaii  Street  E.O. 

1896  "WiLLATS,  Hbnbt  H„  CanJ'ord  Cliffs  Hold,  Bowrnemoutk, 

1683  WiLLCtwJts,    Gboboe    Wallbk,    MJnBt.O.E.,  Sedlkorn,  Rodwayj  Read, 

It<Mhampi<«t,  8.  W- 

ISBfi  ■WnALiKB,  Hra  HoHOffa  Mr.   Jotttcb  CohdA  {of  Afaurieiw),  4   Pari 

1904  WuXiAUd,  G.  Mawcslet,  22  Bieehingham  Pala/n  Ma^iiant,  S.W^ 

1884  W1IJ.IA1IS,  Sib  HABitBif,  Queef  Ann^a  Mansioni,  S-W, 

189B  Williams,  CoLONBiL  Rdbbbt, MP.,  1  B^de  Pari:  Street,  W.j  a.»dBride- 

head,  Dorcheiler. 

18S9  1-Wa.LiAKBOw,  AitorbW,  ^7  ConthUl,  E.C. 

18tl5  WiLLiAMSo:*.  JoiTN  Bbuce,  fil  R'arit'iGiS  GardenSt  Keimiigton,  W. 

1887  tWtLLiAMBONf  Joiw  P.  &„  RotJiasay  S«use,  Richmond,  Surrei/. 
1003  Willie,  Aaraua  C,  Phwfl  Ban*  »/  Anstraiia,  71  Cot-nhiil,  E.C. 
1874  WiLLSj  QKasQB,  3  Chapel  Sireei,  Whitenreu  Street,  E,G. 

188fl     WiLU,  John  Tatlkb,  B.A.,  3S  SflHiTa  ffunr,    W. ;  aiid  3  King's  Bench 

Walk,  Temple,  EC. 
ISDfi     WlM^-su,  BacTLtg,  60  .^eiMia  Jfnad,  St.  Join's  IV/Md,  U.W.  i  ttl^d  Royal 

Saektits  Gl'ub.  S3  St.  Janui'ji  Sli-ed,  A'.  fP. 
18B1     WiLgoM,  Kev.  Bbhuaed  R.,  M.4.,  TVie  y'icarage,  Forteea,  Pofttmevth. 

1886  Wilson,  Colihtrl  Sir  DAvrr,  K.C.M.Gt.,  Metritta,  Tiverton. 
lS9e      t^lWOK,  B,  Landale,  69  Jlfari  iu««,  E.C. 

ISOl  Wii«)s,  Jambs  H.  Chakhock,  Kitig'e  LHgh,  Wembky,  N.W, 

1886  tWiLsow,  JoKM,  96  WesfmnTrfoji-i  Band,  Bromley,  Keiii, 

1881  tWiMCHiLSBA,  Br.  HoH.  TTHB  Eakl  OF,  HarUeh,  Meriimetk. 
1902  WiMo,  Wit.ttAM,  Kind's  Cba^nhei-j,  Anrfii  Street,  Shtffield. 

1900  WiiforiBLD,  Sir  EBir*aii,  Jt.C.B.,  40  Aldion  Strtal,  Hyde  Park,  W^ 
1902      -tWraanKi.n,  M*drice  K.,  91   Victoria  Stmet,  S.M\ 

1888  t'^OLFP,  KioHT    HoK.  Sib  Hrwbt  Dbdmhosd,  G.C.B.,  G.O.M.G.,   28 

C^ogan  Place,  8.W.  i  <tud  Carlton  Ciuh,  Patl  Mall,  S.W. 
1891  Wood,  Alpbeb,  The  Tyrol,  Church  Read,  Upp^  Norwtod,  8,E. 
1894      WiOD,  G&OBOK,  The  (Jakx,  Can^ridge  Road,  Teddiagton. 

1901  Woon,  James  Scott.  Baltledowri,  2  Mcunt  Park  Crescent,  Ealuig,  W. ;  a  »d 
Mtm-a,  M.  M-  Foster  ^  Sana,  lid.,  34'2  Mari/lebon^  Read,  N.W. 


102  Boycil  Colanidt  IntHiute. 
TaftTof 

Bleatlon, 

1699  fWooD,  Fbteq  F.,  Camden  Lodge,  Lubbock  Road,  CAislehuMt. 

1900  Wood,  Thomas,  20  Argi/le  Soad,  Ealing,  W. 

1894  Wood,  Tkom4S  Lett,  41  Cathoart  Road,  South  Kanmrtglon,  S.W.;  United 

University  Chib,  Pali  Mall  East,  S.  W. 

1890  WooDALL,  CoBBBT,  C.E.,  95  Palace  Chambers,  Wesimmster,  S,W. 

1882  fWooDS,  AKTHnB,  18  Kensington  Garden  Terrace,  W. 

1884  tWooLLAK,  Benjauih  M.,  Sherwood  Pofk,  Ttinhridge  Wella, 

1690  fWooi.i.AK,  FaAKK  M.,  Ulandi,  1 1  Langland  Gardens,  Finchley  Road,  y.  W. 

1897  WoKSFoLD,  W.  BAsit,  M.A.,  163  AMty  Gardens,  S.W. 

1S03  1  fWastr,  Chables  H.,  54  Onslow  Gardens,  Highgate,  N. 

1903  I  Vf  a.in'HT,  A.aTUVR  Or.,  cfo  Messrs.  J,  Buiterg'^'^Co.,TMark  Lane,  E.C. 

1897  WsiOHT,  Lbb,  B.A.,  25  Leadenhall  Buildings,  E.G. 

1896  Wyndham,  Et.  Hon,  Otcb&b,  M.F.,  35  Park  Lane,  W. 

1697  fWvNTEB,  AxDBBw  Eixig,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  43  Oakfield  Road,  Clifton, 

Bristol. 


1892 
1869 
1899 

1897 

1888 
1690 


Ybbburoh,  RoBBRT  A.,  25KeHsingto»  Gore,  S.W. 

tYoDNQ,  Sib  Fbedbbick,  K.C.M.G.,  205  Cokhante  Court,  S.W, 

YoDNO,  Qerald  B.,  Austraiian  and    New  Zealand   mortgage   Co.,    22 

Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 
YoDNO,  Jaspeb,  74  Gloucester  Road,  South  KenstTiglon,  S.W. 
YocKO,  CoixiNSL  J.  S.,  13  Gloucester  Street,  S.W. 
YoiLtK,  Andbew  B.,  53  Nevem  Square,  EarVs  Court,  S.W. ;  and  Btllevue, 

Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B. 


(1459) 
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NON-RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

Year  or 
BlacUon. 

1889  Abbott,  Datid,  470  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1884  f  Abbott,  Philip  Wiixum,  KingiUm,  Jamaica. 

189fi  t^*^*^  Hknht  Ideal  Farm,  Sydenham,  Natal. 

1901  Abbit,  W.,E.A.,  The  Collfge,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 

!90S  Abraham,  Edwaud  A.  V    Aiucrwa  SfHet,  Georcftioviit,  Britigh  Gmana, 

1906  Abbaham,  Liokbl  A.,  Palmerston  Norf.h,  Hoe  Zealand, 

1883  f  Abuhko-w,  CHiBLBS,  t.fl-G.S.,  P.O.  Sos  534,  ^ahatmeslurg,  Irantvaal. 

1899  AcHBSOK-GDis,  Abtuoh,  Wtiwiri,  Aihhunt,  Wellington,  fitiu  Zealand. 

1801  tAcLAHU,    HCHBT    Dtxe,    145    Phillip    Street,    Sydney,    New    South 

Waiei. 

1883  Acton- AiiAMfl,  Willum,  J.P.,  Tipapa,  Canterliury,  Sew  Zealand. 

1897  ACDTT,  Cott(i»,  Ci^imngton,  Mooi  River,  Natal. 

1905  AcuTT,  CooitruBY,  P  0.  ffoiT  1342,  Johanntebiirg,  I'ransfoal. 
1904  fAcuTT,  EajiEsT  Lksi.ik,  C.M.C,  A<;a,tt'i  Arcade,  Durban,  Natal. 

1893  Acnrr,  Leoma£D|  ^6fr/cy/e,  Tongaai,  Naial. 

1901  Adaks,  ARTKiBlt.    Gooin:o'ii,I'ena.'ng,  Straits  Settleiaenie. 

1901  Adams,   Edward  C,  M.R.C.S,,   L.RC.P.,   Asiittanl   Colonial  Surgeon, 

Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1894  Ahams,  PrntCY,  Barrister-at-Law,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

1906  t'^'^  N-  N-  *^  Collyer  Quay,  Aingap^iT!!. 

1896  fADW*!,  JosBPH  C.,  P.  0.  Box    833,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1807  fAT"",  Hbmbv,  p.  0.  Ifoa;    039,  Jalianneibtirg,  Transvaal. 
1893  AoAB,  WiLTER  J    iaHi«TiffeEs(a(*,  Afcru'dcii,  Ceylon. 

1805  fAoBBBi,  Rrt.  Mojoia,  M.A    Ph.D.,  Logos,  Soaihem  Nigeria. 

1897  lAiNawoaTH,  II.  S.,  Eeh'idere,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia. 

1903  AiTCHiaos,  Fbteb  Ldqtok,  Fingo  Location,  Bembeii  Siding,  Bulawayo, 

H)So(?(H  in, 

1888  AiBuKCHT,  Hwcnt  B.,  BrynbeUa,  WiUorv  Orange  Station,  Natal, 

1897  AxcocB,  Eandai,  J    iM  Collins  Strtff,  MdhnUnie,  i'Lioria. 

1902  Altiohs,  Kbt.  Pbbcival  M,,  M.A.,  PiHiTsbtirg,  Tranmanl. 

1898  tALBiANiiBit,  Abrauak  D.,  P.  0.  Box  76,  Johannesburg,  Thinsvaal. 

1904  Albxandbb,    Da^ib,  I..Ti.O.P     L.R.C.S.,    Governnient  Medical  Officer, 

ZwH-yeni,  Norlhtrn  Nigfiria, 

1902  Albxambeb.  J  M;  ojo  Mesirx.  Milltri,  Ltd.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1902  Ai-BXANnea,  Captaiw  Scott,  Ntw  Cliih,  Johannesburg,  Tramvaai. 

1881  Alisok,  JiHRR,  Union  Ctuh,  Sydney,  Hew  South  Whales. 

1897  tAiiAN,  Sir  Hvhk  MoNTiactt,  Savemnraig,  Mtintreal,  Canada. 

1901  tAi-WBD,  J.  11.,  Tanjtng  iV-rHin.  Perak,  Kcderufrd  Malay  States. 

1905  '(koJi^a-icv.,  Krhmitk  Jaia^i,  A'oiiw  Dtp&rtmipi,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1901  Aliardtcb,  H.E-W.  L.,  C.H.G-    ftotcr/fnicw^  £fou«f,  Stanley,  Falkland 
Islands  {Corrcipondi-ay  Sferetars)i 

1890  Allbbidob,  T,  E.  Lesiik,  Customs  Bept,,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1683  ^Ai.ixs,jAisxa,ill.S.^.,  Dunedin,New  ZealandiCorrespondinq  S-xrrti.o.T^ 
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Tsarol 
Bgoilun 

16B3 

1QQ3 

iDno 

1S80 
19(10 
1S02 
1803 

19114 

ISSS 
]iS2 

1902 
1873 
1?U0 
lOQQ 

isei 

lilOl 
1881 

ISOJ 
19(J4 
I'JCIl 
1902 
1889 
1889 
1S98 
1S91 
1883 
18.B5 
1902 
IB  02 
1891 

1903 
1)199 
1901) 

1900 
IPOI 
I8SD 
1901 
1898 
I8S9 
ISST 
1881 


Uoydl  Oolonial  Tiisiituta. 

AiLEK,  TnAtKE,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

ALi.Stf,  T.  F..  c/fi   The  Blandard  Bank,  Cape  Tnwn,  Cafe  Cpfe»j, 

AixiM.  Cephds  D..  J?n(erpffae,  Ontario,  Cuncia;  ani  Palo  Alto,  San, 

Fr/i.wisto,  U.S.A. 
Allison,  TsXCKtiXt  J,,  241  Weii  Street, Mwitihu-rg,  NatJtl. 
+Ai.tPoBT,  Waltsb  ¥.,  C.E„  Th  Bepp,  ^tvmvirkei  P.O.,  Jatnatai, 
Ai.LT,  Allbn  B,,  Ciisf'img  Popf..,  Geortjelown,  Britteh  Guiana. 
Alltcood,  Jamsb,  CM.G,,  CoUecior-Gentral,  Kinff»toa,  Jamaica. 
Alsof,  Da  Tin  G.  E.,  jtfissrs.  B/i^ft  ^  Harheitle,  SO*  ii^Wd  Cafiitw  5(fMT, 

^eiftiwrM,  Visl-oria, 
ALTMiN,  OaANTitrs  J.,  Norch  Borneo  Tradittg  Co.,  San^aJtati,  Brilitk 

^'attlt  Borneo. 
/  MPiimTT,  O  ki^gf-.ft  T. ,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Tew»,  Cape  Cal&Mj/, 
AjmRBSuM,  C.  WitoREM,  J. P.,  Ifepartmerti  of  Lartd»  and  Minn,  George- 

to-mn,  British  Guiana. 
AunKiisoN,  Dahibl  Ellb,  M.B  ,  121  Jirmtie  lUs  Champs  E!ys?es,  Vitrin, 
+AliP-KRSgN,  Dickson,  223  CoviiaUsitinfr  Sireel,  Montreal,  Canadif, 
AnDEaaoN,  Gborob  C,  13  T'rai/a  Central,  Banff  Kanff. 
fAsftEftsos,  Gn.BEKT,  CJirislcfmri^k  Meal  Co.,  Chriitch%Toh,  Sne  Ze^amd. 
Akdehson,  J.vmes,  J. p.,  Sandarapola,  Matale,  Cei/lo«. 
ANOBnS'jy,  Jamb?,  M.L.A.,  P.  0,  Jinx  9,  Vryhrid.  i/alal, 
tAMDKSsoir,  Hbv.   Jahbs  F„  B.A.,  B.Sc,  B.D.,  5i.  AftM'*,  Pwi  ioBu, 

AudShsoit,  H.E.  Sia  Joav,  K.C.M.G.,  Ouuemmiiit  House,  SingapoTi, 
Andhbson,  Hon.  Tnav,  MX^C,  jVrtgrt^.  (iuthrh  J*  Co,,  Sh/japorg. 
AsDRRSOB'.  MuiiBOCK, -Wr(io«£r(  Bani,  Slomii/mfein,  Orangn Rivtr  Cclont/, 
■fANDESsOM,  Tmqu4s  J„  M.L.A,,  C'api:  Tovin,  Capf  Cohny, 
AmdbhhoHi  WiLiiAH  TaaiL,  Kimherlejf,  Cape  Colony. 
t Ahdhbw,  DntiirjiN  C,  ojo  Union  Castle  S.S.  Co.,  Cape  Ttmrn,  Crpa  Cotim^, 
AfjDRBWs,  M,  Stbwaht,  BirectoT  of  Ttle^apfa,  A6&ra,  Gvld  Coittt  Cotmy, 
f  Andbbws,  Tmiitia,  Hand  Club,  Johditneshurg,  Transvaal, 
tANOOS,  JiMES,  32  Elicahe.th  Siri<et,  Sydneif,  New  S'>nib  Wdiei. 
■fAiiMAND,  Gbobgb,  M.D.,  Beaufiiri  Sireet,  Perth,  Wfrtfrn  Aitn/ralia, 
Ahsoh,  Edwa-hd  R,,  Siijimdiary  Maffisirafc,  QeorgHo-w,  B^itUh  ffvtano, 
Aksun,  Hok,  Frask  C.  M,.  Z!re:ijHfer,  Lagoa,  Soutkcm  yigeria. 
Anthokim,  Jambs  0.,  1st  Maffiefrete,  Singapore. 
Archbb,  Hon,  F.  Eissirr,   Treasiirer,  Baihwrst,   GamMa  (,Corfesp/i»-di»q 

Smrelari/y, 

Akcber,  LEomao  A.^  t-lt' llmiaii/  Co.,  Cape  Coast,  Giif<l  Coast  Colon}/, 
AicHER,  William  H.  li.,  Bric/ctndon,  Lon^ord,  TanjntMia,. 
Abchidiilb,  WixiiAM,  JlJix/iBf-ougJt,  Tobat/o,  Wcai  Indies. 
Abdebne,  Hejs-bi  M*TH3!ir,  P.O.  Box  538,  Cupr.  Town,  Capii  Colony. 
ABDEiiBB,  Hbniiy  Raiph,  P.O.  Bi>T  630,  Cfljw  Town,  Cope  Cnl'mt/. 
Abmbhisteb.  Pancv  W.  D.,  Menidmt  Jiisli^-6,  Inagitn,  Bahnimu. 
ABMBttifiTUH,  HfiK.  Wm.  E.,  M.E.C,  ?lassa-u,  Bahamas, 
x\  itsittTR-ONO  W,  BiicrsT,  i.V.,  Warrigd  Clah,  St/drup,  yew  SoutA  Wotet. 
A-HMSTHOHO,  OnABi^s  N.,  231  Peel  Sired,  Montreal,  Ca-nada. 
tAjiMSTJiONO,  Gei.rob  S.,  M.L.A.,  Ina-ada,  Vieloria  Counli/,  Natal. 
Abmitaob,  Bsbthahd,  472  Little  Collins  Street,  Mdhourttt,  Vieloria, 
ABMST40B,  F.  W,,  473  LitlU  CoUlm  Street,  Melbovme,  FietorCa. 


Non-Mesidejit  bellows. 
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Teuot 

BILccsUin] 

1S90 
1399 
1990 
19(15 
18T7 
ISfiS 
1605 
19Q2 
1883 

ISM 
ISSO 

1900 

lass 

1SS7 

1889 

19DI 

1902 
IDOi 

1993 

1S97 
1905 
1901 

laSA 

1905 

\ma 

1S63 
liU 

un 
use 

1902 
1S07 

i&ai 

1901 

1904 
1&S4 
iaS7 
1898 


AsMELL,  C.  C,  524  iMUsdala  S-trecl,  Mdhoanit,  VieCuna, 

AaMOTT,  0-,  W.  Campbbll,  1 1  +  Vktnria  Strset,  Toronto,  Cauaia, 

AnTHUB,  Albxahdbh  C,  Orishomc,  Hew  Zeeim^, 

Ahthur,  JaHH,  Mestri:.  Brabant  ^]-  Co.,  Brinlimic,  Qiieeiriland. 

ABtTKDKt,  JoHKTaaiUs,  Soath  Sea  Islraida. 

AsHB,  EvELTN  O.,  M,D.,  KimLsiiei/,  Cape  Celomf, 

AsfiNiUd.  Heebbbt  H.,  MiibouTite,  Victoria. 

AapiNALL.  WiLTHH  I.,  ColtMan  Home,  Cape  Coaal,  Qald  Coast  Colon};. 

AsM-Ba,   Hahvh«   EcBTAea,    M.D.,    445     St.     Geo-rgt's    TtfTOSe,    Perth, 

Wcttern  Av.ttT<ili<i. 
AaTBOF^  John  H.,  TtO.  Box  430,  Ca^  Town,  Cape  Colour/. 
fATEEfiSTONB,  GuTBON  D.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Bovenment  Sailwa^s,  Grakama- 

tomn,  Citpe  Ci)l<»*y, 
tATBBBTOR.  Tnciius  W.  T.,  Ai^nii  Coniob,  Hi..,  Aihai^,  Gold  Coast 

ColoTiy. 
fATKiKstiN,  A.  R,  WBraTidon  Street,  WeUinfftemfNsvi  Zealand, 
ArmiKsoN,  ttgtf.  J.  MiTFtnitP,  W.E.C.,  M.B.,  Gotifntmmt  Civil  HcfptttU, 

Bong  Kong, 
f  AMrNsoM,  K.  Hops  (JIP.  »f  X  3.  Wnht),  333  South  fot^th  Avemu, 

Mivnt  Vemmi,  New  Yorh. 
Atlbe,  Psscy  STBPUEHavN,  f/o  li-vrif  Cmsi  Gdifielde,  Iiimitcd,  Grand 

Safoam,  Iwry  Coast. 
fATTBiuos,  Hekut,  Cape  Tbumi,  Cape  Coiimy. 
Attweu,   CiUHXEa    G.,   Pot'shiooiJ,    Gr^ejt    Pvinij    Ofp*    Toum,    (.'a.]>» 

Cdony. 
t AcBSTr  JoKK  QEDRaB,  Aduocatt,  Hani  CluA,  Jehanneilmrg,  Tranwacd, 
AvsTHN,  John,  Gttek,  Rkodtsia. 
A^sTTH".  EfiwARD  N.  t.,  gBfEBafoMJni  flipB  Celo7iy, 
Atsrm,  HmrRr  Boasb,  JT.,  jSd  \iJn(irciM's  StreeC,  Sloein/o»lti»,  Orajign 

TiioiT  Colmiij. 
kvnat,  JAJitBS  A.,  ?-0.  ifoT  3433,  Ja&anneaiurg,  ^ansvaal. 

Babbs,  AaTHUaT.,  lihodet  Building,  SC.  Gtorggt  Strtsl,  Cape  Team,  Capt 

Colojif/. 
Badock,  Phbct  T,,  11)  I'imler  Slreirl,  MarUtbarff.  Natal, 
Badhale.,  Hbbjbi^t  Ovem,  J.P,,  Seaidrntt  Magiatralc,   WbtidBtoek,  Cdpt 

Colony. 
fBAooT,  Groboh,  Barbados. 
fBAQOE,  Jtinx,  Adelaide  Club,  Saitlfi  Auelralia. 
tBAiLBTj  Abb,  P.O.  5'fti  50,  i7&Ait»n:cilury,  TrciMOnal. 
fBAtLBT,  Akos,  M.L.A.,  WooditocA,  Q/jpi  Town,  Cape  Colmy, 
BAitBT,  Edwabd  T.,  M.IuBt.M.E.,  cjo  Boriuo  Co.,  Sitti/apoi-i. 
BiiLar,  Hbuht  E.,  W.A.l-'.P.,  Frteti'Vin,  Sierr-a  Zeoas, 
EauiBt,    WiiLUK  J,    0-zoJiflK,    Broiiiasiu    Oold    Alines,    Gold    Coast 

Colony. 
+Baillib,  F.  W,,  Jofiamie^hurg,  Transvaal. 
BAitTBHisoB,  Oafta-IN  Willi au, 

tBAtao,  A.  Heid,  Slock  Exchange  Club,  McUioune,  Vietana. 
B&niD,   RoBEBT  Tweed,  Kal^ttotlie,    Western  Auitraiia ,-  a»d  SnaiuM, 
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1900  BiKEO,  Alfhed,  Mcmrs.  Mansfirld-  ^  Co.,  Singapore. 

lOOS     BiKBH,  AiFBEB  JoisM,  GuBerMncut  Ffimni'i/  Si-hoa!,  Gre^lt/wiif  Naf-oi, 

18flB      "fBiKBR,  Wit-LiAu  G,,  JV/uayraBB  liuaA,  Durban,  Natal, 

18Si     BiKKWELt,  JoKM  W.,  Moiiai  Lnflij,  Craftn,  South  Auitfolia. 

1800     BiKBwaLL,   Leu.tji.bd    W.,  Fiteroi/    Terraet,    Fil^roi/,  Aietaige,    Setith 

Auttraiia. 
1303     BiLK,tt"aHonouitC{itBF  JoBTira  StaEiw^r,  K.C.M.G.,  \\-i  Loop  .S/rccc, 

MaHi^htirg,  Vafat. 
1884     tBAiFoi'B,  Hon.  Jamki,  M.L.C,  Tyalla,  Toorak,  Melboumf,  Austraiia. 
3904      BiiTOTiH,  JouM  iFimi^YCE,  cji  MattTi.  Gnlhrie  ^  Co.,  Singapore. 
18S1     BAj,tj  CouMANiiBB  l^[>TnH^  B.N.E. 
1B03     BitL,  Thomas  A.j  Lahai  Data,  EritieH  North  Borneo. 
inoa     tBM.7„  TaouAs  J.,  J.P,,  P.  0.  Box  2Q38,  JnkinMeslmTg,  TransDaal. 
1884     fBiiiAEB,  CiFTAisi  Henry,  C.M.O-.,  Buriafi,  Natal. 

1887  I  tBiLKE,  ArtTHna, 

ISaa  I  Baii,C4PTAroPiTrKi-aU.TAi(B.,M,L.A.,0i(yCis6,  C(rp(ZoHM,CajDeCo;i)Mjf, 
1863     Bjun>AaANAis.K,  31AUA,  Mddalifab  S.  Dus,  C.M.O. ,  HbrafBHa,  Veyatigada, 

C'it/lon.. 
1901)     JJa^ulkt,  Lkomabd,  Asatatatti  llegidml  Mt\gutra/e,  Bdfial,  TraMsvaol, 
1887     BuiiAur,  Fbkdetiicb:  J.,  Georijftowri,  British  Guiana, 

1891  tBiMtiEH,  Fbask  M.,  Larjirton  P.O..  Wcsterfi  Aimttalia. 

I8fl8     BiwwBE,  ITAiiwcKbD  A,,  Maachtttet  Firt  Aautancc  Ce,,  78  I'Ut  Street, 

Sj/dntff,  New  Souih  JVakt. 
1D04     +BAtiniaTBH,  Chaelbs  R.,  ejo  Natal  Bank,  P.O.  .Btw  1134,  JofiaimcilmTg, 

TtansvKnl. 

1889  Baptjstb.,  GEOkOH  A.,  Slipoidinry  Ma^iittst^,  Ctinpipt,  MauriCifa, 

1901  '['3«nai'-i',  Qb^rdb  II.,  cjo  S.  J.  Endean,  Ecg„  Claade't  Bunyidcvi,  Cape 

Coast,  Gold  Coaal  Colony. 
18G1     Bashbr,  Hiltok,  J.P.,  Sales  Omv,  CradcnUi,  Cape  Q/long. 
1905      BifeHBB,  StftVEV  H,,  Law  Bejiartmnil,  Prftnria,  Trn/isvaal. 
ISOO      li-AiiDEia,  Wai.ti^r  H.,  02  Langlc^  Avenue,  Toronto,  Vaiiadat 
1303      BAttuOTJE-JAMEa,  JoKM  A,,  Fostiiiiuler,  Cape  Cuast,  Gdd  Caa»t  Co/onff, 

1892  Baufp,  H,  E,,  Rrgietrar,  S^diiff/  Uairxriits/,  New  Soxlh  Wtiiti, 

1904      BlHKBii,  I'liAMois  HiinnT,   Orari,  ^uth  Cantirhurff,  New  Zealand  ;  and 

Chrhlcliun'li  Chtb, 
1003     Bakkf-h,  aBciBiJRL.,  M,H.C.S.E„  L.R.O.P.,  Cape  Cmut,  Gold  Coati  Colmi/. 
1800      Baekkh,  HEimy  E,,  Accra,  Gold  Vaest  Ciilony  {C^imnjiondivff  Sicrelaiy). 
180S     fBAGKLiR,  T.  W.   8..,  Intpeoter  qf    Vtllat/t'  Ojjici,  Getitgitfiiiiti,  Ilrituih 

Ciiima, 
1002     Bahi.ow,  At.FriKD,  Bliirni/ontein,  Oj-ange  Ititirr  Colony, 
1S8S     Babbaud,  Samoel,  J.P.,  St.  Luna,  We»t  Indiet. 
)[I05      Haeubs.  Aivaui]  II.,  1\ium  fIall,Miii'ri?ihcrg,  C'ijh.  Co?f»ii/. 
1887     Babjcbh,  J.  F,  ErsLTn,  C.M.G.,  C.R ,  Cotmutal  Eitgiaeer  and  Bunteycr- 

Gtneral,  Miiritclncrg,  Na'.al. 

1 890  tBABKPj,  Robust  8.  W.,  A.M.Inat.O.E,^  Darbim  Cluh,  Vatai. 
1B83      |Barneit,  C^Arr.  E.  Alqriikcin. 

ISCIO     Babbbtt,  rnnnBBicK  J".,  fincai  Fiji. 

100*     BABMKTr,   Louis   E..  M.B..  P.K.C.S.K.,  Stafford  Street,  Buvedin,  New 

Zrniiaud. 
ms     Babn?,  E.  W.,  M.A.,  Tlu  Coliefff,  Ma^lflwy,  Unial. 
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BABiitfT,  EttWAJtb  H„  ^ktrwt  O^ciT,  SuiHiofcn,  British  North  BorBeo, 
tBABBETT,  CftARua  HooH,  P.O.  Box  335,  Pretoria,  TrawiiKud, 
tBiEB'SMiTH,  KoRBRT,  Torrats  Pari,  Addeide,  Soatk  Auslrttli-a. 
SiDB-SuiTH,    Thomas    E.,   Birisifate,     Gh-ii     Osmoiii,   Adelaide,   South. 

Auilralia. 
fBABRT,  iHTKUa  J",,  Pretoria  Club,  TVansviial. 
BiaTHOEP,  John  Grantillb,  Siiver/icpc,  Rafigilikei,  Near  Zealand. 
BAftTojf,  F.  C.  M.,  Audit  Di^pl.,  Prelofia,  Traiu-vaal. 

Bajiton,  WirxiAiT,  Baf-7-W((T-a:/-Zo4«,  Trtittham,  Wdtingion,Ifeui  Zealand. 

^ATCHBLDB,  FBHuiiN'AirB  C,  M.D.,  cBTG  of  Bo/itk  p/  Sew  ZtolsMi,  Horth 

Ditnedin,  New  'Zealand, 
BATaMjUr,  Joffis  Wbslbii,  Meiars.  J,  ^  W.  Bateman,  Fremantte,  Westerit 

Aualrtdia. 
jBiTEBiAM,  PeacY  ]!.,  1/S  Union  Buildiiuje,  PrEtori-t,  Traiie^eaal. 
BiTZHAN,  Walter  Siadb,  P-risomt  Beparlmeai,  Prettyria,  Traiiimul. 
Batbb,  G.  Dudley,  Salisbury,  Biodeiia. 
Batti,  James  A.,  P.O.  Do^-  208,  PreiQriif;  Traiuvfial. 
Bay,  AanfiN,  P.  0.  Box  5613,  Jaharni^sbierff,  Transvaal. 
Batlky,  CoLOSGi.  Ahben  L.,  West  India  Ecffiment,  Jamaica, 
Baxkndale,  Waitse,  P.O.  Bnx  1611,  Bul^vai/t),  Bhoihsta. 
tBiiMBs,  H-Qs.  JosHPtt,  O.M.G.,  M,L.C.,  J.P.,  Ifelt  Beat,  Upper  VtiUaaa, 

Satal, 
Eatnes,  William,  Settle,  MaritzbHTg,  Natal. 

Beii.b,  OcTAi'ini  I.'.,  474  George  Street,  Sydaty,  JJftB  SoJith  Waiei. 
fBitALBY,  RicHABD  NowBLL,  Raldon, HoToriLta,  Oat^terbary,  New  Zeaiani. 
BeahlakdSf  Esv.  Cason  Abthvb,  M.A.,  Gknat  Chwch  Rectory,  Vittaria, 

Britith  CoiHwhia. 
fiRADii,  Ciu&LBa  HaluAn,  Port  Aittmiin,  Ja-lnaica. 
BfiArroHT,  His  IIoNona  Chief  Ji'hticb  Lbicestbb   P.,  M.A,,  B.C.L., 

Fori  Jameson,  North-Easltm  Rhndeda. 
BnimuoNT,  How.  Mr.  JrsTttfl  Wiixiam  Hmkut,  G  Burner  Sifetl,  Mariii- 

Imrg,  ii'alal, 

fBacK,   Ceiablbb   PRocToit,   Srmus   Side,   Blacmfvntdn,    Orattge  liioer 

Colonfj  {CoTtegpondin^  Stcreiary). 
■f-BEoewpr,  Tuomas  Wk.,  Church  Street  East,  Pretoria,  Tranivaal. 
liBVDOEa,   Alfrsii  B.,   e'Q   Meiers,   AlUltn,  Ltd.,    Aiim,    Gold    Coast 

Colatip, 
tBBnDY,  William  Hunbt,  FaureamUh,  Orange  fltwr  Calmj/. 
BebittaMj  Hcnii  H,,  Braaee^seik,  AfasUrtan,  New  Zea/anil. 
Bebthah,  William  fl..,  Waircrnpa,  Wellington,  Neie  Zealand. 
■{"Bbit,  William,  Asrot,  Toowoointia,  Qitttnsland. 
Bklchrb,  Ernrst  a.,  B,A.,  Hiijh  Srhool,  Dv-rhaii,  Halal. 
Bell,  AifesANDsa,  JWaAino,  FtilAiug,  WeUht^tin,  Seu>  ZiaUind, 
Bbll,  AjfTHflST,  JIfrinSrtK.c  CluJ',  Mimlreax,  Swilteriand. 
Brll,  Hon.  Archiuaib  G.,  M.C.F.,  IM.Init.C.S..  Colonial  Civil  Eoffinter, 

Georgelinim,  British  Gwiana. 
Bbll,  Frrti,  P.O.  Boi^  112,  Parian,  Natal. 
Bkll,  F,  II.  Dillon,  Barriih-r'ni-Lavt,  WelUiiffien,  i'ew  Zealand, 
Bei.It  Gkgiiob  p.  C'Kcit.p  Accra,  Giild  Coast  Cijlun!/. 
Bbc.l,  H.  HwiiKtii,  CM. a.,  B.M.  Coiimissiunir,  K-nlel/be,  Uganda. 
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1903  +BBLJ:,,  Jamss  Evelvm,  4flC  CnH/ontia  Street,  Saa  !'\aviciiieo, 

1£S6  Bmu., Lt.-Col.  John  W.,  C.M.Q  ,  Master  of  tke  Supresu  CowC,  Pretoria, 

TVamuaaL 

1889  Bbu,,  Hon.  VasbntisbO.,  C.M.0„M.I,,C.,  M,InBt.<?,E.,  DirKlor  of  FtAlia 

.  Workt,  Kingston,  Jamsim-. 

1895  fB&LL,  Wir.  H.  SoMBasET,  F.O.  Six  4384,  Johanne^urff,  Transvaal. 

19415  Brllamy,    CnABLKa   VisCBHT,    lI.Iiial,O.E.,   Linetaf   ff  PubHc    W'H'ht, 

Lagoe,  Sottthent  fiiiferitr  {Correspuadhig  Seiirfia,Ty). 

1893  BsNiKG-nELD,  Jabim  J".,  Dnrdan,  Natal. 

1901  Bbnin'ofield,  Lt.-Coi..  R.  W.,  lH  St.  Andrm'i  Street,  Drirhan,  Natal. 

1904  BaMWEir,  Author  L.,  Sf/manure  T/i/dge,  Dighif,  JVowa  Stolia. 

ISOS  hsuHSTT,  Charles  E.,  T^iftcaA  and  Abotaa  Mines,  Tarawa,  Bold  Caaat 

CiAony. 

\i%6  I  |Bi«mjBW,  Chbis.,  Eocknutre,  Sutlou  Forest,  Sein  South  Wnle». 

IB85  Bbnnbtt,    CooarBMAT    WALrEs,     CLE.,  E.B.M.  Conml-Oenerai,    8a» 

Praucisco. 

1903  BaHMBTT,  EicMABD  C.,  P.O.  Box  967,  JohatMtBbvrg,  TVamsvaal. 

1Q03  Bbhmbte,  Thouas,  M.Iust.O.E.,  l^ilkam  Hcitet,  MuUtnbfrg,  Cap*  Cclvtitf. 

1B03  Bbhhbtt,  TBOM-iB  Eakblb,  Citif  J/agiiirale,  ifariirburg,  Natal. 

1B05  Bkbwktt,  Wm.  EityKST,  Somira,  Sttdan. 

1897  Bkhnbtt,  Hon,  Wii,t,iA«  Haet,  Celonial  Seerttary,  Naaaii,  Bahamas. 
IBOS  BBHNBTrs,  Hiui'i-D  e..  M,B„  U.M„  Sydnty,  ^'ttc  South  Wnlt4. 

189S  fBBNNiK,  AsDKBVf,  Market  Square,  Klinberiei/,  Cape  Cniany. 

1876  Bkksdsa.v,  Racph,  Ca^t  Town,  Cajii  Cnlonp. 

IftOa  EbMtle*,  EsMDN-b  T.,  Durban  C/ith,  Xaial. 

1902  Bbor,  WiT.LTAM  M'CiiaBc-,  EmrriuitUk,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1901  Behrbirv,  Hbmiit  M.,  Assistant  Ret-ideiiC,  Norlhcm  Nigeria,  ' 

1903  Behkeley,  Homphhy,  Barrister-U-Law,  Suva,  Fiji.,  ' 

1900  BbkhiiSO,  FBHiJEBicit  S.,  Altomaj-at-Lnv:,  Kotntad,  Cape  Celotiy. 

1898  BnaNSTELN,  Lgi>n  J.,  Port  nf  Spaii,  Tr'tnidnd. 

laoo  f  Behhcsstom,  Evsi.TN  D.,  Ayrnkirt  Gold  Mine,  Lamagitnda,  Hhodesia, 

1003  Bbrt,  Aluebt  J.,  P.O.  Box  2{>6\,  Johaiintalmrs,  Transi-aal. 

191)4  BitbtbAW,  How.  Airroy,  Attoftteg-Graeral,  Nai.iaft,  Bahamas. 

1901  t^sBTHAM,    Chablrb    Fisllbb,     GaUccvwre    Farm,    FaKiraui    Station, 

Btchuiinaland,  Cape  Goloay. 

1993  BflBTfiAM,  KoPEBTSQir  7,,  High  Conslanlia,  Wi/nhtrg,  Cape  Colony. 

1905  Bk8T,  Sen-atoh  How.  Eohkut  W.,  352  Cullina  Strc^,  Mc/bonrnt,  Yiclmtt^ 
1001  BuwiCK,  3,  H„  Nif  Kleinfoninn  Co,,  Bemni,  Trausmcal. 

1887  f  Bkthuhk,  C-HOBflB  M.,  Enmore,  Easi  Coast,  British  GuioKO, 

1888  ^BMna-Hani,  Hknm,  Jiand  Club,  Johannesburg,  TramsvaaL 

1991  tBiiTrisoTos,  J.  Brikdlkt,  Brit.dley  Pari,  Merritua,  New  So»(i  Wtilea, 

1909  Bb-vam  Jaubb  F.,  Colonial  Treiiiiiry,  Blvemfonttin,  Orange  River  Colcmg, 

1897  BiTBES,  F.  W.,  P.  0.  Box  174,  Joluinnesliitrjj,  'D-o.iisvcial. 

1895  BiANCAMi,  LlEiuT-CoLUSUL  N.  Grbot,  M.V.O.,  A.D.C,  TTii  PaJace,  Malta, 

1881  fBiCKPoien,  William,  44  Carrie  Street,  Adelaide,  ^qu£K  Aiifiraiia, 

1901  BiDDLBS,  Frakk,  Frenian-tle,  Wet'sm  Australia. 

1881  tBioB'*>  A.  G.,  Fort  Elitahtth,  Capt  Colony. 

!88fl  t^iDBN,  WtLLiAJH,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Ootanff. 

1884  BicwBLi,  JoBM  0.,  J,P,.  Pihaaiea,  Wairarapa,  Wdlingion,  New  Zealamd, 

ISOO  SioflB,  Fkilip  MATTHBnj.  Jl/oisoj  Briehane,  &ek,  Qacsnaland, 
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19(ID 
1877 
1883 

18BS 
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1887 
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1906 
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lasi 
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1906 
1806 

laoz 

1898 
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UiffKiHp  Thquis  I.,  C.E,,  Zomio,  Britis?*  C'onlnd  Ajrka,. 

BiBCE,  A.  S.,  Filzhfrhert  Terracr,  Wellhigtoa,  New  Zealaud. 

BiscB]    HdH.  JaubBi  EAET&ianr,  RssidefU    C/HMcHltK;  Penafig,  Straits 

SstUmnenti. 
BiBiCB,  WiLLiAU  C  Oaccu,  Erewhon,  Napier,  Neto  Ztaiand. 
'SiwM,  WiLLliM  JoHS,  ThoTfifby,  Mnrlon,  New  Zealand^ 
tElBCM,  WILLIAM  WAI,»«ft,  GiOrgetown,  Briiish  Guia.tia. 

BiBTWisTLE,  Ckibles  A  ,  Cirmmtrciai  Intdtigcnce  Officer,  Lugw,  Souihem 

Nigeria. 
BisuoT',  HoM.  RoBBBT  K.,  SI.L-C,  SI.  Johi'g,  Xew/otindtaml. 

BlAC*.  E&SfiST,  M.D,,  W^eltl  Citth,  rerlh,  Wentern  Aastr(flia. 

Bi.ACK,  J,  H.,  G-overiimeiU  Hcilwa//,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
tBLA-OK,  SrBW»HT  G.,  GUncrmiston,  Nootat,  Vtcloria.. 
■fBtiCJCBiyiijr,  Aiphed  L.,  Messrs.   iV.  Andernen  ij'  Co.j  Lower  St.   Qeorffe'a 
Street,  fsy*  Town,  Cape  tWony, 

BlIiCkuah,  Ai>KUHtrBii  A.,  Muaton  Strai,  Moanutu,  Sgdney,  Ifae  iSutifA 

Walti. 
BLicitWLioDi  RosRHT  0.,  MelliouTtie  Club,  Melbourne,  Vieloria, 
IBiAiHE,  S]R  C,  Fbepebick,  Port  EUsfib^th,  Cape  Cohny. 
fBiiiiMB,  Hos.  Hbiuiebt  F.,  K.C,  AUamey- General,  Blotmfovlein,  Orange 

Jiiver  Colon}/. 
BUkiK,  Uvs^if,  Asiislaiit  CoiMais^Hsr  bf  Landt,  Sicoa,  S^i. 
tBuKB,  HiE.  SibHskbv  A,,0-,C.A1.0.,  Goi'ern-meitt  Uoutt,  Cal<rmbo,  Ceylon. 
^Bliiiblet,  Il.H,,  P.O.  Box  102,  Jo/tan w-Mfitwy.  Transuaai, 
BLiND,  Hi>K.  H,  N",,  JleHderit  CauaeillDr,  Malacra,  Strails  HettUm-eviU. 
EcAHB,  WiLUAM,  M.I.M.E.,  P.  0,  &.I  23Q3,  J'uhaimcslitii-j,  JVai'H'acil, 
Blank,  Dscab,  Hanthta-g, 

Blsluch,  Robbbt,  P,0.  Box  ATdi,  Johannethutg,  Trnnevaal. 
Blklooh,  WiLiiAir,  P.O.  Bo.t  S754,  JohanufihuTg,  VnunvanJ. 
B]J!NKlllOM,  JiMBB  E,,  Zomba,  Britisli  Ccitt?^l  AJ'nca, 
Buci,  Qbauam  T,.,  M.B.O.S.,  L.E,C.P.,  Broont,  Wetttm  Australia. 
j-Blov,  Jobk  Jelunss. 

EoiQ,  Geobiib  L.,  Gossrametit  Eixilviay,  Lagos,  So-athem  Nigeria. 
BoDLB,  LiBnr.-CoiAiHBi.  WiiittM,  C.M.O.,  Bulawayo,  IJAodesia, 
tBoBT,  Bkt.  Professor  C.  "W.  B.,  D.C.L.,  General  Thcolngioal  SemijiarT/, 

New  Fori. 
tBoOQlSt  Ai-KXANVSA,  Bul<iwag«,  Rhudttia. 
Bois,  FitBDBttic  W.,  J.P.,  Colomho,  Ceytan, 
Bois,  S[B  STiKLBi.  Colomho,  Ceylon, 
Bolt,  FiEftEBica  William,  J", 0.  Box  133,  Bloemfoaiein,  Orange  River 

Colony. 
Botr,  WixiiiM  JiMBa,  High  Street,  Roslifti.  Ihinediii,  New  Zealand. 
Bolton,  Fnen  W.,  Farttigh  PlanCatian,  Bfaokay.  Qiieeiittaiid. 

Boi-nS,  QiLhAM,  42  St.  George's  Sireet,  Cape  Tijio,*,  Cape  Coltinif. 

Bolus,  Pkbct  R.,  M.U.,  M.E.C.S.,  Fox  haj/,  Fatkk^td  Islands. 
fBoxAB,  Thomsoit,  M.D.,  L14  fio  de  Bahitiiio,  Piasza  di  Spagna,  Borne. 
Bonnes,  Geosob,  San  Carlot,  Falkland  hlandt. 
BolTTTJiO'iT,  SiB  J.  IiAHO'Doir,  1U,P.,  Bing  f^iUtani  Blreei,  A^platde^  Sovlk 

Auetralia, 
BooDSDN,  Kthui,  P.O.Box  ZOQ/i.  Johaime»bttrg,  Tramvatd, 
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'BociLUBiJ.'Dkwsaa.cJoXatinHalBaMkof  Austral/isia.MBUKiurne,  Vietiiria. 

Boo-TH,  CuAat.MS  SpbiJceb,  Wcltiyifftoa,  Nete  Zealand. 

Boorji,  Fbkbikakd  ItuBUitT,  P.O.  Bfx  1037.  /oAonit^ai'crj,  Iranspqa^ 

Booth,  Kasl  E.  0.,  f.O.  Btri;  1037,  Johaiuialiurg,  Transvaal. 

■f Booth,  HobebtM.,  Stipendiary  Magislrale.  Lautaka,  F^ji. 

EooTK-CLjaKSOK,  CAPTAtsi  Jamim,  J.V.,  L, R.C.I'.,  L.R.C.S,,  P.O.  Bar  71, 

Umeiii-to,  Ifafal, 
■tBon.[}HBsK,  EowARD  C,  Taqitah  ^  Almtso  (f.  M  Co.,    Tarkwa,    Geld 

Coast  Colirny. 
fBos.TON',  lasn,  Caaa  Nova,  Oamuru,  New  Zealand, 
fBoss,  AjatrtT  A. I  F,0.  llcz  662,  Jiihaattsnhtirg,  Traruvaal. 
Botha,  Hbiiccibb  P.,  Wulmfmilein,  Krametad,  Orange  River  Colony. 
BOTBFORD,  OnAJCLBB  S.,  P.O.  Biix  67!>,  VftrrhtTrf,  OnUrio,  Caaada. 
BcrroKs,    Oeoeob,    Taytiah   «'i4    Alfttv     MiuK,    'larSmn,    GtiM     Coa.it 

Ceiimfj. 
BoiTEniLLOK,  Einniim. 

BoiTfiBiTix,  Hemhy,  f/n  J.  Sindaif,  Esq.,  283  PtM  Strtet,  Darbim,  Nalat. 
tBovMtE,  llgN.  EuMCKD  F.,  31.L.C.,  Pretona,  Tranavaid. 
BouRKK,  Welleslkt,  135  Kini/  Sfree!,,  Eingslon,  Jamaic-a. 
tBoTjRjTR,  E.  F.  B.,  Noi-fy!/;  Island,  vin  Sz/rlneij,  ftttp  South  (fii(ea, 
BoTlENH,  CifrAiM  HbnbV  R,  M.,  Caloaial  Sa-rcl-iriat,  Pretoria,  'JVtMsLiaat. 
^DTELL,   l-'aAM?is  1£.  C [tii:rAi,i.iEi!,   6i5  AcifliJa   Mayo,   biicnot  Agrtt, 

Argfittine  IfejiuUic. 
■fBcTELL^ His  Honoch  Cuief  Jl'btich  Sib  Henby  A.,  Gior^ttoKn,  Bricish 

Gaioim, 
BowDHw,   Ww.  Datib,  M.A,    Aesistatt  District    Commissioner,   Sirrra 

Lemie. 
Bowioi.,  SebtitiQE  Kusi,  Stfi  MicKEMKiB,  K.O.M.O,,  Bcllevillit  Ccaibla. 
fBoTTBtr,  HoH.  CHiRLo  CHRisTOFHBBr  M.L.C,  MidJleloit,  ChristchtHvA, 

New  Zealand  {Curre^OHiii-ng  ScercCary'}. 
tBowEN,  Edwaud,  TfieTou'i.Ti,  Port  i^f  Spiia,  JYittidad. 
tBcwE!*,  WiiitiW,  o  liatiie.ford  Street,  Si.  Kilda,  Victoria,  Auttralia. 
tBoTVUtt,  Dayid  J.,  Enat  LcinJutt,  Cope  Cokmy. 
tBoTTKEB,    F.    G,   Hjmbb,  Britieh    American   CeTporatwfi,    Vaiteottrer, 

Jlrifieh  CojHmbia,. 
Bowles, X^ioMei.O.,C,K.,F.It,0. 8,,  StilamMiaJir,  IJnittd  Provinces,  India. 
■fBoTnatt-Buwan,  T.,  A.M.InBt.C.B.,  Jo&anncshwg.  lYanemwl. 
Boyb-Cahpenti'b,  it,,  M.A.,  Ministry  of  Pubtia  In»lT»ctinn,  Cairo,  l^ypt 

[CuM-tipoiidiiig  Sect-ctarif). 
BoTLB,  H.E.  Bra  CaiiEHDisu,  K.CM.Q.,  ffflwrmnesS  Hov-K,  Port  Itctti^, 

MoMritm), 
fBiiTLE,  Moses,  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

■|-l)i(ACKEN|  T,  W,,  Coiiermneni  Haili/raiji,  Lfgon,  fhidliera  S'igrria, 
BHAaMKLn,  Hob.  JoiinL.,  T/it  Graltn,  Kmidthuiah,  Cape  Culouy. 
Bbadfoiib,  W.  IC,  Kimihtrtey,  Cape  Colony. 
BiusLsr,  QoriKniiT  T.,  IT  l.Mtch.E.,  cf-j  Colonial  SeenlaHit,  Calombn, 

Ce^ian, 
BnAusiiAH.  UEiiitRRr  M,  cfn  Mrttn  Lynch  Broi  .  Ahwa:.  Persia. 
Brahau,  L  F.,  Th  DevelnprnrMt  Co.,  Mi'n-roi-ia,  Liberia. 
BiiAitf,  Hrjibwit  S.,  Cithimnn  lir^i.,  Ldmaai,  Cyprua, 
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Bbainb,  CBihondH.,  A.M.lDBt.C.E.,  Irrigation  Depl.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

Bbaithwaitb,  N&thanibl,  Punta  Gorda,  Toledo,  Britiih  Sonduraa. 

Bbandat,  J.  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Bbatt,  Jambs  H.  Datsoij,  Load  Alitor,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigma, 

f  Bbaud,  Hon.  Abthdb,  M.C.P.,  Mon  Repog,  British  Chtiana, 

J-Bbat,  Edwahd  L.,  Ihrhm,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Brait,  Rbgmald  N.,  Tarkva,  Gold  Coast  Colonff. 

Bbioht,  Habold  p.,  Metars,  BiieknaM  Bros.,  P.O.  Box  812,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
fBiiiMK,  Amdbibs  Lakob,  P.O.  Box  287,  Joianneabttrg,  Transvaal. 
fBRrrrBM,  Thouas  J.,  P.O.  Box  494,  Johannesburg,  Trantvaal, 
Broad,  Arteub  J,,  Mauriiius  AssetM  Co.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritiui. 
Broad,  Chablbs,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  3626,  Johannetburg,  TranavaaL 
BaoAD,  ■Wallacb,  B.A.,  F.&.S.,  Dtpartmtint  of  Mines,  111  Bubbliiig  Well 

Road,  Shanghai,  China. 
BfiOADBENT,  Wit-TBR  Gi,  74  Pietermarilz  Street,  Mariishmrg,  Natal. 
Bboadrick,  E.  Q-.,  Police  Magistrate,  Singapore, 
Bbocxmav,  Edwabd  L.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Singapore  {Corresponding 

Secretary). 
BaoDBtCK,  AI.AH,  Pretoria,  Ihintvaal. 
Bbodbick,  Albbbt,  Pretoria,  Trantvaal. 
Bbodbick,  Habold,  P.O.  Box  3060,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Bbodbick,  Lancklot,  Messrs.  Pavey  ^  Co.,  Moemfontein,  Orange  Biver 

Colony. 
BaooEiuy,  Bbkiauin,  Jr.,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Aaetraiia. 
B BOOKS,  Edwabd,  H.B.,  CU.,  Queen  Street,  Cambridge,  East  London,  Cape 

Colony. 
Bbookb,  Oboboh  L,,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Bbooks,  JAMKa  Hbnbt,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Mahi,  Seychelles. 
Bkooks,  William,  17  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Bboohe,  Hbnbt  Abthdb,  Sociedad  E^lotadora  dc    Tierra  del  Fttego, 

Ultima  Eeperama,  Punta  Arenas,  Chile. 
Brotubbb,  C.  J.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
fBnoTHKRs,  C.  M.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Bbodm,  Alfbbd  Pobbbs,  Forests  Department,  Khartum,  Sudan. 
Bbowm,  Captaik  Aitdbbw  F.,  P.O  Box  2S,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bkowk,  Datid  a.  Mubrat,  Sungei  Nebong,  Penang,  Straits  Settlementt, 
Bboww,  Edoab  J.,  M.B.,  B.S,,  Ormonde  College,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Bbowh,  Eonnjsu  A.  B.,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Federated  Malay  States. 
Bbowm,  Hom.  Jahbs  J.,  M.C.Q.,  Eeceiver-  General,  Port  Louis,  Mauritiut. 
Broww,  Jaubs  K  Mtlbs,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  District  Surgeon,  Taiping,  Perak, 

Federated  Malay  States. 
Bbowk,  John  Charles,  J.P.,  406  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
Browk,  John  E.,  Glenavon,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony, 
Bbpwm,  J.  Ellis,  P.O.  Box  30,  Durban,  Natal. 
Bbown,  J,  H,,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

fBflo-WN,  John  Lawbencb,  Methden,  Bowenfela,  New  South  Waie*. 
^Bbowk,  Sib  Johk  McLeavy,  C.M.G.,  Seoul,  Corea. 
tBBowN,  Lawrence  C,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Selangor,  Federated  Malay  States, 
tBROws,  Leslik  E.,  Meters.  Brown  ^  Joske,  Suva,  Fiji. 


il'l  Royal  Cotomai  tTutiiuie. 

Yaant  \ 

Blcutlon. 

1889  i  Beowit,  His  HoNoon  Mb.  Jvsticb  Bi char dMyi.es,  Port  LouU,  Mauritiwi 
190G  '  BnouT*,  THfiMAS  D.  (',,  P.O.  Box  067.  Johanneiburg,  Transvaal. 

1890  1  SiinWM,  WiLLtAM.  M.A.,  M.B.r  High  Street,  JiunfJin,  New  Ztalani, 
1902     BaoWN,  CiyrAis  Wiluam  H.,  Euck  Life  Agmrance  Oo.t  Burg  StrreC, 

Cajie  Taujit,  Cape  Colony. 
1902     Eflowi*,  William  J.,  Gnvemntmt  Raikuat/  Cgiuiruclion,  Bo,  Siwtvt  Ltene. 

1803  j  Bbowm,  Hok.  Willu.m  VtLLiKaa,  M.L.C.,  Towaaiiille,  QntenBland, 
1895     IBbowmk,  Evrhard,  CoTorooke.  Colae,  Victoria. 

1880  -fBEowsK,  Hox.  C.  MicAUi^v,  C.M.tr.,  ar.L.C,  St.  Geor^^s,  GrmaJa. 

19U2  Bbotvnp,  NiCKuiLia  E.,  J.I",,  WUherfvrce  Street,  Fnelov.-n,  Sierra  Jreone, 

1895  fBBUWHB,  STLTt^TtiR,  43  Lombard  Sidga,' Gollms  Sc.,.  MeUmarnie,  Victoria, 
188D  I  tB*owNK,  Thomas  L.,  BarrisCer-at'Law,  Adelaide  CUA,  South  AKitralia. 
1897  BBOwsaLL,  William  P.,  LiverjHtcl  Streti,  Uobart,  Tasmania. 

1889  t^RVCE,  OHUROG, 

1890  ,  IBbucb,  J.  R.  Baktuh,  20  Bridge  Street,  Sj/diity,  New  Soul^h  Walea. 

1900  'Bb.vcx,  AciiiKKT  HuNrEB,  Amot/,  China. 

1804  Brdce,  William  J.,  MJt.C.B.,  L.E.O.P.,    Gc'eeriimmt  Afeiieat   Oj^eeTf 

Lagui,  SifuiAtnt  Jfigeria. 
1888     fBet'iiHEH,  Ebnkst  AiruosT,  M-LA.,  J.P.,  Esh^noe,  NattU. 
18B5     BttUNTUif,  JoHM  SpBKCHJt,  J.F.,  iVintf-ffw,  Barling  Point,  8j/dn'jf,  i^eto 

South  Wiles. 

1896  Bbtaht,  ALFRBn,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colons. 
1BB3     tBHYAXT,  Altkeo  T.,  Impector  qf  Sehnola,  Singapore. 

18B7  fBariWT,  Joskpu,  J.P.,  Mount  Magnet,  i.'iii  Qeraldtoji,  Wetlern  Anetralia, 

1880  BucHAXAN,  HoH.  Sin  E.  Jduk,  Jtnigt  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Cope  Taian, 

Cape  Colony, 

188^  BDCiiA)rAir,WALTHBCi^KKi,M.H.R.,  Waifarapa,  WeSiftpltm.Neai Zealaid, 

1886  -tEHCHAiTAif,  W.  F.,  J.P.,  Union  CM,  Si/dney,  New  S/mth  Waiet. 

1899  BDCE1.AKD,  Jqbk  Mobtihsb,  Rand  Clab,  Jo/utmitsbiirg,  Trattioaal. 

1899  ,  BucKLiXD,  CowMiNi'Bii  ViBooK,  R.N.R.,  Cal-aiar,  Southern  Higtria. 

3697  ;  BircitLB,  Athasa3H!S|  J.P.,  Carlton  House,  Freetnum,  Sierra  Leone, 

1897  ]  BucKtET,  G-.  A.  McLaAw,  Lagn'-ho*,  Aakhurltm,  ^VfW  Z^ahni. 
1905  Suuir,  Louie,  Beaaehamp  BtCate,  ManTiiiac. 

IBOl     BtTLi,  Chablks-,  St.  John's,  Wdtfganui,  Ntio  Zealand. 

1897     tBuLLKd,  Wm.Alphbd,  Star  lAfe  Assurance  Society, Cji'pe  Town,,  Cape  CoUmy. 

18S1     "BcLT,  0,  "Moinrw,  g  BaTtKloaih  Square,  Elisabdh  Bag,  Sgdntg,  Htur 

South  Walee. 
1902     BuL.TaAtr):-C'ASB,  Louia  A .,  Bef  Air,  Bois  de  Ja  Pompomttt,  Lag»g,  Seine- 

el  ■Mam  f,  France. 

1901  SoiiiiAnK,  John  E.,  f/0  Cnion  Bank  nf  Avelrtifia,  Malioume,  Viciaria, 
1892     BiTRHCiKr,  Edwaxs  F.,  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Agency  Co.,  Oamarv,  New 

Zealand. 

1SD3        "R*rBrrirE.T.T.j   HebbERT    C,    Sj/dneg,  Motld  Sqoiia. 

1B99      Bdkikiih,  Mjwob  J.  Ai.deb,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S,,  Staidant,  Saiato  Pro- 

tince,  Norf/terft  Nigeria. 
1D06     "tBcBawAH,  Thb  !M&fara3a  Diiika.t  or,  The  Palac-e,  Bwdvaan,  Bengal, 

India, 
1888  '  BinwBSi,  Hotf.  W.  H.,  Holart,  Tasmania. 

1905     BifUNHAM,  Matbee  H".,  La  Cuttfa  i!\  Ciislillo,  NacotaH,  Sonora,  SSenioa' 
I  (I'ii!  hvtiglae,  Ariiova),  I 
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fBuaNfl,  noiflMBL  Jakes,  Parr  am. alia,  Syrfmcy,  yew  South  Wn!a. 

BuRHELL,  Pbrct,  FirJdiUff,  yem  Zealand. 

Bounowa,  Doyy.!),  L.B.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  PVMdjtutt,  Sierra  Leone, 

Bnar,  Albbht  Hamiltob,  M.E.aS.E,,  'h.^.Q.V.,Fnrtof  Sfara,  Trinidad. 

fUuftT,  iliTDftKW,  M.Inst.M.E.,  I^t.A.I.M.E.,  P.O.  Bos  20S,  Sha:ighai. 

China. 
Bnar,  How.  SKPrmns,  K.O.,  Pi^th,  Weiiem  Atuiraiia. 
SimroH',  Alfbbd  R.  E.,  P.O.  Sox  6431,  Johrcitn«ibiirff,  Trantvoal, 
BcsnT,  AtjrtAHnBB,  J.P.,  Giiutlh,  New  Sow/A  Jl'afrj. 
BcsH,  KoBBUT  E.,  Cli/Um  Doum^,   Gaea>i/«e,  Si'eslern  Juittalia. 
B(JSb,  CUiHLtes  W,,  NgUoit,  Brilisk  Columbia. 
tBuss,  Ebt.  Abthub  C,  M.A,,  Gfrmixton,  Trannanal. 
Sviamv,  Faimc  H..  Johannrsburg,  Transvaal. 

BoTlEB,  FoiNcis  A.,  J.P,,  J'flto'*  Opparimtitt,  Xuikt/erit,  Northern  Xijjeria, 
SvTLUB,  Hehbt,  213  Flindcra  Slitel.,  Meliouritr,  ffctoria, 
B(m.EB,  EiCHAB-D  HARDIJifl,  litB  CoUiua  Sireei,  i.Vc//munir,  J'ictoii'a. 
BuTtBii'WiiinHT,  WiLLMJi,  ffoiKTHMMi  Sailwoy. Lbqos,  Snut/ifrn  Kifferia. 
Bnrr,  J.  M.,  JshA  of  A'/vf  Zealatid,  Auckland,  Nttb  Z<sala>id. 
EiTTTBBii'Qurii,  FbakJ(  Nafni.R,  C.E.,  cjoPail  Offcc,  La/man, 
■fBunoM,  Frederick,  Dtirhnn,  yatai. 
BtFTTOM,  Hkdlbv  L.  W.,  BHtbime  Sirtii,  Lattnnulun,  Tas/aaniit  {Cvrre- 

9pond%7\s  Secretary), 
Btedb,  F.  T.,  c/o  Ashanti  Gold/iHds  Corporation,  Obttassi,  Quid  Cuasl 

Colony. 


1B93  -tCjvccii,  Amthoxt  M.,  M.7.O.,  ffmhattgabai,  Cmirnl  Provincfs,  Indie, 

1883  jCiiK,  William,  South  Tarra,  Melbourne,   Virtaria. 

1878  ^Caihmch05s,  JuKH,  J, P.,  Ds  ffixyi,  Somr-rael  n'utt,  Cape  Colony. 

187S  Cajj>bcott,  Haiipv  S.,  P,0,  ioj574,  Johit»iir,ihnrg,  Tramiiaat. 

16B3  Calbkic,  Chaelbs  W„  Metura.  Cuuche,  CaJdcr  ^  Co.,  t\Kwayiilg,  Wtttrrn 

AitUToliii. 

1906  CiLfritu,,  WiixiAM,  Saku,  Jituna. 

1684  Calbbr,  Wii.t.[iM  Hendbei6on,  BaneUtoti,  SL  XHifa,  Mflbottme,  Fkioria. 

1883  Callcott,  JoHM  ITopBj  I.S.O. 

1608  Calvkblki.  Majiib  E,  Lb»b§os,  Gfommmtai  OJiaei,  BlotmfoittHn,  Orange 

Rifcr  (Many. 

1804     Cahkroh,  Dohald  C,  Atiisltint  Colonial  SecrttaTy,  Pari  Louiii,  Ufauritius 

{CorrapDodivg  Srcretari/). 
1004     -tCiMBHOK,  Dl'ncam.  J. p.,  Spi-iiiyJicCd,  Aihl)uri9n,  Jftw  Zralind. 
ISll'Z     Cahbros,  Hauish  K.,  Ukuwda  EstaUn  Co,,  TJm.,  VifM^Beh,  Ctylan. 
IflllO      CAiirBHOM,  John  G.,  Saa  Curks,  Falklanii  Mande. 
1800      Cambron,  Wclliam  M..  Advocate,  P.O.  lioz  a,  MiTitzhnrif,  Natal, 
IflT-l     Campuhll,  a.  ir.,  17  Manning  Arcade,  ToroJttti,  Canada. 
JB99      Camphbt.l,  Hiiet.  Auciiiiialii  M.,  M.L.C,  /.oadoiiu,  Bertn,  Durliaa,  NalaJ, 
nice      OAMPBBr.L,  Hon.  C'oi.in  H„  K,C.,  hivirarsy,  Wijinljtep.  Caimda. 
19(12      Campbell,  IJavid  Wm.,  Messrs.  Elder,  Itaajjuier  ^  Cc,  Montreal,  Canada. 
18B0      Campbbil,   James  P.,  Jii\Trister-at-Lav;   Fsathtrstm  Slrret,    Welliajlfin, 

New  Ze^laiid. 

ISOO     CAin-BB[.L,  JouK,  P.R,C,S.I.,  L.R.C.P.I.,  BandoM  Eatatt,  Kudat,  BritUk 
North  Borneo. 
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IffOD     Campjwmt  C.vptwk  Jua»  OATttsY,  CT"/  o/  Pciio«,  S'flp%,  Faftland 

hlmida. 
LaD7     Canfbbll,  Joon  Mobbow,  B.8c„  F.C.S.,  F.ICG-.S.,  ^ifc'tiN!  Gold  FuJd», 

Sefwi,  Gold  CoaM  Coleny, 
IS9&     tCAMt'iiBLL,  Rujf.  Mabshall,  Kt.L.C,  Momit  EdffccunJM.  Hatid. 
1893     CASiPiiKiLx.-J"oHjfaTiow,  Adocstikb,  Garuaii^a,  Caii/ornia,  V.SM 
1900      C'AMTiiKLL-JoiLna'PON,  Harhv  F.,  ffaHii  Ciuli,  JoiiannehbuTg,  T^amsoanl. 
ISOfi-      fCAMfBifLi.-JuiiijETLiM,  Malculh,  foiru'ttMzt'Zatu,  liand  Clfi,  J^hantitg- 

hurg,'  Tr<iiisnaaL 
moa     CiNsiKfi,  AstHUB  R,,  Buhiwayo.  Rhodesia. 

lase      Oapb,  AuEiEB  J.,  Karoela,  Edgediff  Road,  Si/dm^,  Nno  South  If-rtiu*. 
iSSd      Cahdbh,  Joilh  Ckcjl,  Idtssi-s  Jflain^  ^  Cot,  Fori  EHzuLotJif  Capf  Cohiiu. 
19IH      Oaiihw,  Caftmh  Hlikacb  J.,  Japan. 
1903     Cabew,    W11.TBB    SiNCj.AiB,    2:^9    Cun^erland    Slrsct,  Duntdin,  Nevi 

Zealand. 
ISOl     Caboill,  F£AT][BBaTi>K,  ALB.,  (^.M.Q-.,  3%a  Raidertnj/,  Kauo,   Ncrtlem 

1896      Oabgill,  H.  E.,  Dgoo  Vailtii  Tm  Ettati,  Nowgon^,  Asiain,  India. 
I8B9     tCAHQiLi,  Hgvrv  S.,  Qu-aTtii-chan,  VaJieouver's  Island^  BritUh  Colitmhia. 
1880     tCAwoifci,,  Wa^.teb,  cure  iffBaii-h  of  JHeie  Zealand,  Diiaedin,  New  Zealand, 
1898     Cahuodt,  p.,  P.J.C,  FlClS,,  SaverHmevi  Analyst,  Fori  ej  Spain,  TYitiidad 

{CoTregj)ond iitff  Secretaiy). 
1807     Cahh,  Sia  Wn.  St,  Juhn,  J-O,  Sor  130,  JoAannesl^irff,  T^ranavaai. 
1884     ICabrutubbb,  Datid,  £(u^  DermraTa  Water   CoTimisaon,  Georgieiouia, 

BritUh  Gtdana. 
1891      CabrdthbrSi  Georob  F.,  471  flfaitt  Strett,  Winnipeg,  Cnitai&i. 
]ggQ      Cabteu,  Chahles  Claudiub,  J.P.,  General  Post  O^ce,  Melhtiurnei  Vielvria, 
1875     Cabtbb,  H.Ei  Sia  Giltibbt  T.,  K.O.M.Q.,  Got-emiiietit  Hoanc,  Barbados. 
lOOfi     Cabtwrioht,   Johx  D,,    M.L.A.,  Adderleff    Slmi,    Ca^e  Town,    Cape 

C'l/lony, 

189$     |Ca81tama-'Ciatt(>,  Cqhiini>  A.j  E,A.,  H.D.,  <J«<MJan'  C^retCTi  ^irfvoarie, 

5B  Strdda  Levartte.  Vaihtla,  Malta. 
IPflg     Caselbebo,  Alpbbd,  PahUttta,  Wdiifigton,  New  Ztattmd. 
1878      Casbi,  Hob.   J.   J.,   C.M.G.,  K.O.,  Ihriekasie,  Adand  Strut,  Si.   KUia, 

Melhoume,  Victoria, 
lOUI      Cas-HKi.,  Caitaht  Uo-wa-T,  Biilawai^o,  Siodetia, 
19fl2      CiaKiE,  Ai,KiANii.Sft,  Barri»mith,  Orange  Rivtr  Colony. 
iSOo      tCASTAlDl,  ETABiaTd,  1?!  Sirada  Mereanti,  f'alletia,  Malta. 

1886  Catoe,  GBoaoK  C,  KimberUy,  Ca.pe  Cdouy. 

1893  Oattu,  Johs.  Metntie,  Bridgevxiter-on-Jjidden,  Victoria. 

1000  Caci.PIkld,  WiLMAM  F.,  I'.O.  B&r  Bft8,  Fart  Elhafjeth,  Cofjit  Colimy, 

1888  +CBNTEMO,  Leon,  Pert  of  Spain-,  Trinidati, 

1887  OHABAnn,  Joms  A.^  AUomcy-ai-Litia,  Port  Micabeth,  Cape  Colohj/. 

188li     fCHADWiOK,  RoBKET,  Camdi-n  Biiildingi,  418  Gtnrge  Street,  Sffditej/,  Uew 

South  iVales. 
1333     *OHAii.T.BT-Bei(T,  Jo9WH.  1+  CUumic  iAnlin,  Puria, 
1 893     CHALHBtia,  NATnANisr.,  Lahasa,  Fiji, 
1302     Chalmebs,  Natuanibl,  Jun..  A.M.Iatt.C.E..  Amaiiek-Buttefworth  Rail- 

tvai/,  Koiiigha,  EtiitcTn  Proinncs,  Cape  Qolunif, 
1B02     tCHAnumts,  Abtudb  F.,  Britiah  CoiKuials- General,  San  FranatKO. 
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1 898  Ch&ubbbs,  Abthub  Lko,  Gwelo,  Bhodetia. 

1886  Chambxbs,  JoBtr  B&tcliffb,  81.  Kittg,  Weit  India. 

1902  tCuAMBBBUYHE,  KuOH  Tankkhvillb  J.,  Ntcosio,  Ct/pma. 

1902  CKiMPiow,  CaASLBS  Wm..  Bloemfonlein,  Orange  Jliiier  Colony. 

1899  tCHiPLiM.  Thouab  W.,  P.O.  Box  53,  Port  EZizaieth,  Cape  Coloni/. 
1890  Chapmam,  CaABLES  W.,  39  Queen  Street,  Meibourne,  Victoria, 

18S7     Chapmaw.H.  B.H.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Minaa  ^e  Rio  Tinto,  Protdncia  deHudm, 
Spain, 

1 903  Ceabters,  Qeobge  H.  B.  S.,  Cinnamon  Bippo,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1888     Chatbk,  Hok.  Sm  C.  Padx,  CJiI.G.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong. 

188D     tCBAiTOH,  JoHH  C,  spring  Creek,  Marlborough,  New  Zealand. 

1883  fCBEBSUAN,  RoBGBT  SccKtiHO,  St.  Vino«nt,  West  Indies, 

1904  Ckekb,  Georob  0.  M.,  Biilriol  Commisiioner,  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1896  CHRsrsfiTON,  Lswia  B.,  £(Uk2  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transuaal. 

1898     +CHFWINGS,  Chahlm,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  85  Edward  Street,  Norwood,  South 
Anstraiia. 

1874        fCHINTAUON',  HUBBTCHUNB. 

1893  CmaHOUf,  Jiuss,  Croasjield,  Alberta,  Canada. 

1687  CHI9H0TJC,  Jaubs  H.,  Market  Square,  Kimberle;/,  Cape  Colony. 

1880  tCHisiioLM,  W.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1904  Choulbt,  CkablssH.,  "  Arena- Sun"  Office,  Law  Courts  Place,  Mdbctume, 

Victoria. 

1897  Chrisp,  Captaik  Taoius,  Gisbome,  Ifew  Zealand. 
1896     C&B1STIAN,  Chablbs,  FamagUita,  Cyprus. 

1884  tCsBiBTiAK,  OwHK  Smith,  Part  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony  {Corresponding 

Secretary), 
1388     CHBisTuoir,  Eobbbt,  Lammermoor,  Bughenden,  Queensland. 
1906     fCHBiSTLiBB,  Amdkbw  C,  c/o  Messrs.  J^.  ^  A,  Steanzy,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 

1905  Chetstai,,  Jaues  H.,  Bropmore,  Seymour,  Viaioria, 

1889  tCanBcaiix,  Fbank  F.,  M.L.A.,  Wildcroft.  EnneradaU,  Natal. 

1901  IChubcbii,!,,  Pbasbb  E.,  Brymedura,  Ma/aildra,  New  South  Wales, 
1884  CscKCBitt.,  Captaik  Jobh  Spbmceb,  C.M.Q. 

1906  Chdtcb,  Mebttn  L. 

1906     Clabk,  Abchibald  IdcCoSH,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1902  f  CuBK,  Ceablbs  Crabb,  424  Point  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 
1902     tCLABZ,  DonoLAS,  Senekal,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1902      Olabk,  Fbancis  W.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Hong  Kong. 

1889     fCLABK,  GowAN  C.  S.,  C.M.G,,  Government  Railaays,  Cape  Tomn,  Cape 

Colony. 
1889     OuBX,  James  A,  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  Da/gety  #  Co.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1896     Clabb,  Jobs  Muhbat,  K.C,  M,A„  LL.B.,  16  King  Street  West,  Toronto, 

Canada. 
.  1902     Clabk,  Kobbbt  Dohoias,  M.A.,  Barrieter-at-Law,  Victoria  Club,  Maritz- 

burg,  Saial, 
1882     ^CUlOK,  Haiob  Waithb  J.,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1 900     tCLABKB,  A.  EoTTBS,  JJniversoi  Buildings,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 

1886  tCLABSB,  Alfbed  E.,  Coldblo',  MaliieTu,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1887  CuBKB,  Hia  :P(»fou&  Cbibf  Justicb  Sib  FiBuiiHa,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
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Muyal  Co/c/ua/  Inatil-ule, 

fCLLBUE,    H.£.  Gkhbiul  Sib  Ca^aLBB    Majihfibld,    Sirt.,    G.C.B., 

G.O.V.O.,  The  Palace.  Maliil. 
Ci^u3!>;r,  Majob  Hon.  Jouir  £.,I1.E.,  0.01.9.,  CAiV  Btorttarg,  SiaoMia, 

CtAvTOH,  Abthub  G.,  Cof-enial  Scfretariat,  Colombo,  Ca/lon, 

IClbvblind,  Fr4KB,  SalinffUji,  Weatcm  Australia, 

tCLfcVKLutD,  IloHBBT  A..  M.R.C.S ,  LvK.O.P.j  DUtriet  Medical   Offxer, 

Swetia,  CypTun. 
CiJFFOBij,SiaGEonoEHroti,BAUT.,  S(on^S(irji(,C4>-H/eAfirn4,A>Hj2ea/'flM<f. 
CuFFOM),    HdH,    Huoff,  C.M.fi-.,    Cohniai  .'ievrfla.ry ,  Port  of    Spain, 

tCmcis,  EvKH  C,  J.P.,  Kia  On,  North  Adelaide,  South  Atulralia. 

fCoATM,  AnTMoa  H.,  Sutra,  Fiji 

CocBBAH,  S.  B.,  Blairmmtt  Eslste,  Berbiee,  Brilith  &uiana, 

CoQUHANB,  FnANK  S,,  Govemmevi  Eailway,  Lagos,  StmShsm  Niif«ria. 

Cock,  Cobkelius,  J,P.,  PediiM,  <7ajifl  Cahny. 

CocKSCRH,  Saudec  a.,  Cajw  Graeias  a  JHog,  Nkara^uaiM  Ai^u  OrleaiM), 

CoDD^  Jdrh  A-,  Toranto^  Canada, 

CoDBiNoros',  SoBasT,  For(  Jamfscm.  North-Eastern  Rhodesia. 

CcMjTU,,  William  H.,  African  Banking  Cerparaiioji,  Pretoria,  Trantvaal. 

Cohen,  Akmbr,  .T.P.,  Krugersdorp,  Transixud. 

Cdhem,  H.  Hirscsbl,  p/?  P.O.  Box  1892,  Jchanneehitrg,  TrantsaeJ, 

tCoHBM,  Nafh,  H,,  P.O.  Box  1893,  Johanneeburg,  TraHSvaal. 

CdHSH,  HiiTiLLB  D,,  eare  of  Me»sri.  D,  Cohe»  ^  Co.,  liaiiland  West,  Sew 

Soiiih  Wales. 
CoKEB,  WiLxiAM  Zj  Kumoai  Souse,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  CacuC  Colony. 
CoLB,  HiCHULAS,  West  Clocen  Hills,  Camperdovm,  Viclwia.. 
CoLH,  Wir.  C>'CoHNOB,  24  SoldUr  Sfrtst,  Frectotun-,  Sierra.  Leomt, 
jCtiLEMiJi,  Jambs  II.,  Wailidrtm,  Napier,  l<ieut  Zealand, 
CtiLBS,  Qbt.  OifAmjja  E^,  Queejistoiiin,  Cape  Colony, 
Collet,   Hon.    WiLFan>,  C.M.G.,   Colonial   Seor-elary,   BeHte,   Sriliti 

Hojiduroi. 
CoixETT,  ViTiAw,  Tht  Tr^atury,  Pnloria,  Tranfveal, 
CoLLiBB,  F.  J.,  Oceaii  Vieio  Hotel,  Dtirhaa,  Natal. 
fCiiLLisH,  HsiiBEKT,  WemdeK,  Iruivig  Road,  Toorai.  MtUtetime,  Vietivia, 
fCoLLiBB,  Jewkik,  Wern-dev),  Irving  Road,  Toerttl,  Melbourne.,  Victorisi 

and  AiMtralian  Club. 
CULUHs,  Edwi^d  William,  tlani  Clvb,  Jo&a.nneshurg,  Tranwaai. 
Coujss.Eesks'i E.'Seuter'i  Telegram.  Co.,  Lim,,  Sifdnej/.Netc Sottth  fVAlet, 
CoLLiMs,  Gbobok  ChCktoh,  Conimnrce  Court,  Ihirbtiii,  If'tital, 
tOox.il.-i8,  HAaflv,  dull  Street,  Maritdiurg,  Natal. 
CaLiiNS,  Henbe  M.,  ReKier'g  Telegram  Co.,  Melboumt,  Vielaritt. 
OoLLiH?,  Jambs  A.,  Eegiiira.r  of  the  High  Oottri,   Jiloein/miliia,  Oriinga 

River  Colony. 

OoLLiMs,  Captaim  Eobbbt  Mcihbhad,  S.B".,  C.M.G.,  MelboHmt    Cl%h, 

Vict(yfia. 
CoLLiKB,  WituAM  Fhamcts,  P.O.  BoT  170,  Cuolgardii,  ITwiww  AuitttJia 
CoursB,  WiLUAx  R„  M.A.,  1.3.0. 

CoLLTNfl,  Authub  Skuchbuh(5h,  Ndnon  Citili,  Nelson,  Ntte  Zealand. 
CftMjcBoifN,  Bakibl,  JLD,,  44  Hiffh  Strut,  Buxtdin-,  Nsk  Ztalatxd. 
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tOoLQUiLoiTN,  Robert  A, 

CoMissiONH,  Hob.  W.  8.,  K.C.,  M.R.C.,  SI.  George's,  Grenada. 
CotrneB,  Habold,  Beaufort  Slreet,  Grahamstown ,  Cape  Colony. 
Cc"Wifl&ATB,B.FiiBFiii,  5-/tty/cCAiiisi(w,i/ayiS(.,i'^(4,  Wmtem  Atiatudia 
fCoNLATi  Wk.  Lancb,  Kuala,  Lump^ir,  Federated  Malay  Slate*. 
CoMWAT,  ALEXA[fi>EB,  J. P.,  GlciMTchg,  ChdUi'haw ,  wear  Feifdiufi,  ±\(w 

Zcolani. 
jCoocH  EeitAii,  Bts  HiSHSEsa  the  MiUiawAS  OP,  G.U-I.K,  C.B,,  <7o-tA 

5(A(ir,  India. 
Coot,  E,  BoTKH,  J.P.,  ThorahUl.  Hsrbert,  Cape  Cvlmy, 
Cook,  FfiEnBHict  .!.,  Harhoiir  3ni,rd,  Port  EUtahHh,  Cape  Colony. 
Cooes,  John,  eliw/rnJijji  Ci^h,  Melbonme,  J'tfiorio, 
CooLEi,  William,  Town  Clerk,  Ditr/iayi,  Naial. 
f  CoopjE,  J.  C.  Jesser,  Bulav^oyo  Clvb,  M&edesia. 
CoopEB,  ABWotn  W.,  J,P.,  I'.H.M.S,,  Bichnond,  A'aliil. 
CouPKD,  His  Honour  Chikt  Jvstick  ''^iit  Potb  A.,  UrifbaiK,  Qii^mlwAi. 
fCiiopBH,  Rica*ai)  Hksrv,  Milton  Snod,  Natal. 
CuOPifl,  Riv.  Canan  Wm.  Hkwby.  Temura,  i'ev  Suuih  Haiti. 
CopLjmD.CaAWFOHu,  W,  E.  B.,  Diiiiajnnal  Cammts doner,  Maha,  Southern 

SiStria-. 
CoPUNO,  CHiBiSB  A.J  Director  iif  Fahtic  Works.,  Frctloita,  Sierra  Leuac. 
Copley,  Wm.  Dawk,  P.O.  Bux  2S0,  Btdawayo,  Kkodema. 
Ci1k6*ij-\',  LotiB,  37  Nhid  Street,  Johnnnesharg,  l^ranavaal. 
tCoBBBT,  Etehabd  F,,  Dargls  Ruad,  Natal, 
CoHDBBOT,   John  W.,   P.O.  Box  'It,   KoMtad,   East   Griqualand,   Cape 

Colony. 
j-Co&DMBR,  E.  J.  K, 
tCoEDNBB-jAJltBSj  JllHN  H.,  A,M JllHt.C.E. 

CoHit,  His  HaNouii  Fump  C,  C.M.Q.,  GouerHmmt  Home,  Si.  Lticui, 

West  liidifs. 
CoHNBR,  Charles,  M.lDst.C,£,,^Mtdlim2  Eiiginetr,  Ri«dcfian  Saiiieai/t, 

Jiulav7(ii/(i,  Rhodesia. 
CoRNiHH,  Tub  Riuar  £&v.  Ciiablks  E.,  D.D.,  Lirrd  JSish^  of  Gralinms- 

iown^  BJ^hojixhaUrfiff  Gtahaniatoitn ,  Cape  Cftionu. 

fCijaifUB-EovDiuf,  ATSBLSTAif  S,,  Survcyrr-OencraCf  Oj^ue,  Capt  Town, 

Cape  C<i[ont/. 
fCoBPE,  Jamkh  E.,  Kim^nlon  Terrace,  Nnrth  Ad'Mdt,  South  Australia. 
fCiiar,  Jambh  E,,  A.fim,  Gold  Const  Coioiii/. 

CoaTHBOH,  B.  T.,  Adminidrstur,  Kalonio,  Nvrtk-Wtstcrn  Rhodaia, 
CoTTiiM,  Alfbbii  J.,  HUIiicii  Valr,   Grnndcliestir,  Qiiecnsliistii. 
Cottow,  E.  P.,  Commimoner  of  Lands,  £/igm,  Soitticfti  Xifferiii. 
Cotton,  Jou«  W,,  Honi^y,  ^ew  So»iA  WttUs. 
CorraKLLj  Hbnqs  E.  P, 

CciTTJiiLL,  OiLDEHT  St.  Jijhn.  /{and  CM',  Johanne»fmr.j,  TVamnttai. 
CouflHunoir,  A,  Adaib,  M.L.C,  Levaka,  Fiji. 
tCoutDHKY,  Wiu.iAM  H.p  J.P,,  f/o  QuKHiland  i'utietiai  Bank,  Sijinep^ 

Sem  South  Walra. 
CouHTNire,  Joan  M.,  C.M.O.,  I.S.O.,  Deputy  Finanea  Minister,    Ottawa, 

Canada. 
fCouBiM,  Hdpebi,  Tajitah  and  Aiosec  Mina,  Tarkaoi  Gold  Coast  Cohny. 
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SLHCtLDD. 

IBWS  Cou«snT.  CiiA.ULEe  L.  R.  P.,  ejo  Steisrs.  Milters,  Lid,,   Cajt  Coast,   GoU 

Caaet  Colon!/. 

1503  CowKfi,  Charles,  SsNign,  P.'K  Zfa*  6U,  C'pe  Tovt%,  Cape  Cohng. 

1886  CiiWEHN,  WiLLiA-M,  ffdU'Wd,  jVciL'  ZenlaiiJ. 
1889  -fCowiB,  AlexJlKdbr.  Fort  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
lege  tCowLur,  W.  H.,  «rf ^  ^  Cwfcfffi  Poaf  0#i-e,  Cohmho,  Ceylon, 
1903  CowLiN.  Hrbubbt  A,,  Messrs.  J,  Soli  4'  ^"-f  fjokojn,  Noriiern  Nigeria. 
1002  CowFEB, SrRfiB^,  C.M.G,,  Civil  Strt'ice  CM.  Capr  Town.  Capt  Colony. 

1883  Ck>X,   Hos.   Chablbs   T..   C.M.rj.,    Gomrnmatt    Btcraiary,   Gtorgttovi*, 

^rifish  Guiana. 

1901  +CoK,  Geobob  Li-OKKL,  Olivak  Kdlie,  Lhiditla,  Ceifkm. 

IHoa  Cox,  Seshtob  Kan.  Qtsiifob  A.,  Tovonlo.  Cannda. 

\\W2  Cinc,  HBaBBRT  C.p  Canada- L^/e  JssurancB  Co.,  Toroalo,  Canoiia, 

1897  Cov,  His  HaHitrin  Chibf  Jiisticu  Sib  Liqnel,  Singnpore, 
1892  Cus,  Sturnhah  E.  S.,  P.O.  B(w  fl2+2,  Jirhaiuieahiirg,  Transvaal. 
1002  Cox,  lViLr.cA.M  E  ,  ffrdni;  tfni,-;.  Caps  Town.  Cape  Ctilony. 

1887  -fCoAFroK,  EA-LpHCBuMriify  StBlia»,Samteh.  Al-erandria, E^yjrt  {Corrt- 

epimiing  Secretary), 

I3ti6     CiiAia.  E.  H.  CuKNiKtiHiM,  li.A.,  K.G.S.,  Omvnimciit  GtniogUt,  Fort  of 

Spain.  Trinidad. 
1802      -fCAiioey,  Wiuiiu^  OMt^ttow-a,  Britith  Chtiarta. 
1867     CcLAMBK,  UsRHAtTN  J.,  Puitln  G'/rdtt,  British  Uondumg. 
IBflO     Ceanswick,  WiLttiM  F.,   J.P.,  P.O.  Box  7B,  KimberUi/,  Cape   Oiletty 

(JJorrespimdivff  Secretary). 
1901      tCjiAiiT,WM,  SiKL'EL,  '2H  COMunarcial  Saad,  Marii^hury,  JVaia/. 
1690     fCEAWTORT>,  HoM.  Alfbbti  J.,  M.L.C.  J. P.,  NeuxaitU,  Nafai, 
I87fi     Ckivfokd,  LiEi'T.-COLiiyBi.  J*itK9  Ti..LacAine.  Qufbtc,  Canada. 
ions      tCHKisv,  Harklh  T„  I'tMie  Works  Dt-parlmfr/t,  CAomlio,  Ce^li^n. 

1884  fCsEeWBLL,  Jacug,  P.O.  Box  469,  Jokanne^itrg,  Traiuvaal, 
1001      CHJit-WKLi:.  Alfred  T.,  G.P.O.  Snlaaajio,  ahnileala. 

1904  fCBBTTR,  Ci)L,  Hon.  CiiiaLES  P.,  C.B.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Ihum,  Cape  Colony. 

lUOi  CnoFTS,  OM.\ni.p.s  .T.,  M.InKt.C.K.,  Paint,  Halal. 

189t[  tCBOUHAH.  John  G.,  M,D,,  P.f),  Box'nWl.Joiinnnesburg,  TraTiivaat. 

189l>  CiioHSTR,  Feiahu  E.  H,,  aoTlhem  Clu.^,  Auekland,  Hcid  Zealani. 

1903  Chowptou,  EoBBitT.  Suuff,  Fiji. 

1904  Cbohi^OK,  WiLLIiM  Lhii,  Civil  SuTreys,  Khartunt,  Sudan. 
1901  CeosfliE.  Gn,aEit.T  S.,  Pclrolia,  Ontario,  Caimia, 

1)^98     CaoaBT,  CirrAiK  ATtxHUa  J.,  P.O.  Boe  E7Sft,  Jakanntthury,  Trangfaal. 

1886  -fCEosBY,  Hon.  Williait,  M.L.C,  Hoharf,  Tatman-ia. 

1891       ff'iiois,  JuBM  Wu.,  J.P.,  R.M.,  The  Besidewy,  Slattger,  Jicdal. 

1898  t'^f "saB,  Tuiju^n,  W^oiiaj^,  Haslinjjt,  Hawkea  Say,  2\'eiir  Zmtanil. 
18911     Ckosthwaitb,  PoNHowur  M,i  CE.,  Cyprus, 

1^8S      Chump,  O.  CaEsaWEi.t,  7/w  Eavjolim;  Tottvvng,  Britham,  Qae^iiiaMi, 
1991      Cuinrr,  Captaiii  Thou*)!  A.,  li-l.,  D.S.O.,  Zimguru,  northern  Xiytria. 

1887  Cin)DKFUBD,  WiLLiAu,  Atditor,  Si   Gettrgc'ii,  Greiiaila, 

191)1      Cin-iRS,  CoiiMAMDBB  Pbhct,  O.M.G.,   H.N.B.,  Ji'oi-£  Jahnitou,  BHiUi 
CenlriU  Africa. 

1905  fCiiLUKAK,  Thomas  M.,  iVwaier  ItiaMojirf  Mining  Co.,  P.O.  Box  Hft, 

Jokaiiofbhicry,  Trttnsi'ffttl. 

1881     fCouiKK,  Jaubs  William,  M.H.A.,  Sduaa,  Bahanuu. 
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CtlpipbEj  Sakcbi.  a.  H.,  Gtorgetown,  Srilish  Guiana. 
Cdubbriand,  F.  BiRLOw,  Ditvain,  Port  Nope,  Ontario,  Canada. 

CtJIIUIHO,  jLHEa. 

OiTND^i-T',  FbXnk,  F.S. a.,  /nsf  iVute  o/  Jamaiai,  Sing-iiint,  JaiDeiea  (  Corrt' 

tponding  SeereCarj/). 
CoHDiLi,  Thomas  J.,  31  Searie  Simi,  Kinebtrlti/,  Cape  Colony. 
CnnHrNOHAM,  A.  JicKsON,  Ltimjan,  Queanhft/mi,  Neai  South  Walfs. 
CtKMiidiilia,  J.  B.  BALFOvn,  f.O.  B<i^  i630,  Joharmesi/'irg,  I'rait.icaal. 
tCnERrB,OiwiLoJ,M.B.,M.R.C.S.iS.,fiOio«j(n(ir)fc«(  Street,  ftfan£r6arj 

tCoRBiBj  HrcHA.i£&,  P.O.  Jl<i:t  G14,  Johattiuiburgt,  TrauBV^ai. 

fCvaaiB,  WaltbBj  i*,0.  Biw  220,  Bu/atenifo,  Shodesia, 

Cbbhy,  Rubkb-t  H.,  M.H.A.,  Kasgatt,  Sahamaa. 

CuTHBEBT,  Hon.  Sitt  Henei,  K.CM.G,.  M.L.C.,  Jiwiraitan  CM.  ifei- 

bfttmf,  Victoria. 
CcTHBBBT,  HoK.  Sydsbt,  M.L.C,  Betite,  Briikh  Ssnd%a-Bs. 

Diis,  C.  K.,  AssUlant  Ti-iasurtT,  Eiiiehhe,  Urania. 

Daihton',  Abtuur  E,,  Piillh  Works  J}''ji«r(matl,  Murilshur^,  fialal, 

Dakixs,  EcvfAKD  Il^HiLTON,  Laffiis,  Si'ulAerji.  Iii/jtrUi. 

Dalobty,  DiviD,  P.  0.  Bf>x  23St8,  Johwniwibarg,  Ttaj^vaai. 

tDALHVMPLB,  TaoMia,  East  LunAm,  Caps  Cdaittf. 

Daltom,  £,  H.  OoKiKu, 

I)At«SAB,  Albkbt  a.,  SaToona,  Whittbtgham,  Sydney,  New  Smih  ii'ales. 

fnA»iio-9,  CutiLEfi  W,,  M.B.,  M.B.C.a.E.,  Besearoh  lastitulc,  Kvala 

Lumper,  Fciifrated  Malny  Sliif, 
Dakfv,  Waltbh  (},,  Sandakan,  British  Sorlh  'Borneo. 
tDAHFtsmafi,  BK>iJiMiN  H.,  BafriMer-at-Law,  Weld  Clvh,  Perth,  WeeUr* 

Australiit. 
DABtiws,  JoH^,  M.r.,  S4  Si-)»(  Turriioe,  ii'<rrv/vo<I,  J.Maide,  S.  Australia. 
fDiKinx,  Lbohaud  H,,  Perth.  tVegCcm  AustTalia. 
DabbjoK]  Rev.  John  T.,  B,D.,  Si.  Mary's,  JiihanrtEshttrff,  Trniuvaai. 
DATBKtwfiTf  HiiWAon,  Eseetctor,   Trii-tlee,  mtd  A^&niy  C<) ,  23    GrtJifell 

Streei,  Adelaide,  Soitlfi  Australia. 
Datbbfobt.  Jambs  E.,  P.O.  Box  16.5,  Chrislrharck,  New  Zea/anrl. 
■fDATEKPiJfiT,  aia  Saui'bl,  K.C.ii.G.,  Beaamonl,  Adelaide, Smith  Austraiiii,, 
DAVEtiw,  John,  Pert  Eiimbitk,  Cape  Cohny, 
Bavey,  Abnold  E.,  Carrie  Sirc-et,  AdetiUde,  South  Australia, 
fDAVET,  Thomas  J.,  17  Quem  Slreet^  Mdhoume,  VictoTia. 
IIa-vbt,  Tom  II.,  Carrie  Sfr'.fil,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Da"VIDSON,  a.  a.,  AriTHi  Gi'f-d  Cdiist  Colony. 

DATirf'QN,  BitRBST,  Cape  Coa^t,  Guld  Cii-att  Colony. 

■fDi-viDson,  H.E,  W.  E.,  CM.G-.,  Gcvernmeiil  Nmiu,  Siahe,   Beyehelitt 

{CarrespBTidiiii/  Secretriry), 
Davidson,  W.  M.  (fate  Surveyor-General),  Ox-ley,  Brisbane,   Qufiitila.}l(i. 
Datibb,  Eok.  Chablbs  E.,  M.L.C^  Hohart.  Tkmnamn. 
Datim,  Clbmebt,  P.O.  Bojc  165,  JukannnahiiTg,  Transiiaai. 
Bavibs,  FRAMit  A.  0.,  BarrisUr  af-Low,  Sf.  George'^  Sine/,  Fi-cftttun 

Sierra  Leone. 
Daties,  IIesb)-, 
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Royal  Colonial  Inditiite. 

Datikb,  Major  J.  G.,  G.HT.G,,  M.H.A.,  Flobarl.  Tnmauia. 
fDAVTBS,  LKA.U1,  EonBRr,  Karrideie.,  WtsUm  AuUralia. 

DAVtES,  Pltl±il>  T,,  Karrir/dle,  Westerii  Aititralia. 

fDAviBa,  Sib  Matthew  E.,  43ft  Chajtecn/  Lane,  Melbourne,  Jlatatia, 
fD»yiBS,  MlDHiCE  C,  J.r.   XarridaU,  Wei/crn  AK^iralia.. 
fDi'TiEa,  Waites  Kaebi,  P.O.  Sox  2040,  JohartKcthur^,  Tranttaai. 
Davis,  CnAEtE;;,  P.O-  Sax  1611,  BithtUlapa,  Jihodeiia, 

|Davi3,  Hon.  N.  Cabhell,  C.M.O,,  Sf.E.C,  Auditor-GeneriU,    Geor^^ 

town,  British  Guiaua, 
tJjAviH,  P.,  '■'  Nalal  Witness  "  Offer,  Maritsharg,  Natal. 
Davi9,  Stbdaut  SrE^fBH,  T-tp  Treaatir//,  Atera,  Gold  Coast  Colovtf, 
Dawe,  JoHJcGBOSYKNcin,  ranmK,  I'id  Ari.in,  Gold  CoasC  Colony. 
J.1AWES,  HtcMAfiD  St.  MiEK,  L.M.C.P,,  M.H.O.S.,  Gaviler,  SoutJi  A^MCratia. 
Dawson,  A.  Vf.,  c/e  James  Daiivnii,  E-'q.,  Jlulawar/a,  Hhodesia, 
+BAWSON,  W,  H",,  c/o  FJ).  Saiigviii,  Burma, 
tDiv,  Geobok  BEar,  lUsident  Engineei^s  Offcc,   Goi'trmiient  liailuiay^, 

Famagnsta,  Ci/prua. 
D4^,  WiLUAM  Hemtrt,  Queensland  Club,  Briahavt,  Quitntlan^, 
lisKix,  AvTiiTR,  Bloen'/onleiTi,  OrangpTHver  GdonJj. 
Dravs,  Jcihn,  fficcarion,  Chrisicharch,  ffeio  Zfolani. 
Drarv,  Habbv  J.,  Satisliur^,  Uhodcsia. 
Dba3e,  Patrick  Pacbt,  C.E.,  f  w  Sapins,  Dintin,  Frtitec, 
t"DB    BoissiKEE,  Bauiti.  F.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.H.,   Gaverummt   Medical 

Offirer,  Sura.  Fiji. 
De  GBiEFF,  Hkhbt,  p.  0.  Bm  aO|  M/fohttdodofp,  DrattsM/ih 
De  Hahei,  Majob  H.  Baeby,  Pc!im  Separtiaent,  Kinta,  Terak,  Federated 

Malaif  S!ritei. 
Dh  Kok,  ItinEi,  B.,  P.O.  Sox  'ii,  Jahaanesliurtj,  Ti-anmaal. 
Db  JjASWSke,  Loui*  EBBr,  T-'rt  of  Spain,  Triniia^, 
fDE  Lmitope,  BniaAnG-STJiiGEDj.'  LT.-CototaiE  Hasbt  A.,  BtE-O-S.,  A^MJ 

S/.rtt't.  Oauiafii,  New  Zealand. 
Db  Liasi,  OsBOBKE  L.,  Efuenia  Miiif?,  Tariira,  Gold  Cooit  Cnhny. 

Dk  MbECAIHJ,   CHAELFg   E„  J,P„   Ki'l^sfoK,   JidlWKfl. 

Db  I.A  MnTHE,  E,  A.,  J.P.,  Cardrona  Hnusi,  Si.  Andreiest  Gteaada. 

Beloatm),  Benjamin  N,,  Kingnton,  Jamaica. 

DENisow.LiEUT.-CoLOMKLGEOnOHT.,  Heydh'a  Villa,  Tdfontfi,  Canasta, 

DB.fUKiT.  li.  E,,  Forcitt  Dcparlmcal,  Benin  Cili/,  Suutlisrii  Nigeria. 

fDEBjrr,  F.  W.  Eahsat,  Port  Elieabdh,  Cape  Colony. 

JiEtmt,  Hariiy  S  ,  P.O.  Bo.v  4181,  Johaaicnsfiirj,  Transwtil 

Drarr,  E.  CornT,  i.V..  Meun.  Dff^fus  .)'•  Co ,  Ltd.,  East  Londoii,  Cape 

Colony. 
Skuiov,  H.E.  Sib   Oborob    C,  K.C-M.G.,  Govcmmeitl  Hume,  Batkurtt, 

Giuiiliia. 
Db  Piss,  EiLioT  A.,  P.E.G.S.,  Port  I!oy<d  Sifnet,  Kingslon,  Jamaiea, 
DbPars,  Jiphs,  Klmhtrhy,  Cn-pe  Colony. 
DE5Ci(oiBii,i,BB,  FatDEKif  V.,   AmBCaat  RKiivtr-Gmtrai,   Poit    Louh, 

Manritiiti. 
|Dk  Si.uka,  a.  J„  P.O.  Bm  98,  5*qp!yftB»,  Qhna. 
Db  Soisa,  Meealitab  J,  W,  CHAtti-Ee,  M.A.,  J,P.,  ^^rei  Houu,  Colombo, 

Ceyitm. 
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Da  ViujBBS,  Isaac  HooiiE, 

Db  Vuxibm,  Jacobus  P.,  P.O.  Box  24,  Lotuer  Paarl,  Cape  Colottp. 

fDa  Waal,  David  C,  P.O.  Box  97,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Db  Witt,  Antbokt  M.,  Whitehall  ChaTnbere,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Db  Wolf,   Hov,  Jaubb  A.,    M,D.,  M.L.C.,  Surgeon-General,   Port   of 
Spain,  T^nidad. 

Bias,  Fbus  Bbgwald,  M.A.,  LL.M,,  District  Judge,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
1892  j  fDiBBS,  Thouas  A.,  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  347  George  Street,  Sydney, 
I  Sew  South  Wake. 

DicBT,  Edwakd  C,  P.O.  Box  103,  Barherton,  Thinavaal. 

J)icx.isaoti,FajLSCiaJ/L., Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.,MeU>onrne,  Victoria. 

Dickson,  Albxandbb,  P.O.  Box  738,  Jbhannesburg,  Transoaal. 

tDicKSON,  B,  Casiuir,  Fort  William,  Ontario,  Canada. 

tDiCKsoN,  WitLtAjr  Samuel,  Faureamitk,  Orange  River  Cdony. 

DiBsPHCKBR,  Oaptaiit  RinWLPH,  P.O.Box  6967,  Jokanneaburg,  Thtvtvaai. 

Dibtbicb,  H.,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Zeentat,  Transvaal. 
1806  I  DioBT-JoNBS,  C.  K.,  c/o  Jumbo  6.  M.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  94,  Salisbury, 

I  Shodtiia. 

1906  I  DiojtAN,  Fatbick  L.,  Kiwi,  Mountain  Boad,  Mount  Eden,  Auckland,  New 

Zeaiand. 
1894  '  Dixon,  Geohob  &.,  C.E.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1900  Dixon,  Jambs  Dicksoit,  J  P.,  Tamunua,  Naima  River,  Fiji, 

1809     DixsON,  Abchibald,  Prince  Alfred  Yacht  Club,  Moore  Street,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
1004     tDixsoK,  fioBSBT  Cbaiq,  45  Park  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1904     DiisuK,  T.  SroKia,  M.B.,  CM.,  287  Eliaabeth  St.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1904     DoHBiB,  Sdwasd  D.,  Solicitor- General,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1889  DoBsON,  Sbkatob  How.  Hbkbt,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1890  DocKBB,Taoif4sL.,  ComTnerdal  Bank  of  Sydney,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1888  DocKBB,  WiLFHiD  L.,  NyramUa,  Barlinghurat  Road,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
1896     DoLUB,  Edwabd,  P.O.  Box  6200,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1903  DoLLET,  JoHM  V.,  Uitmhoge,  Cape  Colony, 

1896  DoHviLLB,  LiBVT.-CoL.  Sematob  Hon.  Jaheb,  Rothesay,  New  Brunswick, 
1906     Donaldson,  .Tokn  S..  P.O.  Box  1076,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1904  DoNHBtLT,  Gbobgb  p.,  Crissoge,  Ngatarawa,  HawkefBay,  New  Zealand. 

1897  Donovan,  FsBavs,  P.O.  Box  4,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1889  tDoNOTAM,  John  J.,  K.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 

1902  DoDGLAB,  Jambs,  Natal  Bank,  Maritsburg,  Natal, 

1905  DonoLAS,  Jaues  ABCUtuALS,  M.  A.,,  Director  of  Education,  Bonny,  Southern 

Nigeria. 
1904     DocoLAs,  EoBBBT, "  Sar  "  Qffioe,  P.O.  Box  I0\i,  Johannesburg,  Tranevaat. 

1906  DovoLAss,  Jambs  H.,  Albany  ClvA,  Grahamttown,  Cape  Colony. 

1896  Do¥B,  Fbbdbbick  "W.,  39  East  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1903  Dottnbb,  Alfbed  Wm.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1 90 1  DoWNEB,  Abtbus  Lionel,  Barrister-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  th'-iiana. 

1898  DoWNEB,  Vbn.  Abchdbacon  Qeobgb  W.,  The  Rectory,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1897  !  DowNEs,  S.  Tbouncbb,  Durban  Club,  Natal, 

1904  ■  DowsB,  Thomas  A.,  M.E.C.S.E,  LR.C.P.,  Femleigh,  Lwuka,  Fyi. 
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Boyai  Gohnial  Institute. 

tDowam,  Chihlks,  e/o  Mtiari,  Mtvittl  f  G>„  8l.  Gtorff^t  Street,  Caps 

Tbwn,  Cape  Colony. 
tDoTLB,  Cawaiv  J.  J,,  s./i.  "Lcswn"  L^got,  Sii«'Acm  Hlgeria, 
tDoiLE,  Jaues  Hemby,  Invenaeiv,  Scofie,  ^ew  Saati  Wa/es. 
tDaiDKK,  FuASH,  r/oZfanfto/'BrjfMfi  IFmI  ^/ricn,  Lagus.Southfrn  yifftna, 
fDBADBB,  H,  F.,  Ciunpinii,  flounuttiia, 
Dbivbb,  Tao-UAH  HuLi^wtv. 
DmraoHT,  F.  A. 
Dkodoht,  JA-xxsJ.,T.C.S.,A^I.M.lS..fSfBloSlalinm,tii^  Momhaia,  BrUiii 

East  A/rva. 
DBuaiii0ND,QBOB<jEK.,431  5ffical/f  Avenue,  Wetitiiaani, M'Bnireal.Canaiia. 
tDeuiiaostt,  LiEtrT.'CuLoSEr,  CH»BtB3  H.,V. J). .Jamaica. 

DCVOBON,  ^IR  ClIAFlLBSi  JcWK,  Skanffhiu. 
DciltEY,   CflCIL, 

Dcre,.  HoM.  HoBBBT,  Immigration  Ayenl- General,    Georgeiavm,  BriCitk 

Guiana. 
DrppiLi.,  Jcum  Hesht,  C.E.,  Toum  Hall,  Durban,  No.lal. 
tDcfiMOHK,  GaOftOB  EflEBTnii,  JLL.A.,  Indwe,  Cape  Colony. 
DuiaH,  Dayid  p.,  M.D..  P.O.  Sec  410,  Joianneibatrg,  JVatuvaai. 
Ddka,  Captaui  a.  T.,  D.3.O.,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Lismore,  New  South 

miss. 
fOvMAT,  Fram^  0.*mp»ki*,  £i*iTJJiiftT-«i-iflw,  P.O.  Jpr  870,  Joianae-ibarg 

Tranfoaai. 
DwHBAH-AKftKaaos,    Kinosist,    M.Iimt.M.E.,   M.I.Mech.E.,    F.R.O.S., 

P.O.  J!v^  i776,  JohanaeBbiir//,  Traaiiaiil. 

CnHCAK,  Albkahdrb  JL  T„  J.P,,  Shvh,  Fiji. 

DoscAN,  ALiaiKK,  Imperiai Mariiiiiic  Ciiffoms,  Hankow,  Ckima, 

tDuNCAN,  Anduew  H.  F.,  Siilawaj/c,  RkodeMa. 

fDuscAs,  EuwAHD,  Haraw/it  Miil,  Fiji. 

Dencjs,  James  Alf.xb.,  Sfnlteiw,  Gape  Coloaff. 

Dtjucas,  James  Dkkoiw.  Atlortity-ot-Law,  Kimberltt/,  Cape  Colrmp. 

■fDcst'AN,  JoiT.v,  WftlittgUin,  Ntw  Zealand. 

tDcjtiCAN,    IIoK.    JoHM   J,,     M.L.C,     Htighes    Park,     WoifVair,     Sartlh 

Axiairaha, 
■fDi!»CA!f,  John,  Tfje  Grove,  FMen,  Near  Zealand. 

DtfwoAS,  TuoWAa  M.,  Sieurs.  J.  C.  Ju(a  ^  Co.,  Capi  Totcn,  Cape  Cdoni/, 
tDoMcoBBB,  il.  F..  District  CommiisiomeT,  Laffoa,  Scitthern  Nigeria, 
tJoKCOMTiB,    "Wai.tsb    Krlbali,,  CuiComi   Department,   Lagit,  Soulkerv 

Siberia. 
DtWLor,  Alksakdhs  E,,  Sotidakaa,  British  Knrth  Porn^. 
DowLor,  J,  M.  M.,  LL.D.,  Jfint-riul  Commusivner,  Lagos,  Jieuthern  Sifferia. 
DuKi-np,  Joi!:!i  Stw,  AalieaAiti-sl,  Bitraiaod,  Sydiiei/,  Ntvi  South  ffaiei. 
fDvmov,  "W.  P.,  Clareivje  Slrret,  Sjf^ney,  Jfeio  South  iVcdti, 
Dt'n^TBB,  T,  ChahlesW.,  West  AiistralfrLn  Ci"f>,  Perth,  IJ'csirm  AusCralia. 
DrpiiiNY,  E.  G.  MoHSON,  Amstant  J^eKideni,  KorlhcTa  Nigeria. 
DcpoKT,  Major  C.  T.,  lletaria.  Briligh  ColumMa. 
DuRiNO,  Apkabam  a.,  Panrl.  Cope  Colony. 
DiJTTps,  EEffitr,  A'lfnhi,  Kapmidfi,  S^vth  Auiiralia. 
Din-KK,  PisHCK  M-,  L.lt,C.9.E.,  L.E.C.P.E.,  HeaideiU,  Horin.  Nortiem 

Sifjerii. 
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BlecUan. 

1894  I  Dyitt,  Hon.  Wm.  C.  L..  M.L.C,  Port  of  Spain,  THnidad. 

1903  Dykk.  JiMBS  E.,  e/o  Jtfesar*.  P.  fF.  EUk  ^  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  (knada. 

1900  I  Dykss,  F.  .1.  B.,  Warden  of  Minei,  Negri  Seminian,  Federated  Malay 

I  Staiei. 

1903  Dtkbs,  Jambs,  Hoetjet  Bay,  Saldanha  Bap,  Cape  Colony, 


1904  i  EaglkS!>mr,  Johs,  C.M.G.,  Pnhlie  Works  Department,  Lokrja,  Northrrn 
I  Nigeria. 

1894  I  Eakik,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  12   Victoria   Aimtue, 
j  Port  of  Spain,  THnidad. 

1684  '  tEAUB,  W11J.IAU  John,  Si/de  Park,  Madras,  India. 

1899  !  Eabolbt-Wilhot,  S.,  Launeeaton,  Dimania. 

1905  EABLB,pBiitrYM.,L.R.C.S.,L.R.C.P.,Fop(Q»ii?e,J«ri»ce,  Bn(wi  Gviana. 
1897  {  Eablb,  Robbbt  C,  M.B.CS.E.,  L.S.A.,  Wanganni,  Neio  Zealand. 

1903  Eabp,  Hok.  Oeobgb  F„  M.L.C.,  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 

1901   ,  EASTBBBitOOK,  Abthdb  D.,  Karonga,  Lake  Nyasa,  British  Central  Afrim, 

1895  Eastwood,  Pku-ip  B.,  Sand  Club,  Johannesbarg,  Transmal. 

1889  tEBBRT,  Ebmbst,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  j  ^EDaaon,A.B,Tnva'B.,  care  (^  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  T^ansvaai. 
1806     t^DmoTON,  Thojias  D,,  Premier  Diamond  Mining  Co.,  P.O.  Box  148, 

I  Johannet/miy,  Transvaal, 

1900  j  ELdmonosok,  Cbbbsy  S.,  Rand  Cltih,  Johannesburg,  Tranevaaf. 

1890  1  EnwABDS,  Datid  K,  M.D.,  care  of  Australian  Mutual  ProtrideM  Society, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1905  ,  Edwabdb,  Ersbst,  Sir*  0/  Gwalia  Mine,  Western  Australia. 
1899  j  Edwabds,  Fbbdbbic  G.  H.,  M.D.,  Florida  Road,  Durbari,  liaiai. 
1697  '  Edvasss,  G.  Bakbr,  Grand  National  Hotel,  Johannesburg,  Tranivaaf. 
1876  !  IEdwabdi,  Hbbbbrt,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 
1886  I  Edwards,  NatbaniklW..  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

1904  fEDWABDa,  W.  iTooRCROFT,  P.O.  Bot  37,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 

1874     t^DWAMs,  Hon.  W.T.  A.,C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Chambly  VUla,  Curepipe  Boad, 

Mauritius. 

1867      CoAK,  Chables  J.,  M.D.,  King  William't  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1883     Bgbetoh,    H.E.  Sib  Waltbb,  K.C.M.G.,   Govtmment  House,  Calabar, 

Southern  Nigeria. 
Ehbhabdt,  Hos.  Albbbt  F.,  Attorney-General,  Sum  Fiji. 


1897 

1889  I  Eicbs,  Adolph,  Berg  Street,  Maritiburg,  Natal. 

1902 

1882 


1899 
1905 

1894 

1902 

1903 
1889 


Eloib,  S.  Kelset,  M.P.S.,  47  Gardiner  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 

Eluott,  Bk».  Canon  F.   W.  T.,  St.  Michael's  Rectory,    West    Coast, 

British-  Guiana. 
EtLioT,  Lbslib. 
tEixis,  HbnbyKboinald,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  Government  Medical  Officer, 

Lagos,  Southern  Sigeria. 
Elkslib,   Chbistopheb  Tatkam,  39  Norwich  Chambers,  Hunter  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Elwin,  Rt.  Bbt.  Edudhd  H.,  Sf.A.,  D.D.,  Iiord  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone 

Bishop's  Court,  Sierra  Leone. 
Ehblinq,  Jakes,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
|Enoblkbn,  Emil  Wiluak,  Kimierley  Club,  Cape  Colony, 
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1837    , 


iSS3 

1902 

1902 
1897 

isg& 

1897 

1902; 
1804 
1901 

1830 
1SS9' 
19a2 
1807 
1!)0G 
iaS3 
ISOO 

looa 

1003 
1903 

lioe 

1900 


1898 

ISSZ 
1879 
1900 

1889 
189S 

1001 
188S 
tSS2 

1S90 
1800 

1002 
IS9d 
1868 
1006 


Royal  Cclotiial  Inetitule. 

f  gUQtisH,  Thouas  SawB,  I>t  Been  ConBotidaled  Mimi,  KimbrrUy,  Cof* 

Colony, 
EacoTT,  H.E.  firn   E,  Bickhjm  Swrkt,  TCC.M.O.,    Gnivrnment  Boute, 

St.  Juhn't,  Antigua  {^Correspimdin^  StcrelaT^), 
Ebpbdt,  Cmudb  v.,  Pubtie.'  fKorj^j  Ltpaftment,  Mombasa,  BritiiA  Eait 

Africi, 
EsPRor,  Rhoisald  WK.,C.£.,Goeermneittnaiiwii!/,Fre(loten,SierraLcoite. 
tEssiHN,  Albert  Dukk,  Cape  Coatf,  Gold  Ciiast  Ciinny. 

fEsBBllS,  El)Wl[i,  J.P.,  Hiet   Valley,  Uiahlali,  via  Durhdil,  fiatal. 

EsoKAH-GmjiA,  JoHS  BucKMAN,  Co-pB  Coasi,  Colli  Coatt  Coiant/, 

Etxinobb,  Thomas  H..  (J.E.,  Mtttunl  Btnidiitgi,  Durliau,  Salal. 

tETrLmo.CAPTAiNGcBTAV  A..81  Old  Main  Streel.Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Evans,  FhAkki.Sk  S.,  Gadsema,  EJiiidnia. 

Eyaris,  Hun,  Frbdbbick,  CV.O.,  O.M.Q.,  Colonial  Secretitry,  GibralCar, 

Etass,  J.  EMBrs,  C.M.fi-.,  Kand  Chih,  Jbhaanciiurg,  TVotwtfaiii. 

fEvAwa.  MAuificH  S.,  C.M-0.,  J.P.,  Hilt  Crtat,  Serea  Ridgf.  Dtlrhaa,  Natal, 

Eyahs,  SAMnBL,  1,'j  Saratoga  Aiieiiiie,  Jo/utnneilnii-g,  7'ratniiQal. 

Etak3,  V^altur  l!o'\vt;ii,  [ief/Mit,  ytw  Zealand, 

Byahb,  WiLiiAM,  Protector  of  Cliinest,  Singajiort. 

Evans,  William  GwvwyB,  P.O.  Jo-p  558,  Joliaanesburg,  Tranmaal. 

tEvEii3h-iKj.i),C*PTAiMCrKoRaE  A.,,eJD Post  Ojjicf,  Cilifiiri/,  N.W.T ,  Ctva^a. 

1"Eti!3,  Captain  ITu'BKttT  E,,  J. P.,  AraCvllif,  Cedar  Vaileg  P.O.,  Jamaceo. 

tEwRjjs,  Crkasy,  3C  Queim-'s  Eoad,  Hong  Kong. 

EniKo,  Wk.  LkckfRj  Supurara,  Inyanga,  Rhodesia. 

FAnsLLB,  EdwabDjCE.,  Daenoa  Agret  and  Botario  Bailaci/,  llKiuioa  Ayrfg, 

Argenliaf  Bepublic. 
Fairpai-hNj    GeoKflE,    M.I..A.,    care   of    Unio*    Murtgac/a   and    Agene^ 

Comfaiiy,  WUliam.  Sired,  MdboKr-ne,  Victoria. 
Faibvax,   Qkockrey    E.,    Barrister -at -Law,    ECaifie,  New  South   Road, 

Wocllahra,  Sydnei/,  New  South  Wales, 
tFAiKPAic,  James- Oswii-C,  ^DO™Jt,    WiAaetey  Road,  Poi»t  Fiftr,  Sydney, 

New  Situlh  Wake. 
Faibfax,  Sftt  James  H.,  Syditty,  Ntw  South  Waia. 

Faithfhll,  Robbbt  L.jBT.D.,  5  Lytma  Terrain,  Si/d^ig,  New  South  Walet. 
Famk,  HoM.  Amosc,  M.L.C,  Pottmastir-General,  Btofrpfvutein,  Ontnge 

liii'i^  Colenp. 
fFABQUHAnsoN,  Aetitob  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaioa. 

tFAnQiTBAESOH,  JoHN  C,  J.P.,  Garland  Grone,  MetJttge  Bay,  JaMaiea. 
F&BnAB,  NitH«i.*f,  Fvstsitster- Geiteral,  Z'jirIki,  Drdifk  C'lUfal  Aprica, 
tFAULKHER,  Eifom,  BklHct  Comaiisiioaer,  tfatertoo.  Sierra  Leone. 
tFAULHWKB,   Fhkdkhick   C,    ma.,   The    High    School,  Perth,    irwifrM 

AwtlrKilia. 
FdwcBTi,  Jambs  Hiet,  Lami,  C'ampiglia  Mariilima,  Toieana,  Jialy, 
|FAWOETT,HoN.WiLLrAM,  M.L.C,  B,8d.,  F.I.S.,  Director,  PuAtie  Gardens, 

Hope  Gardens,  Jamaica. 

Fa'WK^i,  3xpN«r,  Lavnceston,  Tasmania, 

Feii-dkm,  Catttain  ItoBERT  E.,  R.A,,  FaniagviiOi  Cypna, 

Fell,  Hbkrv,  t'levdand  Home,  Alrxainfra  Boad,  MaTitzhuTg,  Natal. 

tFait,  W.  BcoTT,  Kilcreg^an,  Moaman,  Sydney,  New  SoatJi  Watee. 
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Sledinn, 

1896  Fbi-ton,  Hon.  J.  J.,  M.E.C.,  Stanley,  Falkland  lalandt. 

1902  Fenton,  Ebkest  G.,  F.R.C.S.I. 

18SB  ^YsBovaoVf3kiiaa'K.k.,^.'S.,CiK.,BeilieldLodge,Ea»t  Coaal,  Ikmerara, 
Brilith  Guiana. 

1897  Fbrocson,  Jahks  Fiklat,  Kenilworth,  Sidffe  Boad,  Durban,  Satal- 
1890  fFsBouaOM,  J&usa,  P.O.  Box  98,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1879  fFsBGUsoN,  Hon.  John,  C.IU.G.,  ]IiI,L.C.,  Oinnamim  Gardent,  Col(nnbo, 

Ctylon  {Correipondinff  Secretary), 

1892  -fFsBREiiiA,  Antohio  F. 

1901  Fettes,  Auxahsbk,  Port  Mizaheth,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  +FMLD,  A.  PaacT,  P.O.  .So*  15*,  Pretoria,  Tranawud. 

1895  fFiBLDiNO,  Hon.  William  S.,  M.P,,  Oitatoa,  Canada. 

1873  FiFB,  Ghoeob  R.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1881  tFiHAuOHTi,  H.  J. 

1001  Finch,  BinNAan,  Durban,  Naial. 

1905  Finch.  Geobqb  G.,  P.O.  Box  2SS,  BloemfonUin,  Orange  Siver  Colony. 
1876  FiNLATSON,  J.  Habtei,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1895  FiMLAYBON,  LiBUT.-CoLONBL  SoBEBT  A.,  C.M.G.,  Kvmherley,  Cape  Colony, 
1878  tFufNEMOBB,  RoBBBT  I.,  J.P.,  287  Loop  street,  Mofiteburg,  Satttl, 

1897  tFlNNiK,  J.  P.,  P.O.  Box  46,  Gwdo,  Rhodesm. 

1903  FiBuiN,  Cecil  H.,  Govermnmt  Bailway,  Bo,  Sierra  Leone. 

1896  fFiBMuroBR,  Rbt.  Waltbb  K.,  M.A.,  care  of  Messrt.  Grindlay  if  Co., 

Calcutta. 

1901  fFisHBB,  Herbert  8. 

1906  FiSHBB,  HoBBBT  C,  P.O.  Box  665,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1889  fFiauBB,  Joseph,  J.F.,  Fultarton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1893  FiaHBB,  John  Meadows,  39  Stoelc  Exchange,  JohanneAurg,  Tranwaal. 
1905  FiSBBR,  NoBMAN  R.,  B.Sc,  M.E.,  St.  Clair,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
188<  FisHRB,  R.  H.  Unubbwood, 

1881  fFiSKBK,  JoKK  Inqlis,  Corrabert,  Toorak,  Melhoume,  Victoria. 

1899  FiiraiBBALD,  Fredbbick  A.,  Imperial  Oil  Befining  Co.,  London,  Ontario, 

Canada. 

1901  FiteGerald,  Gborob  L.,  C.E.,  Tie  Foliage,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 

1902  FitoGeeald,  O'Connell,  Crane  House,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

1900  -fFrraPATBiCK,  Hon.  Sib  J.  Pbrct,  MX.C,  P.O.  Box  U9,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 

1887  IFlack,  Jobbph  H.,  9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1900  iFLEQELTAUB,  Walter,  Hamilton,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1892  tFLBiBCHACK,  Albbrt  R.,  P.O.  Box  64,  Polchefstroom,  Transvaal. 

1897  Flbmino,  Ckableh  D.,  J.P,  Afinin^  Commimoner,  Gvie!o,  Bhodewia. 

1880  Flsmino,  John,  Charlotte  Town,  Grenada. 

1900  Flbmiko,  John  M.,  Great  Diamond  Estate,  British  Guiana. 

1896  ■{'FLEHiNa,  Richard,  P.O.  Box  393,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 

1878  FLEMiNa,  8iB  Sandfobd,  K.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada  {Corresponding  Sec.). 

1903  Flehino,  Tkovab,  Good  Hope,  Boston,  Natal. 

1900  Fletcher,  Frankltn  H.,  P.O.  Box  13,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1888  Fletcher,  William,  P.O.  Box  670,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1902  Fletcher,  Wm.  Hortos,  c/o  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1897  tFLiNT,  Caftaiit  Wm.  Rafflbs,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo, 
1884  Flotd,  Rev.  William,  Levuka,  Fiii. 
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190j     Fosia-,  W.  RoBKBT  »B  B.,  Fofiee  Fbret,  MMnbata.  British  East  Africa. 

1901  ■H'ouBsa,  CiPT,  Datih,    I>.S,0.,  SiOiJii  Cool  Mines,  Jthatt,  Swaziland, 

Sohlh  JjVica. 
IBSfi     +F0BBE8,  Fbjsihi.  William,  Band  Club,  Johan7ieih%Tg,  Trunsvaal. 
1883     tP'""'E*>  Eenbt,  Port  Elimbeih,  Cape  Culoay, 

1889  tFoM),  Jameh  P., 

1888  I'oBD,  JoiBEH  C,  117  ifuAe  iS/rted  KtHgslon,  Jamaievt, 
1809     tFoKi"^.   RoBBHT  M.,  L.R.C.P,,  L.E.C.S.,    Cotonial  Surgctm.  Bathunl, 

Gwmbia, 

1882  i^FOBBUAi',  JosEFH,  M.R.C.S,,  L,K,C.P.,  2I&  Ufaeguarii  Str^l,  ^AiitJ/, 

l^sw  South  Wales. 

1881  +FoaBKST,  Rt,  Hon".  Sib  Joks,  G.C,M-G.,  BT.P.,  Pw(S,  Waltrn  Australia. 

1891  FoitSTKii,  Jvi-ius  J., 

1890  FoB*t(KO,  JoBBFte,  JTetif  Cluh,  Juhanneshurg,  TraiisiMtii, 

1903  FoBTBB,  IJnaAs  W,,  0/flAc  JT'./ij  Lsgoi^  Sotifktrn  Nigeria. 
1885     FosTBH,  Edwahd  Alexander,  l&.O. , AvdUoT-Gentrai.Sl.JohiCs,  Antigma, 

1883  FowLEffi,  Alpin'  G-eakt,  M.Iast,C.E.,  Lagos,  Southern  ?-'igeria. 

ISSS     Fowler,  Huk.  GifQ'RaB  M.,  CM.O.,  M.L.0  ,  GQvernnitnf  AgejU,  Colomio, 
Ceylon. 

1889  tFowLER,  Jaurs,  Adelaide,  South  AustTolia. 
1003     Fos,  Gbobisk,  M.I1.C.S.E.,  L.K.C.P..  G'ai-A^n  Street.  S«™,  i*'j^'. 
I90Z     Fes,  OKciTtGB  Eaviuiv,  Jii"g  H'illiem'^  rpipis,  Cape  Coiong. 
1906     Fos,  John,  G.l'.O.,  Golnmho,  Ctyicn. 

1904  t^'os-I'Rc-'KKT,  THOUAa,  714  Langside  Street,  Winmptg,  Cavada. 
1898  t^"*"^!  Frank:  E.,  Ifeaideiii  Magielralt,  Ixojio  IHrition,  Naial, 
1883  Fbakes,  pKECivAL  Riisn,  flnin^  CM,  Ju/mimce/iurg,  TVanseaal. 
19Q5  FmsL'is,  E'ebct  J,,  Union-Goilit  S.IS.  Co..  Fiirt  Elurabelh,  Ciijie  Colontj. 

1892  FfiAHKLAsn,  Fbkdehick  W.,  flew  Yori:  Life  Insni^tice  Covipang,  Broad- 

tttiff,  Jp'fito  Tirr/i, 

189fi     Fba]4ks.,    Gudfrby    E,,    U.A„    Qneen't    Coliege,    Gerorgetown,    BriiiiA 

Gaiiina. 
]Sgg     FfiAsuB,  CitABL&s  A,,  Ccmiaandant  nfpulice,  Ufasmit,  Sahaman. 
IflOS     t^iLASEti,  Hon.  Siti  Jons  GBfliiOE,  M.L.C,  P.O.  Bar  250,  Bh^v/enltin, 

Orange  J'iver  Colon-ij. 
1896      FttsSBB,  James  L.,  F.  0.  Bui  4'3B,  Kiiit/terlfg,  Cape  Colony, 
1898      "tFnASBn,  JusHPH,  Pilatande  Estate,  Mattde,  Ce^iim, 
Iggfi     FflAaEB,  Malcolm  A,  C,  Scg-istfdr-Geuetal,  Perth,  We^trrr-it  Aietlralm, 
ISSS     FsAaEB,  William  Fijbci,  P.O.  Bux  SC,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1900     Frkdb.ricks,  J.  Haeold,  J^Vsi  African  ContT^'Ct  and  Suppti/  Cmupanp, 

Tufka-a,  Gold  Coast  Colon}/. 
1B04     yaiKUAK,  T.  Kyffih,  F,Q,S.,  F.S.S,,  SI,  Johns,  KeuiJatiitdlenJ. 

1902  FaBKB,  Allah  Oiiai,  86M  Camalic  Iitfa-ntry,  Trkkinapol;/,  India. 
1900      FttKflB,     Halioid    Authcb,     Supemilendrnt    of    Prison*,     Geojytioum, 

Sri/it  h  Giciana. 
1694     Fjuckeb,  Wi.e-liah  0.,  nart  of  Sia-ndard  Bankt  Ctape  Towt,  Cape  CuMity. 
lEIOS     FfliBTiMSUBB,  Omables,   Victoria   Chambtr^,  Burg  Strtel,  Cape  Teeen, 

Caiie  Colony. 
1898      IFkood, Thiimas  SIoktob, M.D.,  P.O,  Boir  1032,  Johaitnrshnig,  Ti^ntvaai, 

1882  Fnoisr,  Ho«.  3lb  John,  K.CM.O.,  M.L,A..  Queeintamn,  Cajn  Colony^ 
1906      I'Fbt,  Hasolb  a.,  P.O.  Box  46,  JaKatmeshurg,  Trammnl. 
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1902  IVlfobp,  Habrt  E,,  O.M.G.,  H.D.M.  QmW,  jytwiwan?,  CAi«a. 

IBSfl  tFuLLBRj  AcFKBD  W,,  Soulhern  WooJ,  East  London,  Capt  Cilona, 

1900  Fui-TON,  Hhbebb'c  Vai.ps,  Ouiram,  Olago,  Nov  Zealand, 
1B06  FcitLET,  Joan  TA-U'dCsn,  Dialnct  C6niwi»ttJ>«er,  Tarkwa,  Qold  CiMut 

Caltiny, 

1901  Trtnt,  Charlis  GintKB,  UTatim  Commiisi'mer,  Gmelo,  HhodfHa. 
1878      ^¥y»s,  Ros,SiB.  Fmuv  O.,  K.CM.a.,'!S..P.,  Hobarl,  Ttummia. 
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Qabbbtt-,  Qbbald  F,  a,,  Marine  PiparimmC,  Loivja,  SaHlicrn  Sigeria, 
-f&UKWAi),  3uRiui.tr  Sahpatkao  E.,  M.B.I.,  M.R^.S.,  cjo  Skri  8ayag\ 

Library,  Baroda,  India. 
Gaibfobd,  ERifKT,  Orvngi,  Napier,  A'eat  Zealaad. 

Oalliitlt,  A.sciciiiai.D  JiC)  firtn^l*  of  Montreal,  Vtctarla,  Driiish  Culantliia. 
■fQ-ALLKwaKi,  Mabkice,  SCoeJc  Exchangie,  Jbhanneaburg,  TrmmraaL 
tQAtPUf,  GEoaaK  Lccb,  M.D.,  F.K.C.S.,  Cradock  Place,  Port  Eltsabilh, 

Gtpe  Coltmff. 
GiNtmi,  RouBBT  F.,  LL.Di,  2?  Strada  Zaixaiia,  VaUcUa,  Malta. 
GiaDiNBU,  Fbascis  J,,  J.P.,  KiTRberiei)  Club,  Caps  Colony, 
GtiBticsB,  Okuhoh,  Govsrnnient  Stareiee^er,  SutOr  J'yi, 
GiKDWEtt,  Aston  W.»  KingetQn.  Jameika. 
OjIrlamd,  PtTRicK  J.,  L.K.C.S,!.,  L.B.C,P,L,    Smiur  MeJicai  Officer, 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Cototij/, 
GAfttASfD,  Waiter  F., M.InHt.C.E.,  Tnpah,  Perak,  Ftderatfd  Matny  StaUa, 
fOABLicK,  Joair,  M.L.A,,  fn^e  jfW'n,  C^jpe  Colony. 
GiKifETT,  HiHKT,  fff(a»icfl  CtnlTale,  Poncf,  Foiio  Rica. 
Garhawat,  DATin  G.,  I.S.O.,  Comptroller  of  C^slrjias,  Gjorffetmtu.  British 

Guiana. 
Oaselbb,  Qbnbxal  Siii  Alfredh  Q.C.LE.,  K.OlB.,  cjo  Messrs..  King. 

King  S  Co.,  Eovihay. 
Gabidj,  How.  C.  P.,  M.C.P.,  Bwiuv,  Btitiih  Guiana. 

+G4SB«J(,  GeOR^Ie  H,,  (^enalou'li,  Coft  CoUmil, 

Gatland,  GsuiiUB  J.,  P.O.  Box  ZJ&.DaTbau,  Jfafal. 

Gait,  Jtiurs^  P.O.  Bor  209,  Jokannes/mrff,  Transvaai. 

fQAT,  AitsoLD  E.,  The  Brotheti,  Grenada,  Weit  lud-iet. 

\Gai,  E.  T.,  The  J}r«iheri.  Grenada,  Weft  India. 

tGAT,  GecihobSiwclair,  Coronadfj,  San  hiego  County,  California.  U.S.A. 

Gbabt,  Alpubd,  Gardiner  Slreel,  Barbae,  Natal. 

Gb$^  GsobaiE  v.,  ears  dj  National  Bank  <^f  Nan  ZtaloMd,  LimiUd,  Wet- 

liiifflrm.  New  Zealand, 
Ghkmeu^  Hcaa  B.,  OodrrBnifnl  LCaiiwngs,  P.O.  Boj  178,  Caj>c  Town. 

Cape  Colon  If. 
Oeoroe,  AarKPtt,  Kingston,  J«»iaif(i. 
Qeohoe,  EifWARD  C,  3,,  CLE,,  O.P.O.,  Saii^ooii,  Bitrma, 
Qhobob,  HaH.  Charles  J.,  M.L.C.,  Pacijic  Honte,  Lagoi,  Suitther-n  Hignia, 
Geobgb,  WiLLfAM  KnFTS,  318  Ctoiye  Sirett,  Sgdney,  Siui  Stwfh  WaUx. 
Gibbon,  ChakhiSi  Coanamiil,  WoUegaiKi,  Cfyitn, 
QiBBOff,  W.  D.,  Ka'ndj/,  Ceylon. 
QiBHOits,  Major  AiKBBD  St.  Hiix,  Cape  Tnwn.  Cope  Colony. 

GiimS,  d-HMeST  M.,  c\a  Mairre.   B.  Beam  ^'  Co.,  31   Lang   Street,  Cajx 

Tiftt/n,  Cape  Ctthny, 
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1897  GjBns,  Isaac,  flVw  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  CliTialchitrci,  New  Zealasid.. 

1857  tQiuBS,  JoHS,  P.O.  Box  li)70,  Pi-doria,  Trantvaal. 

190J  GiBLis,  JoHM  ScariiY,  Napier,  \'ew  Zealand, 

1BI15  Gjuson,  JIov,  FnnUKHiCK  A.,  I.3.O.,  M.Q.G.,  Coilectffr  vf  Custonit,  Purl 

Louis,  M&ariliuii. 

18S9  Qtisaoi3,llABBt,J.l'.,P.0.11oxUi^,aiidnAildrrktf  Skvel,  Cape  Town, 

C'upc  Cvlfiiji  {Corrtapoiidatg  Secrelari/). 

1896  GroEoy,  D.  S.,  J. P.,  Port  Aittonio',  Jainaiaa. 

IBIlS  tGEij:HRisT,  Thomas  B.,  M.[J.,  P.O.  Bar  IGl,  Fordshurg,  Johajitieaburff. 

I  BOS  :  Qii-KS.  EiJHTiCB,  397  CMias  Street,  MeibavTUt,  Vietoria. 

IJSig  I  GiLHS,  THOMAaO'lIiLLOHAif,  M.A.,  LL.S.,23  Cowra  Okainhen,  Grn\fgU 

Strr^t,  Adclaidt,  Soath  AuilraHa. 

1905  Giles,  Wm.  Awsriiri  M.li.CM.,  Adelaide  Club,  Stuith  Austratia, 

1903  OiLriLLAS,   ALRXiKDEii.  B.3c.,  Sloci  Exchange  Enildiiigic,  Mdbovrjie, 

1^(14  t'='*fiP=i*s.  DoveLAS  F.p  P.O.  Box  1397,  Joitanrtc^nrg,  Trsnaiiaai. 

inOli  OiLKu.LAN,  Edward  T.,  Conway  P.O.,  Mididburg,  Caiie  CehAy, 

18,89  Qiu.,SiaVkvni,K.C.B.,Llj.I).,F.li.ii.,AstToiiomerSoi/ai,T/iaObteri>alor!/, 

I  Cape  TJjzon,  Cape  Ceiott\f, 

18.87  '  Qn-i-BStiE,  Honnar,  AToafu^'i',  QriKc  Park,  Milbaume,  Victoria, 

ISBl  .  f^'i-i^sPiK,  RopEST  E.,  J.P.,  Sj^^fwooff,  7ntw/c^^,  Victoria. 

1  &09  GtLLOTi,  Aetmpb  Q.  M.,  Camilla  38.T,  San  Jcsd,  Custa  /ficfl. 

1892  GiiLOTTj  Hon.  Seh  Samuel,  M.L.A.,  fl  Bruiimiick  St.,  Meibant-ni,  Victirria.. 

moo  GiLBunB,  DAVinW,,(7jlflrtsre(^  BankoJ  Iniia.Peaang,  Scraile  Sttfltments. 

1889  tQisoLtsroNB,  Muoii  Nblsun  3.,  Fort  E/ixafieCh,  Cape  Colony. 

1895  GisBiiaMB,  Dcdiev  G.,  P.O.  Has  13,  Pitleribntj/,  Transoaal. 
I'JflG  GlaiiwVn,  William  T.,  LUieru-tor  Mine,  SI-  Helena,  TaimoTiia. 
1&77  tGi'ftw[i'],B,  Thomas,  Mile  Gullif  P.O.,  Maaclicater,  Jamaica. 

1001  Glasiee,  F.  BttDFouD,  GosrrnmeiU  Bailuiai/,  La^ai,  Boutiieni  Nigeria. 

1901  Glass,  Hon.  David,  K.G.,  Roulani,  British  Columbia. 
lltOT)  Oledubn,  EuiiiiiiT,  Kalgovr/ie,  IVaierii  .-luj^riz^ia., 

1905  tQcB-vsY,  Thpmas  A.,  P.O.  Sax  2i!ll5,  JohaJinra!iii.rg,  Traasvaai. 
1001  GiOAQ,  ANnitEW,  J.P.  37  liiril  Street,  Petri  Eliiafieih,  Cape  Cutony. 
\M\  t*^'**''t  DcnABT,  PeiiitUont^a,  Utaiaii,  Riii^ileaia. 

18.97  t'j'i-^'"'*i  CHAaLBB,  P.O.  Sos  3,  Jdhamieshurg,  Trantvaal, 

1902  Glthk,  IIknuy  Thlimas,  ffwcliiigdoa  Hall,  LydenliMrg,  Traniuaai^ 
1884  GtiL'tt,  G.  H.,  P.O.  Box  IG3,  Johannesburg,  IVansuaal. 

1896  GocH,  Sami'bl  F.,  E.A.,  LL.B.,  P.O.  Box  163,  JoUnnesburg,  TraMinvi, 

1902  Go»J)ARi),  FitKBEHiCK  J>.|  Qaetn's  Bmldinij,  Prai/a,  Hong  Kong. 

1900  GoDFHiiY,GEimoB,  fitrofAMWc,  Fidroij  St.,  SI.  KUda,  Mdhourne,  Victoria. 

1896  fGooFHEV,  Joseph  James,  Civil  Serviee  Club,  Cape  Ihvm,  Cape  Colo-jiy, 

190B  GoDwiw,  Ebwin  H,,  S<iirohi,  Britith  East  Afrita, 

1903  GoLDiEp  AuYAg  Lsiaii,  Ldamar,  Kcmdit,  U.S.A. 

1895  GuLDiK,  A.  It,,  efa  JSank  nf  J'ittoriu,  Mdboarne,  Vu'Coria. 

laSQ  GoLDMAiTS,  Rechakd,  P.O.  Mox  483,  Johsiiiie»//ur^,  'JVatuvaal. 

mOZ  QoLPREica,  Uajiuiil,  P.O.  I/trjr  iJ33,  Jiihaii-iicsharg,  TraiuvaaK 

19ila  G.JiiJSMirH,  Hb.vhy  E.,  F.I1.M.S.,  [iogal  Engineers'  Office,  Hmig  Kong. 

1902  |GoLi)SMiT>i,  TiiovAs.  Kronnalad,  Orange  Sinrr  Cotim^. 

1906  GOLi^EtiGE,  Gkobur  U.,  Giiiyanaiiiniiir-j  Sel/iida,  Ce^/lon, 
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laOl     U^KBS,  Harris  Llotd,  GoverrtJaent  Bailmaya,  Tl-igulab,  Brituh  North 

Bonm'). 
GooOH,  CbAeles  H.,  48  Cfremfeil  Street,  Adelaide,  South  AvelraUa. 
tGooM,  WrLiiiM  Hamilton,  7"  O.  Bote    70,  Kimberley,  Cape  OoUmy. 
GooDHiMB,  Hon.  A,  F.,  St.  Johns,  TS'eu'foundiand. 
GiJ0LD-Ad4«s.  His  Honour  Major  Sik  Hahiltom  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

BlmmfoiHtia.  Orange  Biver  Colon!/. 
fGoBDON,  Chakles,  M.D,  114  Church  Slntt,  SSarUzburg,  Natal. 
tOoHDOtJ,  JofTN  Messn.  D.  ^  W.  Murray,  Addaiie,  Sotdh  Australia. 
tOoBDOM,  W.  GoEDCi!.-,  Knotcktly,  Queen' i  ParJi,  Trinidad. 
GoRDOS  WiiLUM  MorrooMBBiK,  Assistant  Cdlotiial  Secreianj,  Trittidad, 
GoaSiHoH.  Lt.-Coloke-lJ  C,  J?eMii;et-G«wm/,  Mct<sia,  Cijprns, 
Oohdon-Hall,  William  H.,  M.S.,  L^^lvja,  .Vort/imi  M^tfia. 
GoKTOH,  LiEtT.-CoKitfia  Edward,  J.P.,  Eangiatea,  ButU,   WitUtigtcn, 

New  Zridaiii. 
QosLiKa,  J  T.,  PoslmtLslcr -General,  Mombasa,  Britiah  East  AfHca-. 
QoumiR,  JoBEPH.  KimfHfrlm/,  Cape  ColoTjy, 

GouLTBR,  HbebbbtH.,  JSarrUteT^l-Laiii,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
tflovBTT,  RonEBT,  Culioden  Siatfou,  near  Aramae,  QuetMslaini. 
OouBiAT,  WiixUm  Dickbon,  Boci  Road,  Cape  Town,  Cajv  Coloav. 
GbAIHtflt.,  WclxtAm  B.,  J.P.,  Blocni/oiiMn,  Orange  tliver  Colony. 
Qkaham,  Fbabcis  G.  C,  C.C.  imd  E,M.,  Grahan^Uf^wiK  Cai>i  Colony. 
Gbahak,  John,  88  Si7iwoe  Street,  Viclorid,  JlritUh  Colombia. 
Graham,   Walter    Dodolas,  Messrs.    Wilkinson,   Heywood  ^   Clarke, 

Hong  Kong. 
■f OaAaiM,  WoarJTHonPH  T.,  J.P.,  P.O. Box  1 166,  Johannesburg,  nansvaal. 
^^Ghaih,  EasEST  a.,  P.O.  Manly,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Geast,  DonAiD  A.,  c/o  Messrs.  Wilkinson  #  Lavender,  13  Spring  Street, 

^dtKij,  XeiB  &>ulh  Wales. 
tGRANT,  DdMCAN,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

tGBANT,  K  H. 

Gbant,  Hon.  Hbnky  E.  W.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands 
Grant,  Sib  Jakbb  A.,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.G.8.,  IfiO  E/yin  Street,  Ottawa, 

Canada, 
Grant,  P.  H.  A.,  Assistant  District  Commissioner,  Calabar,  Sonihern 

Nigeria. 

Q^J^xT,Covxsai.Tu<misB.vm%R,efoWiUiamBigneU.Bs2.,Quehee,Canada. 
Grant,  "Wsi.  Latbsos,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

QBAMr.DAi.TON  AiAN,  M.Inflt.C.E„  £!nirine«-»»-CAie/,  Government  Bail- 
iiays,  Caps  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

G[iAfi-r-\yiLi.u.t*s,'E.A..,Jian}io/NeiDSoulhWaUs,Perth,  Weston  Australia. 

Grassicic,  Pbtkh  A.,  CcUle  Bariolome  Mitre  475,  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine 
Rcpttliie. 
1897     Grates.  SouKuSfTT  H..  \79  Hereford  Street,  Christchurch,  Nem  Zealand. 
1884     Gray,  Hun.  GborokW    Brisbane,  Qtticnslaiid. 
1906      GttAT,  Mkjvillk,  Timara,  New  Zealand. 

1888     tGnAS,  RfiBBiiT,  care  nf  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South  Waits. 
1692     GiiAT,  WbstwortK  D.,  SaUxbury,  Bhodesia. 

ja87     IGrbathbad,  John  Baldwin,  M.B.    CM.  (Edin.),  Grahamslown,  Cape 
Colony. 
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Royal  Goloniai  TnstihU$, 

Grkatbb,  CiprAiff  WiLLiiH  A.  B.,  Nfwboid,  Clarenea  Siner,  Nim  SowfA 

Grkch,  BAbTATdBE,  M.D.,  3L  Slrada  Mca^oii,  VaUetta,  Malta, 

GiiFES,  ALFiiKr  li ,  J'.O.  ifiKB  340,  Diiriam,  Hitlal. 

+Gbbks,  DiTro,  Femdale  Villa,  Mmgrave  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 

Gbebs,  VmsR  J. 

■fGRBKV,  ]7rask  J.  H.,  P.O.  Bar  lOB,  Johaaneehurg,  Transvaal. 

Green,  Hklpebiijs  B,,  Messrs,  E.  K.  Greta  ^  Co.,  SoKerset  Road,  Ciipe 

7)>Hjn,  Cape  Coiowj. 
Gbisbn,  JIbmrv,  FoinpaHier  Ttrract,  Pan40»by,  AiivMand,  Sew  Zealand. 
+Gbbbk,  Eoubbt  Cottle,  Pret-ofia,  Traruvaal. 
GnEEV,  "WiiuAM  J.,  P.O.  Bo.v  1 77n,  Jo/iannesliv^,  Travsuaal. 
fOaEKKACOT,  Sib  Bevjam™  W.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Gebbnacrb,  W\i,TBtt,  413  Wesl  Strtel,  Durlmn,  Xaloi. 
Qrsssk.  CoiaxEL  Elwarj>  M..,  K.O.,  M.L.A.,  Maritsbitrg,  NaCal. 
Gbhhsh,  GeoitGE,  P.O.  Box  40fi,  Cape  Ihwn,  Cajie  Culen^y. 
Gqebhb,  MoLES-woKim,  Gteyiicnei.  Milbotivne,  Vietoria, 
tGBKRNiJiEfl,  Jabim  Neilsoh,  Sloci  Exchanffe,  JolmnneslmTg.  Transtail. 
fOaEENures,  T.  DusciH,  M.D..   The  Asylum,  Fori    Eiirfltmd,  Grnham*- 

/own,  Co-ft  Ciikmy. 
-fQBGEHBB[ELDs,  Oboiige,  DoiifjUis  SloHoH,  Falkland  Itlanclt, 
Gbbehslahei  FaKuaBicK  Wm,,  c/p  Afriei>.»  AmMKialion,  Caiuhart  Soitlierm 

^ligeria. 
Grbehwood,  G.DHiir,  J.P.,  Teviotdiile,  Amherleif^  Canterhwry,Seie Zealand, 

G-BBIO,  Ql^fOe,  Laxapana.,  Mojieliga,  Ceylon, 

Gbbi.i.,  CaAHLBa  H.,  Clapiam  Huune,  Dominica,  IVcst  Indict. 

GnBNKaiL,  AiiTHHR  Pa^coe,  Agrievilura/  DepL,  P.O.  Sag  434,  Pretoria, 

Transvaal. 
Obbv,  Major  RALSiGa,  CM.CI.,  1I.L,(/.,  Bttlawaj/o,  Hhodema. 
fGaBT-'W[i30S,  H.E.SiH  William,  K.CJLG.,  Soecmment  Homt,  Jfatsau, 

JSahaiaof, 
■fOttiCE,  JoHW,  Meihourng  Club,  Milh/mmt,  Vitioria. 
Gairntj,   C.  T..  riI.R.C.8.E.,   L.R.C.P.Ii.,  AmMaiit  Princijxii  Medical 

OfSiXT,  Torringtoa  Phc,  Columbo,  Ceylon-. 
■fOBiFFiTH,  Host.  Horaci  M.  BrtiSDPiiHD,   C.M.G.,  Cnhaial  Sccretarg. 

Baihii-rif,  Gs^ntia. 
OBirriTH,   The  Rt.  Hqh.  Sib  Saucel  W,,    Q.CH.G,,  Cki^  J*itke, 

FtderiU  High  Court,  fiydnmj.  New  Souti-  Wait». 
■fGaitriTH,  His  Homocr  Chibp  Justice  Sir  William  BaAHDPoao,  Bjl., 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colutii/. 

fGaiFFTTHB,    Sarrv    D.,   A.R.S.M.,    M.I.M.E,,  Ac,  P.O.   Sot    2U6, 

JohannuhuTg,  Traasvaul. 
GftiFFiTHS,  Captain  J,  Nohtok,  J.P.,  F.G.S.,  M.I.M.M.,  SaliehtiTy  CliA, 

Jihodesia, 
tOaiFFrTHS,  Thuhas  Gbiff,  Porl  Eliiahtth,  Cape  Coiimff, 
Obimani,  EsMcim  Uurnrv,  Tamsiti,  Formcea,  Chim. 
GeiBiLfiY,  At.frsh  G. 

GiiiMMBB,  Wa.  P.,  P.O.  Bos  174,  Joharmeaburg,  Tranivaai, 
QniwsHAw,  Hbrbbbt  C,  W.,  U.A.  AasUlmU  Lisfrici  CommluimuT,  Capi 

Conit,  Quid  Coait  Colony. 
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tGEiilwAiiE,  H(js.  F,  S.,M.L,C..  Harlegton.  Caiti/Uld,  MdhaurHf,  I  'teloria. 
Ghimwspb,    M"»job    HiBoij)   W,,    A.F.Ai,     WaKvii^,    Hnmpdm     Raadi 

Armadale,  Melbourne,  I'icioria, 
QsiNTBB,  Ekt.  CiSOS  John,  The  Eeelon/,  San  Joti,  Cotta,  Eita, 
Gkdom,  Thomab  F.|  Moreion  Bay  Oytter  Co.,  EayJd  Street,  BritihaMj 

fGROTE,  BiNlEL,  Bank  Chamhers.  i'ri/heiif,  NaCitl. 

Gjiotes,   Thomas.    A  M.I.Mech.E.,    Taipm^,    Pera/i,  Federaied    Malav 

States. 
Gboitdpr,  John,  Piiraila,  Oniaria,  CaiMda. 
GaiTWDT,  El'btace  Beab-Dok,  K.C,  AUxandra  Chambers,  Grcufeit  Sireti, 

Adelaide,  South  AnttrtiHa. 
OirftBAT,  E.  A.,  3  l^aitn'i  BiUhlings,  fletiQ  Kong. 
OuEDiTS,   E.   P,,    Ooeeriimeai    House,    iSanda/am,  Sriiieh   Km-l/i   BjracD 

(Corresponding  Secreiarrf). 
Gdl-ly,  Hugh,  Barrhter-at-Law,  Wdtingtoti,  New  Zeoimid. 
GuMFPftTn,  Hah(!*  S,,  Saliiibiiry,  Rhodesin, 
GupPT,  KouBHT,  Post  OJice,  Acerii,  GM,  CnasC  Colaity, 
fGuTHiiiE,  Adam  W.,  Port  ElUafielA,  Ca.pt  Coltitij/. 
GuTHBiK,  Jameh,  PM,  Box  681,  JaJianneybvri/,  JVawieaal. 
Otittmann',  Jo.sbpj!  T.p  F,Q.  Box  !)12|  JolHtaiitsbarg,  Traimtcml, 

-f-HxAsnorF,  Danthl  J.,  H.'L.h.,  J.F.,  Kmherley,  Copt  Colony, 

^Hacker,  Kev.  William  J".,  Maritshwrij,  Nalel. 

S-ismoK-Surm,  Si-f,  G,  B,,  C.M.G.,  Cohnini  Secreiary,  Freelown,  Sierra 

Leone. 
Haddon-Skith,  Hknbt  B.,  Govt.  BailTiuaf,  Loffas,  SouiAam  N^iria. 
HaBs,  AitTHcra,  P.O.  Box  IBS,  Bloemfontein,  Orangt  River  Cobmi/, 
FisnoAnt.  E.  A.  H,,  KiTtffston,  Jamaica, 
Eaods,  Geohob,  liiilhcTiffooii,  Redpath  SCrett,  Mbntrsal,  Canada  (Corre- 

»po-adi,ng  Sicrilaty). 
Faines,  Chaeles  H.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Frinfts  Street,  AncHand,  Nrv  Zealand, 
Haimes,  RoiiBRT  T.,  I<i2  Petl  Strtet.  Windsur,  Mditiurnr,  J'kloria. 
fHAiKS,  Hknbt,  liaad  Clah,  JohannesJmrg,  Transcaal. 
Ha  IT,  Kbp.  Alfhisu,  Baydtmfield,  Port  Eliiabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Ha|.i,  QobFkur,  HofOfata,  Canlirbwry,  JViio  Zealaitd. 
HSLL,  Boh,  Sin  JoHNi  K.O.SI.Q-.,  Htfrorata,  Canterbury,  J?bw  Zealand. 
Hall,  Waltkb  E.,  trtidfdl.  Poili  Paint.  Sydufi/,  Nevi  Smitii  Walts. 
Hallait,  Habev,  Slai'm/  Departiiienl,  Kordo/au,  Sudan. 
Halufas,  JaiuES  W.,  George  Tovm,  Peitatiff,  Straei-a  SdiUvKnte, 
EAMftTQS,    Hox.    C.    BonoHTOH,    C.M.G-.,    M.EC,     Hcceiver-Generai, 

Gtorgitovm.  Britith  Guiana  liCrjiregp^nding  Secretary), 
Hauiltcs,  Hem&v  i>e  Cjcttcir. 

Hajultpm,  Hi  W.  E„  HaTiaan's  Ciuh,  Solffotirlk,  Wutem  Aiietralia. 
EjJi.iLTOs,loBKT.,Sq!i%t-ableLi/'eAeeicraiice  Sacielt/  of  the  United  Slaieg, 

Shauffliai,  China. 
Hamiltoh,  KbBBftr  W.  Gpievi',  R.D.S.,  Biilawiiyo,  Ehodesin. 
Hamnbtt,  Fkbdbrtck  HAaPRit,  fare  n/  Messrs,  Arbuthnot  ^  Ct ,  Madrat. 
tHAKPsiiK.  B.,  33  Malual  BaUdinifii.  Saiith  Strret,  Harlian,  Natal. 
■fEAMPflOW,  J.  Athehtob,  ffa-mjwcn's  Buildingt,  South  S/.^  Durban,Xalal, 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

HisTHittY-WiLLiAMB,  CoLOKKi.  JoHN,  C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  Government  ITotiM, 

Oitauttt,  Canada. 
fSAHcocK,  Edward,  Snad  Cli^,  Johanrusdurif,  Traiuvaai, 
Eaucock,  H.  B.,  Nalyappa,  Moonta.  South  AiuitTaUa. 
IHANCiieit,  STflAHQMAN,  JuMfert  Dtep,  Limittd,  Clevdand,  Jokanne^mrg, 

TranrMuU, 
tlliiicocBt  Stdhbt,  hi  Qwea'a  Gardtne,  Hong  Kong, 
HiBii,  CRCti,  cio  jlftssrs.  Bol/e,  Cmng  ^   Co..  40  Strand  Strett,  dtp* 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fHanisaiuPf,  Ebmest   B.  C,  M.D.,   yioloni,  Britkh   ColunAia  {Corrr- 

ijMiidirtff  Secrefary). 

tHANITK,  ClTKlSTOPIIBH  L. 

HiNtri,  JiMEH  C.,  ICortheiii  Olnh,  AueHand,  New  Zealand, 

tHAK^AiT,  CiUBLBa,  Fori  Eiiaabetii,  Cape  Colony. 

Yii^miiS,  P.  J.,  Civil  Strrice  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cajit  Colon!/. 

fHANSKN,  Vinoo  J. 

tHAnDiE,  Wii.x.i*M,  FairWont  P.O.,  Kooienay  Vallcg,  BritUh  ColuMbia.. 

tHABDs,  Habbi  H.,  Grakamalotun,  Cape  Golong. 

HiHBWiam,  Edward  A.,  L.R.CP.,  J.P.,  HaixTiiiere,  fTowiat  Faih.  NatiU, 

Saud\-,  Jiras,  rHating  O^ce  Street.  Maritzhtrg,  Nala!. 

Ha-rk,  FitA-SCia  W.  E,,  M.D.,  M.E.C.S.E.,  Brisl-ane,  QacrwrlantL 

Habei,  Fnir.r.inF.»t  C,  Liiid  of  Plenty  Howre,  Esisqaeho,  Britiah  Guiana. 

Haufoed,  FuEDiBttiCK.  iS(.  Aiidreu^i,  Grenada, 

HiRjiawottTH,  CAPTiiiT  Ali'hhb  C,  Burton  rUh,  Wt/nherij,  Cape  Colony. 

Hahnbi,  Hon,  Enw\Ri>  A,  j^^,  Avurw,  Perth,  Weslerit  Jaslralia. 

tHARPBB,  CttAaLBS,  M.L.A.,  J.P,,  GuilJ/oTd,  Weslern  Amlralia. 

Haepeb,  Chahles  H.,   B.A„   Colonial  Secretariat,  Mcrn.,    Gold    Coast 

Co'.ony. 
Habtbh,  J,  PcAscuD,  P.R.G.S.,  Talping,  T'ernh,  Federated^  Alalay  Statu, 
HAin-BU^  NoblG.,  Raenertsfmrff,  Transmal. 
Haktbr,  Kobbbt,  M.P.,  Toarai,  MeVmunu,  Vicioria, 
tHARms,LiFrT,-CoLoNBi.DAV[&,  C.M.G. ,M.L.A.,iriHiift-/«y,OtpeCpiff»^. 
tHaBBia,  Hbsby  Whliam  J,,  Kimherhy,  Cape  Colony. 
Habkib,  S*nii  P.O.  Enx  H73,  JohaniKilurs,  Transtaal. 
tHiiiKis,  Wu.  DncKiTT,  Harris  Rale.  Earbli/  Weat.  Cope  Colony. 
fHauoisfMi  Fhank,  NU-iittKc  Falls,  AnnapoUa  Co,,  Apck.  Stotia. 
liABRisoN,  J.  H.  Edou,  ]B.E.C.a.E.,  L.R.C.P.,    Oraage  Walk,  Britiah 

Hmiditrai. 

fHABHISOtf,  J,  SpttAMQHB. 

Eakhisson,  StoSei  T,,  Ziwgsra-,  Horlhern  Nigeria, 

fHARROw,  Eqwin,  Theddea,  Eichmond,  NalaL 

Hart,  Feter  Fkinccs,  Kelioa,  Arthur  Street.  Surreif  HUlt,  Sydney,  Nevi 

South  Watrs. 
Habilamd,  Jdsbfb  B,   Bula-wat/a,  Jihodeaia, 

Hahtlby,  CLtMUKT  Percy,  f.O.  Bnr  70,  hrKgomderj},  Tranii'aal. 
Habtli!E,  Jambs  S,,  ObaereatiiTg,  Cape  Tuwn,  Cape  Colony. 
Hahitbv,  Hauby  0-,  0,,  BarHstet^iif-Lint,  Chriatchumh,  Neoi  Zudand. 
Hauvby,  HuNTtY  FaBUBBtcK,  M  R. C.S.I].,  L.S.rt.p  Fert&,  Tf'isCcm  Auatraita. 
Hahtbs,  Jambs,  J. P.,  14  N-alional  Mutual  Bnildiiigs,  King  JViUiaiH  Street, 
Adeiaidtf  South  Australia. 
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HiaTKV,  Hon.  Jobs.  M.L.C,  5/.  John's,  Hewfoundlnnil. 

|IIab.tet,  THuuia  L.,  Kingnton,  Jamaica. 

Haht&v,  WiluamS.,  Goi.Ttn1n.tiit  Eailway  CanilrUelii>n,  Bo,  Sittra  Leone. 

EiiRwiN,  John,  Sana  Soitui,  MaTitzhurg,  ^aial, 

EiawooD,  Joshua  J".,  Natwml  Mntitc.l  Buildings,  St.    Gewgi^t  Terrece, 

Perth,  Western  Australia. 
HAanciou.  Roy-  tiwf^is  C,  M,L,C,,  Qwhiig,  Vidorie, 
■fHASBALL,  Raimukd  L.,  !I  CostltreagSt  Sired,  Sydney,  Kcw  South  Watea, 
■fHiTHOEM,  FKaana  A.,  Marif^fiiirff,  Natal. 

HiTHORN,  Kemwiwh  H.,K.C.,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Bea  3,  Marit^hnrg,  Natal. 
tHATHOBN,  li..  HowABD,  B,A.,  P.O.  Box  S,  Mar'Ushnrg,  Natal. 
Sawk^,  Cecil.  Isl,  Legieladte  Caunfil  OJfice,  Fretorin,  Traiismai. 
fHAWKBU,  £DivA£n  W.,  M.A.,  LL.3I.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  AtuCralia. 
Hawser,  Michael  S.,  AdeUiile  Club,  Seulh  Aiuhutia. 
Hawxeb,  Ri-cqabo  M.)  Adelaide  Club,  South  dmCralia, 
Hawies,  Gbosde  Wbicjht,  J.F.,  IBS  CAilders  StreetfSorth Adelaide, South 

Aaslralia. 
Hawkiss,  IsAAq  T.,  A.M.Inat.C.E.,  Fublii  Wcfks  Depeirtsitni,  Lajn, 

Seuihem  Nigeria. 
Hawtayne,  Majuh  T.  M.  (N.  Staf.  Befft.),  UmhaUa,  India. 
(Hav,  Harbt  Alorhnon,  CoUendma,  Catovca,  N-ew  Saulk  Walta. 

fHiT,  He>JIT,  ClJ^^rt'^inff,  COTQVM,  i<w  South  WllfH, 

Hai,  Jaubs  DotroLAS,  Cur,  U'calrrn  Auetralia, 

Hii-,  Jambs  M.  Allan,  P.  0.  Box  48,  Mnritjburff,  .Vofai. 

fHAy,  Jdhn,  I.L.D,,  Cmifl's  Xeslj  North  gj/rfnpy.  New  Bncii  Wales. 

fHAif,  William,  Wynna,  Black  Strat, 'Brightoif,  Melhoums,  VicliTie, 
tHinios,  LEOKAitD  a,  M.B.,  CM.,  D.P.U.,  I'ort  Hm  th   Office  totitl 

Durtmn,  Natal. 
Hatks-Sadieh,  Likct.  Cfii.  James,  C.B.,  H.M,  Co^imhsimicr,  Maml'asn, 

Brit'uh  East  Afrkn. 
Hayfohd,  Rht.  Mabk  C,  D.D.,  F.K.G-.S.,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  CmmI  Colony. 
HiiriEH,  Hahrv  a.  H.,  Ta^iini  f  Abosaa  G.  M.  Co  ,  Tarkma,  G«ld  C»ait 

Ctitony. 
Haybb^  CHAaLEa,  Cifff  Mansion  Club,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Goloay, 
Uattkh,  a.  C,  TraiiKontiaental  IHegraph  Co.,  Fart  Jaiiusou,    North- 

Easiem  Ifliirlesia. 
tHATTVAftDi  Frark  E,,  Mesujv.^.  Martin,^  Cf.,  Adelav^^,  South  AHElrailn. 
fHsKKLi.,  Charles  3.,  Port  Eliialielh,  Cape  Colniii/. 
j-Hbap,  Wm,  Beachy,  p.  0.  Boir  Wid.Johanneslnirg,  Transvaal. 
■|-HB4TiJs,AiT«iift,  B,A,,  M.Tnst.CE.,  Goi>ermneMt  B^iilimifii,  QuetnsiouTt, 

Cape  Ct'long, 
Hbbuen,  Gkohob  H.,  Erttmliie,  Molong,  New  South  ft'ales ;  and  Union  Club, 
tHKBHOK,  Hon.  A.  S.,  Bl.L.C.,  Barruter-at-Lavi,  Freeiovm,  Si&rt-u  Leone. 
HacTuK,    Cattaen   G.   Nelsom,     K,N,K,,    VUln    Nclion,    l'til«ai:are,    Sf, 

TiapfiacU  Prance, 
*Hbctob,  8ih  Jamiw,  K.C.M.G.,  Wellington,  Nevr  Zealand. 
Hkblbt,  T.  LiETTii,  Cape  Forage  C«.,  Ncwlsnif-s,  Cape  Toait,  Cape  Cetmy. 

HbCSTBOM,  J(iHK  Mavnahd,  l^Vllia,  F'JL 

SBiY-HctcEiSHUff,  H.E.  Thb  Hon.  Sie  Waj-tkr  f.,  G  ,0 JILG.,  Govemmnt 
I  HowUj  Cape  Tottw,  Cape  Colony. 


4S4  Moyal  Oolonial  TnsUhite.  ^^^^M 

HJccyau.  ^^H 

1 8S6'  tHBuenT,  Fekcy,  Atnttani  Eeceiver-  Geaeral,  Eerbice,  BrituA  Guiana. 

1806.  HmmivQ,  Sib  AxioDSTos  W.  L.,  G-.ail.O. 

18S1  Kmtttilfli,  JuUH,  QTa>ia/nata»}n,  C-api  Caletiff, 

1902  U'BMMBNa,  CsFTAiN  K.  A,,  Cvmaiinfiaaer'e  OJii't  PM.  Box  +,  Capa  Tawm. 

Cape  Coltufif, 

iaS9  HsNDRRBOtt,  Has.  Sauvbl,  H.L.C,  Wfodfofd Lodge,  Trinidad. 

1900  tHsppsitBOB,  TaoasojJi  tViiiionai  Bani;  Pretoria,  Trcmmaal, 
ISKfi^  HsinMuiu,  A.  J*.,  Slack  River,  Jamaica, 

1891  fHBKHMsr,  Divro  V.,  MX.A.,  J.P.,   S^fflAum,  Si.   Ktida,  MtVmtTVf, 

Vicleria. 

1398  Bekbi,  Hd».  Johx,  Devawpifri  West,  Tasmania. 

1002  IlEasBALL,  Tkomas,  FostmaittT,  Furl  EUsabetfi,  Cajit  Caltinci. 

1899  -fUuHHBHTr   Reginald  F.    de   Codbot,   J. P.,    Planlaiion    Springlandf, 

Berhice,  Briliah  Gmaaa. 

1905  Hebon,  RBaivALD,  M.,  Awislani  IHetrkt  Commueioner,  Aiaf/a,  Soutiern 

Niffeiia. 

1904  Hbhbick,  E.  ,T,,  Tauiane,  Herherti/iVi,  Hawkes  Bay,  Ntw  Zealand. 

loot  HEBitCK,  1\  D.,  Tautane,  HerbtrtvilU,  Mawkes  Bay,  New  Ztaland. 

1903  IlEBfiBBNSOUH,  Allah  C,  P.O.  Sox  2SlU,  Johaaneebur^,  Tranawial. 
1903  HKRT31BT,  Pskov,  I.S.O.,  J. P.,  Colte^toi- t>f  CHilotiit,Johaaneafiurff,  3\raiiM- 

tWflJ. 

1903  EzuEaLEB,  Cujiistian  A. 

190*  IHewat.  JiiHH,  M.B,,  M.li.A,,  Woodstock,  Cape  TWn,  Qtpc  Cdoaif, 

1893  Hrwtck,  Hom.  Mh.  Jdsticb  Johk  E.,  Georffeiown,  Brilifh  Oniana. 

1003  HErn-EMAN,  Haeey,  A.M.T.Meeh.E.,  Latfylrtattd,  Ofan^e  Riutt  Colony, 
iy06  Hbts,  Fbedekicr  T.,  P.O.  Has  167,  Prricno,  Trunmaal. 

IfiOO  j  HicEBfAIf.W.  AtHKBT,  E.Sc.,  SU  John,  Hew  BrUKSiokk, 

1698  HiCKB,  HmmiThT  Q.,  Oudtshoeriif  Cape  Caluny.  ' 

I8SS  'I'HiDDiNiia,  J.  M.  P.,  c'/a  ^Jcni^rij  liankf  Cape  'f'awa,  Cape  CoUinj/, 

18B3  fHiDDinau,  Michael,  F.C.S,,  Newiandi,  Cape  Toten,  Cape  Cnlony. 

1893  EiDDiNQH,  William,  Barriiter-at-Lavi,  Cape  Town,  Capt  Colony. 

1 883  tHioHETT,  JciEN  Mdobb, 

1903  HiLnHETu,  H»uQi,p  C,  F.E.C-S.,  R,A,M.C,,  Madras. 

1992  Hill,  Guabies  Wm,,  Asaiatant  TTtanarer,  &&ainii.  Gold  Coast  Cotontf, 

1887  Hiii,  Eon.  Edwakd  C.  H.,  Auditor^ General,  Sixgapore. 

1912  Km.,.  J.  WoonwARtt,  A.M.Inat.C.E.,  Citg  Engineer'!  OJiot,  Bloem/onUin, 
Oraitgi^  Hiticr  Cvlatey, 

1901  Hill,  Libut.-Culohel  THOirA§  Albx&ndbb,  iHotrnfonleia,  Orange  River 

Colony, 

1S87  Hill,  LuukM.,  A.M.InBt.C.E.,  Gcntrffetoum,  BHtieA  Baiana, 

1888  tlii-t,  Thomas  Hbhlop,  Sanffd  Vjong,  Federated  Malay  States, 
ISQl  Kill,  Wardukp  M...  QueenilaiiA  ClvJi,  liriaham,  Qacetisland, 

1000  fHiLLiARD,  CHAfiLES  H.,  lissident  Ma^UlTott,  Himover.  Cape  Calimj/. 

1004  HiLiMiKj  Selio,  P.O.  Boj:  2964,  Johanntslnir^ ,  Transiiaal. 
lUDi  Hiu-MAK,  WuLT,  P.O.  £ijj.-  2954,  JoAaimcKhurg,  Trait^eaai. 

1889  Hills,  T.  Aoa,  31  Queen  Street,  Meibourrte,  Victoria. 
18fl8  -fHTLTON,  Thomas  J,,  York  /siawi,  ShtrLni,  Sierra  Leoat. 
Ifl03  Hiii9tir,  AuoUHf,  Port  Et-isshtth,  Cape  Colony. 

1902  fHiuflcimciUH,  FuiBCKica,  lU  CAm^inn  Street,  Kimberhg,  Capi  CvivHy. 
1304  HtKTKKL,  Clbjient,  NairM,  Btiiiah  Emt  A/rka. 
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IHiTCHtsa,  Chasles,  MX.A,,  jifriean  Soatinff  Co.,  Toiat^  Durban,  Nalal, 
HiTGEins,  JouM  F.,  PtnUt,  Ridge  Bead,  Durban.  Nalal. 

HrxaCM,    E.*mAB£i     M.,     C."E,,      GaVernfiienl    Sailway,     Oahtgbd,     LagOJ, 

Soulh-cm  A'iffcrra. 
SoBBa,  HrLiJOB  Jussfh  J.  litKrr,  CoUUfloe,  Western  Avxtmlia, 
HocHgcttCLD,  SioMDM),  P.O.  Bot!  3S,  CapB  Town,  Cape  Ccloni/. 
HockkW,  THiiMis  M,,  M.It.C^.E.,  Fi.S.,  Itn^-din,  Xevi  Zealand. 
I'HfJcKi.ir,  I)a«]KIj  BnwABC,  i.'iut  Lviulfm,  Cape  Co!<mi/. 
HoDBSON,  H.E.  Sia  FftBDKitic  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  G<ivernme»t  Sonte.  Geiftgt- 

tav:n,  Briiuh  Guiana. 
f Soar,  Una  Bob. 

HorUKYR,  Anmaji  J.  L„  TTynhcrg,  Cajie  Colotrif. 
fUoFMEfR,  Heket  J.,  B.A.,  P.O.  Biix  3i3i>7.  Jaha^xetbitr^,  7>ii»jwisl, 
3.arMBvar  Jill's. 3 S.,  Avand Sue h ,  SfepfiauSireet,  Cape  Town,  CapeCoUmy. 

HoLB,  Hugh  MiRSKiLL,  Civii  Cammigdoner,  Bidau'at/o,  Ehiidesia. 
HoLiiATE,  Qeohob,  331  PieterJimrits  Striei,  Maril:burg,  MiUb[. 
SullilSD,  Cctleb  a.,  ourd  q/  Briii»h  Colvvibis  La.iti  Co.,  Victoria,  Biitiah 

Cvlumiia. 
Holland,  Chakies  Theoduhb,  J.P.,  BJa  Charierlasd  GoidJUlds,  Limittd, 

Bulawayo.  Rkadesia. 
HoLLAKDBa,  ITiiLUE  CuABLBJ,  P.O.  Box  228,  Durbati.,  A'aial. 

tHoLLia,  A,  Clattd,  Stcrelary  to  Adminittmtioii,  Momkifo.,  East  Ajrica. 

HoLMca,  CHAHma  Wji,i.iAM,  202  Lanffinar/ccl  Slreet,  Maritzbarg,  Natal. 

HoiMEs,  TjiAMci?!  A.|  Ji.E.C^-E,,  M.H.A,,  A'asmm,  Palmmat. 

Holmes,  John  B.,  iHstrust  JuJye,  Liiiiamol,  Cffpntt, 

HouMFS,  William,  Wat  Street,  Bitrbav,  Natal. 

HoLMBa,  Wu.  3.,  Upingtdn,  Cape  Colong. 

HoLBDYB,  Hos,  Jdsticb  3iR  Eowiitn  B.,  Milbaitme,  Vieioria. 

fHoLT,  Walteb  H.,  J. p.,  Av^fralian  Clab,  Si/dnei/,  JVckj  Sautfi  Jtoiw. 

tHuMAS,  Lrohabr  E.  B..  P.O.  B^is  178,  Jokannesbafs ,  Trnmiiaal. 

Hi>oi),  A.  jAbVLB,  M.B.,  CM.,  127  MnequaHe  Street,  Sffdntff,  Hiv;  Bouih 

WhJsi. 
Hood,  Wm.  Aclisd,  c/o  Paat  Ojice,  Vkiaria,  hritinh  Coiumhia. 
fHooBB,  Auoustts,  Jr.,  Um<m  Clvb,  Sydiuy,  Nete  South  Walea, 
HOfJPBR,  liAYitowD  E.,  384  Stnith  Street,  Diirbem,  SiUai, 
fHoFB,  C.  U.  S. 

tHoPE,  James  William,  M.R.C.P.,  Fremanlle,  Wcstfrn  Autlralia, 
HoPLKS,  Htm.  Mft.  JcrsTicH  William  M.,  Kimberleif,  Cape  Cui&vtjf. 

tHOBPFBB,  EWWAEB  Cahh,  211  Pitt  Strati,  S^ney,  A>w  SsuiA  Wnkl. 
yKt>m>ii]iif,SAXV EL,  Refford  Hail, Dariing  Point,  Sgdneff.Ncw&otilkWaiBt, 
|Ht)ENBY,  WtLLUM  F,,  Ckellow  Dfoa,  BioEmfoateUi,  OriiH^a  Ritior  Coloaif. 
HojiSBT'PofiTBii,.  Chahlbb,  Disti-ict  CommiuitJUitT,  Lagon,  SontAmi  Nijrria, 
MlaRNASBOi.'x,  CttARi-Ea  A.,  Gillet  Street,  AMaide,  South  Atak'alia. 
.HoBTCN,  RouBiti  Ci,  ■'  A'.  Z.  Htrald."  Aui'liiicnd,  Nuw  iica/auu. 
Hose.  Kt.  Rev.  Okoiiqe  i'".,  D.I>.,tori  BUhvp  o/  Siiu/iiporc  aka  Sirawalr, 

BieAoji'e  iifiUic,  Siugapiwe. 
HosEBH,  JIqh,  Wiu.iam,  Ji.li,C.,P,Q,  Sax  Gfl7|  Jahanneiliti.Tg,  Tranevatd, 
1-HoaMEB,  LT.-CoLCWfKL  EowABD  A.  C.|  Virdt%,  Maailo/ia,  Canada. 
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'Roifa.l  Colonial  Institute. 

HftDOK,  T.  F.,  a  Dcs  I'l-ai  Bi.  Central,  Hong  Kong. 
HowAHD,  Jofis  Wm.,  c/o  "  Isatal  Mercury"  Durban,  Natal. 
HowB,  CniBLBS,  l',0.  Sax  5168,  Johaaweshnrff,  TransUaOl. 
HowBLL,  HKMaY  Sfbmcbb,  Stumfhiiret,  Gall,  Ontario,  Canadit, 
Hot,  G.  Frkdbrick,  Tori  EliraMh,  Cajjf.  Colonjf. 
HoTLK,  Hbhbert  H.  a.,  Ibadan,  Ljjou,  Sottthfrn  Nv/eria. 

tEovLE,  JiMts  JoaB90M|  P.O,  ^oj  7i4,  Johaanesharg,  Trmisvoal. 
tHfiiBOiin,  AHThiUR  G,,  GoL'trnment  /laiia-ai/i  Ltigaa,  SvUfhem  Nigeria. 
Hiraacix,  His  IIwshcb  Authi;r.  Circuit  Jmlgf,  Freelowftf  Sierra  Leone. 
fHuDSDSJ,  Waiteh  E-.-P.O.  Bor  18fl,  Jfthefinrsburg,  Transvaal, 
HtTFEAU,  SiDMBr,  Co^ojiiol  tStrrcinriot,  Prclvrsn,  Traftsttuii. 
Htronrere,  EEffRr  D.^  Stlptiidiar^  Jvstke,  Ceiron,  Tyinidad. 
HiroHEs,  FmHK  Q.,  To'rn  Half.  Salutmrtf,  Rhodesia, 
Ed-ohes,  LTauT.-CotLiMEL  Fbkbubic  Q.,  D.A.A.O.,  3Bfi   Collin*  Stmt, 

Melhoursit,  Victoria. 
'fHcoEusi  HtiQH  Stanlbt,  JViimemaler,  KiLranda,  Quten^and. 
tRuaHES-HuaKaa,  T.  W. 
HmsTT,  GEonoB  HER.BEBT,  Aclnoeoti  <if  ih^  Supftiite  Cowi,   VefuiSM, 

Natal, 
HoLBTT,  Hon.  8ia  Jajiies  Liboh,  M.L.A.,  J, P.,  Ktartnty,  Sonoti,  Halal. 
tHtTLBTT,  HoBiCK  E.,  Ktateiity,  Xoxoti,  Natal. 
Hrw,  Ghijiiijb  H.,  Th(  Lvi^e,  Belgravia,  Kimiertfi/,  Cape  Colony. 
tHoi,!,,  HiiN.  HaifBT  0,,  W.L.O.,  P.O.  Bex  013,  i7i)4(E7i7te«B«fy,  Transoaal, 
HirLsTOK,  JoHM,  P.O.  Bbi  92,  Darlian,  Natal. 

Hi;>iHY,  Ar.HKH'p  J.,  M.Inat.C.E.,  GotieriiJiient  Hailuiiyt,  MatUshutg,  Natal. 
HrMMi,  CHaRiF,?  C,  Ctcrfmont,  Westtm  Atntrclia. 
Hfmphbbis,  Q-BonuH.  Cathedrgl  SqtiaTC,  ChriitchuTvh,  New  Zealand. 
HcuT,  HoK.  WiLTBH  R.  Tteeni'tT-GtneTBl,  Nassau,  Eahainai. 
HirMTEft,  SiB.  BATir,  X.C.M.G.,  Burhav,  Satal. 

HiTNTBit,  Haviltdn,  C-H.Q.,  H.B.M.  Coni<ul,  Tonga,  Fricudly  Jalaads, 
t&UNTEtt,  JiMKS  M ,  Durban,  Natal. 
KvnTER,  .TiiauPE,  Vielorin,  Sritish  Cirtnnliia. 
tlltfifi'Ke,  TaouiS  A.,  27  Octagaa,  UmieAin,  New  Zfala-nd. 
IIuNTKEt,  'WiLLiAit  M,,  HI  Lvop  SlTfet,  Maritzlinrff,  Natal. 
HtrimELL,  WiLLLAK,  Otutlo,  Rhoiletia. 
HoTcjiBOs.  DuNCiB,  P.V.S.,  AgricnltuTal  Department,  Cape  Town,  Cap* 

Qilont/, 
HiTTcniiPiDS,  C,  I'iVii  Ittwar  Fiji. 
EuTCBiNsas,  Klliott  JHt.  M.,  P.O.  Box  8434,  ani/  Mutual  Buildmffa, 

C(K«iaisaioti(r  Slrret,  Johanntsburi/,  TraJtsvaal. 
EuTCsisBUN.  His  HoNouH  Chikit  JpgiicB  S[B  JosEFJi  Ti,  M.A.J  Colamho, 

Ceylon. 
HuTsofj,  Hon.  Eihk,  Colaniai  Steretar^,  Hamilton,  Bermuda! 
HoTT,  t:nWATiu,  J.P,,  ^fait[^^^ld,  Cape  7!iw«,  Cape  C^iitaff, 
HiTiips,  Aniikies  S,|  Oi'ahaiiiflgwr',  Cape  Colony. 
HTTT-rihH.  Edward  M.,  M.A,.  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Gibrallari 
tHtiTTON,  J.  Mount,  Jo&aimesbarp  Club,  P.O.  Box  3720    Jfik>mtitttmrg 

Transsaal. 
HuiToH,  Wji.i,i&u,  liciiitni  J.P..,  Komali  Paorl,  Tranaoai- 
H-XTABia,  F,  W,,  -7o!!annciburgi  TraiKiiaaf. 
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IsyRM,   P^EH^-^    LiWCfcyt,   J/ob»/    /fteM,    fleyni   PiirA,  jtfdftoHruK, 

Fi'etoria. 
■flLLica,  DONiii.n  W.,  P.O.  B(.'£  143,  Gerniiilon,  Transvaal. 
Imfkt,S4M1iblP.,5I.U.,C.M.,  Cap*  ronPH.  tVrjig  Colony. 
IxTatniW,  H.E.  Sm  EvBRisp  F,,  K.C.M.O,   C.B„  Government  Sonar, 

Sum  I  Fiji, 
tlsoHB,  Jambs.  60  }  »nt  S/reri,  Sydnr^,  Ktw  South  Wales. 
IfiaiAS,  Wm.  Woiit),  I'M.  BoJt  2050,  Johanticiburff,  Trainimai. 
fl^jtaDTiER,  Wm.  ELifi^roBTU,  M.I).,  Aiajuela,  Coslu  Itiea. 
iNSES,    iSiiiNtY    >'oKTH,   Crcuwell  lioamg,  ^'vrihern    'i'trritnty,    &.«:fl 

Initish,  ThomiIs  Walhont),  Britannia  Estate,  Mawiiiaa. 

I'Omb,    Fbedbeick    T.,     WHwaiBrsrand    (J. if.    Co.-,  P.O.   Kmt//it»,   ma 

JohamiKibJiTg,  Traniva.al. 
Ibxluid,  Pboi'bsa.ib  Ahjwwe,  St.  Botolph  Civh,  Eotton,  Matg.,  U.S.J. 

IbbUKS,  J.    8.    A.,  M.B.  (Sirgfon    Superiaittuitnl,  Indian    Enfignctiptt 

Seruiice). 
Ibtu™,  lloif,  Hass  W.  E.,  M.Ii.C,  Grtat  Weniern-  Vineyard,  Fialoritt,. 
fl&viMB,  Eos'.  'Wst.  Hill,  3I.L.A,,  4G3  Little  Callina  Sir-Mf,  MdhourKe, 

Vietoria. 
Isaac,  Oboboii  Michaeii,  P.O.  Tiox  SllO,  Johaniifs/jarg,  TraasBaal. 
■flaAACH,  Datld,  P.O.  Bux  490,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Culovj/. 
Isaacs,  '&Mt»'BY.\.,  -P.O,  Bos  1,  Ma/eMng,  faye  Cflon^. 
IsBMOsoBB,  "Faiccia  M.,  Guuetnimnt  SccmlaTia.t,  EnCehf<e,  Uganda. 

Jack,  Wm.  Lanouhds,  SO  Mm-hri  Street,  Melhoume,  VicioHa. 

fjACKSoNr  Cecil  Go'VFEti,  J.P.,  Mai/uirate,  Weenca,  Natal, 

Jackhkn,  H.E.  Slb  H&nbv  M.,  K.(J.M.G.,  Qocerniaent   Iloute,  Piirt  vf 

S^in,  Trinidad. 
Jacxson,  Eobkbt  E.,  K.C,  Vieiorui,  British  CBlvmbia, 
f  jAgKsoir,  Thomas  A.,  303  Biduitr  Slrtel,  M'trit:iitrg,  Nalai. 
-(Jacob,  Wiij,iam  F.,  Fdlding,  A'eiu  Zealand. 
Jacobs,  Datio  M.,  F.O.  Box  230,  Satlthar^,  lihodetia. 
f  JacoiiS,  Isaac,  72  Qaeen  Stteet  Me''^ume,  Vietoria. 
Jawps,  SiK^opj,  P.O.  Box  lUfi  Pet :h-efitroam,  TVaiiataal, 
Jaookb,  Jokn  Wm.,  lS..hA.,  Cape  Tawtt,  Cape  Colony, 
Jaues,  EiiMtMD  M.,  141  Lontfinarket  Street.  Cape  Town,  Cope  Ci'lcni/. 
fjAAiBB,  J.  WiLi-tAM,  F.G.S.,  Tmiaiari,  Blakshio'tl,  Sydnef/,  New  Soach 

Jambs-p  RmwtPH,  c/o  F.  U.  HamiUoa,  Esg.,  AiuiiC  Department,  Fnloriii, 

Transvaal. 
Ji,ltt,s<i>>,  Hgpf,  Ai>AU,  M,D,,  CamnuMJdxn'  aj  Landt,  Prflortd,  Tfcanaaiil. 
jAHt^OK,  Chaules  S,,  i5i  West  SIreH,  Dtirhan,  Nttial. 
Jameson,  CLAttBHOE,  Dvfhy,  Nova  Si'ciHa 

Jamssos',  □unsaB,  KUtrton,  St.  Albimt,  Canterbu-iji,  Ntuj  Zealand. 
Jambso-n,  Hbhry  B.  L.,  f'U^om*  Ikpl,,  Nafsnu,  Bah'imm. 
Jamkson',  HenbtLystbh, ]j.A.,Ph.D,,  Ttehnical  Ineiiiutt,  P.O.  Box  1178, 

JohaKneMlniT^,  TraMvaaf- 
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1881  fJiifisoK,  Hon.  L.  S.,  C.B.,  MX.A.,  M.D.,  C^pe  7"oium,  Cape  Celong, 
1897      Jamekson,  Eumund  C,  P.O,  Box  3aT,  JokaaiUifHirg.  Trameaal. 
1897     JAifiBsov,  GeoaQB,  C,M-Q- 

1897  I  Ja-Hielkin,  Juhn  "R,,  P.O,  Box  '2S^&,  J-ahanneshnrg,  Trantvaal. 

1885  ■  fJiMiKSON.  M.  B.,  C.E.,  8D  Quten  Street,  Mdhaurne,  I'wtmia. 

1903  Jameok,  E.  M.,  CJuLrleffd  Bmi/i-  nf  [aiia,  Petiaag,  Straits  SeltlmiUiitg. 
18SS  ikaaxrr,  Michabl  Lhwib,  M.R.O.S.E.,  L.R.CF.  (G4in.),  Britvik  Sh^hnr, 

West  Africa^ 
IBOfi     JiiRn'ABiiKNB,  Dour  Ass.[Ak  Sr.  V..  JayevmrAettf    Wallawiia,  Cdnmbo, 
Coflan. 

1904  JaFFUUEH,  ioKn  L.  3.,  S.Bc,  A.^.Inat.C.E,,  Komgha,  Cape  Coimiy. 
1893      Jknius-b,  Abtitob  Eogebh,  Wmt  Street,  Durban,  luitai. 

1900  Jhskinb,  GtEoaoH  H.  V.,  Htrbert  Park,  ArmidaU,  iV?w  Sitlith  Wales. 
1872      ■)(JbnkH<S,  H,  L.,  Indian  Cioil  Service, 

1904  fiTBNHnfa,  Philii'  L,,  Gedong,  Gwanda,  Skadeita, 

188B  ,  fjRppE,  Cabl,  Barrister- at'Laai,  City  CM,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  |Jhppe,  JuLira,  3d,niik  Conavl,  32  Shaft  market  Sti'ttt,  Ca}t6   7bwn,  Cape 

Cahny. 
ISfiS     -fjEFFB,  Julius,  Jnu,,  P.O.  Box  CO,  Johannetfiurg,  Tranmaal. 
1004     "t-jKBowB,  Ch.aii.les,  Hazeldciis,  Park  Town.  JoluifmesbuTg,  TransKaal. 

1905  JBfcioiflE,  S.  v.  T.,  Hoifira,  Unborn,  TJganda. 

IByS      tJoBL,  LoTia,  P.O.  Sox  333,  Jirhanrmharff,  Tratievaal. 
1904     -fJoFFK,  Max  F.,  P.O.  Soic  362,  heioria,  Transvaal. 

1901  Johnson.  Kiiwabd  Ancias,  M.D..  M.E.C.S,,  SO  FranHin  Strut,  Addaide, 

S-"itk  Aitstralin. 
1S(I5     JoHHsuN,  E.  A.  Pasha,  Cfcirirefi,  Cairo,  Efff/p(, 

1897  JoHNsoN,Ho(r.  EdwabbO.,  Culiinial  TretuitTer, Freetown,  Sitrra  Lccne. 
1893      tJoHSSiJN-,  I'jiiKK  W.  F.,  SfUisSiiri/,  Shodeiia. 

1904      JoBH^fON,  PuBCi  ViUBii.AiBiiiaiilMt'ffislrale.BviPiof,  Orange  THhht  Coinny, 
lfl04      JflHSSON,  Philip  H.,  SottiA  ii/rira»   Hnad   Transport    Co.,   P.O.  Bux  45, 

Kmomtad,  Orange  River  Cnlonf/. 
IflOa     JosKaoK,  SrniTKY  K.,  CAarfcra  TowerJi,  Qutm^and. 
1S04      JuKaaoK,  W,  C.  Bi,  M.H.A.,  KaMau,  Bahainat. 

1906  JoHJfSTOS,  Alexanbee,  Ptttilic   WwAji  Peiiarin\eiit,   Sandakan,   BrUith 

North  Borneo. 
18D4      Johhstoh,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.O,,  WiUviglo-n,  Nevi  Zealand. 
1881     +Joiu(hTi>N,  Datid  W.,  M.D.,  P.O,  Box  2022,  Jokimstlmrg,  Traim-aaL 
1886     JoiLWSTON,  D.  Hopgj  M,A..  BarTuttr-at'Law,  ejo  Sank  of  Atufralasia, 

Sydney,  Neiu  South  Wales. 
1880      jJtJMMSTOK,  Jamks,  J.P,,  Oakhank,  Mou»i  Barker,  &«^4  Jaatr^ia. 
iSOl     JoHNaTdN,  Jasies  LtoHi  ^/ri'can  Banking  Corporalioa,  Kviiiieriey,  Cape 

Ouloni/. 
1889     JoHssToM,  Pehcivai.,  J.P.,  earni'/  iWiaws.  Jones  <,f  Jonet,  Be^d  Chamfien, 

SitutT  Slrai,  Sydm^g.  NfW  South  Water, 
1B85      JoHSatOS,  Etdkbt,  yapier,  New  Zealand. 
1885     JoHKSTOK,  Hpm.  Waltkb  Woods,  WtUington,  New  Zealand. 

1898  JoaMaMKii!,  GnofiJi!  W.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Greaham  UoUie,  S'liff/iporn. 
IDQl     JoNBii,  EowABD  LLovt>,  Sathtrkg,  ^me^msi  Road,  SiratJi/M.,  SydTtrjf, 

AfiK  Si<r*ii  Walts. 
1889     ■tJosBS,  Etan  H.,  J.P.,  Kimhtrleg,  Cape  Colont/. 
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JotfEs,  Jahis,  &  CommtTcuil  Stiwt,  Cajn  Ibfiift,  iCrt^  Culony. 

Jgj(-as,  JoHK  R.,  P.<9.  i?nc  DdG,  f'rtfilorta,  TVafMtiMi/, 

Juiriu,  OiWALD,  HamilCoji,  Bermada.. 

JoKH,  Sib  Philfp  Sydney,  M.D,,  18  Cnlle^e  Strtelj  Sydney,  Sew  South 

ioxuafRauKKicK,  Scvtif's  Telegram  Co.,  Cape  Tnain,  Cape  Colony. 

JoMBti,  CoHHANDBB  B.  D.  Paget. 

Joiras,  Hon.  Sidsey  TwisrvKin,  Grahavutown,  Cape  Colony, 

JoimSf  Hqh,  W,    H,    Hykdihn',  Juiiuial    OoiainiaiioJtcr,    Kui^la    Ltniipuf, 

Federated  Malay  titatm. 
fJoBEB,  His  Oracb  Wiiliim  Wbst,  D.D,,  Lord  Arehbislu^  of  Cajm  Town, 

Msiap'g  Court,  Clatemont,  Capt  CoUntj. 
Jbbkph,  Seum  B„  P.O,  Box  723,  Gvpa  Town,  Ca.pt  Goloiy. 
JosKE.  Hajdr  ApoLrs  E.,  Siti-a,  Fiji. 
JowLTT,  Tkci.ma*,  C.E.,  Btmemment  Raiiuiai/  Construatioa,  Ibadan-,  Laga), 

Sorilhern  Nigeria. 
JcmaH,  Hajiih  I>Aiitix,  J.F,,  Bulaieaffo,  Rhodeeia., 
IVTA,  HoM.  8iB  HKNHr  H.,  K.C.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Tbwn,  Cape  CoConi/, 

IvdUFMAK,  T.,  }',0,  Bts:  4301,  JshtmncshnTg,  Tranavaat, 
■tKATBBii,  Chaules  \'..  Fort  EliztilMth-,  Cape  Culony. 
Kkbhaw,  Laitbfkcb  E  ,  B.A.,  M.D.,  St.  Jehn's,  A'rti'foimdiand. 
tKiiBKUt,  Jaucs,  F.R.C.8,1.,  ll<iJi4  CV'-t*,  Jaha'ancsAur^,  Tr^ntiit^tl. 
KsBP,  Ermkst  E.,  Wiiclt  Wood,  South   Varra,  Mdbovrne,  Viclorta;  and 

Jnttraliaii  Club. 
KKESUia,  EarsEST  A.,  Aviiiiatd,  }^i'.V!  Zt-aland, 

fKniQwiH,  Thomas  Hewet,  3i>8  Grorge  Street,  S^ney,  New  South  Walta. 
tKeiTE,  JoRiT  T.,  J'oT'f  Elizabeth,  Capf  Colony. 
KBiTB-FfijisEB,  C.  D.,  Toiigaet,  l-'ntni. 
Kfitiy,  Bknjamik  S„  182  Loop  Street,  MariizhaTti,  JVaW, 
fKBLLT,  (tBOBBB  C,  ^lfoB(  jJ«o,  Tliorai.  MaKiimrM,  Victoria, 
Kklly,  His  flosocB  Chibp  JosTica  8ia  Hbkeit  G.,  Forcades,  Sentkern 

Nifferia, 
tKsLLT,  JaU£3  JauK, 

fKBiTY,  WiLLUK,  Department  ff  PiMk  tf'or&e,  Perth.  JValcrn  Aiutralia. 

Kbwsi.rt,  Jawks,  Port  EHiuJietA,  Cape  Coloni/. 

Ebjikbdt,  JiMKa    HuTCHlNHOu,    ^fwfer   o/'  the    High    Ctirirt,   SnHihurif, 

UhoAena. 
Kbumellt,  Datid  J.,  E.C.,  LoaishuTf.  No]m  iScolia. 
Kbkkt,  W.,  M.D.  (Surjcoa  Saptrintatdetii,  Indian  Einiijratioti  Seretee). 
KE(«nf\r,  Philip  T.,  Gi^b<^ntf,  »w  Zeaitiitd, 
Hbbhodb,  Robbbt,  Jtfona  Fa'e,  Tasmaitia. 
Kbbb,  Davis,  Abtrgetdie  Estate,  fVaiatoaCa,  Ceylon. 
KHHHjJoHNWisiiiRT,  M.B.,  GoofTH-.timt  Mfdtcol  Offictr,  Capi  Coast,  Gold 

C'l^ii  Colony, 
fKEBBi,  T-  0,,  Sutton  Lodge,  Itemttera,  Auo&latid,  New  Zealand, 
|Ke3slbs,  Captain  Kobhut  C,  '?-&,&&.,  efo  Memn.  King  ^  Sont,  Castle 

Buildingi,  Durban,  Jfatai, 
KjirrtBWKLtN  JoHM  W.,  273  Omrge  Street,  Si/diiey,  New  Sewti  Wtics, 
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1883     JKB7KE8, RicBABD  R.,  Ki^Heion,  Souih  AustraUa, 
1906      Kbvkkk,  HiEGFriiMR  ?,.  SIhIIcik/'wcA,  Capi^  Colour/. 

lfll)5      KitSM,  rBSTiitiJKK  n.,  MeSfTs.  Frawjcf,  BkUcaJK  i(*  Ci.-,  CdoaAo,  Ce^ltm, 
1892      fKiDDLE,  Wiu.iAU,  fyatiiiiKdrie  SCatiim,  Alhiirj/,  New  SoulA  Wales^ 
1886      KiLiiv,  Hrnrt  G.,  Bentham.  Hwafen  Hill,  Sydjuy,  Keui  South  Wale». 
11)04     Kii  PIS,  EaNBST  Follbb,  CVM.G.,  Hiti-l.'  •.•/  Iht  Hiitue  ef  Aaemhlif,  Caps 
Town,  ('apt  Coioiiy, 

1901  '  fKisn,  Aqthdh  S..  A'tkoTi,  Cairnt,  Qiteen»Umd. 

IBOl       KiHcj,  HiBTKV,  CariMa'itn,  Coaia  Mica, 

189S  ,  \K\sa,KKL,6o,Vli\  Pitt  St.,  Sj/diief/,  New  Soati  Wales ; and AuBinilian  CM. 

imi.l      KwasLKT,  OKonoK  E,,  Roiiiii  Hoiiic,  Tiirtmta,  Canada, 

1M3      fKiaseiLDv,  NiiasrAS  M.,  M.A.Iiist.M.E.,  Daiudin,  New  Zealafid. 

lilOl      fKiEiLCiLUY,  Wm.  Mevtilce,  i^S.S.,  Dvaidin^  Xtiw  Zealand, 

l-HSr  '  tKiBxen.  Jiue^,  Smilh  British  Imaranix  Co.,  Av^hianA,  Nete  Zealand. 

1-897  j  KiHTOM,  Captacs  GeoBoa,  Fsilding,  New  Zealand. 

1B94  j   KircffEN,  JfiiiN  H,,  cjo  Tht  Si/diuy  Soap  aJid   Candlt  Co.,  Ltd.,  3S7  Kmt 

I  Street.  Si/dnej/,  ffeai  Stiuth  ftul-sa. 

1BS6  '  KiTUER,  Williahi,  Ck-nclgy  iivuth  Australia, 
187-8     Knevktt,  j.  S.  K.  de,  2  Ruede  Loxnw,  Bmueli. 
1903      KmrK,  Captaih   nouEHiCK   E,,  Naeal  and   M'l'iUfi/   CIilIi,   178    C<)llitis 

Sirsct,  Md/ioiirjK,  Vicioria. 
1883  .   Kiiinnr,  AHTHiia,  Grassdale,  River  I'altey  Road,  Sittgapore. 

1902  fKuiOHTS.  BiCHAnn,   A..M.TnKt.C.E„  ejo   Oe-rpurii.lioii   of  Western  Egypt. 

iJi.,  JAnrtfl,  Kaar-fl-Xi/,  Cairo,  %J/J>!. 

ia02  tEsoiiEi.  JoHAs  B.,  M.B,  L.R.C.S.,  P.O.Box  l?&, /Vetorto,  Tramsmat. 

1*87  Kjjui,  Wllhaji,  M,r.,  74  Q-iem  Sireel,  Melbourru:,  Vjetoria. 

18-93   I  fKcBWio,  PAta,  Beau  Bamin,  Matiritiia. 

1&90  fKbsi.su,  KiiM.  CHiBLBs  W.  H,,  M.L.C.,  Siventdc;  Paart,  Cape  Colony. 

laee  Koll,  OrroH.,  Grand  iioUi,  Ulncht,  N<iial. 

190,1  KoszKLSKi,  8iLiisuDNi>,  A.,  I'lo  Eailmi  Tdeg-roph  Co. 

1  S9'0  fKoTBABi,  Jbbahqik  H,,  Karachi,  India. 

li>Oa  KflEQOB,  C.  n.,  P.O.  Bax  207,  JohiinncsiiiTi/,  Traneuaa-l. 

1876  tKsiKL,  Rkt.  E.  T,,  WorceHei;  Ca/K'  Colani/. 

1889  fKcan,  Henbs  R.,  Pari  Eliiahelh,  Cnpt  Colony. 

1903  L&BOBDB,  AR.TBUB  L.  0.,  Dittrict  CaiKmlsitiaiier,  Lagos,  Siivlicru  Nigeria. 
1883     fL&QDEN,  Tfnu.   SiB  GoDFBKt  Ykathaw,  K.C.M.G.,  Commuioner  /or 

Native  Afftiiri,  Pretoria,  TraOiimal. 
190i     Liwp,  Henry  J.,  P.O.  Bv«  12-ii,  Johnnncehurg,  TransDaal. 
1889     LiMii,  ToMPsoN,  Livrrpool  Street,  Dumdiii,  New  Zealand. 
L9II5      LiSiUKiiT,  J.  A.  Pettuk,  MsUlanl  Ti-ff.surer,  Lagos,  SoiilAtrij  Nigeria. 
1895  I   LiWiNCiTOK,  H.E.   Tire  Bioht  H<.n,  hcan,  tl.CM.U.,  G.G.I.E.,   Gfliwrs- 

lii'til  Huicie,  ffujiihai/. 
1880     Lawpbky,  Lceut.-Cdmihel  J.  J.,  R.A.M.C.,  F.E.G.S. 
1902  I  Lakck,  Cbarles  C  ,  1 13  Pitt  Street,  Sifdnei/,  NeiE  Snultt  Wales. 
IgQS      fLAKCK,  William  V.,  P.O.  Box  7-li,  Jakanaishurg,  Tmaiiiaal. 
1880  ,  LandalE]  Alk\aki>1£1i,  .-Jrvmiii,  ToorsA-.  Mflbtimrae,  Vietoria, 
I88S     liAKBALE,  11.  HirsTiiH,  Ji*T?i!iy«ia,  New  South  tValti. 
1901     I»ASTi-AU',  MnBKis  M.,  P.O.  Biix  317,  Bvlawa.yo,  RJiodesia. 
1900      M'^Bj  H(}N,  Zeuika,  1S{.L.D,,  Pt^A,  (Pa^^crn  ..Jua^raJja, 
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fLiND,  Wii.LiAw  A,,  Garlaiiiinda,  Cooma,  Neui  South  Walts. 
LutoKALB,  How.  Fbkb-ericb  Lenox,  M.L.C,  F,R  G.S  ,  JVaka^a,  Fiji. 
LiMCDOA,  Caaniia  P„  122  iViliian  Street,  Melbourne,  Vielitria. 
tLAMGiioM,WiLLiAHCHURC«w*aj>,  J. P., P&r(  DamAa, KoTthem  Ternlory, 

South  AoiCTaiiO: 
Ljwob,  Hon.  Mfi.  JtisncE  .T.  H,,  Kmherlsg,  Cape  Coiott/. 
fluUiOBBUAN,  J.  W.  S,,  P.O.  Boa:  2/)i),  Jakaaaahtirff,  Tramimal, 
Laji-qbrkan,  James,  Sea  Poirit,  Cape  ruiim.  Cape  Cclonif. 
hAtiBFuaT>,  Aj.BKBt  E.,  f^(liiilable  S itildwff,  Collins  St.,  Mslfioume,  Vwloria. 
Laku-lbt,   W.   H,,   SarTustrr-ai-Law,    69     Gavtrainffit    Sircf,    i'ieiirriO', 

BHtith  Coium/iM. 
Labhiko,  Roueiif.  J,P.,  Natil<e  Commijuioner,  lii.\^aii,Evlav>ayo,  libodeiVi. 
LA.iieis-9,  Em".  I'BEBEBictj  Auekla^d,  New  Zealand. 
Labvhobb,  Caftaim  Hksri  D.,  II, A,,  CM.li.,  Soryu,  ^'irifirm  Xiinria, 
Lassbtteb,  CoLoff&i. H .  B.,  C.B., flfrffer/.  ffno  SaitiA  Head Raad,  WooUahra, 

Sydney,  New  South  Walts. 
'Li.v&Mvrvr,  Wa^ciu  Chablj!^  ¥..  11.,  EuUbhe,  Uganda,. 
La.u'O'Htoh,  John  M.,  2W»  Engmcer,  Bviattayc,  Bhodcnm, 
LiiTttiBR,  Bt.  Hok.  Sik  WiiFKiD,  G.C.M.Q.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
LirEHniNE,  A.  G.,  KO.  Jfo-c  679,  J'jtianuesJiur^,  Trnnii-n"!. 

La*,  CrAbj-BS  F,,  P.O.  Sax  118,   rdti<»«t>c>',  Jtrifiah  Colambia. 

fliAWLBr,  Alfbhd  L,,  P.O,  Bo.v  227,  StUairai/a,  RAodeain, 

LiWtEY,  H.E.  TH»  Eon.  Sib  Abthtjh,  O.C.I. K,,  K.C.H.G.,  Govcrmiimt 

Howt-e,  Madrat, 
ii^wbE^'eK,  Jaj4s$,  M,I.^„  JJ.,  Kim'ierU^,  Capt  Culon^, 
tLiwREKCB,  JoHS  t'.|  / 'iW(t  I'aldlo,  Cjlljnye,  Tdrrilct,  Suisse, 
Lawbekce,  Latjbib  P.,  1 13  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide,  Soitth  AMtraliff. 
LiWEENCE,  T.  H.,  rfa  Sfcssrs.  Fevlie  ^  Bodm,  Fidd  Siree!,  Durhnn,  Natal. 
Laws,  IlB^rer  W«.,  Tilde,  «iiS  J^J/!,  Jfor/hem  JViyeriv. 
Lawsun,  T'ehcv  B.,  Bupninlcndenf  of  Telegraphs,  Calahar.SoathiTn  Nigeria. 
Lawto!*,  ALtflRii  B.,  P.O.  Bux  53S,  Cops  Turns,  Cape  Colony. 
Latton',  Bbhdvsue,  Metsrg.  Gibb,  Livingston  ^  Co.,  Hong  Kong. 
hmv,Ti»,  Simeon  L.,  Sin'a,  Fiji. 
jLe*,  JoLiAK  AcQusTDS,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Th  Pines,  BraethriHgt,  Ontario, 

CuK ada. 
LBAf^a,  JoHM  B.,  Piiplot  GniM,  WMttUsea,  Quaenitoum,  Capt  Cfdony. 
Lbe,  D.  0.  E,,  Audit  Dupwrtmtni,  J'xtawiB  Bailjvad  C'c,  Cclcn. 
fLBBCH,  H.  "W.  Ceambbh,  LL.D.,  terak,  Federated  MiUog  SSafej. 
fLKECH,  John  Bifu&EE  Mabset,  Kiiiita,  Perat,  Federated  Mala.ii  Statt». 
Leechiiak,  Obobck  Bakclat,  CdirDibo,  Cti/Um. 
ILbfetbh,  J-ouK  M.,  M.D,,  CM.,  Vanaancer,  British  Columbia, 
Lefivkk,  William,  P.O.  Hv^'  bTTi,  JolKinii-esbari/,  Tranivtial. 
LEraov,  HoK.  Hbnbv  Bkuce,  C.H.G,.  Perth,  Wentern  Australia,. 
LaaQATi,  U.  B.,  Plantatiun  Anna  Rrgina,  Esfsqueljo,  British  dmati't. 
IjStKiE,  CllABLes  AKVKviiL.,  Irupcetor  iif  PaUce,  St.  (rtorgei,  Grmada,  JVest 

I  ad  it  I. 
Lb  EtJHTB,  H.E.  Sib  Gcoroe  RurovKM,  £.C.M.G.,  Gevenrmtiti  Home, 

Adetetiiff,  Sovlh  Australia.. 
LmBBRAftDT,  CHKtBrorFEL,  W'jh-fdd   Roius,  Ths  Gardtne,  Cape  Tbtim, 

Cape  Ooitmy. 
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1877  IiBkaiBBO,  FniLtT-(^Corimi!./iiT  Parlugal),  F^Coam,  Sifrra  Leone, 

1  g.83  Lk  MwiuatEE,  Cbcii.  J,  It.,  Ilarrister-atUiiw,  Jirlli,  Wfslfrn  Amtralia, 

1 8Sn  Lb  Mikbh,  Hiffolttr,  Jun.,  JIms  CoUage,  Cartpipe,  M&u/t^iu*. 

1  BQfl  tLEMPRiEa«,  Jifinr  THi>Hsciir,  Aagiraiian  Cluh,  McVmame,  Vietoria, 

1S37  tLBME,  Otto,  P.O.  Eta  92,  Jo'ian-Ticffiurg,  Tramvaal. 

18116  I  LeaxABD,  Cluni.RS,  ^iiiff  C'u6,  jGharmeshurg,  Tramvaal.  I 

ISfln  I  fLBOMAKi>,Hf)H.JA>iP9W,,K,C.,7"Ae  fi<i«<iCiaSjt?b*anriMi|ii-j^,  TrtiFwewa/. 

1903  Lsopoi.D,  Lkwib  J.,  Ednoalhiiai  IntUiMe,    Gionvtater  StrevI,  Frcclown, 

Stnrrtt  Lcang. 

181)9  Lrslis,  Albx.  STHWtBT,  Th6  Treatuni,  MarUshtrj,  Nalal, 

1 8fi9  tljESLiK,  J.  H.,  -P.  0.  Bo^  100,  JohanHethvTg,  Trantvaal.  I 

1904  Ik  nSrituB,  GoRDdN,  C'''i!-  Scrdae  tVu'i,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Goionif, 
1901  Lb  SuKua,  Svueimot,  Cape  T^wn.,  Cape  Cvtoni;. 

Ifl02  Lbtphpobd,  Thomas  F.,  I  EquiUhU  Bmldia^i,  Smith  Streii,  Dnrfian,  Natal. 

IVVS  ,  Leit,  Rohbbt  E..,  Polift  VeiTdrinifnt,  S'kon'M,  Gotil  Qoaet  Cnlong, 

1888  tLKULTTAns,  Hon.  Ovohob,  C.M.U.,  M.L.A.,  Stacktn,  Grq/toien,  Natal. 
1B91  -tLETBT,  Jambs  A,,  Bovidon,  Smith  Yarra,  Mrlboume,  fwrocin. 

1897  Lbvi,  Hiis.  WtTHAWiRL,  I,P.,  lAiiSTpool,  Prbinei  Sttiet,  St.  Kilila,  Kel- 

hmtmt,  VictoTiu. 

18B2  Lkyt,  IJos.  Abthub,  M.L.C,  Mandevillf.  Jamaica. 

1001  Lhty,  Babheit,  p.  O.  Jiox  24l>,  BloexifoMfin,  Oran^  River  Cftleny.  \ 
18S9  Lett,  Geohoe,  P.O.  Box  240,  Slo^mfotiliiu,  Oritnge  Biuef  Cjilmtif. 

1002  Lbivks,   HhiNRY    M.,    cl<i  Messrs.  Li/eli  .f    Butler,    310    Cu!liriB  Sireei, 

Mclhoiirni,  Victorif. 

IBCe  Lbwin-,  Tkhcv  Etahp,  Puhlif  Library,  Tori  FJisabfth,  Cape  Calms. 

1900  IjBwia,  Au'RKD,  New  Chii,  \hhiinne%h'irg,  Tmnnvaat. 

188a  IiBWis,  Allam  Wkllkhlbt,  K.C.  Si.  Giargifa,  GrBaadu, 

19US  Lewis,  E.  H„  AinlitDtpartment,  Pi-elarin,  Transvaal.  I 

1903  Lewis,  Ubnrv  M.,  Civil  Sereicf,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coatt  Calong.  ' 

1880  +LBWIS.  Hon,   Sib  Nan,  ELucnr,    K.C.M.G.,   H.A-,  B.O.r...   Bsbari, 

TainuiTtia  (Cnrreepondiiig  Si'creiari/). 

1891  Lhwis,  ItOHBBT  E.,  114  LUlte  Qiilim  Street,  Meibtmne,  Hctoria, 

1881  il.«-9r)s,'Inovi.s,  lJi>lrarl,  Tuioiania. 

1802  Lifwifl,  HiB  HonoiTii  CHwr  Justice  Sib  W*LTeQ  LLBwEtun,   BelUe, 

British  Honduras. 

1903  Lbwi*,  WlixlAM  MiiLBH,  !7l  Hereford  Street,  Chnntehurch, Ntw  Zealand. 

1BCI3  Lrvshk,  "WiLi.iAM,  J^hahiiesliHrg,  Tfiinsvaal. 

1004  ■fLiffli.MiD,  Hebbrbt  L.,  P.O.  Box  2755,  Jaharnicsfmrffy  Transi-nal, 

1889  tLjcHTHKni,  JiCun,  P.O.  Box  IS13,  •/ahannetHarg.  Traiuvaai. 

IBOfi  Liohard,  MonTifRiR  L,,  JftsH/ont  Smdent.  Bida,  i^orihem  Ni^'ia, 

1889  tLiDDLB,  Fbkdsbic  C,  AdniC/'U^,  Jbhannubtirff,  Tramvaal. 

IS95  fl'ii'Di^,  HoBACK  S.,  fianJ  Club,  JoAaaatiiiurif,  TranttHnU. 

1688  t^'DDLE,  JosKPH.  Norwich  Union  Baiidingt,  Johaniiesbtirg,  Thvacital. 

1903  LitLT,  FLKBT-Si-BeEON  1-E«»KR1CK  J.,  B.N.,  B.hf.S.  "Kiitff  Mmird  F/T," 

AtUntie  Flret. 

1891  LracotiH,  Gasbibl.  Colonial  Secretariat,  Fori  Louii,  Mavritim. 

IB9S  fhamiA.r,BK>tsyLiLL,  P.O.  Sex  1S\2,  Jaiamusburg.  Tranaaal. 

1896  tLiMOup,  Walter,  Kairneie  Tower,  Maritsburff,  Nafal. 

1903  Ll^•n,  Lb<[<pabii,  196  Loop  Strr-tl,  Mori/r^pg.  Natal. 
1699  i  t'^'''""^.  B"-  T.  S,  Bmity'ori,  Ontario,  Canada.  * 
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1897  I  Lipp,  CviXLVB,  J.P.,  J/rintn  Sanj'tn^  Corjmration,  Cape  Toum,  Cape 

1903  I   Lhtes,  HiBitKBT^  I'emha,  Zamifiar. 

1897  LiTHMAM,  Kabi.,  f.O.  £'ua>  ejo,  Cdjjb  Touw.  Cnp«  CoUmii. 
1899     LiTi>La,  AKc»ib^i.b  J.,  Chatigkiii^  Tradiitg  Co.,  Ichamf,  China. 

16SS  '  LiTTLK,  CiublkbWu,,  SeotiiiA  Aialraliaa  InvvUimmt  Cq.,  Sy(J'if^,  !^ew 
I  Su(((A  Walis. 

1898  I  LiiTLE,  Jakbb  B.,  Waitdtrer  GM  Mints,  SeluiVM,  Rhodesia. 

1879   '   tLiYBBBcnGH,     AncHiBiLD,  M.A„   P.ll.S.,    Pro/ifsSor    uj    Ohemislrff,    The 

Univeraitt/,  Sydney,  jVm  Simth  M'alc*. 
18B3     LtiSWBinr,  H.E.  Sis  Kobsbt  B.,  K.C.M.G,,  Gavertiment  Boiue,  Grtaadu, 

West  Indies. 

1902  Luiis,  Ceurlbs,  J^wtliir  BqIsI,  Ihirfxiti.  Hatal. 

1892     Llois,  Ceablbs  W,,  HayfieU,   Graavilie  Btaghta,  Sydney,  New  Bouti 

Walfi. 
190*     Llotd,  KaiTEsr  A.,  National  Bank  af  Sovth  Africa,  Louren^a  Mari^ues 

Eait  Africa. 

1899  I  tLioYD,  John  T,. 

1894  I  Llotb,  Lanimlot  T.,  127  Phillip  Street,  St/d-ae^,  New  South  Walit. 

1896  fLocK-WiRD,  Hbkgt,  Hamilton,  ptrm-uda, 

1888  I  LunjE,  Bo-WLKi  C,  yUls  Farac/is,  yvwi/,  Siuitetrland. 

1904  I  LouAK,  EwBN  K.,  IIL.A.,  rowi  Magiiiraie,  Fairabi,  Srithk  Eiiit  Jfrica. 
1886      IiOQAN,  Hun.  Jaues  D.,  M..L.C,,  MatjtafiMtsin,  Cape  Colony. 

1903  I^G,   AarsL'B!   Tiwrar.    /?:fi..V.    Co^ieefor  of    Cuttomi,   P.O.    B<^x   7, 

Lonrenfo  iVargftw,  ilisi  Africa. 
1B06     XiOwaDEN,  liBOKGE  Groagd,  Is'a&irlii,  Britiih  Eait  Africa. 

1897  LoHQDBK,  Hkebeiit  T,  ,  Qtitlo,  Rhodesia. 

1896  J  loHQUiY,  Hon.  Sla,   Jvsncii  J,  WiLBEnioecB,  Balifajt;    Nova  Scatia, 
I  (CoiTtspoatiing  Serrtfary'). 

1883  I  LooB,,  How.  F.  C,  M.l.C,  Roamtatk,  Sarlty  Road,  Colombo,  Ceffbm. 

1898  j  LoRAM,  Ai.i!BaT  E,,  21   Ti™ler  S'reel,  MariistiaTff,  ^'alal. 

1605     LofiANs,Ho(f.  HbithI)M,C,Q.,  M.B.,O.M.,  Medical  Beparlaiittd,  Pari  Loaia, 

Mauritiiii. 
1903      LOHBNi,    A.    Cmabies,    L.E.C.P.E.,   L.R.C.8.E.,     Gaeennieiit    Meiieal 

OJifer,  Setcmdi,  Gold  Coast  Cohmy, 

1889  tliOTiBsKR,  MiiTHaw  M.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Cdof^. 

1901      LouQKNAN.  I.  Hauiltoic,   TvHhiki,  Hewkes  Bay,  Hew  Zealand. 
ISaa      LoTB,  Jakes  H.,  99  BathuM  S/i-eef,  Sydney,  New  Simlh  HWtrs. 

1884  '  Lqtedat,  Ho.-(,  EictuaD  Kblsbv,  MX.C,  F.K.a,S.,  Pretoria,  Trattejmai. 
1906      JLoTBOfiovx,  LBONAan,  Jetsdton,  British  JS'orfh  Btintta. 

1878     LoTELL,  Sia  Fhancw  H.,  G.M.G.,  F.K.C.8.E. 

1883     tLoTBiY,  LtEtrt.-C-jiovBL  Jaum  Ckafuah,  Eepiaiiade.  Largg,  Adelaide, 

South  Aaeiralia, 
1896     +LoTBLT.  Via.  K.  C,  M.A.I.M.E.,  Esplanade,  Larga,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
J896  '  lo-vEwoRK,  HiBRif  C,  Sand  Club,  Johanneshurg,  Trasitfaal, 
1888  ,  LoWBY,  Major  Hbnb?  Wahd,  I.S.O.,  Mandala]/,  titrnia. 

1885  tl'i'CAS  AiiCKANBBH  B.,  Florida,  Traiiivaal. 

1899  Lttcas,  Fbhobbick  G-.  C-,  Bid^e  Road,  Durban,  SaM. 
18S5     fLvcia,  Phihp  na  N.,  Florida,  Tratumaaf, 
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ID03     Ltijilow,  Hahr*  A.,  Govtrnment  Kaitjpiti/,  Frulown,  Sitrra  Leone. 

1902  LuTViOW,  LlONKI.,  BkIhuxii/'j ,  Illiodesia, 

189fi  'LvnAHtj,  H.E  EBioADiBit-GBHsiuL  £tB  FfiivitBiGK  D,,K.C.M.Cl^,,  CB.h 
D.S.O..  GocerJiraent  Bojue,  Zuiigeru,  HnrtbtTH  Higeria, 

1888  Lvu^,  HoK.  Mu.  Jvaricn  C.  F.,  M.A.,  I>L.D.,  Kiti/gtlon,  Jamatea. 
1686  LwatJB,  'GEoqoK 

1889  +L™aBBN,  Dasiif,  Port  ^Uahrth,  Cap-e  CaUmy. 

1903  fl-'rJ'Nos.  Fhkdehic  J.,  M.A„  L.L.M.,  P.O.  Bo.r  40(1,  Pretoria,  Tratuvaal. 
iSOI  tLTLE,  .iLESiSBBE.,  216  CAiifcA  street,  Marifzbwff,  Katni, 

l9l>o  LwiN  M^CNO  Top,  Si7iier  ^[(l^iat^ate,  Sasttin,  Burma, 

188B  +LTM4K,  Hbnry  H.,  74  McTaeisA  Street,  Montreal,  CanaAa, 

1898  Ltnch.  GBoBfiB  Wm.  A.,  M.B.,  Smw,  fVj't. 

la05  Lykp,  Henmy  a.,  Coi«iittra<  Court.  Durban,  Natal. 

IflOl        1,TJ,«,  WtLUAM  J. 

188S     Maasdobp,  Hok.  Ms.  Justice  C.  G.,  Capt  Tdum,  CajM  Coltmg. 

1904  MacAlistee,  G.  Iam,  Etrle^it  Clnh.  Otto'ci,  Catiadit. 
1891       MiC^BTHyR,  PvcCAJf,  ReabarSj  ManlUiha,  Ca«ada. 

J803  MAciRTTH,  Thus.  G.,  PAflrnJr  Srewery,  Tory  St.,  WeUiofflon,  New  Zealand. 

1896  Macasicie,  Jaas  C,  Di^trkt  Jadgi,  Famagrula,  Cyprut. 

1897  MACiCLAT,  Jons  Mat,  P.O.  Box  9G7,  Johnnneshurg,  Tranttaal. 

1905  MicDeiiJi-OT,  RcriKRicB ,  Gilbert  hlaitdi  FrolcttoritU, 
1305  Macdusau),  Albxamieh,  F.H'.G.S.,  Cairns.  Qutcniland, 

1906  MacUonaib,  AacHiJuiii  C,  Vspartwent  c/  AffrietittuTe,  P.O.  Bix  AH. 

Johaniitibtiry,  lta7ut>anl. 

1888     Macsovald,  C.  Falc9J(Ab  J.,  Wai^abadgenf,  Wagga   Wagffti  New  &ttih 

IF'dlfM. 

166fi      Hacdonald,  ClaodkA.,  Wtrntabadgery ,  Wagga  Wa^ga,Nsv!  South  Waiit. 
18B4     MacDokaxd,  he.  Ccvloshl  Si&  CtiiroHM.,  G.C.M.G.,  &.0-V,0.,  K.C.B., 
Tokiu,  Japan, 

1891  "tMACDu.vALD,  DcKCAJ*.  P.O.  Bos  82,  Eait  London,  Cape  GoUmi/. 

1892  aUcD-oNAiD,  Ekbnb!bh,  fjo  Perpetual.  Trmle^  Co.,    Sifdney,  Neic  SotUh 

Walet, 

1903  Macdonalo.  Jambs,  Imperial  Tebacoo  Co.,  MB  Weat  FraiMn  Slreol,  Ski- 

■l/io»rf.  firjinid,  U.S.A. 
189fi     Hacdonald,  Rbt.  J. MroDLBTUs  (Sroior  Cheplam,  Getiprnjuenl  oflmdia,)^ 

Howriih,  India. 
1&04      MAtDoNiLU,    BASAtD,    Gvwmmral    O^ecf,   Chirinno,    tlriliih    Cfttml 

J/rieu . 

1904  t'^<^i*o*'A'-P'  'tflN.*''''  M.,  Menrs.  Gouli,  Beaumont  f  Ob.,  Chrislchweh, 

New  ZealoiitJ. 

18£fi     Hacdonald,  Thohah  Mobell,  lawreargUl,  irevr  Ztaio-nd, 
1882     MACDODnALL,  Javkb,  36ii  Collmn  Strtef,  MeUioume,  i'iaioria. 
1881  I  tMACDOWALL,  Bat  Hoar,  Pri*MJMert,  A'.H'.r.,  Cawiia. 

1888  ,    JfUiEwHit,  Aij:iCaMijeh  P.,  Sony  iCasy. 

1 884  .  fMACFABi.ASB,  Spsatou  Hon.  Jauhs,  Newlanda,  Heharl,  Tatmawa. 

1890  ,  Uacfrk,  K.  N.,  45  Si.  Sacrament  Street,  Moalreal,  Canada. 

1889  j  Macpib,  Matthew,  Thalia,  Elm  Grei'e,  Armadalt,  Melhuurne,  I'ietmA. 
189T  tMiCPIB,  RiiPMBT  A.,  Efta-nna  Per/a,  t,v^uiifo,  P<rrio  Rico,  Weft  fndie^, 
1903  MAcGiHTSsr,  J.^MEii,  Groemf,  Teroli  Provinct,  Rmtia, 
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tMaoGaaooB,  H,E.  Sis  Wiiluk,  K.C.M.Q.,  C.B.,    GaifsrHinent  ffauee. 

Si.  John'*,  Nrui/oiirriilafid. 
MnaiAMOAM,  Neil,  J.F.,  Mining  Commiigirmtr,  B^lauiayo,  Shedenia. 
Uacintobb,  Jauss,  -^/a  Mettrt.  Dalgrty  ^  Cft.,  ToK-nmiUt,  QuMntland. 
MAtiHiHisH,  Wii-MAM,    M,L.A.,    P.O.    Box    2",    Pari'    Elui^elh,    Cajw 

Col<my. 
IhljicIvsB,  Fbsotib,  Stoek  Exeluntge  dub,  Meihourw,  l^ictoriit. 
fMiCKAY^CAWAW  A.  W,  J.P.,c/'air.  Walit¥,Eiq,%%mtSira!f,  Sy<iM^^ 

New  South  Woks. 
■fMiCKAT,  DoitALD  II.  Hoss,  Aififtf  Clufi.  Durban,  Xa(al. 
f  Mackat,  Oroboe,  MarteUfon-tein,  Douglat,  Cape  Colony. 
Mackat,  Jambs,  Central  C/iti,  Wetlinglon,  Nna  Zealand. 
f  Maciuv,  Jukh  Ks»h"BTii,  Di*ngog,  Nbib  SvtflA  Wala, 
MjfKAT,  Thuiia^  JA»ica,  I'ort  EihalKlh,  Capt  tHcny^ 
Uacsblulb,  Hon.   Chablss  K.,  HJ^Cr  U.B.,    131  MaeQuarie  Stritt, 

Sifilnn/f  A'™  South  Walfi. 
Mackkhzie.  Fhamcis  Wallack,  M,  Bi,  cm.,  WelUvgion,  A'«ti  Zealand. 
Mackshzcb,  iami  Ksdib,  M.B.,  C.H.,  KiitAfrlsg,  Cape  Coiony, 
tUACKKKXiB,  Mt'BBO  8.,  CoalgatdU,  Wtxtem  Atttlralia. 
Macilemzu;,  Staiclby  Wvkw,  ffuitTTimm;  Itailwajf,  Frceloum,  Suit/tc  LtBne, 
Maceehzie,  Thomas,  M.H.B.,  AUnn  Grange,  K(tih)Tai,  New  /Miiand. 
Mackbhsev,.  CuAiiLt?  h..  Ha.-'lini/i.  Muwkts  llaf/.  NtmZrnland, 
lUACRia,  David,  Biach-Clarridije  Corjutratiou,  liinntic,  Comt.,  U.S.A. 
ilLk'CBisson,  Ajiavf,  Bitlavmyo,  Rhodesia, 
tMAL'HSNOS,  W.  K.f  Marida,  Yatleei,  Soorcan,  VKtoria,, 
ALaciihtosu,  Dosai.d,  Maimn  Drlajiiaet,  Mentoa,  FraniY. 
tMAcLiSEK,  DAVin,  62  Prani  Street,  Oltatna,  Canada, 
Maclarrk,  JaMbs  Matjoub,  B.Sc,  F.G.S.,  Gtobigical  Sttrvey,  Caititttiti 
fMACiEAH,  KiiB  SiK  Harbv,  K.CM.G,,  The  Cottrt.  Aforocev. 
MAcPHA1l^  Ei>BKftT  a.,  G.E.,  /mjD/iOn  Dt^rCn^mt,  Colombo,  Ctyfon. 
Macphbbsos,  Jouk,  Coj-J'^t  n/  7to»i(y-5«wi/i  anr/  J.  Stfttfs,  San  Ditgif, 

Califontia,  U.S.A. 
tMACPHBBSON,  William  Molsoh,  Si.  UniUs  Street.  Qufhec,  Canada. 
fMAcSHBEBT.  Bt.  Hbt.  BiBHDf  HoQH,  PoH  Elienbellt,  Cape  Cohnt/. 
M-cAusLtN,  JaMus,  ISO  Lonf/tnarA-f't  Strut,  MirHt^lmrij^  Nalnl. 
tM«BBYt>K,  HoH,  D.  Ev.  M.L.C.j  Australian  Club,  ifeSfMmrne,  llrlcria. 
MtiCAU.uif,  CLirTOBD  K,,  Coronation  Coitier^  Cii,.  IKifiaHjl,  Transvaal. 
McCALLint,  H.E.  CoLOMH,  SiK  Hbnet  EowAmD,  HJ;„  G-.C.Sf.G-.,  A.D.G., 

Govtrnment  Hnaae,  MaTiljbuTff,  Katal. 
MeCAfcLUM,  WuxiAH,  Oredua  GmtiUidtUtd  Co.,  P.O.  Bos  10^2,  Johannef- 

burg,  Tr-antvaal, 
McCtETBit,  SkjeKiA-tAccra.  Gold.  Coatt  Coloitjf. 
fMcCALLTHv,  JuHN  J.p  /',  0.  BiKC  '6i,  Bolawoi/o,  Rhudttia, 
McCabthi,  How.  Hobbht  H,,arx,C.|  ColUetpr  of  0u4lom»t  Port qf  Spain, 

Trinidad, 
tMcCAOOHK*,  HoJi.  Sia  Sakuki,  MJi.Ci,  Coontmg,  Urawi,  New  Situth 

Waisi. 
fMcCoSNELL,  JaMM,  Ardmore  Hall,  Vvna,  Fiji, 
tMcCowAT.     KoBBMT    L.,    FJtJ.BX,    P.O.  Bus    ata,    Johawntibur^ 

Trantvaal, 
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1903  LntiLOW,  HiHBv  A.,  Govirnmenl  Uailwati,  Frteleurii,  SU-rra  Lteitt. 

1903  LnDLi>w,  Liomii,  BalaTiietyo,  Rhoilmw. 

ISSfi  *Lu(i&RD,  H,E.  S&iaij^EEK-GBHe&A r.  Sia  Fkbdeeick  D.,  E.O.M.G.,  C.B., 

D.S.O,,  CcMTfUJWBi  Hcust,  Zungirii,  Siiriher*  JSigeria. 

1 SS8  LuuB,  Hqn.  Mb.  Jitstick  C  F.|  M.A^,  LL.D,,  Kingelon,  Jamniea. 

1986  IiuuuAis,  Gborob. 

1889  tLoMSDiSN,  Datid,  Port  Ek::aheth,  CapB  Colony. 

1903  tLr-sKON,  Fbedmkic  J".,  M.A.,  L.L.M.,  P.O.  Box  100,  Pretoria,  Tranmaat. 

1901  tLYus,  -liajtiHDBti,  24fl  Churoh  Strftt,  Mariiibmg,  Salai. 

l&OS  LwjN  SiLLtr.sa  Tuh.  Senior  MnijiUratf,  Samrin,  Surma. 

188B  TLymas,  Hkmbv  H.,  74  MeTmiah  Strenl,  Mmttreal,  Caaoda. 

IS9B  LiTNCH,  GEnitoH  Wu.  A„  M.B,,  Sttt^i,  ¥^1. 

1906  LvKK,  HfiNFir  ^.,  Commeroe  Court,  Duflfait,  Xalal, 

Ifllfl  Ltnm,  William  J. 
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MiWDOSP,  Hoi«.  MJt,  JosTicB  C.  G.,  Cai*  JIju™,  Capa  Colony, 

MicAtisTEii,  G.  Iak,  Ri'deaa  Cluh,  Ouawiu  Cuna'ln, 

MiCABTBrH.,  DnacAN,  Fcafiitris,  Manitirha,  CniKufa. 

lii.ci.-aTv.i,lTi(is.Q.,  Phetnis Brewery,  T«ry  St.,  WMingtoit, New  Zealand. 

Macvekis,  ionx  C,  Ditirkt  Judge,  Fataaginta,  Cgprut, 

MiciDLiT,  John  Mir,  P.O.  Joj  91)7.  JoFiitmtts/iiirif,  TramsvxaL 

MacDehsiot,  ItiiDKHiCK,  G Hlfift  Isliiiids  I'rutecloraU. 

MieDUMALTj,  ALfts*si)KB,  F.Q.G.S,,  Ca'Vns,  Qutemlani. 

JMacDohald,  AscniTULii  C.,  Depttrimtnt  qJ  Agriculture,  P.U,  Bo^e  134, 

Ji>ham\abiirg,  Irantvaal. 
fiUoDOH'iLs,  C.  Falcunar  J.,  Wa»iahadgiTy,  Wagga   Wi^ga,lfai!  South 

Weles. 
BliCDONALB,Ci.itiDBA.,  WaiUahadgcry,  }i'agga  Wagffa,  Wew  South  Walts, 
MacDonai-D,  H  E.  Colobbi,  Sir  Clauiib  M.,  G.C.M.G.,  G,.O.V.O„  K.CB., 

ToHo,  Jn^n. 
t&lAct)(.iMAL]i,  DoncAMp  P.O.  Box  %'i.  East  Londftt,  Cape  Calony. 
rdAcDoMALD,  Ebbmbzkb,  cjo  PerjieticiU  Tntttee  Oo,,  Sydney,  New  Souih 

Wales. 
MACDiiSALd,  Jamiif;,  Imperial  TAaeeo  Co.,  203  We»t  FraaMin  Street,  Binfh 

monil,  Virginia,  U.S.A. 
Macdomald,  Rkt.  J.  MiDDiKTos  iSenior  Ciaplam,  Sooermiunt  aflmdia,)^ 

ffovn'at,  India. 
^HacDonalij,    EiVALDi,     Gpi'cmnKnt    Officf!-,   CMromo,    British     Central 

Africa, 
■fMACWjjfALD.  KoNAT.D  M.,  MtasTs.  ffoutd,  BfaJimoat  ^  Co.,  ChrUtckurcA, 

Ntfo  Zealait/!. 
^IICaciiiihai.d,  Teiouah  TWfiBun,  ItmereargUl,  Sew  Zealand. 
MACDOutiALL,  Jaubs,  3G.'i  C'odias  SlretC.  Melbourne,  Victaria, 
tMACDOWAiL,  DAT  Host,  Pn'aoi  Albert,  KW.T.,  Canada. 
JlAi^EwKifj  Albxahdeb  p.,  5"onj  Krm^. 

+MACFA8LiNB,  Sknator  How.  jAusa,  Newlandi,  Svbvri,  TaimnttiA. 
Macfre,  K.  N.,  46  St.  Sacrament  Street-,  Mov,l.rtal,  Canada, 
Macfib,  Matthew,  TJ/affo,  £fjn  Grove,  Armadnle,  Melbou/rnt,  Victoria. 
tMACPiB,  RiifttfJiT  A.,  Estditdia  Per/n,  Luquillo,  Poflo  Etro-,  Wat  /nditt. 
SlAcGiiiTi!!;,  James,  Grcrtnif,  Tcrc/i  iVmsrr,  Eweia. 


No»/^Eesidffiit  Pelloies. 
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1899  tMioG^BooE,  H.E,  Sib  William,  ff.CM.G.,  C.B..    SaiKfnmmt  Heuu, 

St.  Jiitm'n,  NetBjhnndltind. 
ISSfi      Mi.(MUiHAR,  Nxn,,  J.P.,  Sfiniag  CommiaiotieT,  Sulawapo,  Rhodesia, 

1903  I  MicisTUSH,  William,   M.L.A.,    P.O.    flr>i-    20,    Port    ElisabeCk,    Cape 
I  Col«ny. 

1900  !  MacIvss,  FSteOifS,  Siodk  ExckaAge  Cltth,  MeUxmrne,  Ticioi-ia. 

ISfIS  tMAOCAT,  Captaw  a.  W.,  J.P.,  r/o  W.  Walker,  Eeq  ,  82  Pitt  SlreeC,  Sydneg^ 
New  SbKth  Walts. 

1901  fMAiCKAT,  DciKAi.D  H.  Ross,  Alfieri  CM),  Durban,  Natal. 
1892  fJlACKAi,  QsoRiJE,  Pfaml^vtUnn,  D^vgUu,  Capf  dlrrit-s. 
1S91  Wackat,  jAMKa,  Central  Ciah,  Wdlingtoit,  New  Zealand, 
1B90  t^''^t!'"^>  JoKir  Kewneth,  Datigo^,  Hew  South  Wales. 
1905  MACiiV,  Thomas  James,  PiiTt  Mi:(iht^ti,  Giipt  Ciiovt/. 

186?     Mackri,!^:^,  Ho».  Chari,k  E.,  :iiI.r«C.,  !££.,   131   Af(i«9tMrie  Btntt, 
Sydney,  New  Suuth  W^aleii. 

1902  '  Maciomme,  Fbancis  Wallacb,  M.B„  CM.,  Wdlingfon,  Xev)  Zealand. 
1886  I  Uaci^iizib,  John  Eiimb,  M.B.,  CM.,  Kitab^le^,  Cape  Cohn}/, 

1S97  I  fiSjLtsttiSj.vB,llLvasaQ,,  GoQlgardie,  Weelem  Amtralia. 

1902  I  Macklbszik,  Stanley  Wynh,  Qoitrfimenl  Railway,  Frectamtt,  Sierra  Liene, 

1897  Mackkhzih,  TiJiiMAjt,  M.H.R.,  Allan  Grojige,  Kaiknrai,  Neai  Zealnnd. 

1904  IM4etHlii3ET,  CHAQLes  L„  HB.stiiigm,  Hnwht  Bay,  NiViZsaloml, 
I88Z  M-tCKiBf  DiVLD,  fl«itA-(7(!flmii_?e  CarporaCien.  iliantic,  Gitm.,  U.S.A. 
1B02  MACKUfHoii,  AsauK,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1891  fMACBlvMON,  W.  K.,  Marida,  YnUocJi.,  Boormn,  Virtoria, 

13(11  Macihitosh,  I>cihai-i>,  Mswn  Delaptace,  Mcntoa,  France. 

189S  taLicLittK,v,  DATtK,  a3  iiVanA  Sirfrf,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1902  Maclahkjt,  James  Malcolm^  B.Sc,  FG.S.,  Grotngkal  Surnty,  Calautia, 

1805  t-MACiKAN,  Kaib  Sm  Haurv,  K.t'.M.G.,  27id  Cottrf,  Muroeco. 

ISOH  MacPhael,  Robskt  S.,  C,E„  Irrijalion  Department,  Colombo,  Ceyfun. 

1882  Macpkbeson,  Jobs,  Comer  of  TweTiiy-Scvtnth  and  J.  Btruti,  San  Bitga, 

Califarnia^  U.S.A. 
11)03      tftTitpiiBiiioM,  William  Molsoh,  Si.  U>-iule  Street.  Quebec,  Canada. 
1902     tMAL'SaBBJiT,  Rt.  Kbt.  Bishop  Hcoh,  Port  Hisahcth,  Gape  Cvlemy. 

1905  MciuiLih",  Jajiks,  180  LuDttJuarkrt  Streti,  Maritcburp,  Nolal. 

1900      fMcBaYDB,  Hum.  D.  E.,  M.L.C,  Australian  Chib,  Mdhoitrae,  l^hloria. 
1902      McCali-vm,  CtirPOBD  K.p  Caroiiatioa  C^tief^  Ct,..  Wi/&a»k,  Tramvaal. 

1883  KcOallum,  H.E.  Cuuikhl  Sia  HKtiar  Edwabd,  H.^.,  4tiC.M,G-„  A.D.C, 

Government  Souse,  ISIarli^burjr,  !<'afal. 

1897  MoCalluh,  William,  Oceania  Consolidated  Co.,  P.O.  Bar  1549,  Jvkaimet- 

burg,  Tra»svaal. 
1630      McCabthv,  J ambb  a,,  ^crm,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1904      tMcCAHTfiv.  JoKM  J,,  J'.  0.  Sua  ii»,  Btttawayr.;  Bhadesia. 

1898  McOABtH«,  HoN.E(sBBaTH.,MX,C,  VoUeelore^  Otuloma,  Porl of  Spain, 

Trinidad. 
1888     tMcCAHOHBY,  Ifo.T,  Sib  SAJitmr,  M.L.C,  Qwnong^  tJrana,  Sea  South 

Walu. 
1895     t'*'^^'"*''**'-'-J  J^MEJ,  Ard-more  Hall,  Viinti,  Fiji. 

1897     t&TcCowAT,    KoBBKT    L.,    FJt.I.U.A.,    P.O.  Bm    818,    Jo^awteAurg 
1  Tranitraai. 
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Royal  ColoniaC  InsHlute, 

MdCowkh.  Juuk  tt.,  I.B.O.,  J.F,, /ns/izi'/ar- Ctfn«nif  o/  Caiutabttlarp,  St. 

John's^  Neuifotindlan'l. 
yLcGBjLi&,VARv:iii^v.^.Q,,  Bank  of  AuftrahMa,  Sidney.  Neai  Souti  Wala. 
McCe.lloch,  AiKJUKMU,  Adtlaidt  Cluh,  StmlA  Auitraiia, 
McCdiloooh,  William,  High  Street,  Auckland^  NiW  Xsaland, 
UcE'JNii.D,  DiBBNrlT, 

MclJoHAJj),  EttSKST  E.p  ^overavieHC  Scaniariat,  Nicosia,  Cypntt. 
McDoudALL,  FaBDiEftiCK  A.,  Benva  Cify,  SmctluTii  Xigtria, 
■fMcElFil*,  WiLlliy,  P.O.  Sirr  380,  JofinnHeiiurg,  TVanaVaal. 

tMcOorfl,  ARCHniu.p,  Jitn.,  181  Sc.  James  Strett,  Montnat,  Canada, 

McGrath,  Hc'Ni  OsoaOK,  Cha.rlcment,  Jamaica. 

McQtriEB,  f  ELis,  M'ltat  Ee^al.  Haviera,  1/iw  &aitttid. 

fMcIt,i»aAi?ii,  JoiDf ,  Fori  EUsal/flk,  Cape  Colony. 

McIhtyhb,  Eobbbt  A.,  I'.O.  iSax  "0,  Cajia  Tifitrn,  Cope  Cotatty. 

McIhtikb,  CuaHLsa  G.,  Bant:  of  MaitrMvs,  Bean  Boutin,  Mauriiius, 

McIvoR,  Jambs  Balfoor,  De  Aar,  Cape  Colovy. 

McJipasie, ^.BCHinALD,  M,B„  M £,C.3.E.,  Muigravf  S'-ad, Ditrbaa,  Natai, \ 

tMcKimioK,  Khil  B.,  K.d  Berhiae,  Britieh  Gviann. 

McLaren,  J.  (JoiiioK,  Dawsen,  I'.T.,  Canada. 

McLaitobijn,    James,  II    St.   James    Buildingg,    LUtle    CoUIm   Sirtet, 

Attltaunte,  Vifiriria, 
MflAcam,  J.  D.,  337  Wruf  UI7/A  Street,  Neui  Yori;  U.a.A. 
tMcLHAK,  GsosaB,  Dtmedin,  New  ZtokmA. 
tMcLxAB,  R.  D.  DotraLiB,   MaTaekakaho,  Napier,  Sew  Zealand  {^CoTTt- 

tponding  Secrelarj)). 
tMcLKOD,  EnwiN,  P.O.  Box  36,  Broohii/a,  Qaeean  CouiKj,  Soira  Seatia. 
McMiLi.AH,  DuscAS,  C,E.,  Dsf/iy  House,  Sirsemtod  Pljice,  Colnmbo.  Cei/loir, 
tMcMtt^Af,  JlAJoaF,  DouGi.ABji-'.O.  jWojt  3004, /oiajiHwiuryi  Trantveaf, 
McMfLLiN,  RoTiuBT,  "  SCwi  and  Slatiou  Jaumoi  "  Office,  Sydney,   Ni-w 

South  Walp;L 
yflWn.nT.,  StIc  WitAiAM,  K.C.M.G,,  Alliaim  Strixt,  Bandwiei,  Sgdnrff, 

Nm  Smlh  Walet. 
McNAtroBTOir,  CoLnrB,,  Concordia,  Kiiysna,  Gape  Colony, 
McNhixitt,  J.  E.,  ffawd  Cbth,  Johnnjieslrurg.  'J'raiiivaal. 

McFwiLLtPS,  Ai.BKBT  E.,  K.C.,   Victoria,  Brilisi  Coiu/nliifi, 
McEae,  William,  Saiti  ■i/Xeur  South  Watcs,  Sura^  Fiji. 
McTiTRX,  MiCHAKL,  CM.G.,  Kalacoon,  Essequtfio,  Brituh  Guiana. 
MjicA3iE¥,  WiLMAM  J..  Unity  Ckamhtrs,  Currit  Stmt,  AiAaide,  SiMilJt 

Awiralia, 
-^Maoeb,  Wm.  "Kaix,  3,P.,  QweenatoKn,  Caps  Cotoni/, 
Maouibe,  Charles  E.,  M.D,,  Gmiernment  Mrdicul  O^cir.  Svtm,  Fiji. 
MiiUHAS,  5.  DuKCAN ,  Gana  Gona,  Ri'-r^r  Sigrr,  fiatithrtti  Sigeria. 
Maim,  FasUJUllOK  Q.,  Traiisjiorf-  U^parlmcntj  S^lftldi,  Gold  Cutml  Caianj/, 
Maib,  Ghobo^  Qro^mgal,  fusar  Hay,  New  South  Wlaia. 
Maws,  Coliisel  Fhank,  Gilberton,  S'jttth  Aatlralja. 
Makih,  Guy  St.  Ji>mw,  GiHierlon,  Sf^uth  Aiutntlia. 
+M»LCnLH,  Gkobkb  W.,  AiM.I.MuiIi.R,  Borgie  ti  thniicriee (^e  Maurice, 

Port  LiHiis,  Mauriiiiig, 
fMiLcoiJi  HAiicoVRt  O.,  M.H.A,,  Barrtster-eO'Law,  Nauau,  BtthamAt. 
JOailcplii  Uia  Eoir»ua  Csibf  Jdsticb  ^m  Onuoufi  D.,  Tlasaau,  Baiaittat. 
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1898  iSjLUJtaov,  Psbcy  Bodbabd,  Hex  River,  Cape  Colony. 

1886  Maixutt,  Pbbct  VTm.,  Aftcmeii-nt-Liiw,  KimherUy,  Cape  Coltmg. 
1906  ItfAMARA,  VicroB  M.,  Amistant  Coilealor,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 
1890  MiNCHBB,  JottM  C,  G/e»  itfna»,  Willow  Tree,  Ntm  Sottth  Waiea. 

1883  tMANiFOLD,  W  T.,  Ptufumfifte,  Cam^periewn,  Victoria. 

1904  MiJWHBiM,  £i(Nv;sT  A.,  A.M.l.M.M,,  M.A.I.M.E. 

180*     '^&JMfiSi.,CKvii-vi  iioBKs.tS., ChlhiayAngda.  PoTlvgueu  South  West  Africa. 

1903  SfiNSELt,  Wu.  "V.,  TA*  Canling  Co.,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone. 

1897  Mansitelti,  EHjfMT,  Hdson,  British  Colufnbia. 

1902  M*.^Aia,CiLkaLS3,tand  Surve!/or,2  Wale  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  tUARAis,  Chbibtum  L.,  SttlknhfMh.,  Cape  Cehas/. 

1890  IHabais,  JoHANirae  H.,  M.L  A.,  Sidkuboschf  Caps  Colony, 

1893  MiHAis,  P  Hahmhbn,  Hi^h&urijt,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colan)^. 

1905  M.&nE,  11.  J   tiAB^LEY,  }iatiM  C'liamsmntr,  Mount  Barviin,  Shodesia. 

1904  tMiJtKLEW  E.  C.,  Frenchay,  fjiep  Hitler,  ticar  Capt  Towi.  Cape  Colotiy, 

1 887  tMABKB,  Ai.iJE\ifl?ER,  J.P.,  ConmlfoT  Japan,  98a  Qneen  Street,  Melhoume, 

VietoTia, 
1902     j-MAEiCaiELiiA,  Jtfesar«.ie«iM  ^Marka,  P.O.  Box  379,  Pretoria,  TraTuvaal. 
1802     Masks,  Hon  Hb^iiv,M.L.C.,  &va,  Fyi. 

1894  -fli^asB,  Hexubht  T.,  P.O.  Box  181,  Johannetburg,  Tra«»vaal. 

1S94     Mauks,  PbbcI  J.,  B.A.,  117  Victoria  Street  North,  Sydney,  New  Sottth 

Walrs, 
180S     MABZ9,  Sauuki.  Hbbbkbt,  2ft  Mansion  Hotue    Chambers,  Cape  Toan, 

Capt  Colony. 

1901  tMAEaiorr,  Walt-bb  J.,  P.O.  Box  207,  Dwban,  Natal. 

1904     JttAUsa,  H,  VasKON,  183  Pirf^mitSHf-'  S(r«e/:,  .Varit^hv-rg,  Natal. 
laSfi     jMAmsoALL,  Atf-BHu  WiTTKS,  Cvtkge  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1898  MABflBALL,  Abthdb  H.,  2  Victoria  Buildings,  GAonhn,  Ceylon. 

1902  Mabbhall,  FsAKcis  M.,  cfo  Capato  ^  Co.,  /ivakiii.  Sudan. 
1900     Uabbhall,  Jahks  C,  Xhintdin  Club,  FemMll,  New  ZeaUnd. 

1896  -fllABSHAij,    HuoB    RoBSBT    S.,    i^e    i^«try   Barraekt,    Georgetown, 

Britieh  Guiana. 

1884  Mamhmaw,  Jokit,  8  /Ail/y  ifwuj,  &.  Alban's,  Chrittehvreh,  New  Zealand. 
1904     UfABxair,  R.  Huhfbrbt,  KB ,  H.R.C.S.E,,  12  North  Terrace,  Adelaide, 

Sottth  Auslra-tia. 

1902  -f  JTabtim,  GKoaau  F.,  J.P.,  Wagadra,  Nodi,  Fiji ;  and  Fiji  Clvb,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1889  JUabtin,  John,  MeHi&iime  Club,  Melbourne,  Vietvria. 

1897  Uaktim,  Johk  SiuAar,  Barrisler-al-Lctw,  Si.  George's,  Grenada, 
1802  Mastiw,  "W  a,,  Eimd  Clufj,  jQkanneghwg,  Transxiaal. 

1898  f  MiiHjn-n,  C.  J.,  M.B.A.S.,  KaadaluiT  Ealute,  Balangoda,  Ceylon, 
1879  Masok,  E.  G.  L„  Coknid  Bank, Herbiee,  llritinh  Guiana. 

1899  ]IIabok,J  Ess.jfEaT,  Pi^inttnirtit  Loan  aad  Savings  Bank,  Toronto,  Canada. 
IBOO  fMABOM,  JticiiAnn  LiTa, Meters.  Mason ^  Whitetaw,  P.O.  Box  677,  Johan- 

nesbtiTg,  Trantvacl. 

1906  Massiau,  C,  a.,  6avern?neat  Sailway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1902  Mathews,  Aim AHAM  K,  Afigl'i-Tranevaal  Development  Co.,  P.O.  BoxSiS, 

Jakaihiienbunj,  Transvaal. 
ISOfl     Mattbi,  C,  Perth,  Weslern  Australia. 

1890  Mattebsok,  Chaklbs  H.,  P.O.  Box  4612,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1903  Mattbbsok,  Lirut,- Colonel  Abthdk  W.,  Ravenshoe,  Marittburg,  Natal. 
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Royiil  Gol-onial  liistitiit/t. 

■f-MATrnifl('»,    Flktcheb,    CoU-ahrandit's    DtutlopmeHt    Co.,    EulavxiyDi 

RMdftia. 
(■MiTTKBira,  J.  W,,  M.D.,  P.O.  Sfix  437.  Johaaatihurg,  Trarmvaal, 
M&UQHAK,  Tboma^i,  ChavOier  of  Miae^,  KtdffiMirlic,  Western  Ausf-r/dia. 
tMA-itHii,  EnwABtt  A. 

MiUHiCB,  EiCHABB  Thblwalt-j  Adelaide  Club,  S/>ttti  Australia. 
t5l4TB(MmBDATi>,  Thkoijubb  H.,  J. P.,  Asnafanl  Commiefionsi-  o/  Police, 

Johaiiircjliitrff ,  TriLiisvaaf . 
Maw,  Uenbt  ^.,  L.S.A,,  Coolaman,  A'ew  South  Walts. 
tMAswti.t.,  Hojf.  FsKDKHic  M.,  K.C.,  A/to-rnei^-Geniral,  Belise,.  BritUA 

ffonduraa. 
Maxwrix,  J.  Crawford,  M.A.,  11, D.,  District  Gammitiionrr,  Bajidafuiua, 

MAx^VEt^Lt,  JoHPJ,  Trirtre:liijl^  Co}li7iiiw^iotiifr,  Accm^  Goltl  C<^.'fif  C<tlotiy, 
Maxwsll,    ULiiou  Tuoius,  J.F.,  Sceidmt   liagUsCrate,    New   Uartanr, 

NctaL 
Maswiix,  TuiiMAs  B,,  AasisCaMt  Diilrkt  Comutiisiontrf  Calabar,  Southern 

Stir,  Atljckr  Wk.,  M-C,  Scbakvje,  Bfiodetia. 

■fMAif,  CoRNBiiirs,  Frettown,  Sierra  Ltene. 

May,  Gkiiiiiib  C.,  Casloms  Dejuirlmti:!,  -icora,  tiold  Coast  Colony. 

Mav,  Hon.  IfftANi^ifl  H,,  C-M,C,  5I,L,C.,  Cotoainl  Stnrttary,  Hong  Kong. 

I^Iavall,  R^iiiBnT  Pbbcitaj.  W.,  B.A.,  jVleosia,  Cffprus, 

■fMATDOs,  Hon,  Jobs  O.,  M.L.A.,  i>iir6nii  Club,  Natal, 

Masbh3,  Hkhri  M.  Stewaht.  Seluhioe,  Rhodesia. 

MAYBa!*,JoHBP8Bai(ins,  e/rj  Messrs,  Da  (Jo^la  .f  -fo.,  Bridgr/nwn,  Barbados. 

■fMATNAsD,  Majiib  J.  Q,,  Hand  C^idi,  JokenneslmTtj,  Tra-navaal. 

MEUtiCDTT,  John  U.,  C.E.,  Pablic  Works  JJcparlmenl,  Madras. 

tMiJiBis"5i)N,  "WsAhiAM,  ParfSWood  Eiinfe,  Auuparo  Eltya,  Ceylon, 

Meosoh,  Haejit  Ekatjfobt,  Saptk,  S^utlKrn  Siberia, 

MB1JU.E,  Hugh. 

■(MELtLE,  Thomas,  Biilair:a^o,  Rhodesia, 

Mbilawot,  H.  S.,  P.O.  Bo^  tiUar,  Johattnesbut^,  Ti'ansvtial. 

+Mblh4D0,  WitLiAM,  H.B.M,  Cvnsul,  Tntxit/t),  iSjmnisli  Handuras. 

-tMBLviij.,E.  H,  v.,  A.M.Iust.  0.'K.,Laiid  Surctyor,  P.O.  Bvr  11$,  JoiBn^ 

nesburg,  TrannBaal, 
■fMENTHLS-somr,  Isiaan,  KimherUy  Cliih,  Ca^pe  Colotit/. 
Mbmubibsoiiw,  SiDXET,  Kimberlcif  Cluh,  Cape  Cilont/, 
Uekkhvee,   Hia  Hokovb   Chief   Jdhticb   M.    R.,  ZunperM,    Ni-riAem 

Nigeria. 
Mf«i*]b,  JA^res  0.,  Standard  Sunk,  Simhirhy,  Cope  Cvlani/, 
fMBHKDiTH,  Tub  Vbm.  A^x^ao&kcuv  T Rots \s,  Singapore. 
fMEBEDiTH-KAYa,  Ci.AREHt'R  Kav,  Mtirtiigen,  Timaru,lfftn  Zealiiitid. 
Meeewbtu^b,  nns.  EwwAHD   JIarsb,   U.V.O.,  C.M.G,,   Chi'f  Secretary, 

V'g.llsHa,  Malta  {Ctirrespondiin;  Sfertttry), 

Mebivai.s,  Gbokqf  Mi,  Jtfeswa.    Gri'iSa,  Bright   ^  Co.,  37  Pi/r  Sfrrtt, 

Sydiuy,  Ntte  Sfalh  Walts. 
tMnrtiiK-fi,  William,  2UU  Churth  Street,  Mtmlzhurg,  Naial. 
JIiiRBiLL,  At.FBBB  PEitKiiia,  I>,D.S.,  52  CdUim  Street,  MeibuHrae,  Vieta¥ia. 
fMBRKiN,  ChablbsEh  P.O.  Box  242,  Durban,  Natal. 
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1889     Ukudbll,  Wileum,  FerryJen,   Prirten    Aeejiua,    CavJJield,   Melbourne, 

1892  fMiCHAH,  J.  J.,  3I.L.A.,  J.P„  Dtaseau't  Chamben,   Chwek  Slreet,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  UicHELL,  Roland  L.  N,,  Dittrkt  Commitsioner,  Limasnd,  Cyprut. 

1893  MiCBiB,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Kew  Zealand,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
19U6      t'^'CH'"'  Dayid  Kinloch,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1892  taiUDLBBHOOit,  John  E.,  e/o  Messrs.  Bond,  Finney  ^  Cc,  JVW«m,  JVio 

Zealand.  g 

1891     MiDBLBTOw,  Javbs  Gowiho,  M.D.,  8  floa  dcs  Capucinei,  Faria, 

1882  MiDDLKTuK,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  John  Faqb,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
1903     tMiDDiETON,  RicHAED  W.,  L.S.A.,  Somkde,  Zaluland,  Natal. 
1891      MiDDLBTON,  WiLLUM,  Church  Street,  Mariteburg,  Natal, 

1883  MiDDLBT&N,  William  Hbsbt,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 

1903  MiQNON,  Captain  Jkpsom  G.,  Band  Club,  Johannatbii-rg,  Tramuaal. 

1893  UitES,  Ai.rBBD  U.,  Mturt.  Murray,  Roberts  ^  Co.,  Wellitigton,  New 

Zealand. 
'  1889     tUiLB8,  CsABLBB  OsoBOE,  Bart  of  MeiSTi.  T.  Birch  ^  Co.,  Graharnitoien, 
Cape  Colony. 

1865     Miles,  Hon.  E.  D.,  M.L.C.,  Chartira  Towert.  Quunaland. 

1891     UiLiT,  Wm,  KiLDinB,  L.R.C.P.  (Saryeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emi- 
gration Sereice), 

1904  fMiLLAB,  Hahhit,  Edelteeiss,  Durban,  Natal. 

1905  MiLLAEiWALTBB.En^inew-iB-CAie/'*  Office,  GovirniritJit  Railwayt,  Marite- 

burg,  Niilal. 
1896     Miller,  Allibtbb  M.,  Swatiland  Corporation,  Bresttrsdoip,  Swaziland, 

Bouth  Africa. 
1904     HiLLBB,  Hon.  Eowasd,   M-L.C,,    c/o    Bank  of    Viatoria,   Mtlboume, 

Victoria. 

1901  MiLLBB,  Edvabd  H.,  Pviiui  Library,  Bidawnyo,  H/iodeeii  (_Corretpoadiiig 

Secretary). 
1903     MiLLEB,   Febdehick  A.,   TXe  Retreat,  Fisher  Street,   Freetown,   Sierra 

Leone. 
1903     MiLLEB,  Roland  Hhnbt,  P.O.  Box  300,  Durban,  Natal. 
1896     Mills,  E.  C.  Evbltk,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1903  tMau,  Fbedbeicjc  W.,  Government  RaUwayi,  Durban,  Natal. 
1886     Mills,  Jaxbs,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1904  Milne,  DotoLAS,  New  BUtfoniein  Eitate  Gold  Mines,  P.O.  Knights,  ti& 

Johannesburg,  Trannvaal. 

1902  MiLKB,  Geob3e  T.,  F.R.G,S.,  Jm  Paz,  Bolivia. 

1902     MiLTHOttP,  Bbhnabd  T.,  Blanfyre,  British  Cintral  Africa. 

1889     t**"-™")  A.BTHCB  C,  Port  Elitabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1898     Milton,  His  Hohodr  Sib  Williau  H.,  K.C.M.Q.,  Salisbury,  Bhodetia. 

19()3     MiNTT,  John,  La  Louiee,  Quatre  Bomes,  Mauritius, 

1904     MiTCHBLi,  Ebmest  H.,  A.M.Inst  .C.E.,  Apartado  20,  Culiacan,  Sinaloa, 

Mexico. 
188S     MiTCHBLL,  Jaubs  G.,  Etham,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Walet. 
1900     Mitchell,  Sia  Wilmak  W.,  C.M.G.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Jg96      Mocxfobd,   F.   Fbubebton,    P.Q.   Dox    0B,   Fictersburg,  intietg, 

!fhinseant. 
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Moytd  Colonial  In»titiile. 

fMoni,  EDiL.T[  M,,  F.C.S..  Slea/er  Head,  Sajn&ay, 

MorrcTT,  riiA-NCis  J.,  l!.A.,  A.MXE.E. 

tMooo,  J.  W..  P.O.  Box  He,  Pnloria,  Tmnsvaa.1. 

MoLEBWOETii,TiiBlIn.w.  CaknLi'3'R., Hold Jfel- Air, Sarii,  Chmnel Mmtdf, 

^OLDNEiY,  SlB  C.  Al-FIUED,  K.C.M.O. 

MoLTNEVK,  PnHcr  S.,  TTujif?  OIk^,  Jaha'HtKBbargf  TVaMVXat. 

MoMKO,  Cliudb  I''.  H.,  Miiia-  Office,  Bulaviii/it,  n/mi/miiir . 

MoKTiQ-UB,  CAPTiiN  R.  H.  CjiChPT,  13  S(.  Gforyf's  Slretf,  C^ipi  Tawn, 

Cape  CoUni/. 
YoNTSoiTKitiB.  Ahchibalu,  5'tlWI,  F(jt. 
MoOB,  Sib  Raifh  D.  K,.  X.C.M.O. 
■fMooR,  JouH  AV".,  JIfofii.  Ifiver,  Saial. 
fMoOBB,  ALBSftT,  OXv  Club,  Cupt  3'OHIJ',  C*J1£  Cold-Hi/, 

Moaas.  Fhbuekick  Henbt,  uizra  o/  Mtssrs.  Datgsly  ^  Co.,  Si/diiey,  lino 
South  Wales. 

■|-M'>oEE,  J jjjRs,  J. P. ,  Bundjrry,  Werlcm  AutlTitlia, 

tMooRB,  7iiK  lier,  C*yijs  Ohadiah, T'rijicipny?,  CAarcA.  JVttHswiwtrj  Gram- 
mar Seiiiol,  P^eeiMm,  Sierra  Leone. 

Maant!,  TanvA^,  P.O.  Sox  37?>,  Pfstorirr,  Tfaatvaal. 

+M0011B,  WiLLTiM  H.,  SI.  Jehn't,  Anligua, 

Mo'iBT.  Paorrsinn  Wm.  Habbisos,  B,A„  LL.B.,  Tki  JIniwriUy,  M^ 
bourne.   Vict  (inn. 

•MoaaAM,  Hhubv  J.,  LI-.l!.,  Otiawa,  Canada, 

MosiaoK,  KB<)ixu.ti  J.,  Gvi'trnni^  SailHiay  CvmtrvHioix,  Ltrffea,  &«/Arni 
UigiTia, 

MoH[sas,  William,  MarionvUh,  Walcenntt'ii,  British  Guijiiiti, 

tMoRfiis.SiftDAViEi.,  K.C.M.G-.,M.A.,D.Sc,,  F,L.S.,Cvvnnisiiontr,  Impe- 
rial Dcjiarlment  nf  Agriculture,  Barbados. 

tMoBETS,  MosB  H.,  J,P.,  Salifhury,  Rlmienia.. 

MojisiBOH,  AiEKAKimn,  JSaii^  of  Africa,  Port  ElitahEth,  Cnpe  Colony. 

IMoBBTSij'ff,  JAiiiBBr  J. P.,  SVairr  Ball,  Guilford,  Wettsm  Auttraiia 
iCorretpondln-ij  SM:retari/). 

Mon'riMKH,  WtixiAM.  M.H.CI.H.K,,  L.E,C,P.,PnM«/"rf>-oojn,  Tnrmvani. 

MoDtiacv,  Wti.LiAii  'J,,  Mardndah,  Miataro,  Snitth  AnsirnHa:  avd 
Adclaidf  CI  ah. 

MoBtojs.  BesJiMiN  K.,  07  Qasen  SimC,  Mtlfiaicrnt,  VieCoria, 

tStoBTON,  Jasles,  Riiiii  CM,  Johannufmrff,  Trausvn^. 

JJo&TOX,  JiiTiN  DarwHOMD.  SfiUi'inyif  Cinh,  EhuUsia. 

HOHELBV,    C-    H.    UiELKV,  C.M-G,, 

tMosiiAK,  IfoN.  livuH,  M.LC,  J.P.,  Eattangray,  Toa\a>ng,   Brisbane, 

Queen  nf.n  lid. 
M-Jss,  E.  J.,  J*oacf<5wi|  China. 

tMoi'LDEn,  Batfirli},  86  BantarA  Street,  AdelaOJut  Sontk  Au»lralia. 
MouLSDALB,  William  E. 
fMocNTFOKn,  William  H.,   .S1jji?A  Afriean  Milling  Cr.,  Skand  Streft, 

Cap'  Ttiviu.  Cuff  Cn/ouij, 
+M-0T5Br,  llKwrty  L,,  I.B.O.,  Pfi&'mnitrir-  (^rna-ul.  Colombo.  Ccyto», 
Mtjrcile,  11  ON.  II.  C,  E., M.L  0. ,  I.F.,  Msdiadit,  AdeUide,  South  Autf ratio. 
Muibmhau,  .Umeb  M,  p.,  F.S.A.A.,  F.S..S.,  F.R.8.L.,  Cit'il  S.-roiffi,  Gu!/, 

Cape  Tou-n,  Cape  Colofiy, 


Hon-Beaidffihi  FeUowe. 
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fMil'LLBR,  F)UNS,  Sauljtpoorl,  Smienbarg,  Trainvaai. 

MoLLBB,  Jons, 

Mvu-sJi,  JfiHN,  B,A„  Grahamttown,  Cafe  Colony. 

fMciiUHa,  A.G.,  Bank  of  Africa,,  Cape  Tuiim,  Cape  Colony. 

Mui.UN8,JniLi«FiAsoiftLAN¥f97  Macleay  Strett,  Bydnfff,  Hew  South  Walei, 

MuKoo,  Alkxandeb  at.,  M.E.C.V.S. 

fMmao,  Hon.  Ji.itEE9,  J.P.,  JTyf/i  Slrtet,  Armadjila,  Melboumt,  Viviaria, 

fNcNBO,  JoBN,  UdboTime,  Victoria. 

fltOBrmi,  EicHAnD  Itoaa,  P.O.  Sua'  QSi,  Ji>hanite*iitrg,  Transvaal, 

BCnapHT,  Ai.KsAHUBB  D.,  Melhou.mt  Ciah,  Sfelhawne,  V«iioria. 

fMcBFiiT,  CEcrr,  N.,  ErooiBa,  Tyesiern  ^iwhM^w. 

MiiBBAir,  LiauT.-Cin,,  Hdn",  Aj.bxani)Sb,  V.1>.,  M.E.C.  Caloaial  Sat^inser 

anil  SiirlieyDr'Genera/,  Siiirjapore, 
MoBa*»,  Tee  Hon.  Chihlbs  G.,  IlepartmenC  of  Native  Afairg,  P.O.  Bex 

11S0,  Johaniicehurg,  2VanJM*(ii. 
tMuBSAE,  PaKDiSBii:it,  M,B,,  CM,,  -Sea  Point,  Cape  Toa.it,  Cape  Colimij, 
tMuBHAT,  Geo.  E  ,.  M,B.,  F.E.C.3.,  Rand  Club.  Johannethitrg,  Transpaitl. 
fMcRBAv,  Geobgi!  J.  G.,  B.A.,  LL.6.,  Magill,  Adelaide,  Sotitk  Aiutralia. 
JIuB^AV,  HeaBBBT,  319  Hiilicur  Street,  Maritthitrg,  Hatal. 
MoBaav,  Hoie.  Jamrs,  M.L.C,  Toinamua,  Navua  Rietr.  Fiji, 
MuanAr,  Jambs  KNowLB.'i.  Axim.  Gold  Coiut  Colony. 
tMuBRi?,  How.  Sm  THOMis  K.,  K.C.M.Q,,  Ckland,  MaHtsLurg,  Natal. 

+Mr»S4T,  WlLtiAM,  cfo  Africaji  At'OL'iaiion,  Cape  C'oatt,  CM  Votul  Coleng, 

lilTiaan.Y,'Vfii,LiAiiiA.,Jt.A.,W.S.,Aisniii-Baiffrit  Eailitiay,  CMKttijoji^, Inifia. 
tMuBBAS-AYNaiBT,  HuoH  PitRtv,  J. P.,  ChrutcivTuh,  Ntu)  ZealamJ. 
Md93qave,  Hon.  Auraosr,  C  M.G.,  Fort  Mnresbif,  British  Ifeo)  Gn-inea^ 
Miiaa,  Lbonabo  J.,  SapervisiT  of  CifCoiiii,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Caaal  Colony. 
Mcias'iii.  Giaitdb;,  FM^afiith  Streaf,  Rri>ba.yit,  Qnstmlaikit.. 
MsBHs,  Philip  S.,  P.O.  Bat  720,  dpi  TMin,  CijM  Colony, 


Nasco,  Rosebt  Jaw^,  Bnrrister.a.l.L'iv^,  Part  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

■fNiNTOIf,  Acniisrua  M.,  381  Main  StritC,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Napibb,     Hurt.    Waitbh     Jokh,     M.L.C,     D.C.L,     3c4-)-ialer-al-Law , 

Singapore, 
■fSiPiKB,  "WiLLiiM  JoBBPH,  Barriifsr-nf-Lavi,  1(IS  Victoria  Arcade,  Aack 

ta.»d,  fleto  Zealand. 
Nash,  Eichabd  B  ,  -P.O.  Soj:  &fl,  Gto^le,  Shtxiena. 
Nahh,  William  Giles,  Minos  de  Rio  7\h6o,  ProvirKia  do  Buelva,  Spain, 
Nathan,  ALEXiNDEaMcDQWJtLL,  Treueunion Lodge,  Si.  Andrfia,  Jamaioa. 
tNATHAN,  EuiLE,  Earrister-at-Lav!,  P.O.  Box  IBS,  Joka-»-»tahtt,Tg,  Trai»- 

vaai: 
Hathak,  tiusBL,  P.O.  Bflx  .103.  Blntmfonlein,  Orange  ECver  Coioay. 
Nathan,  H.  E.  Major  Sm  JfliTTBHW,  R."K.,  K.C.M.G.,  Go\itm'ment  Heme, 

Hong  Kong. 
Navd£,  Lo'ttEKao,  yeihfrlatdi  Batlc  vf  SvulA  Africa,  Pret-eria,  Traatvaal. 
Nacdj,  Hon-.  Alfbbdo,  C.M.G.,  LLX).,  ValUfla.  Malta. 
Nbal,  CAPT*ts  Hkjort  y.,  D.S.O.,  flintrkl  Camminvonit,  La.^o»,  Santhrrti 
Higeri/c. 

NsBTHLiHo,  Hon,  M.  L.,  Sielieaboaah,  Cape  ditang. 
K«iix,  p£8CBTAL  Clat,  Buiiedin,  Hew  Zealand, 
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Boyal  Ooloniai  Inaiit-utt, 

Nbl,ijw,  Makvh  Aniraoaci«nv  A.  0.,  Dirt-ciar  i>f  Pnsona,  Slogm/ofiti 

Ornngs  liiirer  Colonij, 
Nesbr,  JoaANSKs  A.,  AUnmni-^t-Law,  P,  0.  Box  22,  Klerhdorp,  Traiufaat. 
NiiuiiAKN,  JosKPH  0.,  Sydney,  Acw  Sottth  Wateg, 

Nevilb,  Kht,  M<iKWo«iiii^,  Bomiie6.rd  Bmind Miiu,  DefohuiOrth,  Viefotia, 
Neyili,,  Tub  Uii>aT  llsv.  S,  T.,  D.C,  Zt^ij  Bhhop  of  Diinedia,  Dunediti, 

New  Zealand. 
tNBWBBHET.  Chahlbs,  RynJHDuro,  Orange  River  Cdunif. 
NBweojrp,  Gt-y,  ^an.t  d/"  jVcie  Zeatmid,  WfllcTigton,  A>ie  2«a'aa(?, 
NBwcDnnii,  Kniii'HD  IiBSLiB,  K.C,  Drpiity  Minuter  of  Justke,  OttavM^ 

Canada. 
NmnnaiTE,  Wit.,  iJe  Beeri  CeniolidnUd  Minet.  Kimhettei/,  Cape  Colony. 
Hbwuam,  Rby.  Fii4:sJt  C,  E,A-,  Iics^aloir  of  Sehoeb,  ifiecsia,  Cyprus, 
fNawiAJtB,  Habrv  OsMiN.  Singapore. 
tNawxiKu,  SiMPSoif,  BuTusidt,  Adelaide,  South  Aastralin. 
Nkwmim,  PuBor  H.,  I'/o  A'/^ii"  Co.,  Zuag^ru,  K^rtherii  Ni^erii. 
NawwHAM,  Fkbdbii]c  J.,   Departnitnt  of  'Native  Afoirh  Jakaaaethurg, 

TraamaaL 
NewtoNj  AiiKOLD  C,  C.E.,  Kn^ma,  Cape  Colony. 

NsiVTO!",  FsANK  J.,  C.M.G,,  Triaaarer-Geaeral,  SaHebicfj/,  'RhtSema. 

tNrcHOL,  William,  M.I.M.E.,  Pe  Beers  Cnntdidattd  Mine»,  KimherUjf, 

Cape  Ci>[o>i!/, 
fNicfiou,  AETHBft,  Cammtrcial  Bani  nf  Amtralia,  lielhourae,  Vi^tai^, 
NicMoiiaON,  BfiBiiB,  Mslhomrnt,  Victoria. 
NicflOLSos,  Hbmby,  M.L.A.,  5iehmoail,  Naia^. 
fNicBDMOw,  W.  GaEaHASi.  Golden  Fleeee,  Fssequebo.  BrifigA  Gurann. 
■fSiMD,  CffifttM  E,,  Be  Bmts  CtmaaUdafed  Mincf,  Kimherlttf,  Cape  Celony, 
NisuBT,  RoaRRT,  P.O.  Box  201,  Barhia-ton,  Traancaal. 
NiSBETT,  IlnoH  H.  Mors,  KavuHiva,  Caromandt!,  New  Zealand. 
NrrcH,  Guoaftit  H.,  r^n  Standard  Bank,  J^oiannesburff,  TratistiaaL 
JTlXDS,  FuANK  A.,  Miaei  Deparimini,  Jokaninjtfiurff,  Transvaal. 
j-NuBLB,  John',  J. P.,  SAdi/iiiai:,  SI.  Leotiardi,  Sj/dnar/,  A>vr  Soutk  WiUet, 
fNoBLB,  KOHBHT  DOrtiT,  PctToHa,  OnfaTio,  Ca.KBda. 
■fN  OBaHBiWEB,  Samcel,  Toronte,  Canada. 
tJJoHBtE,  E.  S.|  P.O.  Box  135,  Joha-imesbii,rg ,  Trau-ivani, 
■fKintaiB,  LiErr.-Coc  B.  J.,  D.S.O,,  Weai  India  Segi/aeal,  JamaKa. 
NmartiB,  .Stephhn.  11  Railiaay  Terrace,  Mast  London,  Cape  Colony. 
NnBTHOOTEj  H.E.  Er.  Hon.  Lord,   G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E-,  C.B.,   Govern- 

mfiti  HoUie,  MettourM,   Victoria,. 

IfoRTHfEOFT,  Qbobsb  A,,  A.M .Tusl.O.E.,  1 1  Markgrcf  SireeC,  Biotm/oH- 

Cein.  Orange  ^'■er  Colcny. 
NoftTcjjT,  EnwiN,  J. P.,  Grenada,  Weil  India. 
■fUocMB,  HsHBV,  P,0.  Bos  12B,  Johinneehurg,  TVanavaal, 
fNoicK,  Ethhlbbkt  W,,  BoKohelto,  Nemcn ntle.  Natat. 
■fNoYCE,  Y.  A.,  Ntipced-ale,  Heideiberg,  Transvaal. 
NOYES,  HesBV,  IS  Quern  Street,  Melhour/te.  ViDtoria, 
NuoBHT,  Fs4NK  B.,  Bo-TrktcT-ai- Liz<e ,  F.O.  Bm  bis,  JVinnifiegi,  Canada., 
Nnisis,  JosicpB  Ji,  Solicitar-Otveral,  Georgetovsn.  Eritiih  G-iiiatio, 
NDTTiL.t,  Hia  Gbaob  Enos,  D.D.,  ierrf  ArehbU>\op  iff  the  West  Indite, 

Ki»gBt-o»,  Jamaica, 


7f<»bS.e8ident  Fellowt. 
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riBEVKsftjiEHK,  DoHiLD,  B.A.,  SirTMer-ot-Ln'e,    BitaMn,  Vc^/anijoda, 

Ceyloa. 
f  OBErBsiiBUB,  FuaKJTBB  A.,  B.A.,  HeU  Oj.atU,  Catamba,  Ceylon. 
fOitETKSUBSitE,   JikUBS  V.,  B.A„  Sarrulcr-nt-Ltvi,  Dsiadola,  Veyangoda, 

Ceylon. 
QeKSESHSMat,  STixi-Gy,  tJ.A.,  Sarruler-at-Law,  Baladola,    Vsjfanffoda, 

Cf^ion, 
OngTEaiiKKE,  HoM.  S.  C,  MX.C,  HtU  Cauh,  Colamha,  Cf^iaii. 
O'BttiEN,  CuAKLES  A.,  LL.D.,  Fraoincia!  CommiiHoiui;  Arcra.  Bold  CoaiC 

Cilony. 
"tO'BKtBK,  Wn.tiA««  Ji,  Burger  Strut,  Sfariitbury,  Nalal. 
O'CoNSBLL,  John  RtjfaTow,  dO,  &  K.M.f  Komgha,  JGuferit  Fivvinae, 

Cape  Coieiii/. 
O'CoMNOB,  Owes  LimiasToiiE,  F.R.Mot.Soe.,  Cufepipe,  Sfatiriiiui. 
O'DwiiiB,  Ah.th¥b;  W-i  Calabar,  SiutAem  Niffcria. 
Ofticbb,  William,  c/d   MessTt.  Goldsbraoffh,  Mori  f   Co,,  Methoanw.-, 

Victor  ia. 
O'i'i^jiEBTi,  0,  S,.,  Rand  Club,  Jaha-mit&ury,  Tncruiiml, 
■fOaiLTiB,  ABTHTja  H.,  Suixt,  Fiji. 

■fOaiiTiB,  Fatuick  a.,  P.O.  Box  963,  Jbhannesbarg,  Tfaaivaal. 
0(Ji.B,  Fhawk  B.,  P.O.  Bsx  192,  Git-M-iilon,  TroMtnaal. 
Oai^,0^Boiiaii  Rei»old9,  c/a  toit  Q^e,  CanipbtlUown,  Oiagv,  NcwZealand, 
fOHLsaoN,  AsDHTes,  10  AddQrlof  Street.  Cape  Town,  Cape  Coiong. 
Oldkihid,  Frank  Stanley,  Town  Hall,  Durban,  Xatai. 
Outer,  Hunri  A,,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  BcJgravia,  Kimbcrhy,  Ciujk  Ct/lonjf, 
Olitsr,  LiDSBt,  13  MerEha.ai  Strwl,  Uangoaji,  Burma, 
Olitee,  Ho».  RiCHAHD,  Cornedale,  Oamarit,  New  Zealand. 
O'Meaiia,  Tuomab  p.,  23  Lamp  Slrcei,  MaritzhiiTg,  Natal. 
■fO'NKiu.,  CuABi.Ea  E,,  «i<r  JfrKan  Asix/eiaJiaa,  Calabar,  Sfttiiert  Jfiseria. 
■fOifQLBT,  Fhbd,  Nicnaia,  Cyprus. 
OK9LET,  IIos.  Feroi  a.,  M.L.C,  Civ^  of  Police,  8t.  Oeorjiei,  Grenada 

(Corr^apdndinti  Seitelary). 
+0{f8M)w,  Q.  31,  MACAftTffVtt,  Camden  Park,  McnangU,  ^AW  S^v-th  Wahu 
OsaiAiv,  LiBDT.-CoLOSBT.  J.  W.  Macabthdh,  Giibnlia,  New  BoKt/t  Wales, 

and  AaslroUan  Club. 
fOpPEOilfiluHn,  En-tEST,  Kiiiihffh^,  Cape  Ctilasy, 

OaFOBi>,  Rbt.  CAsotf  HoHicB  Ww.,  M.Ai,  Old  St.  Anirems,  Bhiin/ort' 

lein,  Orituge  River  Colony. 
OftKiH,  Ajjbaham,  P.O.  Has  l^fti,  Jhliann;abafg,  TmnsuiaL 
tOflxONP,  Gbobqb  C,  Napier,  Neto  Zcsland, 
OftMasT,  Thb  Kr.  Ret.  G,  ALBaar,  \},\i..Lord  Bishvpu/  Bondtirae.SelUf, 

BritUh  IlimJvrae. 
0'B«BE«,  How.  SiE  9. MArnicB, M.L.C,  Onehunga,  Auckland,  NiW  Zealand. 
fOfiFEK,  Joseph  Millebd,  Iti  Belaedere  Aveuve,  Oranjetiefit,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
fOBPEK,  Kbdmond  N.  M.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  St.  Clair,  Dougltu,  Cape 

Cekny. 
ObbobhBi  Hon,  Aiobbnoh  Wu.u<70HaT|  Attorney- General,  Aeera,  Qold 

Const  Co{oni/. 
Omobme,  VBEOEaiOK  O.,  Lagoi,  Setitliern  Kig.ria. 


4/)4r  Roifal  Gohmal  JnsHiate.  n^^^H 

Tmraf 

lUIH      -{-Obbobhk,  Fba«C[»  PonointSf  Goptng,  PemS:,  Federated  Malay  Statet. 
1S88     OsBuRNB,  f}Et)iiiiB^  FuxliiiDi  viA  haii^cKflore,  Kcw  Sfiuth  Wa/.os ;  and  Union 

C/uli,  Stfdnei/. 
IBSl      OseooKB,  HiMU.TOiffAtutralia*  Club,  S/idney,  New  South  Waltt. 
19l>2      tOawALD,  JiwBJ  D.,  Mcrton,  Caulfieltl,  McibtmriK,  Vicleria. 
ISSS     fOswALD,  HsKu  E.,  Schlii'-gartcnplatc  41,  Darmaladli  Germany. 
IHSa     OdqhtoNjHos,  T.BANcaotT,  K.C.M.Ij.C..  AUor>u]/-Gti»eral,9Z  Harbour 

Stnet,  KingitoH,  Jamaiea. 
1904     OvTiiwAiTB^  KoBBET  Ledkard,  ejo  H.  G,  Soxmea,  Eiq.,  C<trU<n  Buiidingt, 

CoitiMissiaiier  SIreit,  Johiiiiiicsburff,  Transoaal. 
1902     Owsw,  HowBi,  SARituw. 

1002       OwBlt,  JouH  WiM'if,  Gm-frnvi'^t  Railway,  Freeiawjf,  Sierra  Leone, 

1887     Owen,  Lr.-CiiLOMiL  Pbblt,  IfWffiijoBj,  New  South  Waltti 
1000     OsLZT,  HoHACB,  I'.O.  JJoj  31S.  Fort  Eiuabeth.  Cape  CoUmy. 

ISSQ  Paq£,  AainDB  E.,  P.O.  Bq«  523,  Johaimf^urg,  Tra'n9vai:d. 

I8D6  Paobt,  Owsn  FiusKi  M.B.,  Frenumile,  Wcatem  Aanirrclia. 

1872  tP*i'""i  HsKBY  Nicholas,  J. P.,  Point  Tapptr,  Ouemsey,  Ca_pe  Breton, 
K«va  Scotia  {CornsiKiiiiiing  Stefetary), 

1902  PiKBMAM,  C*sTA-i«  AwPREAv  E,,  Enni  L'-a^fn,  Cape  Coivmy. 
1890  PAtFBBT,  Wiu.IAM,  Ji/fuj  Cluit,  Jvhanttesharg,  Trantvaal. 

1903  Paxk,  DiLviD  S,,C.E.,  PuUic  W'-rrka  Depart jiitnt.  Accra,  Gold  Cnaat  Colony. 
IfiOl  fPAi-MKH,  Jambs  D.,  P.U.  -Buj'  2,j0,  Slocmfonlein.  Oranjt  Hiner  Colony. 
IflOO  P«u[Eic,  Joan  KfCfo  MenBTi.  Lambtoit  Jj-  Gilford,  3  BondSlraet,  Sydney, 

M-m  South  Watei. 

1885  Paimke,  Josefb,  Chfulehiireh  Club,  Canterhwff,  New  Zt-aland. 

IBO*     tPALiitBR,  TttOMis  SimuAH  P.,  E.A.,  LI,.B.,  4  <7«r/;ufi  BuilJ.ia-jt,  I'ailia- 

welii  Slfeef,  Cajie  Town,  Caj)c  Colomj. 
1BII2     PiistKR,  William,  J.P.,  SS2  S}mtk  Strict,  Durban,  Nslal  {Corresfondivg 

SecTi-iarif']. 
ISfil     fpA-FEKftrti,  HbkukiIit  B,,  J.P.,  P,£).  Bos  il66,  Jahannesiurg,  TransvaaL 

1886  PiRniT,  P.  T.  J".,  c/o  jE7)ijt  of  New  Ztatand,  Ndbourae,  Victoria, 
1B03     -tPiBKBE,  AiiTuun,  Grata mstvum..  Caps  Coi^my. 

1904  Pd.RiiB]i,  Chahleb  E„  P,0.  J/m-  109,  Johannmhurg,  Transwitl. 

1882     -tPiBKBE,  Fbbd.  HAHnYMAN,  M.A.,  B.L,,  r.E.Q.Si,  Bietrkt  Judge,  Nieoeia, 

Cifprut  {CorrespojidiiUf  Sea-alarify 
1S88     tPiBKEH,  John  H.,  P.O.  Box  acaft,  Johamuhurg,  Tramveal. 
18S0     fPAaiLEB,  H.H.  CawK  JuarTCi;  STEPHEMHuwa?,  Pert/i,  fferferJu^wifraliff, 
1903     t^ARKBB,  RoBBHT,  26  Lowt-ktr  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada, 
1896     Pakkbh,  Walteb  E.,  ojo  M-esan,  Farrar  Bros,,  P.O.  Box  305,  Johanna- 

fiury,  Transvaal. 
IPOS     Paekkb,  Wm.  R.,Mfstre,  BrockUhvtrat ^  Co.,  Manaoa,  AuMtvwit,  SratS. 
1804      -fPiBitics,  Jitio*  B,,  P.O.  Box  IQOtI,  Joliitnnrsbarg,  I'ranemaL 
IflUI      pABSiic,  Hevuv  Clauh-vue,  Sunny  Sj/de,  P.O.  Wittc  Klip,  wA  Purl  Kliia- 

htth,  Cflpc  Cif^onff, 

IBflfl     tPAttB»TT,  "Wm.   Heatheb,  M.IJt.E.,  P^flntirfww    ^oje  Ball,   Berbico 

B'ntith  Guiana. 
1I>01      Pab^V,  CttAaLte  MaISj,  Bitlacaayo,  B&odfxid. 
1005     p4B*m»,  Allan  C,  M.E.CS.,  L.R.C.P.,  Gfttrnment  Afcdieat    Offieer, 

Zmiffcm,  NoTlhiiTn  Nij/eria, 
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Bleobtoo. 

1879  tPiasoNs,  Cbcil  J.,  Thirhtane,  Moriarty,  TaiJiiania. 

1902     tPATBRsoM,  Albxamdeb  S,,  Rattray  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
1902     Pattbehon,  Lirut.-Colo-nbl  Gborqb,  Gyvtpie,  Queentland. 

1891  tPATTKBSow,  D,  W,  Habvby,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Vtetorui. 

1902  PATTEEJiON,  Hkbbeet  Eowin,  P.O.  Box  406S,  Johannctburg,  Transvaal. 

1900  PATTBESoif,  LiEDT. -Colonel  J.  H.,  D.SO. 

1892  PAiTBasoN,  EoBHBT  C,  C,E.,  Vavuna,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1888  Paulimo,  Gbobok,  P.O.  Box  185,  Barberton,  Tranevbal. 

1905  Patbb,  Gilbebt  E.,  National  Itaiik,  Brand/ort,  Orange  Sivar  Colon;/. 
1887     IPavsby,  Alfbbd,  Wincheater  Park,  Kingtton,  Jamaica, 

1889  t-PitN,  Philip  Francis,  F.E.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  92,  Maritiburg,  NatiU. 

1903  t^AYNB,  Edwabd,  F.G.S.,  c/o  Bank  of  Afri^,  East  London,  Ca^  Colony. 

1880  tPATira,  J.  Fbedbeick  W.,  BarrUter-at-LaJv,  60  Queen  Street,  Melbourne, 

Victoria, 
1883     iFifSB.JoBxA.OrosBi.jV.R.G.S.,  Orange  Souse,  Z^os,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1904  fPATNB,  Hon.  Tbomas  H.,  M.L.C.,  Lewra,  Toorak,  Viotoria. 

1689     tPsACOcxR,  A,  W.  H.,  P.O.  Box  5700,  Jokanneaburg,    ihinsoaai,  and 
Queenatovm,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  Peakkak,  LiEur.-CoLoiiBL  Tbomab  C,  C.M.Q.,  Rand  Club,  Johanneiburg, 

Thinswal. 

1906  fPiJARCE,  Abtucr  E.,  Messrs.  Levin  ^  Co.  Ltd.,  Wellinglon,  New  Zealand. 
1906     Peahce,  Ernest  P.,  Prixons  Department,  Bloemfontein,    Orange  Biver 

Colony. 

1902  Pbasck,  Hbnut 

1903  '   Peavcb,  SsBBXB.1  G.,  Pau/ialanga.  vifl  JJmtali,  Rkodena. 
1901     fPRABCB,  John,  42  Esplanade  Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 

1901     JPrarsb,  SAMTixt.  H,,  Elephant  Sottse,  Broad  Street,    Olic-Ohwoghoico, 

Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1802     Pbabbb,  Wu.  Silas,  Plympton  House,  Freinantle,  Western  Australia. 
1901     fP^A^soN,  John  B.,  Sale,  Victoria. 
1684     pKABSON,  Waltbb  Hbnht,  Commiisioner  for  Crown  Lands,  P.O.  Box  332, 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
1898     jPbabson,  William  E.,  29  Bus  det  Vinaigriers,  Paris. 

1905  Peebles, Captain  Hksb^at  W.,  Assistant Reeidetit,Zaria,N(^them Nigeria. 
1892     Pbbl,  Edmund  Yatbs,  P.O.  Box  5056,  Johannesburg,  Transvaai. 

1901  Pket,  HASTiHoa  Fitz-Edward,  C.E.,  City  Engineer,  Bloemfontein,  Orange 

Biver  Colong. 

1904  Peet,  Jambs,  M.I.lfecli.E.,  Palmiete,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 

■  1004     Pbibis,  James,  B.A.,  L.L.M.,  Barrisier-at-Law,  Rippleworth,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
1904      Pbirson,  Alexakdee K.,  P.O.  Box  661,  Johannesburg,  Trannaal, 
1892     Pmbson,    JosBPa    Waidib,    F.E.G.S.,    P.O.   Box    561,    Johanne^urg, 

Transvaai. 

1898  Pbubbhtoh,  Frkubrick  £.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

1899  Pembebton,  Joseph  D.,  Union  Club,  Vietoria,  British  Columbia, 

1902  Pekdlbtok,  Alan  G.,  C.M.G.,  Railway  Commijtioner,  Adelaide,  South 

Auttralia. 
1 886     f Pbnnefatbbb,  F.  W.,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide  UniveraUy,  South 
Auttralia. 

1906  Pennkll,  Captain  PoLtKrr  M.  8.,  G.P.O.,  Cope  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
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liinii      pKMNiMGTns,  James,  U3  PktcpjiiariCs  Slrict,  Hfari::liii-i},  yaXal. 

1896  Pfwnv,  GEiiftCrE  J.,  IjioJi,  Pd-ai,  i'-ylcr/yl&l  Malay  SMes. 

1556  tPBfrrMwn,  AiKXAKiiKB,  M.B,,  Terriyal,  Gos/orif,  New  Sottlh  Wales. 
1905      Fkw-y,  Jo^cRi.TN  B,.  UicifMi  Bank  o/AaelraU-a,  Perfh,  H'ealern  Aittlralia, 
189?     t^BBitrHs,  HuBBBi  S.,  Barmtgh  Engmetr'a  Opts,  Bur^  SireeC,  Cape  Tax*, 

Ctipe  ColonV- 

1557  "PesKSiTv.  ^^J lIlaea-SitiitriMB,  Wilf'dm  Sire<-t,  Jaianneabvrg,  Trannaal. 
]SgB     Pkheih,  Lt,-Coliimel  Habbt  W.,  P.O.  Box  SIS,  Ndbimmt,  Victoria, 
L893     Pehbiks.  Gkohoe  R.,  Grange,  Cape  Eoad,  Ptyrt  Eli^alielh,  Cajte  Colon]/. 

1883  PKtwsK,  Dk  BoBaB  F.,  QiK^nsioTid  Clu.l>,  BrUhanf,  Qvtfwiand. 
1904'     Tessb.v,  Mobiiis  L,,  P.O.  Box  22,  Ba]td,fontdn,  Transvaal. 

1902  Pktbbsox,    PniycrPAL    William,    LL.D,,   C.M.G.,   M'Gill    Vmverailif, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
19Q5     PsiEiGSBitiDaB,  ItoBXBT  C,  TaHjQi'g  Bami«lan,  I'^rak,  Fedtraled  SlaUif/ 

SCatet. 
IBOS     tPBTiT,  BuMAKJcE  DiKhiuw,  CMteait  Pilit,  Warden  floaJ.  Sombei), 
18(15      PHAfcizFM,  CttAftLBS  B,,  Loni/wpoU,  WaLraraj:a,  Kew  Zealand, 
IOCS      FuiLiiaiCK,A.s.rKt:aJ.jPromncia-lComnii3s{oneT,!Sei:ifiit!.i,Golti  Coif  ft  Colony, 
190,i     Philip,  Wh.  Mahsiiall,  M.B.,  CM.,  Tows  Hall,  Coiombi,  Ceylon. 
1871      PniLLrFPO,  iSra  Geobob,  II.B.M.  Conwitl,  Geneva. 
1890      PHitLiPFS,    W.    Hehbbht,    71    Braokman'a   Bicilditigi,     Crc^fell   Street, 

Adelaide,  South  Aitslraiia, 
1875     pKu.Lirs,CQixitA}i,  lik/imonLl  Itond,  Carierion,  Wtllingtort,  Sew  Zealand. 
1905     Pbilt.it8,  Hehht  EEHBinH,  Distnet   Commitniotut,  Statm  Creek,  BritUh 

Hondurae  (^CarrcspoinfiTiff  Secretary.) 

1903  pHiLLfPs,  Captalv  Llewellts  J.,  P.O.  Box  318,  Krugergrhrp,  Iratuvaal. 
1901     PjiiLLiPfi,  T.  B.,  The  Treamiri/,  ZKngfrit,  SorihiTn  Nigeria. 

1002      Pa [LLips,  Thomas,  2'^  Smith  Sired,  Collingtetiod,  Meibotkr^^,,  yictoria, 
ISS-t     PicKKRi  so  I  "William  A.,  CK.G.,  Mi'itel  de  Parte,  San  Remo,  Italy, 
1002     PicswoAD,  Cbcil  a..  Local  AadiCur,  Layon,  Southern  IWjKria. 
1005     PiCBwoAO,  HdWELT,,  Thu  TTiasui'if.  Momha.sa,  British  Sast  Africa. 
1B95      fPiEEis,  Paulds  Edwaiip,  IiI.A.,  BarriiUr-at-Laai,  CiuU  Sei-tice,  Coiom^, 

Ceylon. 
1002     Fires,  Petee  D.  H.,  Blmitifre,  Sritiah  Ctntra.1  Afriea. 
1899     Pido,  CoTHHBRT  R.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Bagani,  Himan's  ConseMumji, 

Tariwa  P.O.,  Gold  Coast  Colo-ni/. 
1380  ■  fPiLS,  Hbhby  Ai,LeswH,  Warleigh,  St.  Peter,  Barladoi. 
moo     PiLuBiw,  E.   GnAHAH,  M-E.,  CM.,  cfo   Mia^i.  Moore  ^-    Tudor,    144 

Maifu,  Buenos  Ji/fvg,  Af/feniine  Brpuiilie. 
1809     PiLKiNOTow,  KoTiBUT  B,,    B.A.,  Barrieirr-al-Laiv,    Weld    CiitJ,  Pe^k, 

WeliteTn  Australia. 

1897  tP™!  Howard,  P.  O.  Box  1331,  Jaka-nmihurj,  Transooal. 
19H     Pi«osTosE,  O,  A-,  F.C.y,,  P.O.  J}as  4i5,  SulaKtis",  Jlhcdffig. 

1884  PranocK,  Phji-it,  Brialm-Jic.  Qttcendand. 

1889      PittiB,  GKtiiMS,  Leopardi  Jlcl/,  Rinhnwad,  QrjK  Colons, 

1904  Pitt,  Robkst  G.  CAwrBKLL,  P.O.B&x  5+00,  Johannuburg,  Trmrvaal. 
ISOa     tPiTT-  Wii,piA«  A.f  I-.R.C.P,,  L,Tl.C.S.,  233  Hanover  Street,  Cup*  Tvkw, 

Cape  Colony. 
ISSe      PinFMrHiQH,  W,  SI.,  FrertoKW,  StwTO  i*o«». 
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YaMOf 
1901 

1893 

1S99 
1902 
3S93 
180S 
1899 
189S 
1903 
1003 
1899 

1801 

19DS 
1B7<J 
3891 
1890 
ISSfi 
1S97 
1697 
1680 
ISOO 

1003 
18B3 

leoQ 

1905 
1880 
18SQ  I 
IdOfi  ; 
19U0  I 
ie04  i 
180S  I 
1902  ' 

ISOfi 

1983 
18S9 
1»03 

I90S 
1901 


isas 

1890 
1897 


FiTT.',  Joan,  Conmlidated  InveatiMni  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  090,  Juhanj^alinTg. 

TTanivaal. 
PiBiGBSLi.t,  RiciiAurv,  P.O.  Box  S7Q<i,  Johannetbarg,  Transvaal. 

PLiHGK,  HtKav,  Sarrisier-at'Ijata,  ^ccra.  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

pLiKT,  Charlbs,  P.O.  Sox  81 1,  tToiuiTinesbiirSt  Transi-aid. 

Plattokd,  Lotns  L.,  Ch'i^  Magiilrale,  Johanntsburff,  Traranaal. 

Flvkubs,  John  E.,  Bglire,  British  Bunditrai, 

P(SfcEB,CHARLT!B,f/o  MssiTa.  Sii^hr.1,  Li'J.,  Sal/  Asiiuee,  GqU  (kiani  Coluny. 

fPococKf  W,  F.  H„  Cape  2'octB.  Cape  Colony. 

■fPoLKisQHOBNE,  EjiAvrs,  Hsidelher^,  Ti-auacaitl. 

PoLLirzRB,  Paul,  Ailianee  Siiitdini/s,  Gardiner  Stttst,  Durban,  Natal. 

■fPoLiflCK,   How,  Hbhr*  £„  E.G.,  M.L.C,  Stag  Evng  {CoTrtapynding 

Sci!rttii.rij). 
PosTisBx,  KjwiMALn  D.,  «/o  L7ndon  and  Sraniian  S.mk,  Banoi  Agra, 

Argentina  Sifuhlic. 
Tqoi.%  CAPTAi>r  Fbbdsbicx  C,  R.A,,  D.3.O.,  Zangtra,  Nortiem  ingtrM, 
^■PooLB,  James  G.,  P.  0.  Bo:r:  3yT,  KtmberSey,  Capt  Colony, 
jPooi.B,  TuoMiB  J.,  F.il.  Bov  397,  Kimherley,  Cafe  Cvlon^. 
PojiLBt,  JiiKb,  J. P.,  Part  Ho^ail,  Kimherhy,  Cape  Colony, 
Pore,  Edwabd,  Gffmpic,  Qaemstan.il. 
PoTB,  Hdfos  H.,  M.P.,  Cookshire,  Quebec,  Citnadic. 
PoPH,  "WiLLLAM,  Ea^U  Chamhers,  Adtlaidtf  South  Atiatralie. 
-^FofcTBB,  GsobOk  E.,  Melbourne  Gtib,  Melbourne,  Visluria. 
F«j)THB,    Holland,   Aminutraleur    K.l.I.S.K,    Sartqa   Sangn,    3fsara 

Djawa,  Kottei,  OsC  Borneo. 
PoTTkB,  The  Vkw,  AncHDEiCow  Bkhebfuhc,  M.A.,  Kuroaia,  Cyprvi. 
■fPoweLL,  FaAwcis,  Penang,  Straits  Selthmmts. 
Powell,  James,  Weitport,  Ntw  Zealand. 
PowBLL,  HoBBRT  B.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

PflTreii,  WitrBrD,  B.B.M.  Cestui,  PhU^dtlpMa,  V.S.A. 
Fowim,  Habby  Su.u[EapsA&E,  Arden,  Cleveland  Hill,  Ifatal. 
PowES,  William,  M.P.,  Qutbec,  Canada. 

PoiTYS-JoNEa,  Llewklw*,  liesidenl  Mn^iatrate,  BulaiaaifB,  Rhadegia. 
PoTNTJW,  J,  0,1  P.O.  Box  '2i7,  Pritoria.  Traiauaal. 
Pbatt,  Artkiih,  P.O.  Sox  3413,  Johanntshwrg,  Transvaal. 
tPBEiss,  Al-oust  E.,  c/o  MessTt.  Daldorff,  Sehabltd  ^  Co.,  Port  ElitabtCh, 

Cape  Colony. 
FMAur.s,  Fbapk  W.J  Bfdfurd,  Cepe  Cvloiaj. 
pRicB,  Ch&blbs  CoicUELEi,  C.E.,  Bdise,  British  Rondurm. 
PsJOB,  D.  E.,  District  Comviisiiontr,  Calahar,  Southern  Niyeria, 
f  Pares,  T.  li.,  CM.Q.,  Brpi  liricn,  O'lfeiliy  Slriei,  The  Errea,  Johinnes- 

harg,  Traneraal. 
Phice,  William  C.  B,,  Queemtoum,  Capf:  Colony. 
PRINCB,    Alfred    E.   J.,   P.O.    Box    2§B1,  and    16  African  Banting 

Corjiaration   CKaiithers,  Simmimdi  Slreei,    Johannesburg,   Trajisvaal 

(Correipondtpg  Secfclarif), 
tPBtBCB,  J.  Peerott,  M.D.,  188  Smith  Strtet,  Durban,  JiJitoT. 
Fbihqlb,  Hon.  Jouh,  C.H.Q.,  M.B.,  M.L.C,  A^aia  Vale,  Annoita  Bay, 

Jamaiea. 
Pbiok,  LiE:rr,-CyLafraL  Edwabei  6.)  Vieloria,  BriCUh  Coliimbta, 
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rearnt 

Slecitlou, 

1893  I 
18B8 


18S4 
1903 

ititie 

IS03 
I60G 

i9oa 

1S98 

1006 
1SD3 
1001 
1B95 
1S03 

1SD2 

1903 
1891 
1903 

1SS7 

1864 

IQOd 
lOOO 

ISflT 
IH^O 

\mh 

10{I2 

ie<io 

ISDC 
1S98 
1002 


ISDIi 

IMl 

19U* 


*     Moyal  Cohnial  Iv^iUKtg.. 

fPftlTtHAHn,  Ai.E:tiU'nKB  H.,  Mattock,  Clarlen  3J/iDcrs,  Qvrendan^. 
FriGiiTif,  H.E,  Lehi.lk,  C.M.C,  G-avcrnnwnl  Houfi;  t'rri:tQUia,  Sierra  Lame, 
PaocrriB,  C*prAiM   John,  &n^A    4fr'c«»  Collegt   Houm,   Cape    Toam, 

Cojie  Cuhny. 
PaoiiT,U,>;f,  Wm.  ThuMAS,  C.M.G.,  M,L.C.,M,B.,  CM-,  Frimiptt  Mtdkai 

O^ffDT,  Freetown,  Sierra  Lionc  (CorrMpoiidiiiij  SecrUarg), 
Phowse,  Harry.  138  Church  Slretl,  Marit^bu.rg.Si'atii^. 
■fPcBDKOTA,  H.II.  'L'HB  Kaja  IIP  PuDDKoTi,  Mailitig,  India. 
Ppi-lab,  Jibes,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A.,  421  C^liias  Sfrtfl,  Mclkoumf,  Vktoria. 
PcNCH,  CrncL,  Abeoiuia,  LagiH,  SouiA^it  Nigeria. 
f  L'BCgii,  Jakes  E  ,  A.M.Iniit.C.E.,  Gomrnmeut  Bailvmif,  Oahiglio,  Lagot, 

South  ttn  Xiijitia. 
Pdschas,  Thomas  A.  R.,  SunA  Clal,  Johaaaetbarg,  TroMBd^l. 

Q.AUIR,  SuiiKE  Abdul,  B,A.,  Lahvre,  India. 

Q,nHV,  WiLLiiir  I),,  P.O.  Box  1218,  Johanneilitirg,  Tranawtai, 

QuiiNsay,  WiLLiAM,  P.O.,  Huliari,  Tasmania. 

■fftuitiTos,  pRANCO  J.,  P.O.  fi<«  fi62,  Johcmneebwg.  Traiuvaa.1, 

QuiNios,  JoH[fPLiacELi,P,E,fI.S.,e/o  Deiielopmctii  Co.,  Monrovia, LibcFia. 

Bab,  Ja»b3  E.,  QiMen«<oK>n,  d/e  Colony. 

JUjehdh*,  R.,  BarrMer-at-Lnw,  SnUmstaa.  CuionJ'o,  Gri/lon. 

'fS.i.iKViKfiB,  MuDALrein  Tcnoa  D.  N.,  Colamho,  Ceyliin. 

Rt-i-m.  Charles  E.   P.,   M.B.CS.E.,    L.It.C.r.,    Govfutmat  Mt<iital 

Q^ciT,  Accra,  GM.  Coael  CoIohi/. 
KiLpa,  Fbed  W.,  BroAes  Ji/(  CAnnfim,  Xiwy  Wdliam  Slrtel,  AMaidi, 

South  AMtlralitt. 
RiMA-NATHAN,  P.,  C.M.O-.,  K.O.,  Cnlamtia^  Ceylant 
Bamsay,  Lt.-Coiokkl  Wm.  Boswux,  Jfiilattoi/a.  Bhodesia. 
RAMiDBM,  Hron  C.  H.,  Bd/fld  Ettett,  Ilawodm  P.O.,  Jamatea, 
Bawfobly,  Rt.  Hum.  tub  Eabi.  of,  CU.U.U. 
Rakmib,  D.  N,.  5(.  John'i,  Antigua- 

RAPiPOBT,  laiBOHH,  SfucA  EjvAa»ffe,  Jo-iaTiTiesbftrff,  Trii.nsuaa[. 
Basiin,  Caf^ais  EttNSST  G  ,  E.N.,  Jltitish  lligident,  Viia,  Xew  UeMilea, 
^S.ksv,  CuABLca,  J. P.,  tRf/^ama,  The  Avenue,  Afedindie,  Aielaidt,  Smith 

Aaitrdlia. 
Rathhumr,  EnoAR  P.,  P.O.  Bux  2!*fi(»,  JnhaJiiesbarg,  rrmuwiat. 

fltATTKSHintir,  Fhancis  M,|  I'icluriitf  Br-iliali  Coln-mfiia. 

Hav/siih,   H.E.  AsMiiiAL   Hui  Habbi    U.,  O.C.B.,  Qovimmevt    iloiitr, 

SifJnnj,  Nfw  'South  Walts. 
Bav,  AaTBi-a  C,  P.O.  Bo.\-  49a,  J'ancowi'fT,  Brilhh  IJoliimhia. 
IHav,  Li Eur.- Colonel  S.  WBLtiNOTOs,  Porf  Arihar,  OrtiariOf  Canada, 
IRavuomd,  TROMAa,  care  of  Poit  Office,  Maritsbtirg.  ^'a!al. 
Katnbb,  Hon.  Sib  Tkomas  OaossiiiT,  K.C ,  Attorne^Gcntra.1,  Gairi/e- 

town,  Bfitiih  Guiana. 
Rbao,  EnwA«i>  H.,   M.R.C.S-,  L.R.C.P.,  Q^vernmait   M<dicai    Offitcr, 

Lagos,  Soutkern  Ifigerior. 
Rhankv,  Cw:ii.  T.,  bitpector  of  Police,  Fmtawn,  Sierra  Leone. 
Rtxcb,  EAitnLBK  B,,  Thi  TFeHiitTf/,  AtiOfic,  Gold  Coast  Oeteitg. 
fRRtiCP.)  Mauiiii'b  D.,  Tanaaa,  mi  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Cohmj/t. 


REitWiJOB,  Chahlus  L.,  P,0,  Bnx  60",  Johanstshurg,  Ttaiuttmat, 
i'liBtJD,  Rkv.  G^.  Ciiij.bi(  H.,  EulUiitui,  viil  Plainircs  SlHng,  RKad'jSia. 
llKKriEfts,  WiLiiBLM  J.,  P.O.  ISdx  '107,  JofutHiisidurg,  Trantvaai, 
Rbrlhh,  John  Wk.,  Halionat  Sank  Cluoubcva,  Cape  I'Dion,  Cujse  Colony. 
Rbrs,  D,,  Pari  HouK,  t'ark  Aoenne,  Eavl  Loarton,  <7ay*  Calvtsf. 
'B.sn>,AvVBDBS..,C.K,F.Kl.'B.A.,P.0.Bairl2i),Ca.jKilhKn,CapeCalamy, 
tEKiD,  DtTiD,  KimhtrUti,  Cape  CoUay, 
Rbid,  Ibtimg  K.,  M:.D.,  cm.,   Govirrtmint  Mtdtimi  Offiaer,  Berbite,  Brituh 

Kbih,  JiMis  Smith,  Mount  Maeedott,  near  Melbourne,  VieCoria, 

Keid,  J"jhX|  ElderHie,  Oamaru.  iftoi  Zealand. 

Rem,  Malciilm  D,,  16(J  Commineiotter  SifstI,  JriharnifsliiTy,  Tratiavaal. 

fKeiD,  BoBBKT  GiLCBapiB,  27s  Drumiiiond  Slreet,  Manlreal,  Cattaila, 

liBrn,  BonKBT  Smith,  Mestrs.  Gordon,   Grant   ^    Co.,  Port   of  ^itin, 

Trinidad. 
fltsiHi,  iHCMis  H.,  F.J.I.,  c/o  ■'  SIraiia  TiTitea,"  Singapore. 
SxiTi,  TV,  J.  (J.,  Fanrkal,  Mai/sira. 

■fl^KiD,  WitLTAir  IC.,  Eeid  NsiufoaniHand  Co.,  Si.  John's,  Ntwfoumlfand. 
■fKEiKEBS,  AnocaT,  Pari  Micahsth,  Cape  Colony, 
"tKioxT,  Owen,  Saai  CM,  JahanttealiUTg,  Tranavaai, 
Bbnhbr,  Pbtkr  a.,  BarnaUr-at-Laai,  Cape  Caofft,  Gold  Coatt  CoCoaj/, 
Rrhngb,  W,,  M.D.,  Atmtant  Colonial  Surgeon,  tyBetoten,  Sierra  Leant. 
\Bxssis,  ALFkED  H.,  Qiufft'i  Bead  Gtnttal,  Uoug  Kung, 
Betief,  JdcoBtrs  P.,  Paarl,  Cape  Cohiii/, 
■fRHTifKRT,    Theoddbb,    A.M.IdsL.C-E.,  P.O.    Box    92,    JioJUwiBMiwjj 

JVanavaat. 
'fRBTMui.ua,  Fbauk,  M.Jt.A,  UmHnto,  Natai, 
RBTSl)^DS,  HRKitr,  t'a/Js  Proffreeao  144fl,  .StenxM  j<y««. 
fRHCiDia,  A.  E.  a.,  BuTTistar-aULai:,  CAnetokuroA,  New  Zralamd. 
■fHaoima,  Oeobob  H.,  CliireTxenf,  Tivuiru,  Netii  Zealand. 
RwriDHPjR,  Hbaton,  jr.n.H.,  BarriaCt-r-ttl-Lavr,  Chnstchumh.Nev  Zealand, 
-fllHaiiES,  RoBBRr  H.,  Blvfdiffa,  Timarv,.  Jt'tw  Zfalatid. 
Rii'HAttD?,  Ffl*j<ttT.,  364  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Nalal. 
RiCHA'Bba,  'P.  H.  Hattoh,  AisislanC  Gold.  Sicrtlary,  KicOiia,  Cypnt*. 
R[ciiA£D9DK,  EowAHit,  C.E., Eittehbe,  Ugaadd, 
tRicHASsson,  HnoACB  Q.,  Qutettiland, 

HicHAfiDBOK,  J.  Ahtutih,  Wffuna,  Wal2iole  SireM.  Kew,  Melbourne,  I'ietoria. 
BiCUBT,  Hon.  Mawhew  H.,  K.C,  D.C.L.,  42?  Bnmsmiet  Slreel,  Ral^-ax, 

Naca  Scotia, 
RicRUDicD,  Jauks,  PubCic  Works  J>»^TlmeHC,  Eingitm,  Jamaica. 
RiPHTEB,  Giiariv  H.,  Colanna  Moiiie,  Geergstoum,  Bfilith  Guinna. 
RirOfE^s,  D.  FoxMiE,  A.M.lD4t.C!.£.,  c/c  ff.B.Af.  Cotuvi,  Titntein,  China, 
tRmnELi,,  Hemri  Scott,  Natal  Bank,  G-reyttijen,  Natal. 
RiOBiFORii,  Ebwajb  J.,  Fern  Grove,  Lower  Huti,  WiUinpton,  Ifm  Zealand. 
f RiDDOCff,  HoM.  QBonex,TI/i.L.C.,Gtencoe,]\raunl  Gambier, South  Anstrelia. 

RlDRB,  HtT.  W.  WlLKLKBDH,  ZHtrOdll,  Nlitai,. 

RiDUB,  H,  M, 

fRlDQE,  Sabubl  H.,  B.A. 

Riu!H^Ai.K,  A.  Ctkit-,  C.E.,  Pullio  Werti  Deparimttit,  2a«^«MJ,  ifi>ftl,et» 
Miftria, 


J 


460  Royal  Oohnial  Institute. 

El  eocinn, 

IDillJ      li[Cf*DAi,K,  ITEKEitiiT  A.,  C'XiUjnrdir,  Weglcnt  Aastralia, 
1891  ;  tKioBV,  QsaatiE  Owkn,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Jiigh  SCreel,  Kynete*.  i'iclaria. 
15V2  j  EitEV,  Kt.  RB7.  Chabiss  Owesn  L  ,  D.D,,  Z-wrf  BisAo?  -i/  P^WA,  P»r.'», 

I  ii'ceteni  AuatTtiiia. 

18HE      fEiYBa,  J,  C,  Kdvia  Grovt,  Nnclandt,  Cape  Towii,  Cape  Colony. 
1893  !  liissiK,  CoEMBLia,  P.O.  Boj:  401,  Johaunesimrg,  Tranmiaal. 
IgOS  '  Ei»cHiE,  DoGALD,  Gedong  Estate,  Penalty,  SiraiU  SetilfnenU. 
181}2  :  BtTCBis.  JtrsN  MACFAfii.ufs,  Daatdia,  S'ew  Zealand, 
180S      fl^'Tia,  Fhiup  a.,  BetJemte,  Sea  TMnt,  Cnpt  CvfuTty. 

1900  I  BojtEiiTiis,  Ebkhst,  M.D.,  M.E.C.S.K,  Si/mond  Sl-riet,  Auoklani,  Jl&» 

Zealand, 

1890  i'RfisKBTStCutJOfiSLCttA.B.i.si  t., CMS}. ,&.Ii.C,  Sydney,  }itwSout\  Wtdei. 

1885  tRoBEKTB,  Hos.  Chaslkb  J,,  C.ai.e.,  M.L.C.,  fiyrfnifj,  S«»  SOWA  »ofr«. 

1890  tJIOBEKTs,  CiuctEs  J.,  P.O.  J^DJ?  1771,  JoMttaeiburff,  Trautmiol. 
1905  liouBE'is,  Kbbueht,  P.O.  Hoc  18r5,  Gtrmistoii,  Ttmtavaal, 

1891  KoBBHTs,  lotcj,  C.M.O.,  r,0.  Box  30*,  Umedin.  New  Zealand, 
1897  flosERTS,  Febcy  S.,  Kooiiigal.  Qiadttone,  Quse«diind. 

I9QII  .    RoDZmTH,  BeoIS'ALD  A.,  Cidahar,  Simthertl  Mirfttia. 

1889      tK^HBBTS.  R-  "WiQHTW-iCK,  F.C.S..  Valparaiso,  Chiii, 

IfJOS      KoHEBTs,  RoBXET  Wit.,  Lo,  Bolsa,  Buenos  Ayrts,  Argeati>ir:  Rrpnblic, 

1899      tRoBEKTSOW,  ALBXAHDiiB,  IS7  St.  -TamxM'a  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 

1800  tEoBBET^oWi'JAwaa,  Yehir,  Narth  Pine^  Brisbane,  Quteiiiland, 
1902     ItoBiiaTsos,  JoBM,  -Wit  SiiiiCh  ^ircci,  Dufi/an,  Natal. 

189S     EoBEBTaoM.  Hiiy.  VYm.  Sloans,  M.L.C,  San  Fej-ntind^.  THnidod. 

1905  I  tB"!"^'^,  KiLiUiiD  Wsr.,  74  SI.  Gc'ar</f6  Street.  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Calonf/. 
189B     BoBLKsuN,  MiJOft  E,  EoRBBY,  F.H.G.S.,  The  Grten  Heme,  7fl-  Btrett, 

Desahlenhoat,  Johaii'ntelrurp ,  Tra^nsvaal. 
1902      RiiaiNHa\-,  F.  Allax  C„  Postmaster,  Stkoxdi,  Gold  Coast  Calaay, 
1004     RoBiNMS,  OsOKOB  A.,  Wdtaoii'a  Bay,  Sj/dnm/,  New  Soath  Wales. 
1899      RiiBisao-j,  Juaw,  P.O.  Box  Ul^,  jQitanne^hnrg,  2Vo"swW. 
1904  I  EoBiMaoM,  J.  ll..  Fort  Jamtson,  North- Ea.ittem  Shadtsia. 
IB83  i  EoBwsoN,  Thoujs,  P.O.  Box  127a,  Winnipeg,  Cimada  {Comspouditig 

Sieeetary). 

1801  Ei>Bi»sGN,    Wk.    Vale)4tihb,    0.U.<}-.,    Parliataenl    HoKte,  Meliourme, 

I'icCeria, 

1901  tHomsns,  John   H.,  139   Viaierfi  Ckambers,  82  Pitt  Slrtet,  Sidney, 

New  South  Wales. 
1882     EocHB,  Caitaim  W.  P. 

1895     EocK,  CuAsi.Rg  \Vm,,  Goldai  HiUs  Farm.  Bowien,  NaJal, 
IMS     KocKW(n>D,  iio-N.  William  Gahbiei,  M.L.C,  M.D.,  JB.H.C.S.,  M.H.C.P., 
Col^mho,  Cf^lon. 
IRddda,  Btahlei'  N,j  Mount  Morjan  Gold  Mine,  P.O.  Bo*  05,  BarbertoH, 

TraiiK  vaid. 
EoDUKii,  H,E.  Sir  Jotu*  P.,  K.O.M.G.,  Government  Baute,  Jiera,  Gold 

Coat  I  Colony, 
tBosuER,  Majoq  Tuouas  HnHi>Biuon,  D.S.O.,  7b«  Club,  Kimbtrltj/,  Cape 
Ciilony,. 

ISOB     +BoH,  AcacsT^B  fl,,  Fr)Uee  Magictrate,  Perth,  Weeiern  Anetrslio: 
Ifl&e     Rub,  FaBiiBRicK  W.,  IB  Berhert  Street,  St,  Kilda-,  Mclfumrne,  Vittariai 

1906  Rob,  Jokit  Blakemobe,  Tannanian  Club.  Hobarl,  Tatmaniu, 
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BiiiaERs,  Hburt  Adaks,  I{tin4!  Gbih,  Johannssfiurif,  Traaawal, 

RooEua,  Jos£Pii  W.,  Mmiaff  Managen,''  Auopiation,  Kaignorlii;  Wesiern 

Aattraliii. 

Boo-KicsMH,  Wu,  BcoTT.  ConaArff,  Gu'mie  Francaist,  H^eti  Africa. 

titaLKS,  F.  CnosnrH,  "  Tiiiifi  "  Ojtae,  Colomho.  Cfi/ioih. 

EoLT,  FuASK  WjiRftnw,  TAs  CluJi,  Kosal'iiid.  BritisA  CaluniMa. 

RooTic,  Bdvar-d,  P.O.  lion;  2(S3,  Preioria,  Trairavaal, 

EoPEB,   ItsMRr  Basii,    l.S.O,,  PvMong  Dtiparlwmtf^  Gajx   Town,    Ca.pt 

Colony. 
Bji!\j  Josh  Cotikklicb,  BarrinniiA,  Oraatjt  RiiMr  Colony. 
-fRcsASCi,  Hos.  J.  M.,  M.L.C7,,  Btiire,  SritUh  Hondnrai. 
Hose,  Dusc*n  C,  e\o  ffiwMic  ConioiidaUd  Goidfiddt,  Ltd.,  Jxim,  Geld 

Coast  Cclony. 
Hosb-Inkeb,  HiH  HoHoiTa  Csikf  Justcce  Sib  Ja-hei,  RiClS.C,  Pfviarie, 

ImitifaaL 
li£osBTTEM§TEiN,  Albbkt  V.,  J.P,,  P.O.  Box  Ttl ,  Joiantttiglnir/},  Tramvaal. 
■^RftssTTBNSTBiX,  Mix,  P.O.  Box  49,  Joiantiei/iurg,  I'Vanrnval. 
Rossw*Hh-H,  D.  D.,  e/o  Ctmrnffcial  Bank  of  Atflralia,  Perik,   Weite-.-n 

Australia. 
Ho**,  ALECisnatt  C,  Sydntij,  Cajie  Breton,  A'ot.-a  Seolia. 
Boaa,  Ai£ZAWTiKTLCAnNROiB,C,B.,ff.2I.Af.  Coimtl,  Bimitot  Agrri,  ArgtHtiw 

Scpttliiic. 
Roas,  Ai.BKA.NDiR  J.,  Mfurs,  Bon,  tlorii  if  Ci',,  Siitgeport. 
Roas,  Cbablks.  BarriiCi-r-a^l-Law,  SfJcondi,  GolA  CoaU  Culony. 
fRoss,  How.  John  K.  M.,  M,  E.G.  {SarriUfx-at-Law),  ColUaior  oj  CiiatBnin, 

3uva,  Fiji  {Correapcnding  SecnCari/). 
Ross,  Keginald  J,  Ii„  Poliee  MngUlrafe,  Laffoa,  S&iilhirti  Xureria. 
Boss,  Hon.  William,  MX.C,  J. P.,  Cape  Tcien,  Cape  (Mftwy, 
fRoes,  William,  P,0.  Hex  lH.JtfhaiinefJitirg.  'JVunsvaal. 
Hoas,  Wh.  Alstow,  Distrief.  Cotmiiiatwiyr,  L<igo£,  Sr^ifherv  Ifigrria. 
RoTBE,  Waldbmjk  H.,  c/i  Coloniol Sugar  R'fiaivg  Co, Lint.,  Sgdnry,  Haw 

Sortth  If'affs. 
HotiMKAir,  James  T.,  M,A.,  Wariea  and  SCiptadarj/  Jualice,  Tobago,  Weil 

ladiei. 
RenjTLBDOB,  Atmsn  WitLiAir,  JefstUon,  Britub  KorlA  Bomio. 
How,  ThbUajam  a.  V,  Svattt,  I'ieagapalam,  Mndra^, 
RoWAW,  Andbrv,  llH  Colliin  Street.  MdhimrA€,  I'ktoria. 
RowBoTiLiK,  H.  J.,  P.O.  Bill  73,  I'^t  ni:ab«l6.  Cape  Colony. 
EowaB,  John  A,,  Gold  Caoit  SvTve)f»,  Sekimdi,  Geld  Cooif  Cohttif, 
BoTCB,  O.  H,,  fVM  Chamliers,  St.  Gtorirt.<  Ttiract.  Perih,  Wti<tern   Av^ 

fHoTCB,  WiLiiAif,  P.O.  Box  2337.  Johameibwr^,  TVansvanl. 
BoTLB,  ClTAitLBs  JoHK,  5  Bond  SireH,  Si/dnn/^  Km  S-mth  Wahe, 
tHcPAi-t,  Jamss  T.,  F,R,C.3,,  151  CoUim  Sireet,  MeIlioi,r«e,  Vkeoria. 

BcUSKY,  GomiAMDEEl  R,  MuBRAV,  B.^.,  l.S.O, 

EoK-ciMAii,  William,  M.L.A.,  Simons  Town,  Cape  Coleny. 
EussBLL.  AfiTUCR  E.,  Te  Mat^t-i.  Palmriten  SorlA,  AVio  Zealand. 
Ebshbll,  Charles  W.,  fnion  Bant  0/ AuBtralia,  MeliouriK.  Tlctoria, 
RoBOBLL,  Q.  Obet,  Dunedin,  New  Zaitand. 
EusBBLL,  RonsBT,  I.&.O.,  LIi.D.,  Maritftntiy,  Hatal, 
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Boyal  Ooli}nial  Inaiitale. 

Eusaau,  Bov,  Sir  Wjr.tiAK  R,,  K.B.R.,  Flffrntri^,  Napitr,  }iem  ZmhK 

Bt'ssoDW,  J.  W.  H.,  Marina  Itatel,  Sea  Pointy  Cape  (Jofonj, 

KusT,  RiKDOLPH,  Port  (if  S/ioi»,  Trinidad. 

fHirfflfeflWioiin,  Arthdb  F.  B.,  RfnS.  Club,  Jolianneihw^,  Tnuuvaai, 

fRoTHERFOBD,  HsNBT,  J.P.,  ContraUi^  o/ Excise,  Dxtrhan,  Jiatal. 

Sack.  BflJiBiiT,  GoiilJiMi' CvrjxTa-f.ioa.  Kiinw^ni.Aahanli.Ciiild  Coast  Colony. 

tSiCHS,  Lbo  FBHDiffiwn,  nr-ishanu.  Qucanslaiid. 

tSACHHB,  Chaeies,  Wall  SirasiB  S/S,  Etrlin,  Gfrjaany, 

"J-Sackb,  StMOH,  J'.O,  Box  1S4,  Jt/hannesburg,  Traficvaal, 

tSABOaitT,  FfiitDEKicE  A.,  P.O.  Box  S,  Edmonton,  Alha-ta,  Canada, 

St.  Claih,  a.,  Bohwia,  Qiieenatown,  Cape  Culony. 

&r.  IiBQBB,  Frbdhbick:  Ldke,  66  SI.  George' »  fit.,  Cape  Toiiia,  Cape  Coiojff, 

SiUAUAK,  Fbsobbjck  N.,  00  U»iiiernt!f  Place,  ffew  I'ork. 

Saogr,  Edivakd  Lucas.  HohaH,  Tattnania, 

Saubb,  i'fiBDK.  J..  Hohart,  Tasmania. 

■fSALUDND,  CnARJ-Ea  Shobt,  MclfifHime,  Vii:toriii. 

Saltbb.  Ticnxia,  Bri/iuiM,  Uimi^r't  HiU,  Sydneif,  New  SoniA  Waht ;  and 

Aastralmian  CMi. 
^Samtibi,  Olivbe,  BarTUter-at-Law,  Sew  Ptifmouth,  Xea  Zer.kmd. 
SAiinEBsos,  CHARiKsE.F.,  O.E.,  Mtfi»ra.  Sihy,  Har^rtavei^  Co.  Sinffapnft, 
£AtiJisB£OS.£DWAiiDMu&B&T,  Gleiihovj,  Sirathvl^df,  Bariados, 
8AMi£Reo>,,  Hakbv,  Saf.i»burii,  fihodcsia. 
•fSAKnOTEB,  ALrRRft.  dnTemont,  Western  AiaCralia. 
i8Asvi.Jui^ill.,J}l«i)Mm,  Qiffen  Si.,  Butvxtod,  Sidney, item  SouthWalet, 
dAKEo,  Charlbs  £.,  New  Clnl),  Jolumntsburij,  Tramanaal. 
SAnAic,  F.  J.  DB,  J.P.,  Praetor,  8>tpngme  Court,  Colombo,  C»^la%; 
■fSAfitiAKT,  E.  B.p  Maieru,  Binuitlimd,  S^uth  J/rioa, 
■fSAitJBiNT,  Hbkrt,  Faridl  Eintse.  Wanyaiiui,  Kew  Zealand. 
Sassk,  a.  E.  G.,  *7S  Cfiitins  Street,  Melbourrtf.,  Vietorxa. 
SAHwnaBB,  Ahthob  R.,  M.B,,  K.R.C.8.E,  JCi'nf/^fos,  Jamaiea. 
■fSAt'KDBM,  Ho?».  CaABLKs  J,  E„  C.M.Q,,   Chttf  Sfafftstrate  and  Civil 

Commisdotier,  Etlwwf,  Natal. 
Satin&bbj,  EnwABD,  Toiigaat,  Natal. 

SArKnEns,  Major  Fbedbhice  A.,  F.R.C.S.,  L.K.C,Pt  F.R.G.S.,  l^tttiitn 
ffoiae,  G-rahajn^touin,  Cape  Colojiy  {Corrtepvndmg  Sv-ordari/), 

aATn(iiER8,HoN.  HKsaT.r.,  A.M.lDst.OJl.,  Perth,  Wtetem AMiratia. 

SumoEKP,  Hbkhi  W..  M.D.,  F.R.G.S..  Johanmsburff,  IVamnvuJ. 

SAiiB&ESS,  Joiis,  Ti^  Mantioup,  Part  Eliiaheth,  Capt  Colony, 

fSAu:!n>KHS,  JoHH  H.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  c/n  }iaiik  of  ICew  South  Wniw, 
Melioarim,  Vii-lnria.. 

Sadndebs,  Philip,  F.O.  Box  1883,  Johaitaesliur^.  Tratttvaat. 

Savagb,  GiuaiBi  H.,  BnrristiT-a.t-Lau;  Siiniiffsiiltj  C«ps  Caail,  Cold  Coat 
Caiany. 

&ATiLLa-KBMi,  ■Wu.uAit,  F.1..S.,  P.Z,S„  Weii    Cltib,    Perth,     Wulerm 
Auilralis,. 

+-Satf,  William  A.,  Land  Tillta  Ogift,  P^tth,  ifeiltmAiutralia. 

Sawbbs.  Jijhh.  Sfiiii  of  Avtfro}.!i.na,  MHhoarne,  Vicfuna. 

ScAHB,  Valbn'time  E,,  Seluiwe  Colnmhia  Gold  Mtne,  Stlukwe,  Rhaitsia, 

tScA!n,BK,  Hojj.  Sib  THauAS,  K.C.M.Q.,  M.E.C.,  Saliiburtf,  Shodteia. 

ScKBjPBt,  AuGvsTB,  Ph,D„  fiiJOfl  Guh,  Si/dney,  Htm  SouCh  Wales, 
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tScHiXEKocT,  UicHAXL  J„  Bay  View,  Bellevut  Bond,  Cape  Toum,  Cape 

Cohny. 
ScHOBFS,  Max,  2Vte,  vid  KUimane,  Eael  Jfriea. 
tScHOLBFiMj*,  Waltbb  H.,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
ScHOOLGs,  His  Honoub  Sib  Himrt  B.  Pipox,  Chief  Justice,  Gibraltar. 
ScRBBiNBB,  Hon.  Wiixuii  P.,  C.SI.6.,  E.C.,  Q^e  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
ScsjTLLKs,  OacAH  H.,  P.O.  Bom  4427,  Johannetbnry,  TVansvaal. 
tScHDu:,  J.  A.  AvKBt,  M.D.,  8ta«iford  HiU  Boad,  Durban,  Natal. 
fScoNCE,  Hebbbbt  W.,  IntpectoT  of  Schools,  GeorgetoroH,  Britith  Guiana. 
tScoTT,  Abthcr  EraoN,  M.R.C.S.,   L.E.C.P.,  c/o   Boeiiti  du   BeMra, 

Alexandria,  Egypt. 
Scott,  Cearlss,  P,  0.  Box  846,  Jbhaimeihurg,  Transvaal, 
Scott,  Edwabs  J.,  ojo  Corporation  of  Western  Egypt,  Cairo, 
Scott,  Elgin,  Stryj,  Gaiieien,  Auttria, 

tSooTT,  Gkobob,  P.O.  Box  260,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Rioer  Chlony. 
8ccfrT,'Kxtra,Y,J,'P.,Eagle  Chantb6Te,PiTie Street,  Adelaide, South  Australia, 
Scott,  Hbhrv  Milns,  Eldon  Chatnhers,  Sv.va,  Fiji. 

Scorr,  SibJamkbGeo.,K.C.I.E„  Taunggyi,  Southern  Shan  States,  Burma, 
Scott,    Pkrci  G.,  C.E.,  cjo    Puhlio    Work»    Department,  Sscretariat, 

Rangoon,  Burma. 
Scott,  Saucei,  Tollock,  Launaston,  Tasmania. 
Scott,  'WitiiAM  A.,  Stipendiary  Magistrnte,  Suva,  Fyi, 
ScBUBT,  C'rarlxs  B.,  DUtricl  Commissioner,  Lagos,  Sout/urn  Nigeria. 
■fScRUflT, P.  SuTHBELAND,  B.A.,  Grammar  School,  Scone, New  Sonth  Wales. 
Sbable,  Jaubs,  M.L.A.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Sbatili,,  Cboil  Eliot,  P.O.Box  295,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

SKoaEFiELD,  Abthub  E  ,  Mutboo  North,  Vietoria. 

ISbdowtck,  Charles  F.,  P.O.  Box  68,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

S^HOFF,  Adolph,  P.O.  Box  47,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 

■fSBLBOBKB,    H.E.  THE  Rt.  Hon.  tHb  Eael  OF,  G.C.M.G.,  Government 
House,  Johcnnesburg,  Transvaal. 

Sblmes,  Uekbt  p.,  J. p.,  Bulawayo,  RhoJeiia. 

'Bmiava,  Fbedbrick  C,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

Sbhior,  Hon.  Bebnabd,  I.S.O,,  M.L.C,  Auditor-General,  Bloemfontein, 
Orange  SiMr  Colony, 

fSBRBVBiEB,  Lonis  C,  c/o  General  Estate  and  Orphan  Chamber,  Adderley, 
Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Seth,  Abathoon,  I.S.O.,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Hong  Kong. 

SaVKBK,  Claud,  (Xetl  Service,  Kuaia  Lumpor,  Setangor,  Federated  Malay 
Slates. 

Sbwell,  Habrt  Pbhcy,  B.A.,  Stee'Jield,  Lunoans  P.O.,  Jajnaiea. 

ShAND,  Ckableb  FARanKAR,  Moka,  Mauritius. 

Sharp,  J.  W. 

Sharpx,    Sib   Alfbed,   K.C.M.G.,    C.B.,  H.M.    Commiseiontr,  Zomba, 
Britith  Central  Africa. 

SHADaHNBSsr.SiR  Thomas  G.,  Canadian  Pacific  Kailwoy,  Montreal,  Canada, 

fSHAW,  Chabi.es  Coubtesai,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

Shaw,  Percy  A.,  c(o  of  Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

fSHAW,  Thohab,  WooTioyrite,  Camperdown,  Victoria. 

Shawe,  Henbs  B.,  Assistant  Under  Colonial  Sec,,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
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1904     SHEi.!ii!,  J.  IT.  Wkst,  B.A.,  'Ndtiet  Cami'tmionei- ,  Liio»a,  Sorih-Basitm 

Uhodetia, 
1898     8aB*an,    Aurarah.  cfo  Metsra.   Beuiick,    Moreing   f    Co.,   Knlgoorlit, 

Wtstera  Austrulia. 
18-98     Safii&tHO,  T»QU4s,  297  SmifJi  S/reet,  Dtirhan,  tiaM, 
1B05      SHBt-FiELp,  O'.Ti^iCB  It.,  c/o  Commercial  Bank  of  Iniia,  CahiUta. 
1885      t*^'™T'"*"p  Edwahd,  J.P.,  Wtid  Clnb,  FeTtk,  Western  Atistrnlki, 
1884     +SHBNTOS,  HtiK.  Slit  Geohqb,  M.L.C,  J.P„  CraKley,  I'/esUrn  Atittralia. 
1S3D      fSiPWHeap,  J*ir»s,  P.O.  So-x  SI8,  Johanimfntrg^,  JVetuvaal, 
190+      SaiLLiMQTos,  Tosr.  "  Ehodesia  Herald  "  OJJlre,  Srdisbiirs,  Shodtiia. 
ISBl      fSKiBLBT,  EoK.  Leil'bsteh  C,  Hydt  Hail,  Qari»  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

1 897  SactLi ,  RftBEBT  i',,  Path,  W^sttrn  AutiroJia. 

1904     StcoBiis,  Jwtf  W„C,M.Cr,.  ii,ln9t.(J  K,  Eit^nter-in-C^iff,  ffoverHmerA 

Railway*,  MarKzharg,  Nainl. 
ism     ISffuttT.  Ljois  W.,  P.O.  no;E  6S3f  JoAaniiedarff,  TraKtrntl. 

1902  tSHBAoKB,  IsiAP,  'J8  Dalhotisie  Square  Weil,  CaUutla, 
1003      SiiBAnBa,  iTaubs,  Messrs,  Shraf/er  liras,,  Siitffapore^ 

1  Hfi4      SiirtiKFTo:!,  Walteh,  Matapiro.  flajaer.  It'ew  Zealand, 

1 903  tSieoLB.  Otto,  P.O.  JTo.t  31,  Durban,  i'alat. 

IS^S      SiEvsBs,  ANUEtRw  J.,  c/o  ^«.ssri.   Vangar,  Gidi/g  f  Co,,   1  .£enj  Sireei, 

Sf/dnet/,  Xev)  Sauih  Wakf. 
1903     SiFTON,  IIt).\.  CuFFOttft,  K.C,,  M.P,,  Oltavki,  Canada. 

1903  |SiLBEnnAoEn,  Ciiinr.Es  F.,  Roniifioich.  Cap4  Colon)/. 

1898  tSiKKiNS,  Ecwiaa,  Wkitediff,  Grej/iotuji,  Natal, 

1894     SraifONa,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.C.,  St.  Viaaenty  West  Tndiei, 

1896     SnoroKS,  Joskph  B.  LiNroii.>i. 

1884      t^iMfsoy,  p]inw.RD  FcESiiJia,  P.O.  Biix  285,  Pi'tlofia,,  TrajitiUMl, 

ISHi      fSiMFSON,  0-,  HoRiiia,  Australian  Club,  Sijdney,  Ntw  South  Waltt, 

1804      fSmesON.   Biauim    M,,    rhtx.-iir   Assaraiice  Co.,    Weliinglon,   Nen   Zea- 

\  land. 

1BS3   I  SinfFsos,  Ili>iiBB7  fS..,  M.D.,  i  L6  Main  Sl''««i)  Winnipeg,  Cirtada, 
1896  !  Sims,  C.  J.,  Sand  €liib,  JohoMnesburg,  Tratuvaat, 
1 S84     SiMsox,  R.  J.  P.,  Mtlbcmme  Clvb.  Melhourn.e,  1  'icioHa. 
!S97      SiNCaLKB,  EnwiRD  G.,  J'flifos  Mrr^istrate,  Gihhet  Plaatation,  Si,  Ftirr 

BarbcidQS. 
18B0     SiMCLAi  n-STETEiTsair,  Sjb  Kduond,  Id'.C,  8tral!iallan  ffouu,  Bondtbcach., 

Cape  Cotoai/. 
ISQS     Sebb-uah,  SiDN^T,  M.G.C.S.E..  BIatia»,  Eangilikei,  Kno  Ztala^, 

1904  fSuBHtifiTT,  CiiABi-H  P.,  Barrif(er-/tl-Laip,  Wellington,  Kete Zealand. 
\^Qb     SitETCMUtf,  HBfiin  O.,  M.lnsl.C.iS.,  Gereacia,  F.C.S.,  ria^a,  Coviiiiu- 

cjon,  Baeniit  Ayres,  Argfntan  RepsiMic. 
1(1(10     SxtTES,  Thouas  McEevzib,  Cam^iisariat  Buildinffi,  Cape  Coatt,  GoU 

CoBBt  Coioni/. 
!B01     tSI-*CK^  WrtLiAK  J.,  Belise,  Brititk  ffoadarat. 
1B03      fSxiWQBB,  DiTiD  L.,  Green  Hill,  St.  George'/,  Grenada. 
1880     fSiAA^e,  Ai-EXANTiBi),  Miditala  Station,  jlete  South  tVaki, 
18SG      Slolet,  Hbbbebt  C,  CM.O,,  T/u  Resiileiicy,  MaiorH,  Bamiloland,  South 

Africa. 
1M2     Small,    .Tohit  D,,  L.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,    Sen'or   Medical     Officer,    CaMnr, 

Stmtkirit  yigfria. 
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SuUL,  ioajx  T.,    BarriaUr-ai-Law,  U  Adelaiit  Sircei  Estl,    Torimlo, 

Canada  {CorrtspoHding  Secrttari/). 
SuiLLWODD,  Hewhv  a..  Island  TreBSunr,  Xieosia,  Cy^ms. 
fSurTH,  Au^RD,  Peiijie  Cable  Botu^,  Fanning  Itland. 
Smith,  PBorxasoB  AifBED  AIiCAr  BaUar^tl,  Vietoria. 
SmTH,  AsiTnuH  Ashkowk,  P.O.  Boir  141,  Durban,  NaiaL 
SMrru:,  Cbablbs,  Ifan^aAHi,  K^to  Zealand. 

SuiTH,  CHiELKaH,,  33  Jiysatiiw  Strut,  Tfayevilie.JoKa^iieibafJ,  Tramvaal. 
Suitii,  Cu&BCEt^  H.,  A.R.LB.A,.,  Thi  G^ailu,  RotdtivisA,  Cape  Colotty. 
Smith,  Coliic,  17  Sayitmler  Eaad,  Sydney,  Stw  South  Watts. 

t^UTTH,  EdWAUD  S0BSaT,3. 

tSuiTB.  Sib  Exwim  Tbouab,  X.C.M.O.,  M,L.C.,  Adei«iJe,  Savti  M^ralk. 
Smith,  HoH.  F.  B^M.L.CJgrKtiititmllkparCnieiil,  Prttoria,  Trann'aaL 
Skith,  F.  CiLET,  Yalvmba:,  Aitgiaitan,  Saufh.  Auitralia. 
Smith,  Erw.  Mb.  Icstics  P&ivctu,  Cape  Ca^t,  Gold  Coa»t  C^lonf/. 
fSiuTU,  Caftuk  Oeoikjg,  A.O.A.,  Tkifr^tia^  hfan^,  viS  Q*tiftslei»ri, 
Skith,  noN-.  QeOBOE,  M.L.C.,  HegUtmr- General,  JV'mwtw,  Cgprus. 
Smith,  Eoj(,  Q-bohok  D*Tn),  M,L  C  ,  Cape  Town,  Cnjit  C'olont/. 
Suiru,  QiKiie^B  JJuCdtiB,  O.M.O.,  TAe  "reatury,  EnUhbe,  Uganda, 
Smith,  H.  ikssva,  P.O.  Sax  IDDS,  Jchamicshtirtf,  'IVanseaal, 
tSMtra,  HasTtT  Flgbhbb,  Gordon  SrooA,  Srajton,  Kew  Soath  Wala, 
Smith,  HbNftr  H&vblock.,  Quetmland  Clvb,  Brisbam,  Quettiflasid. 
fSiUTH,  H.  3.  SxTB, Ecfthetti  Club,  Autiland,  Ktw  Ztalani  (C(HWipiw<2- 

ing  Seeniarg). 
tSKiTH,  Juiss  CAitmcB^Ei,  Tiat  Office,  Freetown,  Surra  Lmna. 
fSuiTH,  Jobs  CtirroHD,  Mooroclbar/c  Park,  lAl^ale,  Victoria. 
Smith,  Lacbekce,  Tkt  l^eainry,  Zoml/o.  BriliiA  C'virai  Africa. 
9hitHi  FfiOFEa^oB  K,  NmL,  The  UniiiBrsilj/ ,  So!rart,  Taemania, 
fSuitu,  BoHBBT  Gemm££l,  Vnion  Club,  Sidney,  Ne-ui  Scitlh  Wttlea. 
Smith,  Robbbt Mdhoat,  C.M,Q.,  Repton,  Toorak  Ra.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Smith,  B.  Toitejjbah,  Standard  £<tni,  Joinnnwbvrg,  TVaneCffa/i 
fSMiTH,  SilDhbi,  r.n.Q.S,,  SiipentHarff  Magintrate,  Suva,  Fiji. 
SiiirH,  TuoMAJ,  St.  Andrexu'e  Strut,  Bloemfonttin,  Orange  Riutr  Colony. 
fSMiTH.  William,  Saiiiiurif  Ciuh,  Rhcdttia. 

fSwus.  WiLtlASi,  Getyrgcimcn,  BrUiiik  Gaiatia. 

Smith,  W.  E.,  ttailiaa^  Bcpartmimt,  Fo't  of  Spain,  Trifiidad. 

fSMiTH,  Wm.  Edwakds, M.E.A.C, P.O. Box  133^,  Sydaty.'Nsw SouthWaiis. 

Smith,  His  Geiace  Ww.   SATrjtiiiF?^  D.D.,  Lord  Arelil>iihi>f  e/  Sydttty, 

Green/en  owe,  Macleoy  Strttt.  Sydney,  A'evi  Sout^  H'ahi. 
Smithbman,  Captaix  Fbane  J.,  ll.S.O, 
SMiTUBsa,  H£!JBi,  Mesira.  J.  Bobzrtton  ^  Co.,  P.O.  Box  279,  Caps  linen, 

Capi  CoJnnif. 
fSvvTs,C.VKiBB,'ii.'h.,C.iS.{^iia.),Mouibmg, nr.Capt  Toie}t,Ci'ic  Colony, 
Smotb,  Johahneb,  Sudi  Qfice,  Pretoria,  Traftvaal. 
Smuts,  Lodis  B.,  Civil  Sirmce  Club,  Cape  Tav.^,  Cape  Colotij/, 
Smith,  Hon.  HaiUlBBT  WiaiNOTUW,  M.C.L.,  U.A.,  P.Q,8,j  Alinri  BifHrt- 

ment,  JoAanxetlrarg,  Trantvaal. 
SMTTir,  J.  W.,  Ifem  Chh.  JoAannciinrg,  TrantwMl. 
SsKLL,  Edwabu,  P.O.  Box  23&,  Durban,  yatal. 
Hxu^&iffi,  Sis  AfttRUB,  433  Litlle  Culiim  Simf,  MtHi^^t'it,  rUKria. 
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1903     SntoMos,  ELWiBD  P.,  P.O.  Box  i-^l,  JohaaneshUTg,  TVanfifUoi. 

1B09     Soii.oMOB,    Elus,   J.F.,    Ocean    Vieii',   Beai\'>ijfidil,   Vremantlt,   Wtilem 

189fi     tSoLcimiNp  Ucik.Hab.rT|M.L.C.,  P.O.  Bos  1393,  Johanneilnirg.  Trantvaml, 

1897     tSoLOMOK,  Habbt  Docclas,  P.O.  Box  465,  JtiharmeihitTg,  Trantmal. 

1902     8i>u)5[ctv,  N.  StjIfpord.,  SvimvisBr  c/  Cusloois.  Accra,  Gold.  Conn!  Catonji, 

1SS3      Si>L()»iC"N',  Hoin.  Mb.  Jvstick  William  Hbsht,  Pretoria,  7Va.niimdl, 

I  aa4     tSoMBBsin',  EnmrMD  T.,  P.O.  Box  43,  JvMnneilmrg,  Ti-tttmazl, 

1-888     tSoMEflSKiBLD,  OscAS,  Bcffina  Villa,  St.  AndreKS  Hoad,  8aa  Point,  Cape 

Titian,  Cape  Crilam/. 
15B3     StiMBSTin-B,  FjiBpEnicK  Q.J  %  Cha-tge  AlUy,  Sinyipofft 
1897     BoxiTUniKHO,  CuARLEa,  P.O.  Bor  1311,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Cofunt/, 
1893      SinJTHEv,  CKiBLBS,  C.M.S.,  Culmitot'lir,  near  Crttdock,  Cape  Colonj/. 
1906     SoA-DEN,  WiujiK  J.,  J.P,,  Pdr^'  Tetrane,  EastioDod,  Adelaide,  SoutA 

Aitslralta. 
1004     SrARK,  WiLLiAH  Stalei,  Board o/AgricBltitfe,\3i  Qiui%  StTUl,  Otlmea, 

Canada. 
1902      SPABits,  IUhbv,  Calf.hafpe  Hall,  Sydrulam,  Ditrhaa,  KiUal. 
I'JOtj  j  ^TMHi:,  k-MSUSTiis  GtLkfii:,  Atsiitaitt  CoUsotaT,  Enlehbi,  Ugani*, 
IDIU  .  SrEsoE,  I'HiSK,  Stipenihtini  Maifistrale,  Nariia.  Fiji. 
18D(1     fSpEscE,  KiiBEHT  H.,  P.f).  Box  5<i4,  Johaiinc^ufff,  Trjusve^l, 
1305      SpRrrcj^B.  HiRor.p,  P.O.  H"^  vt  17,  Jofiafin-slmft/,  'J'rann-mL 
19(14      SpRHiisr.,  Fkfubiiick  H.  H,,  Malnng,  Perah,  Fciferalei  Afalitjf  SiaUt, 
1899      SpFEn,  WrLUAij,  (fin  Coinpani/.  liacLhamptnn,  Qaeinilartd. 
1881      SpHino,  Bt,  Hok.  Stb  J.  Gomow,  G.C.31.0,,  Cape  Town,  Cofti  Cotoity. 
\^0R      kipat(TQ.  W.  GoiiDo.v,  J*.?.,  P.O.  Box  \f\'i\,Jo}ianneAvrij,  Trnntvaat. 
19C)j      SpttiNOOBVM-,  W,,  P.O.  fiuj:  43,  JMimlcc,  HittaL 
1902     SpHOiTLE,  Pekct  J.,  B.A,,  Colonia.1  SzorelaTtal,  Smgaport. 
IflSG      Spuiifiififi,  Alf&ed  H.,  L.K.C.P.,  PrUon  JsUnid Sanitary  Station,  Zanrihar. 
1881      }SiABi,E?,  Hbhst  L.,  M.IiiSit.CE, -c/y  Chinf  E-agineer  nf  Railway t.  Cape 

Tounr,  Cape  Colony. 
lagB      Staci,  Hkt.  Canok  James  "W.,  Casa  Eidreda,  Bordighefa,  Italy. 
1892      -fSTASiET,  Aef  BUR,  MidJelhvrg,  TVaKsvaal,. 
1SS3     Staklst,  Hemhv  G„  M.Inflt.C.E,,  23  UaffaS  Ckambert,  Rmttf  Sl»»t, 

SydTiiy,  Ne\i>  South  Walr^. 
1S04     Stanxkt,  JiisEPH  llENitT.  Bon  Vale.  Cavilooya,  Qtte/nslani. 
19(15      -fStA^T,   WiLLiAU,  Bcnchiiry,    Terrace   }faa4,    Swlranu,   Jvhannckhurg, 
Treneeaal. 

Steedmas,  Mahk   Ckosiiih,  f/(i  Ma. an.  Milkr^,  Lid.,  Satlpond,  Gold 
Canst  Co/ciiJ/. 

Btephes,  SibBhsbv,  ejo  E.  G,  Datstt  Bsij  ,  aS  Caeilereagh  SCrtel,  S'jinfy, 
Kciu  &nUh  K'a!u. 

Stepuems.  Wm.  FttiNciN,  Mali;  Sft/ckelkn. 

Stiivuns,  Ch-UI.hs,  SdiUllea  Ifraiti,  Fiekslmtq,  O^ltif/e  fiii.ir  Ci^loHy. 

fSriivKNs,  Dahis.  C-,  F.R.0.8  ,  Cit^  Club.  Capa  Tutm,  Cupe  Colony. 

lim\Ktit,,  EiiBEST  G„  O.K.,  Engiritcr  pf  tJoa<If.  logm.  Smillem  Xit/efia, 

fSTKVESs,  FiuKK,  C.ar.G,,  380  ires/  .SSrett,  Jnrfiati,  Natal. 

Srnvufla,  FufcOEUlCB,  Set/fi^funtrin,  JTighlunih,  yaiaf, 

fiTKVKw?,  liiLnEnnAHB    W.  Jl„  liiiiiiirr'i/H;  KrmjaroQ  Vo'nti  Uriihant, 
(jffimliKud. 
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STBVENa,  PKanVAT,,  A.M.Iiisb.C.E.,  Pitblic  Worh  DcparimtHt,  Part  of 

S^in,  IHnidad, 
Stbtensoh,  rRiUcrfl  J,,  "  Citnl  ^  Militafif  ffasHU,'\OJjiK,  Lahcrf,  India. 
STBTBwaoMf  JouM,  Qutentiand  Club,  BrUione,  Qiieen*ltaici, 
Stbtbmsom,  TfijMas,  P.O.  Box  iW.Port  ISIisrtbetFt,  Cepc  Ci'hay, 
STBWiaT,  EnWiBD  C,  p/d  Post  Office,  Solorva-,  3>tc  Zealand, 
Stbitaet,  Hok.  QrbsHOS!,  M-.L.C,,  Meisri,  Anion  ^  Slewarl,  HiAig  Koiig, 
^TffWABT,  Z^MW,  M.InBt,C,£.,  AimMand,  Stw  Zealand, 
t^STHWART,  McLeod,  Ottamc,  Canaia. 
tSTSWAKT,    TnoMas,    M.B.,   CM.,  P.O.  Bojt  8S,    Salisbury/,   likodetia 

[Corresponding  Stcreiary). 
tSTBTTtiBB,  Hbnht  db  ViLLiBBB,  P.O.  Bos  lJ4,  JghaitiKilmrg,  Tramiiaa.li 
Still,  William  F.,  J",P.,  Dundee,  Hatal. 
Stihtun,  PfBCT  Erf-RBT,  Morec,  New  Smdh  WoUs. 
Wtokw,  CttA,BLSa  E.,  Wfrnnamintti  Farm,  jpr'uiroijnw,  Wattrn  Austraiitt, 
SToxj^a,  FnE&Eiiica  W„  Ra-nd  Cltih,  Jahaiincihurg,  T-mjwwal. 
tSTOKBS,  Stbphbs,  Perk  Road.  Kimberltf/,  Capt  Colony. 
StOkb,  HakMi  PO.  Bos  3217,  JoAannetliui-g,  Tranafiaal, 
9roHB,  Hhnbt,  Moniaciik,  l^vdyn  Sernb,  Strhertfii,  Queensland, 
SroKB,  Bakobl,  P.O.  Sox  234,  Kimherkff,  Cape  Colony. 
■fSTOjrKBTHBKT,  OfionoE  D,,  Intpeotiir  of  Sfina.  Kmgersdnrp,  Tranfvaal. 

StO?FOHB,  T(IH  Hon,  Jamu    Hi-CBanD  N„  Colonial  Sccreiatintj   Preturtif 

7hz.ra«raal  {Correeponding  Secre!ari/), 
SroiroHTOK,  William  A,,  RosmmU,  Alberta,  Canada. 
StBiCiiAs,  JoHtf,  Saliehurij,  nUiodfiia. 
SruAHACK,  M-oBKiB  Wu.!  SSO  Tff^j  ffr'Fcf,  SuThan,  ifaiah 
Btranack,  WiLiiAM,  aau  We3C  Street,  Durban,  NalaL 
fSTEEET,  ALFttEO  H.,  Union  Club,  Si/diyry,  Nm  South  Watw. 
tSrttiCjttAWD,  H.E.  Sin  Oebalu,   K.CM.G.,   Goeermmnt  Houst,  ffohart, 

lusmaiiia. 
t3Taoya,  Edoae  H.,  M.R.C.a,,  AO,  Box  193,  Snlawar/a,  lihodeisia, 
fSTtiifBEy,  Arthdh  M.  a.,  A.M.InsT.C.E.,  iTrigation  Lipartmmf,  Pz-etntin, 

TraiKiaal. 
+arHUitBiT,    Charles   F,  W,,   BnrrielBT-al^Law,  Slrubcn^im,  Sastbank, 

Cape  Co/on  I/. 
tSTstJBwr,  H,  W,|  J.P,,  9/rubenluim,  BMebrmk,  Cape  Colony, 
tSrBDBBN,  BnuF.KT  H.,  To/dhurg  HaU,  Midddhurg,  Cajx  Colons. 
tSTiiA»T,  AtAM  L.  C.|  LL.D.,  District  Judge,  Papho,  Oi/prus. 
SruAHT,  Chablss  EDWABr. 
fS-reiHr.  Jamm,  Tn^wnntmrt,  vi&  EshoKC,  Ii'ixtd. 

SruBBH,  Wa.  VJ iivrsn,  Assistant  Bistrict  Cnmrnisiinner,  SeutheTTl  Ifigeria, 
tSnjccE.  W,  H.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  P.O.  Bta  227!,  JbAnfinesSwry,  TranrimaL 
SiL'CKRlr,  Lkokard  C,  Wynmta^,  SfraiiffWaye  Terriicf.,  North  Adelaide 

Snulh  Australia. 
■fSTtTOKOLMB,  JoHn,  Colditream,  SimlB,  ChtiatehuTch,  Neto  Ztaland, 
fSrnDHoLUB,  Joseph  7.,  JTuoitw!,  Wavf/anm,  Snii  ZeaUaid. 
Sturbek,  H.  KiNH,  240  Stutt  Strict,  Albany,  U.S.A. 
3TDi(gpa!i,  TijoMAB,  Asriout,  Upper  Egypt, 

SloaiKiCK,  Divin,  Unitrn  Bank  o/AuairaUa,  Syiniy,  Ano  Sowth  Waltt. 
SuTUBiiLANn,  M.  T.,  Warmbad,  Germmy  SotUh  WeH  A/rUa  (on  Steitthipy 

a«2 
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Soyal  Colonial  Tnstilula. 

Sdttojt,  CfliULca  W.  Mi,  M.H,  A.,  A'mscii,  Baha'aas. 

Sm-toN,  HoM,  Sia  Okobue  M.,  K.C.M.O..  M.L.C.,  Fair  FcU.Eomick  Natat. 

SwADT,   Thh  Rr.  ttiw.  William  P.,  D.D.,  iwd  JwAo^  of  Barbadoii 

fSwAi*,  HoM.  Ma.  J(iaTICB  EoiiEH-T  A.,  Piirf  o/  Siriin. Trinidad. 

Sn'iKtsciw,  William  G,,  P.  O.  inx  229,  Uulamatfc.  }iba:lttia. 

SWAYSE,  Chables  E,,  C.M.O.,  SHp^dijiTff  Mai/inlToie,  Lama  Lama,  Fiji. 

SwAv^ff,  Jii^BFM  Quicun,  if»iiB7tii  Rifer,  liritieh  Honduras. 

HvoHO,  TiiouAS  S.,  Land  Conri,  liTithant,  Quceasiaad. 

fSnioir,  Sknatoii  Hos.  Sib  Josiah  Uesht,  K.C.M.G.,   K,C.,  Addaidr, 

Suitflt  Aitsiralia. 
■fSiwDNs,  Uavih.  r.O.  Bar  4fiS,  Jnhnnnahnrg,  Tranm**l. 
flinto-VM,  HHMir,  M.D.,  Kiiubcrla/,  Cape  Col<my. 

TAiyTON,  Jdhs  ■Wabttich,  Advoeatt    213    Chnrtk  Street,  Maritgbitrgf 

Talrut,  H,E.  MAJOB-OeNEiiAL  TitH  Ho^i.  StB  ItiaufALD,  R.C.B.,  <rctwrH- 

mcjit  House,  Melhovme,  V'ieloria. 
TiBBACij  C-,  0.  Taiilaci  lJ-  (7u„  MarieiUet, 

ITauplii',  Lt.-Culdnel  Hbbbbbt  T„  K.C,  Kiml'cr'ejf,  Cvpt  Colun^, 
tTissAHiLL,  Thomas  F.,  H.D.,  QucentCimJJt,  Cape  Coioti/. 
fTAKHBB,  TuDSiAS,  lliixrsiea,  A'apier,  New  ZeaUind. 
Tamner,    Wu.    HroH,    P,A.9.I.,   Public    IlWis   Bepartmctit,   Mombasa, 

British  East  Africa, 
TAiniocE,  John  P.,  M3.,  CM.,  Pari  /■lentie,  Ecut  London,  Cape  Colony. 
Taschehkati,  Rt.  Hoy.  SmHsKHi  E,,  Glowa.  Canada. 
TAFSCDTTr  O-EDB-Qi  A.  M.,  17  Park  Eoad,  Kimlrerlti/j  Capt  Coiottif, 
Tathau,  Basil  St.  Jaax,  P.O.  Box  isas,  JaltaiiMeburj,  TrantimtU. 
TAriiAM  Chables,  J.P.,  Gri^touin,  Natal. 
Tatham,  Fbedebio  Ssescb,  K.C,  MX.A.,  7  ll'iwier  Strut,  Marittliitrg, 

Tatiiau,  Gbghge  Frederick,  J.F,,  Ladysmith,  Nalal, 

Tauum,  Ealph  H.,  P.O.  floj;5293.  JofianMctiur^,  Transvaal. 

Tavkbweb,  Hun.  John  W,,  Mdhoarnt,   Victona, 

tr4ri,i>B,  Ai)5i,PHij3  J.,  Ar/fiwihigi,  ii\trl/i  Sifditey.  ireiti  Soalh  Wales. 

Tayloh,  Feedbbick  E,.  Pidilic  Woria  Dcpl..  5pa«uA  Tokii,  Jamaica. 

Tavi.oh,  Hsbheht  J.,  Chief  XaJivt  Commissioner,  Bu/aicayo,  Rhodma. 

fTATLOB,  J.  HowABD,  Perth,  Wesiem  Auslratia. 

TArLOa,  JoHS,  The  Prijon,  Btliie,  Srilish  tfmiiunii, 

+T»VLaii,  William,  Clarendon  Street  Eaet,  Mtlhourne.  Victoria. 

Tahlor,  WiLLiASi,  Maiiii.  J.   Marshall  ^   Co,,  Ruadit  Strett,  AdeiaiJi, 

South  Australia, 
Tavldh,  Witj.iAw,  HcTig  Kcng  Clui,  Htrng  Ktrnff. 
TATtoH,  HoM.  W.  F,,  M.L,C.,  M,D.,  6  Wharf  Strcel.  Brithanr,  Qatetuland 

{Corrtspcndbii}  Secrctarti). 
Tatljb,  WiLLua  IftWTN,  M.D.,  M.E.C.S.,  Gevernmtnt  Miiii,-al  Ojffeer, 

LtLgoi,  Southern  f^igeri^. 

Tayloh,  Wllliaw  L, 

Taylob,  Sia  WiLLJAM  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  Reiidtnt-ffijitral  F.H.S.,  OarMta, 
Selaoffor,  Federittfd  AftUay    iatti  {Carrexponding  Secretary). 
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Year  n( 

IS^'i      Teece,  KicbarD',  Autiralian  Mulval  Frovidtnl  Sxie'y,  Sj/iaiij,  Xctc  South 

190*     Tbhkamt,  Davto,  J.P-,  Attarnty-at- Lav,  Ciiiil  Semke  Club,  Ca^£  Toum, 

Capg  Colony. 
Ifi04     +TBSN.\jiT,  Ho«.  Hbbcui.ro,  M.L.C,  Lata  Deparimtnt,  Prflaric,  Transvaal. 

1884  I  TtacHEHiiEK,  CHARr.E»  TtB  y.,  Avondate  Station,  BenvtUik,  MaT&enngk, 

Jsew  Ztaland. 
1S8S       TparnrwitTTi,  TlI9>4AA,  J,P.,  QtAtfr,  Titn/fr^,  Sou  ZioSand, 

1S97     "TEKiL,  GnQms  U'Cau,,  LL,0.,   P.O.,  Kenilim-a,  Cape  Toun,  Qipe 

ColiKg. 
1908     fTueujiiN,  David  E.,  Duntdii,  lUetB  Zealand. 
1897      Tkeopbiluh,  DiTin,  P.O.  Jlo:c  73,  Port  Elhabtth,  Cape  Colony. 
1900     TffiaBLroK,  Albebt  E,,  The  Point,  Durban,  Hatal. 
I9U1     fTnoMAS,  Chiele§  C,  GomniTtunt  Surveyor,  P.O.  Box  o+,  Briklthem, 

Oraitge  Sii-er  C/tloiiy. 
ISd9     Tbovab,  Datid  B. 
18fl7     Thokas,  Edward  H.  L.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madutkeliij,  Caylon. 

1885  tTsoKAS,  Hos,  Jambs  J.,  M.L.C,  Wilbcr/orcs  Soiue,  Gloucester  Stritt, 

^^^iowtf  Sierra  heQiti. 

1884  t'fBOMAS,  J.  Edwin,  Cavendinh  Clmni'ien,  GreufcU  SirrU,  AdeCaide,  SoiUA 

Australia  (  Corrtitpimdiny  Secretary). 

1895  Thokas,  John  H.,  J.Fv,  Little  Eart  Street,  Frutown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1882  Thomas,  M.  H.,  Ovnocnagalla.  MuduU'itli/,  Ctytca. 

1881  Tbouu,  Hobebt  KytnH,  Angoi  Sfriet  £ael,  AfUlaidc,  South  Akstraliih 

1809  tTHOMiSBET,  Hanb  p..  Cascade  Estate,  Mahi,  Stychdla. 

189L  Thoumom,  FiBD  A.  H.,  Ffifttr/oriw  Street,  Freetjmn,  Sierra  Lerme. 

18S1  THOstraoM,  GBoaoe  A.,  38  EH^nUth  SfreH,  Sifdite^,  New  South  iValm. 

IftO*  THflMPaoNf  Hbhry  N.i  ForeeCa  Vepartmerit,  Calahar,  Bowllerii  Nigeria, 

18B1  Thompson,  Max  Q.  C,  IVilber/urce  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leuve. 

1884  Thompson,  T.  A.,  Jteffisimro/ike  Courts,  Port nfSfain,  Trinidad. 

1  PBo  i  TnostFSOM,  Hon.  Wiimam  A.,  Trtaiiirer,  Slanfei/,  Falklanil  Jilaiida. 

l&Ol  j  tTKCiMFSON,  William  J.,  J.P.,  Verula-m,  Natal. 

IftSe  Thomson,  Ai.pin  P.,   WorkM  and  Railway  Departjnent,   Perth,    Watirn 

Australia, 

\%%5     fTaousoN,  Abthub  H, 
IBO^     Thomsos,  GEQUi^K  Watt. 

1886  Thomson,    Lieut.- Colo nbj.    John,    M.E.,    Queensland   D^tnct    Fcree, 

Inohaomc,  Briiliai'f,  Qu^endaud, 
Ifltlfl  r  Thomsos,  JoHtf  EnsKiifB,  M,E.,  CM,,  Perth  Cluh,  Weattm  Australia. 
1897  I  Trombon,  Thomas  D..  MiddeUmrg,  Cape  Colonf/. 
1893   I  Tbouhom,   Hon.  Vi'tt.   BttrnS,   M.L.C,    J. P.,  Harrisiriith,  Orange   liieer 

>  Coioay, 

1888     IThohson,  William  Ckarlbs,  P.O.  Sox  fl7S,  Ccjpe  Tovin.  Cape  Colony. 
1890     Thobmb,  GKOfiHK,  Daret^  Hey,  Castle  Hili,  SVw  SoiitA  Wales. 
19(12      Thornb,   TiroMis   Lane,    Attorveif-ai-Lavr,     Tudor     Ckanihitrs,     Ci'i/vh 

SqaaTtt  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
IBOfi     -t-TitOKME,  William  J.,  t/o  Messrs,  Sluilnfa-d  ^-  Co.  Aildtrlry  Street,  Caps 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1664     TaoBHTvri,  Umi.  Ms.  JvsTim  S.  JjEsub,  Ftnaug,  SCfails  Setiltmenia. 
1803     -fTBiOBinoiiT,  William,  Sfatmg«iav;<t,  Cambridge,  Auckland,  New  Z$a^and. 
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1905      ThObPB,  HfiriLEV  W.,  Thi  Treaattry,  Kniebhe,  Uganda. 
1903     TttWArts,  James  A.,  M.B.,C.M., P.O.  Jioxtir>5i,Jukinuesl)arff,  Transvaal, 
190!      TiPFiy,  CaatSTDPHEB  11.,  Qufemtown,  Cajie  Coktny.  ■ 

190S     TisDAi.t,  ItoBY  J.  L.,  B.A.,  J. P.,  The  Ciah,  KrttgeTtdorp,  TVfliMiiMi. 
1886     tTiNLicE,  JoHH,  SoUon,  Ifrw  ZealoTid. 

16B5     Todd,  Sib  CHiBJJia,  K.CM.G.,  F.It.S,,  Adelaide.  South  Amtridvi. 
IB90      fTiii-missT,  Ghoeoe  E.,  Grant  Bixid,  Welli>i(fton,  Nsw  S^eaSaiui. 
IStia      tT"tt:,  BaujAMiM,  Chartsrs  Towers,  Qa^milarid. 
190ri      T'OLLAHU,  Juinn  FvLVBtiat,  C.K.,  Batalagode,  Karunuffala,  Ger/hn. 
1900      Tooutioii,  Sons  F.,  Morwn  Sdine  Privnle  JSaff,  CimsdidaCal  Gotd Field Ji  Co., 

Bulawa^d,  Hhudatia. 
1SB3      t'^V''-  •'axbs,  Halhurat,  Gambia,  West  JJrica, 
tOOQ     ToLiLuiN,  »ELiN  JH.  0.,  131  San  Hartin,  Btiejtot  Agm,  Argmlifte  Re- 

ptililio. 
1889     fToAiLL,  GiLBBur  F,,  Kandap/ila  Enlate,  CeyliM,  \ 

1S84      |T&A.vjiBS,  I3jiKJAaiiK,  I/ialni;t  ComtaMvnsr,  Fantagvita,  Ofprus. 
18D3     fTJuvKna,  E.  A.  0.,  iM.fi.O.S.,  SlaCt  Bargeon,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Federated 

MaLiy  States.  . 

1903      \lB/,\v.-a,s,  John  S''pitm»i>  iiij  L4  Coya,  Pilgrim»  Jitii,  Travtoa-ttf,  ' 

1888     "tTaBOASTHBH.  Wji.  Couians,  TAd  Ileniiitaffe,  Qnceiistoim,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  -tTsBiEAVSN,  Chablus  W.,  Bogtie,  Balaolava  P.O.,  Jauiaiea. 

1903     TBKKKAnKE,  Cawaiw  a.  J.  S.,   F.H.G.S.,  PoJUb  Bepartj>:ml,  Zv,ngeTV, 

2>'orlhrra  Nigeria, 
1B90     TttEMCHASD,  Henet,  58  I'ilt  Sirse/,  Syduef/y  Htw  South  WtUcg. 
1902     Tbkgkiiks,  WiLLUitA.S.,  Gemriiinent Railway,  Sehondi, Gold  CnattCnlaH^. 
1905     -fTfiEoecH,  Jobm  B„  M.H.C.S.E,  L.E.C.P.^  Pactjio  Cable  BoaH,  Fanninn 

If  land. 
1897     TjtiCKs,  FBtmBBicx  C,  Tabema,  Sfalofrn   Eoad,  Jfmadait,  Sftibonmt, 

Vialj/ria, 
1S97     TaioG.E.  Baylt,  F.R.VXA.,  Pei-ih,  li'eiiorn  Awtralia,  | 

1300     TurMinnHAM,  KoHUAN  S.  P..  A.MJQst.C.E.,  Atianlic,  Quebte  if  Wii»ter» 

Railrcai/,  Vaspehiae,  Qaeher,  Canada. 

1884  flaipp,  C.  Hqitarp,  Solicitor,  Tinani,  Caatfrhvtn/,  Sevi  ZwJoni^ 

ISSa      TaoTTJta,  Niibl,  Pntiiimster-GfJicral,  Singapore.  I 

1899  TaiJDB,  F.  B.,  KalgoiwiU,  Wsilern-  Av-slralia.  I 

1900  Tarow  JotiAy,  Gsika  Gold  Mine,  Sehakwe,  Ehodetift.  I 
]902     Tpcbten,  Josa  G.,  T.O.  Sos  2-5,  Cafv  Town,  Cupf.  Cohny. 

1897     TucKEE,  G.  A.,  Mtuhroom.  VaXky,  Winhurri,  Orii.nffe  Riuer  Gtlony,  ' 

1897     TncKKB,  Libvt.-Oolohbl  J.  J.,  M.P.,  St.  John,  Neva  JSmnxwick. 

189a      TocitKE,  W.  J".  StNOKn,  J.P.,  P.O.  Boa:  !22,  Porf  qf  Spain,  Trini^J, 

1883     fTucKEB,  Willi AJi  Kidgbb,  -P.O.  Box  9,  Johannesfturg,  Tranti-eml. 

3005     TuDOtt,  Hoy.  Dasiki.  T.,  M.E.C,  Atiorafy-GentraS,  Ht,  Gfrnje't,  Grenada, 

1900     Ttomaw,  Hbhbtht  St.  Johk,  3>id  Clu/t,  Jehanneniitirff,  Transvaal. 

189S  I  TcowELL,  Bt,  Bbv.  BnaiiQp  EEBKEaT,  D.iD,,  Lagoa,  Southern  Xifferiai 

1883  I  Tttppeb,  Hos,  SihChaklbb,  EiET..  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Ottawa,  Canada,. 

1895     -fTUBLAim.  A.  db  Salm. 

169S     -tToAveDLt.,  AtEKAifTiBD  H.,  £?i&in.&,  Wellingtin;  Siw  Zealani  (Corre- 

epondijtg  SeQivtary). 
1S05     TuatfHULT.,  AuRRET  M.  Dalwat,  TAt  Treaiwg,  Zomba,  BnCi»k  Centrat 

AJriea. 
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Ttmref 
ISlLMtiou, 

18S9  I  TunmnvLL,  Roiiebt  McOnEanR.  Linhurn  Slalion,  Olngit.  Jem  Zealand. 

ISflS  Tdhsfull,  Eoheht  T.,  (Trfiiw^fi™,  A'em  Zealand. 

laUB  ToHSBCXL,  Tkohas,  F.R.I.B.A.,  WcUingtm,  JVne  Zealand. 

1005  TrBMBH,  Alf^hp  G.|  ^cer*!,  GoiiJ  t'tuMf  Cchnif, 

10O5  +TirBNi.;a,  Fnisi,  P.O.  flai  n39,  Pretoria,  Tranxvaal. 

1902  tTnflNEB,  Hun.  Oeohob,  M.L.G.,  T/ie  Jloak,  Hiffklaiii/^.  Natal. 

1883  fTnHHEB,    Httfar     Gyles,   HnndaMia,     Ttmiyson-    Street,    St,     Kildtt, 

Sielboiirnt,  ViHoria. 

18S2  tTUBTOK,  C.  I». 

I&O*  TtAtiB,  Geohce  P.,  P.O.  JJor -101,  Cape  Town,  Ciipe  Cdo%y. 

1903  TsNOAix,  AiTJlvB,  Adelaide  Ciah,  South  Aiutralia. 

1S81  fliiKur,  C&FTiiN  Tituaus  G.,  Kimficrley  Ciiili,  Stmbcrley,  Cape  Cdojiy. 

1SB7  '  Udal,  His  H-osoce  Cbibp  Jijbtiob  Joffu  S,,  S^.  Ji/hn's,  Antigna, 

IQ'Oa  Undkbboww,  Thomas  E. 

iaB9  UvDHuwoO'D,  Bdwaod  Wuliau,  Tailandoom,  Kaogong-Kcot  Soad,  Uav;- 
tham,  Mtlbounte,  I'ii'toria. 

1904  Uhwin,  AarKi}iiH*BOUi,FirflSif»Ifc/w<)jiffnf|  Henin  Cili/,  Sou/hmi  Nigeria. 
1199  tUppLBBv,  JoHH  G„  L.E.C.P.,  L.K.C,S.,  fori  ElUohdh,  Cape  Cviung. 
IW2  UsnEBi  Hon,  Abchibald  &,,  H.LiC.)  Ikliee,  ItritiiA  Hortdwoi, 

]!K)1  VALAKTiit,  W,  Abuiphe,  J.p.,  Frietavnt,  Siet-fi  Leone. 

1906  Vai.f.iscBv,  Wv.  Bbbtbam,  Motinted  hdkc,  Graef  Ednit,  Cape  C'aiony. 

Iftdfi  Vahadhta,  B.iwAKiTUAn,  GAoiiibo,  Ceyluii. 

1892  V*M  BOESCHOTB-N,  JoHANKBii G-.,  P.O.  BoxCW,  PfCtorin,  Traimaal. 

1SS9  Van  Bsbda,  Sertaas,  Huuptvilia,  Cvatiaatia  Road,  Wynherg,  Capt  Colojiy, 

1900  Vam  CciTLBWBoaG,  Major  Hkctob,  Colomho,  Cei/tan.. 

ISiDi  V'AKDkB  Evi,,  CitAniKa  LB  I''.,'  £8  St.  George's  Street,  Cain  'i'onni,  Cafe 

Coloni/, 

18-96  I  tVAKDMB  HoTBM,  H.  Q„  F.O.  Bo^  22,  JoAoniwjittry,  TraatMal. 

1887  Van  dbb  Rutt.  Thumas  I".  B.,  Attoney-at-Law.    Gruhai/istcwn,   Ccp§ 
i  Coinni/. 

1903  Vam  i>bb  Sci'ifi  Sieubsnot  J",,  Sfaridia,  I/va/iaitk,  Cape  CoUmj/. 

1&03  Vam  Ebdhs,  Waltkic  C.  SitpeTviaor  of  Customn,  Accra,  Gold  Guar,'  Celnni/. 

1905  Vas  IIktn,  HKNitr,  ITwim/iai.  Go/f^  <7ufl.K£  Coioiii/, 

1904  fViH  HCLgrnTN,  Sia  Willtam,  P.O.  Bos  i6,  JoAnnswiufj,  H"aiiflio«I. 
IgOS  Vak  NiKusiW,  JuHN,  M,B„  C-M.,  P.O.  Bos  lfi5a,Jn/laa'ias/miy,TniMS~ 

naal. 

ISftfi  Vah  Rekhn,  Hhnbi,  GavtmTMtU  Land  Suroei/or,  Trmiian,  Ktmlworth, 

Cape  Cdont/. 

1881  VA«-SaNnsi*.  E.  W.,  Hai'eiiKi-ofi,  Wulkervilh,  Adelaidt,  South  Auelraiia, 

18BS  Vak  Ulhkh,  Dia«,  KimhtTlcy,  Cape  CoIohj/. 

1909  VAHTg,  TsOKis  liuVD,  Ritt  Vlei,  h'a'.al. 

1899  tVAawUtf,  E.  C,  M,A„  I,L,D,,  JJmm(«,  18  $trada  Slrtila,   Vallttlii, 

Ualia. 

1899  VitrrtM,   H.   D.,  c^d    GfTut   FhiJ/ail  CmioUdated.,  Dnii  JJau^t,  Wealera 

Awdral.ut. 

1883  fVBLaB,  CuAiiLBS  Euukke,  RcgUirar,  Sitprcmt  Court,  Singapore. 

ISU  IVbun,  Hon.  II.  W.,  Zfardatiup  Park,  fuxir  Jtanbari/,  Weidem  Aantralia. 

1891  Vbkmino,  Alfofd  R.,  Fed^nC  Secretary, Stianif u7,  Fedfiratfd McUai/  States. 
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Year  of 
1890  I 


1S86 
1901 
18fl5 
IMi 
1897 
1909 
1«M9 
1896 
19(13 
1S07 

18fl7 

1603 
1B06 
1Q02 
1S04 
ison 
188S 
1889 
1883 

1903 

ISSS 
1902 
1B99 

1900 
1893 
199(11 

1901 

lasi 

1891 
IBS3 

1807 

lasij  1 

IH94  { 
\Ot)l 

lf03 
190d 
1901 
]894 

I860 


Boynl  Ocloiiial  InsUhite. 

Vkrco,   JosBpa   C,  M.D.,   F.R.O.S.,  IfeHh    Teftaet,   M^aide,    Saulh. 

Amtralia, 
tVettBFfiti),  DrRK,  J. P.,  Altorney-at-LaiCi  Riixrtdale,  Cape  Colang. 
fVicnEiis,  Alhkjit,  Civil  Sereiffi  Club,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
fViojsa,  Jawim  Talbot,  Marktt  Sitta-re,  KimhirUy,  Cape  Colony. 
fVnf'CBKT,  Maios  William  Slads,  TWfiauiVfe,  Qveentland. 
VrKB,  Sm  J.  R.  Somebs,  C.M.G-.,  P.O.  .ffoj  S242,  foiaiine^arg.  Traiumal. 
VrsTCENT,  Ai.WYN  J.,  Mosssl  Baji,  Cape  Citlony, 
ViKT^H,  Jambs   H.i  2438  Jackson  S'r-reii,  Sfin  Fransiaco,  IJ.3,A. 

VifiKT,  Hon.  a.  PEacmti  Cuilector  nf  Customs,  Frtetoum,  Sierra  Leone. 
TiscHKB.  IfiNs,  AwUtaiit  Jiesvient,  Muri  ProviiKt,  A^OT/htrn  Mgeria. 
VOK  StIib-mbs,  Spes-ctib  W.,  P.  O.  Sc.v  lOia,  Si/daey,  Aew  SoWA  Wala, 
VaBEDB,  DiBit  E.,  Fori  EHzahHh,  Cape  Colcny. 
'  Vroou,  Hehdbik,  SSmina,  Sold  Coaat  Colony. 

WACHBii.t,  Heebeht  J.,  P.O.  flos  885,  Johaanashurg,  Trnnaoaal. 
WsDDSi.i.,  Eoiff.  WnLuii  P.,  ]ffl.Li.<'„  18  Cf'tlger  Q«.7j/,  Singapore. 
Wade,  FnECftaicit  C,  K.C  P.O.  Soj:  416,  Vancouver.  SrUitk  Qiluiilbla. 
Wadman,  Kbi>isald  F.  C,  Krcue  DeparSmml,  Enfuin,  Biir/aa. 
Wait,  Jfiira  Stcbbs,  M.R.O.S.I;,,  OiimBfu,  AVi*  Zealand. 
fWiiTE,  PsTBB,  Urrbrac,  Adeiajde,  South  AnitmlU^. 
tWAKBFORD,  Gboeob  C,  NMcrk's  Rnah,  Barkly  West,  Capt  Catony. 
WALDHONf  Dbbwent,  M.B.,  CM.,  Smiitr  Medical  Officer,  -Jfwa,   Gold 

Coast  Col6tiy. 
Walh,  Wti,  C,  GoMmment  Sitilwa,;/,  Sskondi,  Gold  Coa*i  Cahng. 
tWiLXKB,  A.  Blofield,  P.O,  Box  8il.  Joh^nnfthurg,  Trans\Mai. 
■fWALKBB,  AiAM  C,  Httouden,  Macquarii  Street,  Hobarl,  Ta-imania. 
fWiLKEa,    Cbcii.,  SarriKifr'ai-Law,  Lindjitld,  Holebrook  Placa,  Hohart, 

Taajiiama, 
WiUtSB,  CtADDE  Hamilton,  Uiics,  Ffrgut  Cit ,  Montana,  U.S.A.. 
fWALEBB,  Hqk.  GiiKs  r.,  J. P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
tWALicKB,  Senatos  Hok,    J*s(E3  T.,   WallKam  Btiildingi,  Bond  Street, 

Sydnei/t  Hem  South  Walft, 
Walkeb,  Oaptaik  John  Huebt,  SaXisbiirv,  Shode»m.. 
fWA.LEXB,  Jdsifh,  ifiimiVMiiifi^usG,  Port  Eiieaittth,  CaptColciM/, 
fWAbKEB.,  R.  Leslie,  Hobart,  Tasmnnia, 
tWALiKBjLiEOF.-CoioNELR.  8.  Fbowd, 0,M.Q.,  JVe^rt  &fflfii'oB, FfderafiBti 

Malay  Slafta. 
Walxeil,  Wm,  Hbwbb,  G.P.Q.  n'iiidforton,  Capt  C'^ony. 
Wall,  T,  A..  FreoCaam,  •'Sierra  Leone. 
Wallacb,  EnwARD  Clkmsnt,  llarra»coi,  Poftiigal. 
f'WAt,L.KCB,WiT.Luv,C.M..Q.,Dspttij/  Hyk  CommiiBiaiur,  Zua^nfH, KnriicrM 

Mgeria  {Cime^ponding  Secretary), 
Wallbn,  Cmahleh  E.,  Oil  Springs,  OiKarut,  Canada. 
Wali.bm,  Enww  K.,  Grsniy,  Ternb  Prooiace,  limiiiii. 
Waiib-v,  John  HiofaT,  SnugloB  C^l'i,  Wi/imiitg,  V.S,A. 
■fWALLis,  The  Er.  Rev,  FnBDMtic,  D.D,,  Lord  Btakap  of  Welliitgton, 

Biihopiconrt,  WeUinjion,  New  Zealand. 
Wallts.  Kefinr  B.,   AaHilant  Dsputy  ComniMiener,   Zijuba,   BritiiX 

Ctn'-Tol  Afr\Ba, 
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Yrarof 
1001 


less 

inoo 

1903 
1891 

1S79 

1973 
191}  L 

IDOi 
iaQ3 

1885 
1S70 

USO 

19(1-5. 

18S2 

190S 
1BS9 

lBfl3 
19DZ 
190-2 
1B83 
1«01 
1901 
1887 
188B 

168fi 

1D03  ' 

1887 

1696 

1881 

1002 

1991 

1992 
1993 
180] 

1903 


Waltole,  R.  H.,  Auurance  and  TVbsI   Co.,  Lt^„  Fort  EUaalnlhy  Ca^ 

Colony, 
tWALSH,  AiDHET,  P.O.  Soj:  39,  Cape  Town,  Cap<  Cchnj/, 
Vfiiau,  CouiiAHDBB  J.  T.,  R.N.R.,  Lagos,  Southern  yigcria. 
Walsb,  Fhank,  B.A.,  Carnarvon,  Cape  Coiony. 
fWunjsa,  Thomas  D.,  BuUarat,  fiftona, 
Wabd,   Hon.  LiBUT.-CoLONBi.  CiuBjjw  J, I  C.M.Q.,  U.P.C,  Kingiton, 

Jamaica. 
Wafti),  WiLLiiM  CrBTie,  VioCofia,  Bntuh  CcheaAia. 
WiBDEsr,  WiLLiiw,  Jb.,  35i   OittU  Cattgslh,  Basnoi   Jifret,  Argeniine 

HepuMte. 
Wabdrop,  Joiis  Gi.BK,  Colam'ia,  Cfylmi. 
fWiBPsop,  JohK  Nttfiio,  F.E.G.S.,  Mei$rs.  Dajiy  i    Co.,  Sandaiaa, 

Bride  h  Sort  A  Borneo, 
Wabb,  Jbbbt  Georoe,  ntre  c/  Banit  o/  jlwsfraiiuia,  !ifcibo'ur3ie,  t'ictOTia, 
tWA.BR,  JoHy,  Tafyeim,  Yaila-y-FOora,  Victaria. 
tWiitB,  JofETH,  Minjah,  Carramwl,  Victoria. 
fWkOK,  J.  C,  Yallar}/-Poora,  yietoria. 

Wion,\\ni.ii]i  LiVt-Es^Alfieri  Terrace,  Ghntlg,  Adelaide,  South- Auifraifa, 
WiELiKfiB,    LiBnT.-CoLONEt    Dahodku    P.,    7fliA    Ctmrttie    Ififanlrj/, 

ilavTiiius. 
WiRiciK&Toic,  Abtkdb,  fort   Gtorge,    Bitmg  Hill   P.O.,    Si.  Andrete. 

Jamatoa. 

WiRBBy,  Noel  A.,  Cuslomt  Bepmrtmtnt,  Gairgelomn,  BrilUh  Gvinna, 
tWiTEBHODBK,  AsTHTJB,  ID  Cowrn  CkoJiihtTS,  GTtnftU  Strul,  Adelaidt, 

Savlh  Auilralia. 
fW^Ti^BHi)ii$i:,  I'bai'k:  S,,  ]iti(,nfattihare,  S^apitr,  Seta  Zealand, 
WiTutTB,  Etait  E.,  Biaemfoiitein,  Orairge  Itiwr  Colony, 
WATiETa,  W.  D.  E,  Blaem/onteitt.  Orange  ffiuer  Colony. 
WATJITN3,  AsHOtD  H.,  M.D.,  F.E.C.S,,  Kimherlcii,  Ca.pt  Colony. 
WATHiHe,  FnANX,  Xairolii,  Br,tiih  East  J/riea. 
AVatsoh,  Eowitr  A.v  J'o.^arig,  FcderaUd  Malay  SUttet. 
-fWATsaM,  H..  Frabbb,  Band  Ctub,  Jokaniieabvrg ,  Trantvaal, 
■fWitaas,  T.  Tbhitaht,  Gouf.  Suttieyaf,  Civil  Strviti  Cluk,  Copi  Town, 

Copt  Colanjf, 
■fWiTT,  Edwabd  J..  HaiUngt,  Haaiief  Say,  A'cio  Zealand. 
Watt,  Obosoe,  M.A..  M.B.,  t^Mion  Cluh,  Sj/diiey,  Nev  Soulh  Walts. 
WAtt,  WiiLiAU  Uo9.i)pi^,  7  fi'rtf  Street,  Sydney,  A'ew  Siialh  WttUi, 
fWAiTS,  John  Whiqborhe,  Ivy,  Barlttrion,  TraTumaJ, 
Wat,  E.,  Sydney,  Stw  South  Wdmt. 
Way,  Lbwis  fl.  K.,  Wood.  Farm,  BtJ^mea-n,  Natal. 
fWat,  TBS  Rr,  Hon.  Sir  Sahch   J",,  Bur.,    Ciief  Jiuiiee,  Adtlatde. 

South  Aiulratis. 
fWAYLAND,  Aethub  E,,  P.O.  Bo.T  4751,  JokannnbuTO ,  TraTtsvaal. 
WAn.Ai((i)|  CjiAiiLEs  Wm.  H.,  J.P.,  Lovcdale,  BtltH^mt,  Capa  Colony, 
Wailand,    Walteis    H.*   Bel/rtoitl    Siation,    Griqualand    Wett,    Cajm 

Colony. 
Wbatrbbbe,  tlia  Qoxous  Cbibf  Justich  Sm  BodsbtL.,  Hal\jax,  Xova 

Soatia, 
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Yearot 

1906     ■fWBATHEiiiL.T,HiiiBa)rr.,?«^oc  Latii^'ffami.vid  Palnpyi  Read,  Beefmima- 

land  Pri,tep1(irals. 
1897     fWuAVBR,  Henbx  £.,  O.E,,  Caiise  bi,  Mi/inwii,  Ammimat,  Brtuil, 
1BCI2      Wkbd,  Clkmest  E..  flasirf  C/u/i.  Jahainttt/'urif,  TraiuvaiiC. 
1D03      Wkbb,  L£ON.)fili  F.p  a  Der/}j/  StTnet,  Christchvn-h,  yew  Zeatand, 
]9()3       "WfiflD,  Pb&CV  E.,  Q  li&Aiy  Stteit,  dtriittlhureli,  A'fto  Zi-aland. 

IDOO-    |Wrbb,  BiCHABD  CtPPHB,  J,P,,  i/fato,  Hitlnloa,  A'no  iSoh^A  FIo^m, 

1890     "Wkhhbb,  LicisEL  H.,  P.O.  Bux  Kit.  Ccrniwtos,  Tfonmaal. 

IBO]      Wbb&rh,   RioiNiLD  B.,   f/o   Eobimon  Deep  G.  M.  Cfi..  P.O,Bax\i%& 

Jofiawfiiurff,  Tranfffnal, 
IBOO     WEiiasQ,  W.tiiTEB  S,,  Barriatar-at'Ltttii,  P.O,  Ban  l8l,  iTb^anBeaiar^, 

188B     WuBSTtta,  Aibkasdeh  B.,  Brislxme,  Qaeinsland. 

l83d       +WaBirEJt|  CuAm-^,  ■f.P.,  Mael^ay,  Qaeenalaiui, 

1903     Wbbstbs,  Q,  W,.  ^im(a«(  Hetident,  Kcji,  J^wsoraiua  rVowHM,  JVotJAstw 

1897     tWEBsrBB,  H,  L.,  Jutianuiahurg,  Tratnoaal. 

1004     "fWxEDOX,  WABiiiiM,  Sc/^y  House,    Wkkham  Ttrraoe,  Britiaae,  Qtuens- 

land. 
1301      "Weoe,  Pbtbh  G..  J.P.,  7  Unf-nmff  Ckaatheri,  Cape  Town.  Cupt  Colosij/. 

Ig03       Wkjgutqj*,  Lceitt.-Colokel  John,  340  PriiKe  AlJ'rsd  Street,  ^aritsbuiy, 

li'atal. 

18S4     Wkil,  Bemjiuik  BesTt^  Maftking,  Cape  Cotong. 

1883  Weil,  Jlilhib,  Mafeking,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  "Wuiin  Mi.ion  Mtkb,  MifuHng,  C<iji>  Colon;/. 

•    1881      Wbil,  Mi-rOR  S*MCitt,  Mafekiag,  Cape  Coioay. 

IBOl      Wkih,  CfifiL  Hauilt&n,  Sua  in/'is  BKU.ifii!i/s,  PiltibKr^h,  Pa,,  U.S.A. 
1808      "WfitsjiEMBCBN,  Chahlss  a.  p.,  JVcatip?"  EdaU,  Umiali,  RJutderia. 
1903      tWsLi*,  Ebnebt  T.,  P,0.  Bor  Ifl,  (JasajtsfowH,  6'npo  Colany, 
1890      fWsixs.  Richard  Nobl,  HawuiM't  Fini  Gold  ibefs,  KaigoorKe,  WtittTfi 
Australia. 

1897  Wm-ts,  William,  Ki'mb^lei/,  Cnj"  CoUitiy. 

1895     "Wkhdt,  Hon.  Mn.  JusriCK  lIa\HT  L,,  Calemia,  Cei/len, 

1887     Wrntworth,  FiTzwiirtAM,  V^iim  Club,  Si/d-nty,  2fiw  South  Walea, 

1898  Wbntov,  Wtiluk  F.,  iTafy  Kong. 

l^dZ     Wbntzbl,  Csabucs  A,,  Rand  C'hih,  Johannesifury,  Ihtnsvael, 
1887      -t^BBTOlttTK,  Georoh  0.,  3  O'Counell  Street,  Sgdvei/t  Ners  South  WcUa, 
iy02      WttEELEE,  William,  C.M.l*.,  Treasurpr,  Zomba,  SrHish  Cmiirfll  Ajrua. 
1900  I  WpsLAN,  PiT&icit,  Kalgd&rlit;  Wetltrn  Atuttalin, 

1905  WniTTaKBit.  Willtam  JjBqpqld,  14  Thn'tiif  Street,  HdariCsbur^,  ft'nia/. 
\W3     WiLrra.  Andbbw,  W.8.,  District  Commitaioiutr,  Cape  Coatt,  Gold  Coatt 

Cabntp. 
I68S     fWaiTE,  OoxoNBL  F.  B.  P,,  Wacvflet/,  Censiaal  Spring,  Jamaica. 
19(H)     WitiTB,  William,  J.P. .F.G.S.,  Mount  Alma.,  Charters  7^wer».  Qaeeatlatid. 
1800     WttiTE.  W.  KiNBOss,  ifa'pier,  Nmn  Zealand. 
188i     fWffiTERKAn,  T.  H. 
1903     Whitf.j.aw,  .Tamks,  P.O.  Bm  106,  MariUhurff,  Natai. 

1906  Wkitklet,  PEficiBAL,  Jnka.ii»-eif"irg,  Tranxvani. 

L905     WHiTBMUt,  ilaiiisAU)  J,  N.,   M,B.,    nii.M.,  St.  Andrgaft  Collect,  2ik 
Uhiecrsili/,  iSffdney,  iirw  South  Walet, 
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Tear  of 
KlecUoii. 

1901  VfuTTesiDM,  Hsiur  S.,  Ipoh,  Perai,  Federated  Malay  Stales. 

1681  ■Whitrwat,  Bt.  How.  Sis  Wiliiam  V.,  K.C.M.G.,  SI.  John's,  Hemfimvd' 

land. 

1886  fWRTn;  W.  laaux,  P.O.  Box  320,  Adelaide,  South  Aiutralia. 

1884  tWicxHAK,  H.  A.,  J, P.,  Conflict  Group,vi&  Samarai, Sritieh  New  Guinea. 

1895  tWiKMASD,  C.  F.,  P.O.  Box  1S52,  JohanneAurg,  Tramvaal. 
1906  WisjTAND,  Fbbdbkick  C.  M.,  Bellevue,  Bedford,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  WisKBK,  Lddwio,  Lower  St.  George'*  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Cuiany. 

1908  WiBKHOLT,  Fbbd  £.,  Shodea  Inyanga  Faran,  Uvitali,  Shodaiia. 

1900  WiLKHAN,  Hbxst  8t.  John,  Gweio,  Bhodeaia, 

1899  Wu-KiNaoH,  CsABLSs  D,,  Hong  Kong. 

1898  'WiLKUfsoif.E.  F.  W.,  Publia  Warke  Dept.,  Aaara,  Gold  Coatt  Ccbnty. 

1890  tWiucs,  Sakubl  Jbbkot.d,  C.E.,  Band  Club,  Johannaebnrg,  TraavBoal. 

1882  W1U.C0CXS,  Edwakd  J.  B. 

1898  WituAHB,  Abcbibud  Six,  Zomba.  Sritieh  Central  Afriea. 

1905  WiLLUHs,  Hon.  0.  A.  Sapaiu,  11L.C.,  Barrislef'at-liavi,Lasoe,  Southern 

Nigeria. 
1888     WniUMs,  Hox.  Chablm  Bibt,  CBLG.,  Treatmer,  Accra,  Gold  Coatt 
Colony, 

1906  WitLUKB,  E.  TacBT,  ejo  Mieere.  Evddart,  Parker  ^  Co.,  6S5  Collins 

Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1890  fWiLLiAiu,  S.  Tadohan,  J^.P.,  Gong  Gong,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1897  tWiLLiu[s,EBirasT,  A.U.IiiBt.C.^,  Band  Club,  Johanneiburg,  "Pransvaal. 

1899  fWiLLUus,  Fkbd.  W.,  Napier,  Seta  Zealand. 

1900  -fWiixiAiis,  Hbkbt  Watson,  Eseex  Street,  Fremanile,  Weeiem  AwtroMtt. 

1903  yiu.i.u3ia,Q.A.,P.O.  Bom  »%,IIarrwnath,  Orange  BiverCdony. 

1904  Wiu-iANS,  James    Albxaksxb,    I.9.O.,    District    Commiuioner,    Pram 

Pram,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1896  tWiixuiu,  Jakbs  Auoustdb,  Bonthe,  Sherbro,  West  Africa. 

1903  WnxiAHs,  Jahbs  E.,  High  Level  Bead,  Sea  Point,    Cape    Town,    Cape 

Colony. 
1B90    WiLUAUs,  James  Nblsom,  Battings,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1898  Williams,  Hod.  Ub.  Justick  Joshua  S.,  Dunediu,  Sew  Zealand. 
1902     WiLtiAMS,  LuM,  F.G.S.,  Moonah,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1891  WiLtiAMS,  BoBXBT,  C.'E,,,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1888     fWiLLiAMs,  Tbouas  D.,  3  Uniiyn  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Trantvaal. 

1899  Williams,  Wm,  Nakcb,  North  Sheba  Gold  ^  Exploration  Co.,  Barberlon, 

TVansvaal. 
1 886     fWiLLiAMs,  Zachasiar  a.,  Apongbon  Street,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1904  WiLLiB,   Charlbb  Satill,  M.B.,  C.IC.,  J.P„  Mount    Magnet,  Westam 

Auetralia. 

1896  Wills,  GBonaa  F.,  P.O.  Bom  651,  JohanneOmrg,  Transvaal. 

1904  WiLLMOT,  Fbbdbeick  C,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  The  Hill,  Mowbray,  Cape  Colony. 

1880  WiLMAK,  Hhsbbbt,  P.O.  Box  101,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  WtLMOT,  Son.  Albxakdbk,  U.L.C.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1898  Wilson,  Aidbn  D.,  P.O.  Box  33S8,  Johannesburg,  Transmiai. 
1B9*  tWiLsox,  Albbbt  J.,  70"'*  Avenue  d'lina,  Paris. 

}  897     Wilson,  Bbnjavin,  TTte  Club,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1906     f Wilson,  Cuables  H.,  J.P.,  Port   Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  South 
Australia. 
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WiisoN,  Qeobob,  C.B„  D^pniif-Cainmugioatr,  Kamjala,   Ugiania  (Car- 

regpoiidiiig  S^wpdwy). 
fWiLsow,  Geobcir  Pa*NOT..Bir,  C.E. 
WiMoN,  Hiiif,  Hbket  F,,  CM.G-i  &oKmmf»(  Stcntary,  Siotjufonteiti^ 

Ora-ngt  Siner  Colonr/. 
Wilson.  James  G,,  BultSf  ItiiftptiM,  yevi  Zealand. 
Wu-aoM,  JsMBs  J,,  Bt.D,,  TijuaA^-iiowo  G.M.  Co.,  Tarkwa,  GoldCceMt 

Cohiiff. 
fWiLsoif,  JiiiiES  W.,  Saudaian,  BritUh  h'orfh  Bomtc, 
WiLsoK,  Captitn  Johw,  B«jb  Sejofir.  Roithill,  MiatntiVM, 
fWiLSOTJ,  John   B.,  I.indlei/,  Orange  Rivir  Colonif, 

WiLflON.WBr.  Stbeht,  F.E,I.B.A.,  T.O.  Box  10S,  Ifurban,  NM^. 

tWiLMJK,  W,  T.,  Cii^  Cliii,  Cop*  I'oum,  Capt  Coloiiff. 

fWiMeHfoMBE,  F.  E.jM.L.A.p  Afesdw.  Wina^atH&e,  QtrioK  ^  Co.,  4D  Bridge 

Street,  Si/dneif,  Hem  South  Walfi. 
"fWiHDsuB,  Pbter  F.,  JVindiorltin,  Griquata-nd  Wat,  Cape  Colony. 
WiNOiTE,  G.  R.,  Customs  DtparlmenX,  Lokoja,  fforiJiera  IS'igeria. 
WiSBPiRLD,  How.  Mn.  JusTJca  foHK,   Calafntr,  SeutherM  Nigeria  (O/r*^ 

epQnding  SKretary), 
Wr&autN,  Ret.  Canon  A.  Tkbodukb,  D.D.,  D.CX.   Vice-Frovoii  of  St. 

Ma-T^»  ColLegiate  Chureh,  Port  Elizuhttk,  Cape  Coloni/. 
WiftAiNG,  H.  Fbahs,  P.O.  BoT  V2,  Mafekiig,  Cape  Caloni/. 
WiasiNQ,  WaltsbM.,  P.O.  Bof  12,  Ma/fJ^hig,  Capt  Col<>ny. 
Wise,  Hon.  BKii>niBD  K.,  K.O.,  Sidney,  Kev  South  IFala. 
fWiBB,  PiiRC*  F.,  Duff  Deiielopment  Co..  Kelaittan,  \mt  Singapon, 

■fWiTHEFOHD,  J.  H.,  Attc^l/t-nJ,  A™  ZtrUa.ad, 

WiTTBifooM,  HoM.  Sia  EnwAitD'  H„  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C,  Perth,  Westtm 

Avslralia. 
WiTTSWMiM,  Faeder[cs  F.  E,,  Perth,  Wtittra  Augtralia. 
Witts,  Buooue  Lakh,  P.O,  Box  4384,  JohamieAurg,  Tranmmgi. 
tWoLFF.  HfiNBT  A:,  M.D,.  601  Wtttt  laa^ft  Street,  Htv}  York. 
WoLFKAOSN,  JoHM   E.,    M.B,,   CM.,    102  Moeifitane    Street,    Sehart, 

TusiHfiuia. 
ffoLLASTOM,  Lt.-Cdl.  CsAmion  F.  Hi,  The  Cl^b,  KimbtrUy,  Cape  Coimif, 
Won'D,  Ch«hik»,  33  Kiiu}  Street,  Mribcume,  I'ictoria.. 
WoOB,  J.  Dhumistouw,  M.t!,A.,  BarrUtfr-at-Laio,  BothweU,  Tatmiinin, 
tWiioi),  PiiTEu,  BumiUe,  Adelaide,  South  Amtralia. 
WoouARD,  Hehby,  ZoTiAa,  British  Ctntral  Jfriim, 
tWooDBiTRir,  MACOBEiion,  P.O.  Sex  1^03,  Johinn,~ahurgt  Tran»mai. 
WooDBDBH,  WittiAJj,  Wiitdermere  Bead,  Durbon.  Katai. 
Wcoi>Hi.'OBF,  ALraJsp,  M.E.,  P.O.  B*^  759,  Joka-n-nethur^,  TrastiimF. 

fWoasBODBB,  EDiiirm)  Bikcillh,  Mamtii  Gileai,  Camphelitotcn,  New  Souih 

tWooDB,  CffiELEo,  P.O.  BoT  1483,  Johaniinhwg,  TrJtuvaai. 

f  W«upe,  Soft.  Signal  Qu'WBB,  M.L.C ,  Bditt,  British  BanduraSf 

Wooxr,  David  Lkwjs,  F.O.Box  13[,  Durban,  Kalal. 

WootLKV,  AuAU   SEaawicK,    P.O.    Box    2691,    Johanne^tg,    Tratu- 

tiuai. 
W(ioiB-&AMPBflX,  ColokelSijiAcbret,  K.C.B.,  J^.O.  Sox  1591,  JoAflnnM- 

burg,  Trail fvcai. 
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Tmcot 
BleotioD.  ,  _ 

190S     WoBTBiNOToif,  Beginald  Yobkb,  380  Loop  Slrtet,  Mar'.ithurg,  Kaial. 

1900  WsAoait,  Clekknt  L.,  F.B.O.S..  P.EJflet.Soc.,  G.P.O.,  Perth,    Westtm 

Auttra'ia. 
I9D8     Wbiqht,  Abthitk,  6oi<er»Kent  Printer,  Calabar,  Sovlhm  Sigerla. 
1887     Wbioht,  Abtbub  Jambs,  btMatboura  Eoad,  Toorak,  MSbovme,  Victoria. 

1901  Wbioht,  Hon.  C1.ACDIV8  £.,  U.L.C.  Barritter^i-Lov,  Freetown,  Sierra 

Leone. 
1903     Wbiqht,  Edwabd  Foksi. 
1903     Wbioht,  Fbbdbbick,  Metin.  EtHott  Bfoi.,  Terry  Sireit,  Balmain,  Sydnep, 

Sev  Somk  Wale». 
1893     t^'"''^'''.  ^-  H.  Cory,  88  Bardturia  Stratte,  ZUriek,  Saisie. 
1808     JWbiout,  Hon.  Jakbs  W.,  M.t.C,  4  Moiri  Chambers,  Perth,  Wntem 

,  Auttralia. 

190S     IWkioht,  Jobk  Wu.,  Aeonmore,  Bondtboieh.  Cape  Colon;/. 
1390     Wtatt,  Chu.  Otrr  A.,  Georgttovm,  British  Guiana. 
1896     WntKur,  Aifbbd  L.,  U.D.,  21  5<.  JVarj^  Street.  St.  John's,  AnttgiM. 
less     Wxt.18,  SAinnti,  15  Grosvevor  Street,  Sydney,  AW  South  Walee. 
1883     Wtlub,  Bbycb  J.,  £rafM;HKi<ni).  Haidumvlla,  Ceylom, 
Wtnnb,  Hon.  Aoab,  Melbourne  (Sub,  Victoria, 


1903 
1887 
1801 

1896 

1888 
t8»4 

1S83 
1883 

1888 
1904 
190-2 
1883 


Yates,  J.  E.,  Sailaag  Station,  Queenstovn,  Cape  Colony. 

f  YoNOB,  Cbcu.  a.  8„  MX.A.;  Pvti,  Sargle,  Siaritsbwrg,  Natal. 

Yamia,  Altbkd  J.  K,,  B.A.,  Mtonttjf  General,  Blantyre,  British  Central 

Africa. 
f  YouMO,  CAPtAUi  HoK.  ABiBCk  E ,  O.M.&.,  Colonial  Seoretary,  Singa- 

fore, 
fYouMO,  Chablu  Q.,  U.A.,  Itl.B.,  Port  of  Spain,  THnidad. 
fYouKO,  H.  C.  Abtkub,  cjo  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  8j/dniy,  Kew  South 

Waiec. 
fYoinro,  HoBACX  £.  B.,  Fitirjfmead,  Bundaberg,  Queensland. 
fYoDKa,  HoM.   JAtna  H.,  M.E.C.,  Nassau,   Bahamas  {Corrapondiny 

Secretary). 
YouKo,  JoKX,  J.P.,  266  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fYoDso,  J.  KoMALH  C,  M.H.A.,  Naesau,  Bahama*. 
Yorso,  RoBRHT,  Weet&m  Hood,  Fenang,  Straitt  Settlements. 
YoDiTO,  Hia  HuKUUB  William  DocoLAa,  Government  Hover,  Dominica, 


1887     t^BAL,  SByATon  Hom.  Sir  Wiluak  Ausrut,  E.C.M.O,,  (P.ovelly,  Lantell 

Street,  Toorak,  MeUmurtt,  Victoria. 
1897     ZiKTaiiAR,  Ijol-is  F.,  M.L.A.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape 

Tcwu,  Cape  Colony. 
1881   I  ZocHoms,  QsoBna  B,,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leant. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  &o;,  TO  WHICH  THE 
PBOGEEDINGS  OP  THE  BOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTI- 
TUTE ARE  PBESENTED. 

GEE  AT  BBITAIN. 

The  Advocates'  Librarj,  Edinburgh. 
African  So<iietf,  London. 
Anthropologics!  Institute,  London. 
Army  and'Nav;  Club,  London. 
Athenfenm  Club,  London. 
AuBtralkiiEUi  Club,  Edinburgh. 
Bingbam  Public  Library,  Cirencei^tev. 
Bishopsgate  Institute,  London. 
Bodleiftn  Librarr,  Oxford. 
British  and  Atrioan  Steamship  Co, 
British  Empire  League. 
British  Hnsenm,  London. 
Brown's  Free  Library,  Liverpool. 
Cambridge  University  library. 
Carlton  Clnb,  London. 
Cejlon  Association. 
City  Liberal  Clnb,  London. 
colonial  Office,  London. 
Conservative  Club,  London. 
Constitutional  Club,  London. 
Crystal  Palace  Library. 
East  India  Assooiation,  London. 
East  India  United  Service  Club,  London. 
Emigrant's  Information  Office,  London. 
Geographical  Association. 
Guildhall  Library,  London. 
House  of  Commons,  London, 
Honse  of  Lords,  liondon. 
Imperial  Institute,  London. 
India  Office  Iiibrary,  London. 
Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 
Inttitution  of  Oivil  Engineers. 
Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 
Japan  Society,  London. 
Junior  Carlton  Club,  London. 
Junior  United  Service  Club,  London. 
Kew  Guild, Kew  Gardens. 
Liverpool  Geographical  Society. 
Liverpool  Institute  of  Commercial  Besearch  in  the 
London  Chamber  o(  Commerce.,  [Tropics 

London  Institution. 
London  Library. 

London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
Manchester  Geographical  Society. 
Minet  Public  Library,  Camberwell. 
Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 
National  Clnb,  London. 
National  Liberal  Clnb,  London. 
Natural  History  Museum,  London, 
Naval  and  Military  Club,  London, 
Navf  League,  London. 
Naw  University  Clitb.  London. 
Oriental  Club,  London. 
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Soyal  Colonial  Insti^te^                    ^^^^^^H 

The  Orieitt- Pacific  Steam  N&vif^don  Co,,  X^ndoa,              '  ^^^^H 

If 

Oxford  &nd  Camtindge  Club.  London..                                     ^^| 

11 

Peninau 

lar  and  Oriuntoi  Steam  Navigation  Co-i  London.     ^^M 

!■ 

People's 

Palace  Library.  London.                                            ^^| 

Fubliie  Library,  Barrow -in- Fur  nesa-                                        ^^H 

„ 

jj 

B  L  rminghant .                                                ^^H 

11 

II 

Bradford.                                                       ^H 

It 

M 

BmUtl                                                          ^H 

f* 

11 

c^^s.                                        ^H 

li 

It 

Chelae^.                                                         ^^^^ 

!■ 

ri 

OlorteavflU.                                                  ^^H 

T» 

ri 

Croydon.                                                        ^^H 

■■ 

It 

Darling  tODrf                                                  ^^H 

" 

It 

De-rby.                                                     ^^^^^H 

^^ 

If 

Umoibarton.                                           ^^^^^^M 

II 

^^^^^^M 

t1 

*■ 

^^^^H 

l-t 

■I 

Great  Yarmouth.                                  ^^^^^H 

11 

t* 

^^^H 

r* 

IP 

Ipswich.                                                ^^^^^^1 

i< 

11 

K^ngington.                                           ^^^^^^1 

ri 

Eilibiiirn.                                                 ^^^^^^| 

-"I 

^^^^^^^ 

ft 

IP 

Lewiaham.                                       ^^^^^^^^| 

. 

ji 

Lowest  oft.                                        ^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^K 

"> 

>i 

Manoheiiten                                        ^^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^M 

■  h 

NewLugton^                                            ^^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^^^^K 

T« 

11 

Norvioh*                                                ^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^B 

11 

It 

Nottis^hatOi                                                  ^^H 

^^H 

M 
11 

11 

11 
11 

Oldbazn.                                                    ^H 
PlumatQad,                                                            ^^^| 
PJfffl-outh.                                                  ^^M 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

11 

Jt 

Putney.                                                      ^^M 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

F" 

" 

St.  Qeorg9,  'Htmsiv^T  S^oaren                         ^^| 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

IB 

t* 

Bt.  Hargnret  and  St.  John.  W«at-             ^H 

^^^^^^^^^H 

II 

St.  Martin 'B-ln-th^-FieldB.  [inuiater.              ^^| 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

II 

Sheffield.                                                         ^H 

^^^^^^^r 

\t 

11 

Stamford.                                                        ^^M 

^^^^^^M 

II 

11 

Stuke  Newington                                            ^^H 

^^^^^^H 

|> 

>i 

Sundierland.                                                    ^^H 

^^^^^^^ 

14 

M 

BwpjiBea.                                                         ^^H 

^^^^^^H 

ri 

11 

Wigan,                                                                   ^ 

^^^^^^^H 

fi 

Reform  Club..  London. 

^H 

II 
■  1 

Itoyal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 
Roj&l  Engineer  Infititute.  Chatham. 
EojbI  Gltrdens,  Kew. 

^^^^^^^H 

ti 

Hoya!  G 

eographical  Soaicty.  London.                                             1 

^^^^^^^^B 

■  t 

Bo)fll  [nstiimion  of  Great  Lrit&iiifl  London*                                  1 

^^^^^^H 

■  r 

Ikiyal  ScotlUh  Geogiapliical  Society,  Edinburgh.                          \ 

^^^^^^H 

IP 

Hoyal  Bocicty  oi  Literature,  Loadon,                                              J 

^^^^^^^^1 

If 

Boyal  statistical  Society,  London.                                                  | 

^^^^^^H 

11 

Boj&i  U 

nit^d  Seryice  Ii)3Cittiti<in,  LcpadoJ],                                        1 

^^^^^^^^H 

II 

tit.  Stephtin'a  Club,  Lobdoti-                                                            1 

^^^^^^H 

11 

Science 

and  Education  Library,  South  Eejit»mgton.                       1 

^^^^^^H 

It 

Society 

of  Arts,  London.                                                                  J 

^^^^^^H 

BtirLicg 

and  Olaagow  Public  LibraTV,                                             1 

^^^^^^^^H 

I* 

Tate  CentrB.1  Library,  Briiton.                                                        | 

^^^^^^H 

ll 

TalePu 

blic  Library,  Stxeatham.                                                     1 

^^^^^^^L^^ 

i< 

Thatched  Hoiiae  Olob.  London^i 

^1 

M 

Xriaiiy  Collets.  Dublin. 
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The  TyoeEide  Geographical  Society. 

Union  Caetle  Steamship  C!o.,  London-. 
TJoioD  Clab,  London. 
United  Service  Club,  London. 
United  University  Club,  London. 
University  College,  London. 
Vjotoria  Institute,  London, 
West  India  Committee,  London. 
Windham  Club,  London^ 

COLONIES. 

Britibh  Nobtb  Auzsioa.  t 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 

Legislative  Assembly  of  British  Columbia. 

„  „  Manitoba. 

„  „  New  Brunswick. 

„  „  Newfoundland. 

„  .,  Nova  Scotia. 

„  „  Ontario. 

„  „  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Quebec. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Quebec. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Canadian  Bankers'  Association,  Montreal. 
Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 
Council  oE  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Montreal. 
Fraser  Institute,  Montreal. 
General  Mining  Association,  Quebec. 
Geographical  Society,  Quebec. 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 
Hamilton  Association. 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 
King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 
McGill  University,  Montreal. 
MacLeod  Historical  Society,  Alberta,  N.W.T, 
Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick. 
New  Brunswick  Historical  Society. 
Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 
Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Science. 
Ontario  Historical  Society,  Toronto. 
I'nblic  Library,  Hamilton. 
Public  Library,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
Public  Library,  Toronto. 
Public  Library,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Public  Library,  Windsor. 
Queen's  University,  Kingston. 
University  Library,  Winnipeg. 
University  of  Toronto.    ■ 
„  ,  Victoria  University,  Toronto. 

AUSTRALASIAN   COLONIES. 
New  South  Waives. 

The  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advcnccmcnl  of  Science. 
„    Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 
„    Department  of  Fisheries. 
„    Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey. 

I  I 
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The  Engineering  AsBOciation  of  New  South  Wales. 
Free  Public  Libiar;,  BathursC. 

„  Newcastle. 

„  Sydney. 

HouseB  of  Parliament.  Sydney. 
MecfaaniCB'  Institute,  Albury. 

Boyal  Anthropological  Society  of  AustralaBia,  Sydney. 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  AnBtralaaia. 
Eoyal  Society  of  New  South  Walee. 
School  of  Art,  Orafton. 

„  Maitland  WeBt. 

„  Wollongong. 

Sydney  Univeraity, 
United  Service  InatitatloQ,  Sydney. 

Queensland. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Briabane. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aastralaeia  (Queensland 
Boyal  Society  of  Queensland.  [Branch). 

Public  Library,  Brisbane. 
School  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Deniaon. 

Brisbane. 

Ipswich. 

Maryborough. 

Rockhampton. 

Toowooraba. 
United  Service  Institution,  Brisbane. 

South  Aubtraua. 
The  Adelaide  Club. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 

Public  Library,  Adelaide. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (South  Austra- 

Boyal  Society,  Adelaide.  [lian  Branch). 

Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society,  Adelaide. 

TlBMANIA. 

The  HouBea  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 
„     Mechanics'  Institute,  Launceston. 
„    Public  Library,  Hobart. 
„  „  Launceston. 

„    Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 
„    Statistical  Department,  Hobart. 

TiCTOBIA. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Melbourne. 

„  Athenfeum  and  Burke  Museum,  Beechworth. 

„  Bankers'  Institute  of  Australasia,  Melbourne. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Athenceum,  Melbourne. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Bendigo. 
I,  II  Sale. 

Stawell. 
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Indu. 
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Department  of  State,  Washington. 
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Smithsonian  Institution,  Washingtcn 
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